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SESSION-HOUSE,    OLD  BAILEY. 
Friday  Morning,  October  31,  1794. 

fT^HE  Court  met  at  nine  o'clock,  purfuant  to  adjournment. 
present, 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Lord  President, 
The  Lord  Chief  Baron,      I      Mr.  Justice  Buller, 
Mr.  Baron  Hotham,  |      Mr.  Justice  Grose. 

Mr.  GURNELL  called  in. 
Mr.  Bower.  Did  you  find  that  paper  in  Mr.  Hardy's  houfe  ? 
(a  paper  JJjewn  him.) 
A.  Yes. 

(Read  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court.) 
"  Friday,  July  12th,  1792,  divifion  No.  8,  forty-fsven  members  j 
No.  47,   Mr.  Rouffel,  No.  4,  Shepherd  Street,  New  Bond 
Street." 
Mr.  Bouer.  This  is  to  fhew  your  Lordfhip  that  Rouflel  was  a 
member  of  this  fociety. 
Bernard  Bailey  fw or n. — Exa?nined  by  Mr.  Attorney 
General. 

f,  Look  at  that  book  ?   (a  book  Jhewn  him.) 
This  is  my  hand-writing. 
.9.  Where  did  you  find  that  ? 
jf!  I  found  it  in  Mr.  RouiTel's  apartment. 

fLook  at  that  fong  ?   (a  fong  jhewn  him.) 
I  found  this  in  Mr.  Rouffel's  apartment. 
^  Where? 

A.  George  Street,  Blackfriars. 
Vol.  II.  B  ^  Mr. 


t  ^  ] 

^.  Mr.  Roullcl  was  prefent  at  that  time  ? 
a:  Yes. 

(Read  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court.) 
A  fong,  intitled  "  The  New  Con/iiiution — See,  Britons,  fee  that 
rifine;  beam,  The  eaftern  fkies  adorning,"  &c. — and  a  book 
intitfed  *'  Explanation  of  an  Engraving  of  the  manual  Ex- 
ercifc,  and'  Platoon  firing." 

Crofs-examined  by  Mr.  GiBBS. 


Who  was  with  y 


ou 


/.  John  Coombes,  an  officer, 

^.  Who  defired  you  to  go  ? 

yf.  Mr.  Wickham,  the  maciflrate. 

^.  When? 

J.  It  was  found  on  the  i  qth  of  May. 

Mr.  G'lbhs.  Then,  with  fubmiffion  to  your  Lordfhip,  it  is  not 
evidence,  for  it  was  after  Mr.  Hardy  was  taken  up.  I  am  fpeak- 
ing  as  to  the  fong. 

Lord  Prefident.  I  wifh  that  had  been  obferved  before. 

Mr,  Glbhs.  I  wifh  it  had,  my  Lord  \  but  I  did  not  know  it  till 
I  came  to  the  crofs  examination. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  You  found  the  book  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  (bng  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  fubmit  to  your  Lordfhip  the  book  is- 
evidence,  becaufe  it  is  an  explanation  oi  the  manual  exercifo 
which  was  ufed  before. 

Mr.  Gibbs.  How  do  I  know  that  this  was  not  written  after- 
Wards  ? 

Lord  Prefideni.  I  think,  therefore,  it  ought  not  to  be  admitted^ 
unlefs  they  are  prepared  to  fnew  that  the  printing  exited  before. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  The  papers  I  am  now  going  to  produce 
are  two  papers,  one  found  in  the  cuflody  of  Mr.  Martin,  the 
other  found  in  the  cuftody  of  Mr.  Thelwall.  They  were  found 
in  their  cuflody,  certainly,  after  the  prifoncr  was  apprehended ; 
but  they  bear  date  April,  1794,  and  feem  to  have  been  prepared 
for  and  bear  reference  to  the  Chalk  Farm  meeting. 

Mr.  Gibbs.  X  only  wifli  to  hear  your  Lordfhip*s  opinion.  It 
feems  to  me  there  is  the  fame  objection  to  this  as  to  the  other,  un- 
lefs you  can  prove  that  they  were  in  the  polTefiion  of  the  prifoner^ 
or  lome  of  the  Correfpontling  Society,  before  die  prifoner  vy^as 
apprehended. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Suppofmg  the  obje(Slion  to  be  well 
founded,  I  think  I  can.fhew  that  they  ejcifled  in  the  month  of 
April,   1794. 

John  Groves  fiuorn Examined  by  Mr.  Law. 

^.  Was  you  prefcat  at  the  Globe  Tavern,  Straiid,  20th  Ja- 
nuary, 1794? 

A.  I  waj, 

^  A; 
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3.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Corrtffjjonding  Society?. 

J.  I  was. 

.'4>,  Was  vou  a  member  of  that  fociety  at  that  time  ? 

A  No.     ' 

^.  Was  you  admitted  a  member  after  that  ? 

y/.  Yes  j  I  became  a  member  very  early  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary. 

J^.  You  have  obforvcd  the  proceedings  that  took  place  on  the 
20th  January,   1794;  v\'h:it  induced  you  to  become  a  member? 

yf.  I  was  defired  by  a  particular  gentleman  to  attend,  for  the 
purpofe  of  difcovcring  what  they  were  about,  whofc  name,  if 
you  wifh,  I  will  tell  you. 

}^  No,  there  is  no  need  of  mentioning  his  name. — Tell  us 
what  pafTed  that  day  in  your  prefence. 

yf.  There  was  a  very  great  afL-mbly  of  people  there,  and  I 
believe  a  Mr.  Martin  was  called  to  the  chair,  who  read  an  ad- 
drefs ;  I  believe  a  Mr.  Richter  afterwards  read  it  over  again. 

^.  Were  any  toalts  drank  at  that  meeting  ? 

j^.  I  don't  recollect  any  particular  toafls,  but  a  great  number 
were  drank  ;  and  by  the  paper  that  was  publiflied  I  fhall  be  able 
to  refrefh  my  memory. 

^.  You  ha\'e  no  paper  that  you  made  remarks  on  at  the  time  ? 

J.  I  have  not. 

^.  Do  you  recollect  any  expreffions  that  were  made  ufe  of; — 
was  there  any  converfation  that  you  recollecft  of  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  fociety  at  that  time,  and  the  language  ? 

A  Their  language  was  in  general  for  univerfal  fuffrage,  and 
annual  parliaments. 

,^.  Was  it  mentioned  by  any  of  the  members  by  what  means 
that  objeift  was  to  be  obtained  ?• 

J.  Not  that  time. 

^  Did  you  hear  of  it  at  any  fubfequent  time  ? 

A.  I  always  underftood — 

Mr.  Gibbs.  Never  miiid  what  you  always  underftood ;  tell  u5 
what  was  faid. 

Mr.  Lazv.  What  was  publicly  declared  to  be  their  object  ? 

A.  By  enlightening  the  minds  of  the  lower  order  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  give  them  op[)Oitunities  of  inflruilion,  that  they  might 
know  what  the  natural  freedom  of  all  mankind  was. 

^  Did  they  fay  how  they  were  to  carry  into  effect  that  pur- 
pofc  of  enlightening  the  people  ? 

A.  By  the  diftribution  of  certain  papers  calculated  for  their 
underftandings. 

Mr.  Gibbs.  Does  your  Lordfhip  think  that  this  kind  of  evi- 
dence fhould  go  on,  without  naming  the  perfons  ?  Your  Lord- 
fliip  fees  it  is  utterly  impolTible  for  us  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
contradic^ting  this  kind  of  evidence. 

B  2  Lord 
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Lord  Prefident.  If  he  knows  the  names  of  the  perfons  who 
ftated  thefe  particulars,  he  ought  to  fay  them :  if  he  does  not 
knov/,  one  cannot  make  a  man  remember  the  nam.e  of  a  perfon. 
He  fhould  (late  it  as  being  faid  by  perfons  of  that  fociety. 

Mr.  Law.  Do  you  recoile6l  any  particular  perfons  that  you 
had  this  converfation  with  as  to  the  mode  by  which  fuch  objedl  was 
to  be  obtained  ? 

A.  I  cannot  recollect  any  particular  perfons,  but  I  will  venture 
to  fay,  it  was  the  general  voice  publicly  exprefTed  in  that  fociety. 

^.  Did  you  hear  any  thing  in  this  fociety  of  arms  ? 

A.  No,  n.ever, 

fWas  you  ever  prefent  at  any  leftures  of  Mr.  Thelwall's  ? 
Yes,  I  have  been  two  or  three  times. 
fWhat  was  the  fubftance  of  thofe  lectures  ? 
It  is  matter  of  opinion  of  their  general  tendency  :  if  I  may 
be  allov/ed  to  give  my  opinion  of  them,  I  will. 
^.  What  was  the  general  fubftance  of  them  ? 
A.  A  general  abufe  of  the  adminiftration  altogether. 
^L  Did  he  fpeak  of  the  branches  of  the  legiflature  ? 
A.  Yes,  in  their  refpe6live  capacities ;  he  reprefented  them  in 
every  way  that  v/as  truly  ridiculous. 

^  In  v/hat  way  did  he  fpeak  of  his  Majefty  ? 
A.  In  terms  of  contempt. 
Court.  What  v/ere  thofe  terms  of  contempt  ? 
A.  I  have  heard  him  make  ufe  of  the  word  Solomon. 
^  What  did  he  fay  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  the  other  branch 
of  the  legiflature  ? 

A.  He  faid  it  was  an  ariftocratic  branch,  that  fwallowed  up 
almoft-  every  other  funilion  of  the  government. 

^  Did  he  recommend  any  abolition  in  thefe  parts  ? 
A.  He  recommended  a  new  modelling. 

In  what  manner  did  he  recommend  it  to  be  new  modelled  ? 
By  the  general  fenfe  of  the  country. 

fliow  ? 
^y  annual  parliaments  and  univerfal  fufFrage,  to  be  col- 
levied  by  calling  together  the  whole  body  of  people  in  conven- 
tion. 

^.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  mention  convention  for  the  purpofe 
of  \\(^^  m.odelling  the  government,  and  producing  annual  parlia- 
ments ? 

A.  Yes,  by  calling  together  the  whole  bo':ly  of  the  people. 

^  Did  he  recommend  it  for  the  purpofe  of  new  modelling  the 
parliament  and  univerfal  fufFrage  ? 

y/.  Yes. 

fWas  you  prefent  at  Chalk  Farm  ? 
Yes,  1  was. 
^  On  what  day  was  you  prefent  there  ? 
4.\i\  recollect  right,  on  the  14th  of  April, 

j^  Was 
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a^.  Was  there  a  large  afTcmbly  of  perfons  on  that  day  ? 

J.  Yes,  a  very  large  aflembly. 

^  Do  you  know  the  perfons  of  any  that  were  prefent  ? 

y^  I  do  now  know:  I  was  not  then  fufficicntly  acquainted 
with  the  fociety. 

^  Do  you  know  the  prifoncr  at  the  bar— was  he  among  the 
perfons  prefent  ? 

J.  Yes,  he  was. 

^.  Who  was  in  the  chair  ? 

A  A  man  of  the  name  of  Lovett. 

fWhat  pafled  at  that  meeting  ? 
A  letter  was  read  from  the  fociety  called  the   Friends  of 
the  People,  which  letter  contained — 

Lord  Prcfident.  We  (hall  or  have  heard  the  letter  read. 

Mr.  Low.  Will  you  ftatc  what  was  the  converfations  and 
tranfacSlions  of  that  meeting,  as  far  as  you  recollect,  by  perfons. 
whom  you  have  fnice  known  as  members  of  the  Correfponding 
Society.     What  was  propofed  to  be  done  there  ? 

A.  They  propofed  obtaining  redrefs. 

^  Have  you  no  recollection  of  what  you  heard  read  or  fpoken 
there  ? 

A,  I  have  a  paper  in  my  pocket,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  look 
at  it,  from  which  I  can  tell  you. 

Lord  Prefident.  If  he  can  fpeak  of  any  particulars  of  that  ad- 
drefs,  he  may  be  examined  to  it. 

^  Have  you  got  the  addrefs  ? 

A.  Yes. 

fHas  it  been  given  in  evidence  ? 
No. 

fWere  any  printed  papers  delivered  at  that  time  ? 
Yes. 
^  Have  you  got  any  of  them  ? 
A.  Yes,  1  have. 
^  Produce  them.   (He  produces  the?n.) 

(Read  hy  the  Clerk  of  the  Court.) 
"  At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  London  Correfponding  Society, 
held  on  the  Green  at  Chalk  Farm,  on  Monday  the  14th  of 
April,   1794,  J.  LovETT  in  the  Chair,   The  follovjihg  Let- 
ters were  read : 
"  To  the  Chairman  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People. 
"  Sir, 
"  At  a  crifis  fo  important  as  the  prefent  there  needs  no  apo-i. 
logy  on  the  part  of  the  London  Correfponding  Society,  for  ad- 
drefling  itfeif  to  all  other  aflbciated  focieties,  who  have  in  view 
the  fame  objeift  as  themfelves. 

"  To  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  arguments 
are  not  wanting  to  (hew  the  importance  and  abfolute  neceffity  of 
a  full  and  fair  Reprefentation  of  the  People  of  Great  Britain. 

They 
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Thfy  have  invcfllgated  the  fubjeft  for  themfelves ;  they  have  ey- 
pofed  to  the  world  a  feries  of  plain  and  indifputable  facts,  which 
muil  excite  in  the  mind  of  every  man  M^ell  difpofed  to  his  coun* 
tr}',  apprchenfions  of  alarm  for  the  lecurityof  the  few  remaining 
veltiges  of  liberty,  from  which,  as  Britons,  we  deriv-^e  confoja- 
tion. 

"  Deeply  imprelTed  with  confiderations  of  this  nature,  the 
London  Correfponding  Society  earncllly  foliclts,  at  this  time,  the 
concurrence  and  aiUdance  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People,  in  aiTembling,  as  fpeedily  as  the  nature  of  the  bufinefs; 
will  admit,  a  Convention  of  the  Friends  of  Freedom,  for  thr 
purpofe  of  obtaining,  in  a  legal  and  conftitutionul  method,  a  full 
and  erFcctual  reprcfentation. 

"  Our  rcquefr  is  not  made  from  the  impreflions  of  the  mo- 
ment, but  after  the  matureft  deliben-ations  on  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  the  object  for  which  we  are  contendinc;,  and  of  the 
difficulties  v/e  may  expect  from  thofe  whofe  prcfent  intereils  ren- 
der them  hoftile  to  the  welfare  of  their  country. 

"  The  oppofition  of  fuch  perfons  is  no  fmall  argument  for  the 
goodnefs  of  our  caufe ;  and  their  late  conduct,  when  compared 
with  their  former  profeffions,  exhibits  a  depravity,  unparclleled, 
we  trufl:,  on  the  page  of  hillory. 

"  Under  the  aufpices  of  apoftate  reformers,  we  have  lately 
beheld  furious  and  alarming  encroachments  on  the  Liberties  of 
the  Penple. 

"  We  have  feen  with  indignation  and  horror  men  legally  and 
peaceably  afTembled,  difperfed  by  unconftitutional  powers,  and 
their  papers  feized. 

"  We  have  itti\  fome  of  our  moft  virtuous  brethren,  whofc 
only  crime  has  been  an  imitation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  his  aflb- 
ciates,  fejitenced  to  fourteen  years  tranfportation,  without  the 
fuid'tion  of  law  or  even  of  precedent,  of  which  number,  one  was 
htld  up  in  the  Britifh  Parliament  as  convitted  aiid  'condemned 
before  he  was  even  put  upon  his  trial. 

"'  The  infiduous  attempts  alfo  to  introduce  foreign  troops  into 
this  country,  without  the  confent  of  Parliament,  and  the  in- 
tended bill  to  embody  foreigners  into  his  Mujcfty's  fervice,  arc 
meafures  fufficiently  calculated  to  awaken  our  fears  for  the  ex- 
iitence  even  of  the  name  of  Liberty.  Nor  can  we  overlook  that 
part  of  the  prefent  fyftem  of  corruption,  which  maintains,  out  of 
the  public  plunder,  a  train  of  fpics,,  more  dangerous  to  fociety 
than  fo  many  afTaflins,  whofe  avowed  bufinefs  is  to  deftroy  the 
friends  of  the  .country,  one  by  one, 

"  Thefe  are  grievances  which  demand  immediate  redrefs,  and 
xvhen  added  to  thofe  evils  which  are  necellarily  conne<5ted  with 
every  partial  Reprcfentation  of  the  People,  call  for  the  ilrenuous 
exertions  of  every  lover  of  his  country, 

«  But 
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«  But  we  are  told  that  (he  prefent  is  not  the  time  for  Rcfvjrrri, 
and  that  innovation  may  introduce  dillurhance.  Are  tholl-  per-^ 
Ions  to  judge  of  the  proper  time  to  make  a  reform,  who  exiflr 
only  by  corruption  ?  Are  the  people  of  Britain  to  endure  every 
thiiiLi;  without  repining,  without  ardently  fceking  a  radical  Reform, 
becaufe  difturbances  may  happcji  ?  Have  the  enemies  to  reform 
told  us  whence  thefe  difturbances  are  to  originate  ?  Has  a  fingle 
overt  a'5t  been  committed  by  the  friends  to  freedom  ?  Have  not 
all  the  riots,  all  the  public  difturbances,  all  the  feditious  aflem- 
blies,  been  excited  by  the  enemies  to  reform  ?  And  do  they 
mean  to  tell  us  that  they  will  ftill  find  other  inftruments  for  their 
wicked  defi^ns  ;  that  thev  have  yitX.  thofe  who  will  act  over  again 
the  outrages  that  have  been  perpetrated  in  fome  parts  of  Britain, 
and  attempted  in  others  ? 

"  If  fuch  is  the  determination  of  thofe  pcrfons  hoftlle  to  Tifair 
reprefentation,  let  them  look  to  the  confequeuces ;  but  let  them 
recolle<5t  that  it  has  hap(iencd,  and  may  happen  again,  that  thofe 
who  kindled  the  flames  have  perKhed  by  them. 

"  The  friends  to  Reform  are  friends  to  Peace  ;  their  principles 
can  be  promoted  only  by  peaceable  means  ;  they  know  of  no  other 
method  of  obtaining  the  object  they  defirc.  But  they  will  not 
be  alarmed  by  the  threats  of  venal  apojiates  ;  they  will  not  dravy 
back  becaufe  they  have  {ttn  fome  of  their  beft  friends  doomed  to 
exile.  They  will  purfue  the  courfe  in  which  they  began,  and 
turn  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left. 

"  Cojivinced  as  tiie  London  Correfponding  Society  is,  that  a^ 
there  is  no  power  which  oiight^  fo  tj\ere  is  no  power  vvliich  can 
finally  withftand  the  juft  and  fteady  demands  of  a  people  refolved 
to  be  free  j  they  will  therefore  look  with  confidence  to  the  deter~ 
rnination^  and  they  hope  to  tlie  co-operation  of  the  Society  of  the 
Frieiids  of  tlie  People,  in  the  attainment  of  an  object  which 
involves  the  deareft  interefts  of  fociety. 

"  Convinced  alfo  chat  their  intentions  are  of  the  pureft  kind, 
fhcy  will  never  ftoop  to  anfwer  the  calumnies  of  their  enemies ; 
but  will   at  all  times,  and   in  all  circumftances,  endeavour,  by 
firmnefs  and  perfeveraxice,  to  deferve  the  countenance  and  appro-, 
bation  of  the  beft  friends  of  their  country,  t])e  friends  of  a  fair 
^eprefntatiun  of  the  People  of  Great  Britain. 
"I  am,  Sir, 
"  For  the  London  Correfpondmg  Societv, 
April  4,  1794.  "  Thomas  Hard'v,  Sec.'.' 

"  Committee  Rooms,    Frith  Street,    Jpril  11,  1794. 
«  Sir, 

«  Your  letter  of  the  4th  inftant,  addrefled  to  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Chairman  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  was  laid  before  that  So- 
ciety at  their  meeting  on  Saturday  laft;  and  they  inftrucled  theii; 
Committee  to  th;uik  the  London  Correfponding  Society  for  their - 
cpmmuaication,  and  to  exprcfs  the  alarm  they  feel  iii  common 

with 
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with  every  friend  of  liberty,  at  the  late  extraordinary  proceedings 
of  Government,  fo  ably  detailed,  and  fo  juftly  reprobated  by 
your  fociety.  They  alTure  you,  that  all  the  friends  of  reform 
may  '  look  with  confidence  to  the  determination  and  co-opera- 
tion' of  this  fociety  in  every  peaceable  and  conftitutional  mea-- 
fure,  which  fhall  appear  to  them  calculated  to  promote  the  objedt 
of  their  inftitution ;  but  they  do  not  think  that  which  is  recom- 
mended in  your  letter  is  likely  to  ferve  its  profefTed  purpofe. 
They  fear  it  will  furnifh  the  enemies  of  reform  with  the  means 
of  calumniating  its  advocates,  and  fo  far  from  forwarding  the 
caufe,  will  deter  many  from  countenancing  that  which  they  ap- 
prove. For  thefe  reafons,  the  Friends  of  the  People  muft  de- 
cline to  fend  delegates  to  the  Convention  propofed  by  the  Lon- 
don Correfponding  Society: — At  the  fame  time,  they  renew 
their  afTurances  of  good  will,  and  defire  of  preferving  a  proper 
underftanding  and  cordiality  among  all  the  Friends  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  notwithftanding  any  difference  of  opinion  that 
may  occur  as  to  the  beft  method  of  accomplifliing  it. 

"  In  the  name,  and  by  order  of  the  Committee, 

(Signed)  "  W.Breton,  Chairman. 

«   To  Mr.  T.  Hardy,  Secretary  to  the 
London  Correfponding  Society." 

Jury.  What  date  is  that  letter  ? 

J.  April  II,   1794. 

Mr.  Law.  Was  that  letter  read :  the  anfwer  of  the  Friends  of 
the  People  ? 

J.  Yes. 

^.  How  was  It  received  ? 

A.  With  univerfal  filence.  I  do  not  r^collecl  any  approbation 
of  it. 

^.  Do  you  recoUei^  any  marks  to  the  contrary  ? 

J.  Yes  ;  there  were  fome  fell  a  hilling. 

(Read  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court.) 
«  The  following  Resolvtions  were  then  pajfed  unanimoujiy  : 
"  Refolved  unanimoufly, 

"  I.  That  this  Society  have  beheld,  with  rifing  Indignation, 
proportioned  to  the  enormity  of  the  evil,  the  late  rapid  advances 
of  defpotifm  in  Britain ;  the  Invafion  of  public  fecurity ;  the 
contempt  of  popular  opinion  ;  and  the  violation  of  all  thofe  pro- 
vllions  of  the  Conftitution  intended  to  protect  the  people  agalnll: 
the  encroachments  of  power  and  prerogative. 

«  II.  That  our  abhorrence  and  deteflation  have  been  particu- 
larly called  f  jrth  by  the  late  arbitrary  and  flagitious  proceedings 
of  the  Court  of  Juftlclary  in  Scotland,  where  all  the  dodlrines 
and  practices  of  the  Star  Chambery  in  the  times  of  Charles  tha 
Firft,  have  been  r^z^/i't'^  and  aggravated  ■■,  and  where  fentences 
have  been  pronounced  m  open  violation  of  all  law  and  juftlce, 

which 
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which  murt  ftrike  deep  Into  the  heart  of  e\-ery  man  the  melan- 
choly convi6l!on  that  Britons  are  no  longer  free. 

"In.  That  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  late  Britlfli  Con- 
vention of  the  People  at  Edinburgh,  are  fuch  as  claim  our  appro- 
bation and  applaufe. 

**  IV.  Th:;tthe  conduifl  of  Citizens  Margarot  and  Gerald  in 
particular,  by  its  ftiicT:  conformity  with  our  wifhes  and  in- 
ftru(Sti(>n?,  and  the  ability,  firmncfs,  and  difinterefted  patriotifm 
which  it  (o  eminently  difplayed,  has  infpiicJ  an  enthufiafm  of 
?.eal  and  attachment  \vhich  no  time  can  obliterate,  and  no  per- 
fecution  remove  ;  and  that  we  will  prefcrve  their  names  engraven 
on  our  hearts  till  v/e  have  an  opportunity  to  redrefs  their  wrongs. 

*••  V.  That  any  attempt  to  violate  thofe  yet  remaining  laws, 
which  were  intended  for  the  fccurity  of  Engliflimen  againft  the 
tyranny  of  Courts  and  Minifters,  and  the  corruption  of  depen- 
dent Judges,  by  vefting  in  fuch  Judges  a  legifiative  or  arbitrary 
power  (fuch  as  has  lately  been  exercifed  by  the  Court  of  Judiciary 
ih  Scotland)  ouo;ht  to  be  confidered  as  dillblving  entirely  the  focial 
compact  between  the  Englifli  nation  and  their  governors ;  and 
driving  them  to  an  immediate  appeal  to  that  incontrovertible 
maxim  of  eternal  juftice,  th^t  the  fafcty  of  the  people  h  the  ^v- 
PREME,  and  in  cnps  of  neccffit)\  the  ONLY  Jaw. 

"  VI.  That  the  arming  and  difciplining  in  this  country,  either 
with  or  without  the  confent  of  Parliament,  any  bands  o^  emigrants 
and  foreigners^  driven  from  their  own  country  for  their  known 
nttiichyncnt  to  an  infamous  despotism,  is  an  outrageous  at- 
tempt t9  overaive  and  intimidate  the  free  fpirit  of  Britons ;  to 
f.ibjugate  them  to  an  army  of  ;/zt'rr^;/<7rj  cut-throats,  whoie-vieivs 
ayid  inter cjls  muft  of  jicceflity  be  in  direct  oppofition  to  thofe  of 
the  nation,  and  that  wo  pretence  whatever  ought  to  induce  the 
people  to  fuhmit  to  io  unconjUtntional  ?i  meafure. 

"  VII.  That  the  unconftitutional  projedl:  of  raifing  money 
and  troopsby  forced  benevolences  (and  no  benevolences  coile^lcd 
upon  requifition  from  the  King  or  his  Minifters  can  ever  in  reality 
be  voluntary)  and  the  equally  unjuififiable  nicafure  of  arming  one 
part  of  the  people  againft  the  other,  brouglit  Charles  the  firll  to 
the  block,  and  drove  James  the  fccond  and  his  poiferity  from  the 
throne;  and  that  confcquently  minifters  in  advifmg  fuch  meafures, 
ought  to  confider  vt'hether  they  are  not  guilty  of  high  treafon. 

"  VIII.  That  this  fociety  have  beheld  with  coniiderable  plea- 
fure  the  confijient  rcfpcil  which  the  Houic  of  Lords  difplayed  for 
their  own  Conftitutional  Rules  and  Orders,  on  the  fourth  of  the 
prefcnt  month,  upon  the  motion  of  Earl  Stanhope,  concerning  the 
interference  of  minifters  in  the  internal  government  of  France ; 
and  that  it  is  the  firm  convidlionof  this  fociety,  that  this  circum- 
ftaiKe  when  properly  detailed,  will  have  a  confiderable  eftedt  in 
convincing  the  country  at  large,  of  the  true  dignity  and  utility  of 
that  branch  of  his  majesty's  parliament. 

Vol.  II.  C  «  IX.  That 
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«  IX.  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be-given  to  Earl  Stan- 
hope, for  his  manly  and  patriotic  conduct  during  the  prefent  feflion 
of  Parliament;  a  conducft  v/hich  (unfupported  as  it  has  been  in 
the  fenate,  of  which  he  is  fo  truly  honourable  a  member)  has, 
together  with  the  timely  interference  of  certain  fpirited  and  patri- 
otic afTociations,  been  neverthelefs  already  productive  of  the  fa- 
lutary  efFedl  of  chafing  the  Heflian  and  Hanoverian  Mercenaries 
from  our  coafts  ;  who,  but  for  thofe  exertions,  might  have  been 
marched  perhaps,  ere  this,  into  the  very  heart  of  the  country,  to- 
gether with  others  of  their  countrymen,  to  have  peopled  the  Bar- 
racks, which  every  where  infult  the  eyes  of  Britons. 

"  X.  That  it  is  the  firm  convidtion  of  this  fociety,  that  a 
fteady  perfeverance  in  the  fame  bold  and  energetic  fentiments 
which  have  lately  been  avowed  by  the  friends  of  freedom  cannot 
fail  of  crowning  with  ultimate  triumph,  the  virtuous  caufe  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  fince  whatever  may  be  the  interefted  opinion  of 
hereditary  fenators,  or  packed  majorities  of  pretended  reprefenta- 
tives ;  truth  and  liberty  in  an  age  fo  enlightened  as  the  prefent, 
mufl:  be  invincible  and  omnipotent." 
«   This  fociety  having  addrejj'ed  M.  Margarot,  their  delegate^  an 

ADDRESS  to  Joseph  Gerajld  wat  read  as  follows^  and 

carried  unaninioujly, 
"  To  Joseph  Gerald,  a  prifiner  pntenced  by  the  High  Court 

of  JuJJiciary  o/~  Scotland,   to  traiifportation  beyond  the  feas 

for  FOURTEEN   YEARS  ! 

"  We  behold  in  you,  our  beloved  and  refpe<fted  friend  and 
fellow-citizen,  a  maityr  to  the  glorious  caufe  of  equal  reprefenta- 
tion ;  aiid  we  cannot  permit  you  to  leave  this  degraded  country 
v/ithout  exprefiing  the  infinite  obligations  the  people  at  large, 
%i\A  we  in  particular,  owe  to  you  for  yoiir  very  fpirited  exertions 
in  that  caufe  upon  every  occufion ;  but  upon  none  more  confpi- 
cuoufly  than  during  the  fitting  of  the  British  Convention 
of  the  PEOPLE  at  Edinburgh,  and  tlie  confequent  proceeding 
(we  will  not  call  it  trial)  at  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  Judiciary. 

"  We  know  not  which  molt  deferves  our  admiration,  the 
fplendid  talents  with  which  you  are  fo  eminently  diftinguifhed  i 
the  exalted  virtues  by  which  they  have  been  direded ;  the  perfe- 
verance and  undaunted  firmnefs  which  you  lo  nobly  difplayed  in 
refifting  the  wrongs  of  your  infulted  and  oppreiied  country;  or 
your  prefent  manly  and  philofophical  fuffering  under  an  arbitrary^ 
and  till  of  late  unprecedented  fentence :  a  fcntence,  one  of  the 
molt  vindictive  and  cruel  that  has  been  pronounced  fince  the  days 
of  that  moji  infamoMS  and  cver-to-bc-detejicd  Court  of  Star- 
Chamber,  the  enormous  tyranny  of  which  coft  the  firfl  Charles 
his  head. 

"  To  you  and  to  your  aflbciates  we  feel  ourfelves  moft  deeply 
indebted.  Eor  us  it  is  that  you  are  Cuffering  the  fentence  of 
tfanfportation  v/ith  felons,  the  viUit  gutcafts  of  fociety!    For 
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■irs  It  is  that  you  are  doomed  to  the  inliofpitable  fhorcs  of  New 
Holland  ;  where,  however,  we  doubt  not  you  will  cxpcricjice 
confiderable  alleviation  by  the  remembrance  of  that  virtuous 
condudl  for  which  it  is  impofcd  on  you,  and  by  the  fincere  regard 
and  efteem  of  your  Fellow  Citizens. 

«  The  equal  laws  of  this  country  have,  for  ages  pad,  been 
the  boaft  of  its  inhabitants  :  but  whither  arc  they  now  fled  ?  We 
are  animated  by  the  fame  fentiments,  are  daily  repeating  the  fame 
words,  and  committing  the  fame  a(5iions  for  which  you  are  thus 
infamoufly  fentenced;  and  we  will  repeat  and  commit  them  until 
we  have  obtained  redrefs ;  yet  we  are  unpunifhcd  !  Either  there- 
fore the  law  is  unjuft  towards  you  in  inflicfting  pianfmicnt  on  the 
exertions  of  Virtue  and  Talents^  or  it  ought  not  to  deprive  us  of 
our  Jhare  in  the  Glory  of  the  Martyrdorru 

**  We  again,  therefore,  pledge  ourfelves  to  you  and  to  our 
country,  never  to  ceafe  demanding  our  Rights  from  thofc  who 
have  ufurped  them,  until  having  obtained  an  equal  reprefentation 
of  the  People,  we  fliall  be  enabled  to  hail  you  once  more  with 
triumph  to  your  native  country.— We  wifli  you  health  and  hap- 
pinefs ;  and  be  aflured  we  never,  never  fhall  forget  your  name^ 
your  virtues^  nor  your  Great  Example. 

«  The  London  Correfponding  Society. 

"  John  Lovett,  Chairman. 
"  Thomas  Hardy,  Secretary. 
«  The  14th  of  April,  1794." 

"  It  was  alfo  unammoujly  refolvedy 

"  That  the  Committee  of  Correfpondence  be  dire<3:ed  to 
convey  the  approbation  of  this  Society— I.  To  Archibald 
Hamilton  Rowan,  prifoner  in  the  Newgate  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
for  his  unfhalcen  attachment  to  the  people,  and  for  his  fpirited 
aflertion  of  their  rights. 

"  II.  To  John  Philpot  Curran,  for  his  admirable  and  energetic 
defence  of  A.  H.  Rowan,  and  the  principles  of  Liberty,  as  well 
as  for  his  patriotic  condu6l  in  Parliament. 

"  III.  'Fo  the  Society  of  United  Irifhmen  in  Dublin,  and  to 
exhort  them  to  perfevere  in  their  exertions  to  obtain  juftice  for 
the  people  of  Ireland. 

"  I  v.  To  Skirving,  Palmer,  and  Aluir,  fiifFering  the  fame 
iniquitous  fentences,  and  in  the  fame  caufe  with  our  delegates. 

"  V.  To  John  Clark,  and  Alexander  Reid,  for  their  fo 
readily  and  difmtereftedly  giving  bail  for  our  delegates,  inftigatcd 
thereto  folely  by  their  attachment  to  liberty,  uninllueiiced  by  any 
perfonal  confidcration. 

"  VI.  To  Adam  Gillies,  Malcolm  Laing,  and  James  Gib-. 
fon,  for  their  able  afliftance  given  to  Jofeph  Gerald,  at  the  bar 
of  the  High  Court  of  Jufticiary  at  Edinburgh. 

"  VII.    To  felicitate  Mr.  Thomas  Walker,  of  Mancheftcr, 

and  the  people  at  large  on  the  event  of  his,  as  well  as  feveral 

C  2  other 
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other  late  trials,  and  on  the  developement  of  the  infamy  of  a 
f/ftem  of  fpies  and  informers. 

«  VIII.    To  Sir  Jofeph  Mawbey,  for  his  manly  conduct  at 
the  late  furreptitious  meeting  held  at  Epfom  iji  Surrey. 
"  It  was  alfo  unanimoufly  refolved, 
"  That  two  hundred  thoufand  copies  of  the  proceedings  and 
refolutions  of  this  Meeting  be  printed  and  publifned. 

"  J.  LovETT,  Chairman. 
"  T.  Hardy,  Secretary. 
"  Refolved, 
"  Thai  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to  the,Chairmai>, 
for  his  manjy  and  impartial  condu^St  this  doy. 

"  T.  Hardy,  Secretary." 
Mr.  Zi?rf .    Pray,  Sir,  with  whom  did  you  go  to  this  meeting  ? 
y/.    I  went  a  good  part  of  the  way  from  Store  Street,  Totten- 
ham Court  Road,  with  Mr.  Thelwall. 


^  How  did  you  know  it  was  to  be  held  at  Chalk  Fa 


arm 


J,  I  really  believed,  when  I  fet  out,  that  it  was  to  be  held:  in 
Store  Street. 

j^.  Was  the  change  of  place  intimated  to  you  by  any  particular 
perfon  ? 

A   Not  till  afcer  I  wa?  at  Store  Street. 

^,  "Who  told  you  it  was  to  be  at  Chalk  Farm  ? 

A  Mr.  Thelwall. 

^.  Did  he  tell  you  why  it  had  been  given  out  to  be  held  at 
Store  Street  ? 

yf.  If  I  recollect- right,  he  told  me  the  reafon  of  it  being  given 
out  to  be  held  at  Store  Street  was  an  apprehenfion  of  the  magi- 
ftrates  interfering  to  put  an  end  to  the  meeting. 

^.  Do  you  know  if  there  was  any  printed  or  written  notice 
left  at  Store  Street,,  to  inform  people  where  the  meeting  was  to 
be  held  ? 

y/.  Yes  ;  there  v/as  a  written  notice  fl:uck,on  the  door. 

^  You  went  with  Mr.  Thelwall  ? 

J.  Yes. 

♦^-  ^^'^l^o  propofed  Mr.  Lovett  being  put  in  the  chair. 

J.  I  cannot  i'.iy. 

•^  W'ho  were  the  principal  perfons  who  fpoke  and  ailed  in 
that  meeting  ? 

J.  Mr.  Lovett,  Mr.  Richtcr,  Mh.  Thelwallj  Mr.Hodgfon. 

^.  Did  Mr.  Tiiclwall  make  a  fpeech  at.  that  meeting  ? 

a!  Two  or  three. 

^  Do  you  recQlle(51:  any  thing  particular  in  any  of  thofe 
fpeeches  rcfpedting  fpies  and  informers  being  there  ? 

y^.  Yes ;  Mr.  Thelwall  was  for  admitting  all  fpies  and  in- 
formers there,  becaufe  the  number  of  the  menibers  of  the  Lon- 
don Correfponding  Society  could  be  no  agreeable  news  to  the 
miiiiitry. 

^  Who 
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^v  Who  read  the  rcfolutioiis  ? 
J'  I  think,  Mr.  Richter. 

^  Do  you  remember  any  objections  beiiig  made  to  the  words 
"  A  Britifh  Senutc"  in  one  of  thole  refblutions  ? 
yf.  Yes,  I  think  there  was. 
^.  By  whom  was  that  oLjcGtion  made  ? 
A'  I  cannot  tell. 
.^.  Do  you  recolletSl  ThelwalJ  faying  any  thing  on  that  fub- 

jca?' 

J.  As,  far  as  belief  goes. 

^  After  that  meeting  was  over,  where  did  you  adjourn  to, 
where  did  you  fpend  your  evening  ? — but  before  we  come  to 
that,  do  you  recolle^St  any  thing  particuhir  Mr.  Hardy  iaid  or  did  at 
that  meetijig  ? 

A  I  only  recolletS  Mr.  Hardy's  fpeaking  three  words.  Mr. 
Richter  was  reading,  and  in  the  midlt  of  his  reading  he  ftopt 
fhort  to  make  fome  obfervations  of  his  own ;  Mr.  Hardy,  who 
flood  below,  looked  up  to  him  and  fvid,  "  Read,  Sir,  without 
comment ;"  and  that  is  the  whole  that  I  recolle6l  of  Mr.  Hardy's 
faying  any  thing  at  all. 

^  Which  of  thofe  papers  was  Mr.  Richter  reading  ? 

A.  It  was  the  paper  that  has  jufl:  been  read,  the  addrefs  of  the 
London  Correfponding  Society. 

Lord  Prefulent.  Do  you  mean  the  general  addrefs,  or  the  ad- 
drefs to  Mr.  Gerald  ? 

A,  No,  I  mean  the  general  addrefs. 

.^.  Do  you.  remember  any  mention  of  a  future  meeting  to  be 
held  of  the  fociety  ? 

A.  There  was  a  talk  of  a  meeting  to  be  called  again  foon. 

i^.  Do  you  recoUecft  who  mentioned  that  ? 

A'.  No. 

^.  After  the  bufmcfs  of  the  day  was  over,  where  did  you  ad- 
journ to  fup  that  evening  ? 

A.  I  went  in  the  evening  to  the  divifion  room  in  Compton 
Street. 

i£.  Were  fuppers  had  at  other  divifions  that  evening  ? 

A.  I  know  nothing  of  that. 

^  Who  was  the  chairman  at  that  fuppcr  ? 

A.  Mr.lhelwall. 

^  Do  you  remember  any  remarkable  language  ufed  by  Mr. 
Thelwall  at  that  fupper,  or  in  the  courfe  ot  that  evening  ? 

A.  I  heard  fomething  tliat  very  much  aftoniflied  me. 

^.  What  was  it? 

A.  Thelwall  faid,  taking  up  a  pot  of  porter  in  his  hand,  which 
had  been  delivered  in  by  fome  waiter  or  fomebody,  and  blowini^ 
ofF  the  head  of  the  porter,  he  faid,  "  This  is  the  way  I  would 
h^ve  all  kings  ferved  j"  or,  "  This  is  the  way  I  would  ferve  all 

kings  ;'• 
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kings :"  one  or  other  I  am  accurate  in,  but  which  of  the  two  it 
was  I  cannot  fay. 

^.  But  one  of  the  two  expreffions  you  arc  fure  he  made  ufe 
of? 

J.  Yes, 

^  Were  any  particular  toafts  given  by  Mr.  Thelwall  ? 

JJ.  Yes — "  The  lamp-iron  at  the  end  of  Parliament  Street.^' 

^.  Did  he  add  any  thing  more — did  he  call  upon  any  body 
clfe  for  another  toa<l  ?  " 

A.  Yes,  he  called  for  fomebody  to  cover  it  y  fomebody  at  the 
further  end  of  the  room,  whom  I  knew  not,  cried  out,  "  The 
Treafury  bench." 

^.  Were  thofe  toalls,  by  the  members  prcfent,  drank  then  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^  And  they  were  members  of  the  Correfponding  Society. 

A.  I  fliould  believe  no  vifitors  were  admitted  that  night. 

3.  Do  you  know  a  perfon  of  the  name  of  Green  ? 

^Yes.^  ^ 

^.  Was  he  a  member  at  that  time  of  the  Correfpondiiig  So- 
ciety .? 

A.  Yes. 

^  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  heard  him  fay  any  where  re- 
fpecling  the  objecfh  of  their  general  plan;  what  was  the  end  they 
wiflied  to  obtain  ? 

A'  He  once  faid  to  mc,  annual  parliaments  and  univerfal 
fuffrage  were  only  to  be  confidered  as  ladders  to  attain  the  end. 

^  Was  he  a  member  of  the  fame  divifion  with  yourfelf  .^ 

A-  He  was. 

^.  Where  was  this  faid? 

/?.  It  was  in  the  coffee-room  before  you  go  into  the  dividon- 
room.     I  am  not  fpeakiiig  of  that  fame  evening. 


^.  Where  was  this  ? 


/.  No.  3,  Compton  Street,  Soho. 

^  Do  you  recolleft  his  faying  any  thing  about  parliament — 
the  ufe  it  was  of? 

A.  Yes, 

Lord  Prcfident.  Was  any  body  prefent,  or  was  it  only  a  con- 
verfation  between  you  two  ? 

A.  Between  us  two ;  there  were  feveral  other  people  in  the 
CC>ffee-room. 

Mr.  Law.  Were  they  near  enough  to  hear  you  ? 

A.  No,  I  don't  thinic  they  were. 

^.  Did  Green  fliew  you  a  knife  at  any  time,  of  any  particular 
fort?' 

A.  At  the  meeting  at  Chalk  Farm  there  was  a  kind  of  fhed, 
under  which  we  were  all  fitting  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  bufinefs  j  there  were  about  half  a  doztn  or  ten  in  the  fame 

box, 
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bnx,  and  I  was  furprizcd  by  five  or  fix  of  them  pulling  out  a 
little  inftrument  exa£tly  correfponding  with  each  other. 

Lord  Prcfident.  What  fort  of  an  inftriiment? 

A.  A  thing  called  a  cottteau  fccret^  a  French  knife. 

Mr.  Lmu.  Dcfcribe  the  form  of  thcrfl — have  you  got  one  of 
them  ? 

//.  No,  I  have  not. 

^.  You  have  fecn  French  knives  ? 

y?.  Yes  i  there  is  a  fpring,  by  means  of  which  it  (lands  fixed, 
when  open,  like  a  common  cafe  knife  ;  and  when  the  blade  is 
put  back,  unlefs  you  put  out  that  fpring  you  cannot  (hut  it ;  and 
unlefs  the  fpring  breaks,  a  perfon  cannot  cut  himfelf  by  it  flying 
back. 

^.  Do  you  recolle<a  any  of  the  perfons  who  had  them } 

J'.  I  obferved  five  or  fix  with  thefc  knives.  One  of  them  was 
Mr.  Pearce. 

^.  Did  Green  fhew  you  a  knife  of  the  fame  conftrudion  ? 

A.  Jt  was  in  confequeiiceof  converfition  I  learned  where  they 
were  to  be  had.  When  I  faw  thefe  knives,  and  five  or  fix  with 
them,  an  obfervation  was  made  that  they  were  bread  and  cheefe 
knives,  and  upon  that  obfervation  there  was  a  fmile  went  round. 
I  looked  upon  it  as  harmlefs  innocence. 

^.  Did  you  learn  from  Mr.  Green  what  number  of  knives  he 
had  fold  ? 

A.  I  enquired  where  they  were  to  be  had  j  I  was  informed  I 
might  get  one  at  Mr.  Green's.  There  was  a  man  from  Shef- 
field in  the  box,  whofe  name  I  do  not  recollect. 

Lord  PrrfuiiJit.  Did  you  know  where  Mr.  Green  lived  at  that 
time  ? 

/f.  Not  at  that  time.  I  afked  one  of  the  company  where  he 
lived,  and  he  tul J  me  he  was  a  perfumer  and  hair-dreifer  in  Orange 
Street,  Leicefter  P'ields. 

Mr.  Law.  Did  you  go  there  \ 

J.  In  the  week  after  I  did. 

^  Did  you  learn  from  Mr.  Green  what  number  of  knivxs  he 
had  fold .? 

A.  I  think  he  faid  he  had  fold  between  two  and  three  hundred ; 
he  told  me  to  fpeak  very  low,  for  the  parlour  door  was  open  ad- 
joining to  the  fhop,  and  he  fmiled  and  faid  that  his  wife  was  ^ 
damned  ariftocrat. 

i^.  Did  you  attend  afterwards  a  meeting  of  your  divifion, 
which  I  think  was  No.  2,  Compton  Street,  upon  the  28th  of 
April  ? 

A  I  cannot  recoiled  the  day  exadly,  but  I  believe  I  attended 
regularly. 

^  Do  you  recoiled  any  obfervation  made  by  Mr.  Pearce  re- 
fpecting  thofe  knives  and  the  \xi<i  cf  them,  and  the  conveiiiency  of 
Uiem  I 

A,  At 
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A.  At  that  time  ? 

^.  Kx.  any  time  ? 

A,  At  the  meeting  at  Chalk  Farm,  he  fald,  "  If  you  ftrike  with 
them  they  will  not  fly  back."  The  man  from  Sheffield  found 
f^iult  very  much  with  the  conftru(5lion  of  thc^e  knives. 

^  What  fault  did  he  find  ? 

A.  He  faid  that  they  were  made  in  a  very  bungling  manner, 
not  equal  to  thofe  made  at  Sheffield. 

^.  Did  he  mention  there  was  a  great  jiumber  of  a  fimilar  con- 
flru6lion  made  at  Sheffield  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^  You  fay  you  do  not  rccollecl  whether  he  was  prefent  the 
28th  of  April  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  day  of  the  month. 

^  Was  you  prefent  v/hen  any  fubfcription  was  made  for  a 
perfon  who  was  then  in  Newgate  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  that  was  a  Dr.  Hodgfon. 

^  Where  was  that  propofed  ? 

A.  In  the  divifion. 

$1.  Do  you  recolletEt  when  that  was  ? 

A.  I  don't  recolle<fl  the  date  of  it. 

fWas  any  thing  collected  at  that  fubfcription  ? 
I  cannot  fay,  but  I  think  to  the  contrary.  I  think  they 
faid  he  had  been  relieved  >  and  I  am  lioimd  to  fpeak  the  truth, 
and  I  am  bound  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  therefore  I  will  cer- 
tainly add  this  to  it,  that  the  application  for  relief  was  rejecl:ed 
on  account  of  the  violence  of  his  conduct;  and  I  think  there 
was  another  reafon,  that  he  was  not  confidered  as  a  member  of 
the  London  Correfponding  Society. 

.^  Was  you  prefent  at  a  dinner  on  the  22d  of  May  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  of  the  London  Conftitutional  So- 
ciety i* 

A.  Yes. 

^  Before  I  go  to  that,  I  will  juft  afk  you  as  to  an  earlier 
period,  Concerning  a  meeting  on  the  25th  of  February,  1794. 
Do  you  remember  being  prefent  at  a  divifion  meeting  when  any 
addrefs  from  Stockpoit  was  read  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^  Have  you  that  addrefs  about  you  .? 

y/.  I  don't  think  I  have. 

Lord  Preftdent.  What  day  in  the  month  of  February  ? 

A.  I  cannot  fay. 

^.  Can  you  alcertain  at  what  end  of  the  month  ? 

A.  I  cannot. 

Mr.  Law.  Where  was  it  read — at  your  own  divifion  \ 

A.  Yes. 

fOf  what  divifion" was  vou  ? 
No.  2. 

^  Look 
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■^  Look  at  that  paper,  and  fee  whether  that  was   the  paper 
that  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  February  at  your  diVifion  ? 

y!.  This  paper,  I  am  very  fure  was  read;  I  need  ncit  look  any 
further  to  the  contents,  bccaufe  there  are  my  ii\itials  to  it. 
(Read  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court.) 
"  Reprinted  1794,    dated   Stockport,    January  5,   1 794. 
"   The  Rights  of  Swine. — An  Addrcfb  to  th^  Poor. 

*  Be  careful  to  withhold 

*  Your  talons  from  the  wretched  and  the  bold  ; 

*  Tempt  not  the  brave  and  needy  to  d..'fpair, 

'  For  though  your  violence  fhould  leave  them  bare 

*  Of  gold  and  filver,  fwords  and  darts  remain, 

'  And  will  revenge  the  wrongs  which  they  fullain  ; 
'  The  plunder'd  flill  have  arms.     Step.  juv. 

^'  Hard  indeed  mufl:  be  the  heart  which  is  unaffecfted  with  the 
prefent  diftrefs  experienced  by  the  poor  in  general  in  this  com- 
mercial nation.  Thoufands  of  honeft  and  induftrious  people  in 
Great  Britain  are  literally  f!:arving  for  want  of  bread  ;  and  the 
caufe  invariably  ailigned  is  a  ftagnant  commerce.  My  opinion  on 
this  fubjecfl  will  perhaps  appear  to  fome  a  ftrange  phenomena — It 
is  that  a  ftagnant  commerce  is  not  the  real  caufe  of  the  want  of 
the  neceflaries  of  life  among  the  laborious  poor.  And  I  am  con- 
fident, that  while  the  '  eartia  yields  her  increafe,'  there  is  a  me- 
thod founded  on  Juftfce  and  Reafon,  to  prevent  the  poor  from 
wanting  bread,  be  the  ftate  of  trade  whatever  it  may. 

"  In  the  firft  place,  then,  I  will  afk,  What  are  the  principal 
fources  of  human  fubfiftence  ? — Certainly  corn  and  grafs.  Corn 
is  moulded  into  many  fhapes  for  the  ufe  of  man,  but  chiefly  into 
■bread,  which  is  the  ftatf  of  life ;  and  from  grafs  we  derive  our 
flefli,  milk,  butter,  cheefc,  Sec.  befides  wool  and  leather,  which 
I  think,  with  the  addition  of  coal,  and  a  few  other  minerals, 
jiearly  make  up  the  real  neceflaries  of  life. 

"  I  aflc  again,  then,  who  is  fo  infatuated  to  fay,  that  the  grow- 
ing of  corn  or  grais  is  dependent  on,  or  conne<5led  with  the  prof- 
perity  or  adverfity  of  trade  ?  Certaijily  (thank  heaven!)  they 
are  not  affeded  by  the  devouring  fword  or  ruined  commerce  (ex- 
cept at  the  feat  of  war).  Corn  grows  not  in  the  loom,  nor 
grafs  upon  the  anvil  ;  why  is  it  then  that  while  there  is  plenty  of 
bread  the  poor  are  llarving  ?  Is  there  not  as  much  grain  and  grafs 
in  the  land  as  when  the  trade  flourillied  ?  Suppofe  trade  were  to 
rife  immediately  to  an  amazing  degree,  would  it  make  one  grain 
of  corn  or  blade  of  grafs  more  ?  Certainly  not.  Why  then,  I 
afk  again,  are  the  Poor,  who  are  the  pecu'iar  care  of  Him  who 
delights  to  do  his  needy  creatures  good,  not  fatisfied  with  the 
good  of  the  land  ? 

"  The  following  reafons  are  at  leaft  fatisfactory  to  myfelf  ;— 
Becaufe,  in  the  time  of  national  profperity,  houle  and  land  rent 
(confequently  proviftons)  are  always  raifed  by  the  wealthy  and 

Vol.  IL  D  voluptuous. 
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voluptuous,  till  they  are  at  laft  at  par  with  high  wages ;  but  when 
War,  or  any  other  caufe,  has  ruined  or  impeded  commerce,  and 
reduced  wages,  rents  and  provifions  remain  unabated.  The 
poor  callico-weavers,  in  the  vicinity  of  Manchefter,  notorioufly 
illuftrate  this  arc!;ument,  as  they  are  nov/  (they  who  can  get  any) 
working  for  fifty  and  fixty  per  cent,  lefs  wages  than  at  this  time 
two  years  back,  and  the  nece/uHies  of  life  are  rather  augmented 
in  their  prices  than  diminifhed  ! 

"  Hearken,  O  ye  poor  of  the  land  !  While  great  men  have  an 
unbounded  pov/er  to  raife  their  rents  and  your  provifions,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  an  uncontrouled  power  to  make  War,  and  confe- 
queiitly  to  dry  up  or  diminilh  the  fources  of  your  income,  your 
fubfiftencc  will,  at  the  b!.ft  be  precarious,  and  your  very  exigence 
often  mif^rable  ! — The  prefjnt  want  of  bread  and  butcher's 
meat  amongft  the  poor  is  not  owing  to  the  want  of  grain  or 
grafs  in  the  world,  nor,  I  prcfame  in  this  land,  but  owing  to  the 
price  of  it  being  exceffively  above  the  price  of  labour.  When, 
therefore,  the ,  price  of  labour  cannot  be  brought  up  to  the  rate 
of  provifions,  provifions  fhould  be  reduced  to  the  rate  of  labour. 
Till  this  is  pracfticable,  the  peer  are  miferable  ! 

"  During  the  lail  twenty  years,  mechanical  wages  have  been 
vaticd according  to  circum-ftances  feveral  times,  and  not  unufually, 
in  fomc  branches,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  even  fifty  per  cent. 
—-I  mean  on  the  lowering,  as  well  as  the  rifing  fide  of  the  me- 
dium. But,  with  regard  to  land-rent,  its  variations  have  al- 
ways been  progreiTive :  and  to  find  a  fmgle  inftance  to  the  con- 
trary, would  be  almoil,  if  n.ot  altogether,  impoifible. 

"  It  requires  but  little  fagacity  to  fee,  that  the  Game  Laws, 
Riot  Acl,  laws  againft  vagrants  and  felons.  Sec.  5cc.  are  made 
chiefly  for  the  fecurity  of  the  rich,  againft  the  depredations  of  the 
poor.  But  what  fecurity  have  the  poor  againft  the  oppreffion  and 
extortion  of  the  rich  ?  Certainly  none  at  all.  As  every  comfort 
of  life  is  derived  from  land,  and  as  the  rich  are  proprietors  there- 
of, it  may  in  fome  fenfe  be  laid,  that  they  hold  the  iikies  of  life 
and  death  ;  and  whilft  they  can,  uninterruptedly,  raife  their  rents 
without  liiritation  or  rcftraint,  they  have  an  alarming  and  un- 
bounded power  over  not  only  the  happinefs,  but  even  the  lives 
of  the  great  mafs  of  the  people — the  poor. 

"  If,  then,  Stat-finen  have  a  right  to  advance  their  lands  in 
times  of  profperity,  the  poor  ought  to  have  a  Parliament  of  their 
own  choofing,  invefted  with  power  to  reduce  them  in  days  of 
adverfity.  This  ba\  nee  of  power  betweeji  die  rich  and. the  poor 
-would  be  produ6-tive  of  a  thoufand  times  more  confolation  to  this 
natioii,  than  the  chimerical  nonfenfe  of  court-jugglers,  '  the  ba- 
lajjce  of  pov/er  in  Europe,'  Nor  can  I  imagme  that  any  judi- 
cious pcrfon  would  call  fuch  a  power  in  Parliament  unjuft  or 
irrational,  which,  when  exercifed,  could  ruin  none,  but  blefs 
millions !    If  it  would  be  cruel  to  make  a  Statefoian  of  twenty 

thoufand 
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i:,r^  a  vfir  or  two  upon  ten  thou- 
tHoulaad  pounds  per  ^""'^'^1    ;^^Jj;^'i^  .^ake  the  Spltal- 

Tand  poancK  how  rnuch  '^<^f  ^^f^'^  f  J^^-^^;,,  hundred  thoufands 

;  ■!:;t^er;^^x::.t'"4^:Ua  r.„a.  happy  <he 

as  Great  Britain  in  her  ptcient  1^-^^      /;  ,   dinners'    in  the 

the  impudent  Nobles  advcrtiling  ^^^^  .  ^J^^^,/ ^  ^ed 'U-ou 
very  f.ce  of  the  hungry  poor,  ^'•'"^;j  ^^.^^  ^'^\'J"^"epin.,  and 
the  other  hand,  vvrdows  orphans,  -^^f  ^\'^^' b^;;,:,^e  ^odfous  in 
often  dying    for  want  ot  b      ^  !     WH     c  n  be  m^^^^^ 

the  fight  of  H^^};^",^^^",:^f,|'"  kingdom  at  this  moment,  and 

hands  and  your  "-"^^^The  p"lfy  ^pVions  mad^  for  you  at 
joled  and  degraded,  by  the  P^^^^Y  ^"  .  ^^  ^^.^^i^,      ^hich  ferve 

different  times  and  m  ^^"^"^P.^^' .f.^d  b^fl  and  your  mifery 
onlpo  make  your  navei^mo^^^^^^^^  y^,  ^^,^,> 

of  longer  duration?  ^ '^\'^'^  ^''^'^^^  take  a  further  look  into 
tors,  but  I  fcorn  the  means  Ye  poor  h,  principles  of  realoa 
your  rights,  and  you  ^'^\  ^^'  ^'^J' ^^i" ^erfon  has  a  ri^ht,  yea,  a 
and  juftice,  every  peace.iole  and  ^l^-J*^'  P^^  ^  ,  j-^a  /  Be- 
cdivine  right,'  to  be  .^-f"^  tilelbLd  bv  wholefale, 
fides,  IS  It  not  monftrouUv  piovolcm    to 

and  relieved  by  retail !  I^ook  agam  and  jo-^^^^  '  ^  ^^^^ 
colleaion.,  fubfcriptions,  and  caar  tits,  J^[^  "^^^^^^^^^^  .f  ,1,^ 
the  appendages  of  coi-ruptio..ext...rH^^PP^^^ 

benevolent  Father  of  ^^^^^^^^  Z  running  over,  fuch 
prov.iions  enough,  and  ^^^  '^  iut?ouous,  that  many  of  you 
is  the  wafte  of  the  great  and  ^^i^  f  "';^'^'v^^^.^^-^,  e  opprcffed, 
poor  would  f'-^-^^^J^^XoJS:^  in'tlisknd!'  It 

-      '  '"h  b^  'fair^The  land  co^t^lns  plenty;    and  if  provifions 
would  be  talle.      i  ne  lanu  c  i        j  would 

were   (as  they  ou^ht  ^^^e     reduced  ^o  J o^^^ 

;r"rT    rtftru.^^on  ofTour  trade,  and  the  means 
But,  befides  the  '^^^'^,,/^J.       ,.^  r,,  your  bread  eaten 


-  iiut,  Deuoebuc  ^^^';,  ^";;i.  (i^„  to  fee  your  bread  eaten 
of  fubfiilence,  you  have  the  h^^'^'^^^  ^i  it  and  vour  parental, 
by  dragoons  and  hunting  hones,  ^Pf  ^^X  Jua^ilns  can  give 
afeaionate,  loving,  provident,  and  tendei  guaiduns,  caA  give 
you  a  good  reafon  why— It  is  then  ov   •  ^^^  ^^-^^  ^^ 

cc  Hearken  O  ye  poor  o^  ^^^e "t'^-  "^^^  y^^^  ''''^'''  '^^'^1 
We!  Ariie!  .cm  yourlelv^s  with  truth,   jult:c.,        ^^^_ 
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Ton — lay  fiege  to  corruption  ;  and  your  unity  ar^d  invincibilit)'' 
/hall  teach  your  opprefTors  terrible  things  !— Purge  the  repre- 
ientation  of  your  country — claim,  as  your  unalienable  right, 
univerfal  fuffrage,  and  annual  Parliaments.  And  whenever  you 
have  the  gratification  to  choofe  a  rcprefcntative,  let  him  be  from 
the  lower  order  of  men,  and  he  will  know  how  to  fympathize 
with  you,  and  reprefent  you  in  charaiSter.— Then,  and  not  till 
then,  fhall  you  experience  univerfal  peace  and  inceflant  plenty. 

«  J  Friend  to  the  Poor" 

Mr.  Law,  Grove,  I  think  you  fay  you  was  prefent  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  on  the  2d  of  May  ? 

J.  Yes,  I  v^^as. 

^.  Was  you  admitted  by  a  ticket  ? 

J.  I  was. 

fWho  furnifiied  you  with  that  ticket  ? 
The  preceding  evening,  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten 
o'clock,  Mr.  Hardy  came  to  my  houfe  and  brought  me  a  ticket.. 
I  think  there  was  ys.  6d.  markea  on  it.  I  put  my  hand  in  my 
pocket  to  pay  him  for  it,  and  he  faid  there  was  nothing  to  pay  for 
this  ticket. 

Lord  Prcjidcnf.  Where  did  he  bring  it  to  you  ? 

y/.  He  came  to  me  In  Crown  Court,  Covent  Garden.  I  un- 
dcrftood  it  was  a  meeting  of  the  Conftitutional  Society,  with  a 
certain  number  of  the  Correfponding  Society,  who  were  invited 
to  that  dinner,  and  Mr.  Hardy  brought  me  a  ticket. 

Mr.  LmiA.  Did  you  go.  there  as  a  member  of  the  London  Cor- 
refponding Society  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^  Do  you  know  how  many  tickets  were  given  out  to  tha 
members  of  the  London  Correfponding  Society  ? 

A.  If  I  may  prefume  to  guefs — 

^  Do  you  know  hc^w  many  members  of  the  London  Cor- 
refponding Society  were  prefent,  who  were  not  alfo  members  o£ 
the  Conftitutional  Society  ? 

A.  I  think  I  may  fay  twenty. 

^  Do  you  recolleo:  before  dinner  aay  news  coming  of  any 
particular  public  event  ? 

A.  There  was  fomc  news  of  fome  public  event. 

^  What  was  faid  ^  upon  that — was  it  good  or  bad  news  to- 
this  country  ? 

A.  I  underftood  it  to  be  very  bad  news. 

^  Now  in  this  Conftitutional  Society,  or  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  London  Correfponding  Society,  was  there  any  joy^ 
or  what,  ihewn  on  the  occafion  ? 

A.  There  fcemed  to  be  univerfal  fatisfadtion,  and  it  appeared 
to  be  carried  about  the  room  with  great  eagernefs. 

^  Was  there  any  particular  fong  fiuig,  called  The  Fre« 
Conftitution  ? 

J,  Yesi. 
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A.  Yes;  it  was  delivered  to  me  before  dinner,  in  the  other 
room,  by  a  perfon  who  delivered  them  round  to  ail  the  perfons 
there,  as  fhr  as  they  would  go. 

^  Did  you  fee  any  papers  of  any  fort  that  laid  on  the  plates 
in  the  room  ? 

A.  I  recollect  there  was  one  on  a  plate. 

^.  Was  it  of  the  fame  fort  that  was  delivered  in  the  other 
room  ? 

A.  I  cannot  fay. 

^.  Can  you  fay  whether  it  was  the  fame  fort  as  the  fong  ? 

A.  I  don't  know. 

j^.  Who  was  in  the  chair  at  that  dinner  ? 

A,  I  undei-ftood  A^r.  Home  Tooke. 

fRecolledl:  yourfelf  ? 
I  believe  it  was  a  JNTr.  Wharton,  and  even  in  that  I  don't 
know  I  am  corredt,  but  I  think  fo. 

^.  I  believe  he  is  a  member  of  parliament  ? 

A.  I  underftand  io. 

^  Was  Mr.  Horne  Tooke  there  I 

A.  He  was. 

fDo  you  know  Lord  Daer  ^ 
I  do,  by  fight. 
^.  Will  you  name  any  particular  perfons  you  remember  who 
were  prefent  ? 

A.  Mr.  Horne  Tooke,  Mr.  Wharton,  a  gentleman  who  came 
into  court  juft  now  of  the  name  of  Burchell,  Mr.  Sharp,  whom 
I  have  known  many  years,  an  engraver,  and  feveral  members  of 
the  Correfponding  Society, 

fDo  you  know  Mr.'FrofI:  ? 
Yesj  Mr.  Froft  was  there,  and  fat  clofe  to  Mr.-Horua 
Tooke. 

^.  Were  thefe  members  or  villtors  ? 

A.  I  caimot  fay,  becaufe  I  did  not  belong  to  the  Conftitittiona} 
•Society. 

^.  Was  Hardy  there  ? 
A.  Yes,  he  was. 

Do  you  know  if  Mr.  Thelwall  was  there  ? 
Yes,  he  was  there. 

f.  Mr.  Richter  ? 
Yes,  he  was  there. 
^;  Mr.  Lovett  ? 
A.  Yes,  he  was  there. 
^  Mr.  A4oore? 
A.  Yes,  he  was  there. 
i^.  Mr.  Pearce? 
A^  Yes,  he  was  there. 
^  One  Jones  ? 

A  Yes, 
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A.  Yes,  he  was,  and  is  a  member  of  the  London  Correfpoiid- 
Ing  Society. 

^  What  f'ings  were  funir ;  do  you  recollect  ? — Do  you 
know  a  fong  by  the  name  of  G?  Ira  ? 

A.  That  was  not  fung,  I  believe;  but  the  moment  the  com- 
pany got  into  the  room,  the  mufic  ftruck  up  Ca  Ira;  and,  I 
think,  it  played  the  whole  dinner,  from  beginning  to  end.  It 
was  encored  (everal  times. 

j^.  Do  you  recollect  anv  other  mufic  tunes  that  were  played  ? 

A.  The  Marfellois  March. 

^.  Any  other  tune  ? 

A.  The  Carmagnol. 

i^.  Did  the  company  fe.em  pleafed  with  the  mufic — was  there 
any  approbation  fliewn  ? 

A.  I  never  heard  fuch  an  univerfal  din  of  approbation  in  the 
whole  courfe  of  niy  life,  for  there  was  nothing  but  a  general 
fcene  of  clapping.  I  believe  mrifl  people's  hands  fmarted,  and 
their  ears  .iched. 

^.  Do  you  recollecT:  any  particular  toafts  after  dinner  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

^.  Do  you  remember  any  particular  addrefs  that  was  made  to 
the  company  prefent  by  Mr.  Home  Tooke  ? 

A.  I  do / 

^  V/ill  you  flatc  as  v/ell  as  you  can  the  fubftance  of  that 
addrefs — the  words,  if  vou  can. 

A.  Some  time  after  dinner  Mr.  Home  Tooke  got  up,  and 
iilence  was  called,  and. he  prefaced  his  addrefs  by  an  obferva- 
tion,  that  one  in  fifty  m  that  room  might  be  confidered  as  a 
government  ('^y*  ^"^  ^^  them  he  particularly  wifhed  to  addrefs 
himfelf.  In  confequence  of  that  addrefs,  I  mult  confefs  I  did 
attend  to  what  he  laid.  It  being  an  addrefs  to  fpies  and  in- 
formers, I  conceived  It  material. 

^.  Now  you  may  tell  us  what  he  faid,  and  fpeak,  according 
to  the  befi  of  your  recoiledlion,  what  Mr.  Home  Tooke  delivered 
in  that  aiVembly  ? 

A.  He  begged  the  company  to  take  notice  that  he  was  not  in 
a  itate  of  inebriation,  for,  having  fomething  to  fay  to  the  com- 
pany, he  had  taken  care  to  refrain  from  his  gl;:fs ;  and,  for  fear 
of  being  miftakcn  in  being  taken  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  intoxica- 
tion, he  begged  every  body  prefent  to  take  particular  notice  what 
he  fiid.  He  called  t;ie  parliament  a  fcouadrcl  fmk  of  corrup- 
ion;  he  called  the  oppofijion  in  parliament  a  fcoundrel  fink  of 
oppofition  ;  he  faid  th^^re  v/as  a  juncflion  between  thefe  two  fcoun- 
drel parties,  formed  for  the  purpofe  of  deitroying  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  country.  He  began  to  fpeak  about  the  hereditary 
nobility  of  the  country.  Speaking  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  he 
aficed  if  that  fkip-jack  Jenkinfon  could  be  cxmiidered  as  one  of 
tlw  hereditary  nobility  of  the  country ;  and  1  think,  if  my  me- 
'  mory 
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mory  is  right,  he  paid  the  fame  compliment  to  llie  Houfc  of 
Lords  as  he  did  to  the  other  houfc. 

Lord  Prefidcnt.  Don't  talk  about  comph'mont ;  confine  your- 
fclf  to  fa^fts  and  exprcffions,  which  were  actually  made  \.\{c^  of. 

y/.  He  faid  that  there  was  a  jundlion  between  the  oppofition  in 
the  Houfe  of  Lords,  the  fam.c  as  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  He 
fiid  the  fame,  or  words  to  that  efFetft. 

Mr,  Laiv.  Did  he  fay  aiiv  thing  of  the  King  ? 

A.  Me  fjid  it  was  in  oru\r  either  to  amufe  or  abufe,  I  don't 
know  the  word,  that  poor  man  the  King. 

^.  Do  you  exprefs  a  doubt  whether  thefc  words  were  ufed,  or 
was  it  one  or  the  other  ? 

Jl.  It  was  one  or  the  other. 

Lord  Prtfident.  What  was  in  order  to  amufe  ? 

A.  The  junction  between  the  two  parties. 

Mr.  Law.  Was  any  thing  further  faid  bv  him  ? 

J.  I  do  not  recoiled— Yes,  I  think  he  faid  likewife,  t-hat  the 
jundl:ion  of  the  oppofition  in  parliament,  with  the  ariftocratic 
party  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  was  meant  to  abufe  and  de- 
ceive the  people  of  this  country. 

.^.  Did  he  mention  any  thing  further  refpedling  the  King  ? 

y/.  I  cannot  fiy. 

^.  Did  he  fay  what  was  the  objedl  of  his  addrefs  or  mea- 
fures  ? 

J.  I  don't  rccolIcLT:. 

^  How  was  this  addrefs  of  his  received  ? 

A.  With  great  applaufe. 

^.  Had  there  beeii  any  fong  fung  to  the  tune  of  God  fave  the 
King  ? 

A.  There  was. 

^  Do  you  recollecl  Mr.  Home  Tooke's  faying  any  thing 
refpeifting  the  fong  that  had  been  fung  to  that  tune  r 

A.  I  cannot  recollect  what  it  was. 

Lord  Prefident.  Was  it  the  fong  of  God  fave  the  King  ? 

A.  No ;  a  fong  to  the  tune  of  that. 

Mr.  Law.  What  was  the  fong  ? 

A  I  don't  know. 

^.  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Tooke's  finging  or  reciting  any 
lines  of  that  fong  ? 

A.  If  I  am  right,  Mr.  Home  Tooke  fung  that  fong,  or  he 
fung  an  additional  verfe  which  had  been  forgot. 

^   What  did  he  fupply  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  the  words.     I  do  not  recolle<9:. 

fWhat  was  the  name  of  the  fong  .'' 
The  Free   Conftitution.      Mr.   Home  Tooke  fung  that 
fong. 

^.  The  fong  of"  the  Free  ConftitutioH  was  delivered  before 
dinner  ? 

A.  Yes; 
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A.  Yes ;  I  cannot  fay  whether  the  fong  in  the  plates  was  the 
fame  or  not. 

^.  Do  you  recollecl  the  firfl  line  of  the  fong  that  was  fung 
to  the  tune  of  God  fave  the  King  ? 

J.  I  do  not. 

Crofs-exam'med by  Ml-,  (jiz^s. 

^.  Pray,  Mr.  Groves,  what  are  you  ? 

J.  I  have  followed  the  bufinefs  of  conveyancing  two  or  three 
and  twenty  years. 

^.  Then  you  are  a  law)''er  ? 

A.  Yes,  if  you  call  that  a  law}^er. 

^.  Is  conveyancing  the  only  branch  of  bufinefs  that  you  have 
followed  ? 

jL  As  an  attorney  I  iiever  brought  an  a(5lion  or  defended 
an  action  in  my  life. 

^.  Are  you  an  attorney  ? 

^.  Are  vou  a  folicitor  ? 

J.  Not  in  Chancery. 

^  I  don't  afk  whether  you  arc  a  folicitor  in  Chancery,  you 
have  been  long  enough  in  the  law  to  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  folicitor.     Are  you  a  folicitor  ? 

J.  Yes. 

.9.  Where  have  you  been  a  folicitor  ? 

j:  Here. 

^.  A  folicitor  in  the  Old  Bailey,  then  you  never  having  been 
a  folicitor  in  Chancery,  but  an  Old  Bailey  folicitor,  did  not  you 
know  what  a  folicitor  was  ? 

J.  If  I  had  the  leaft  idea  I  would  have  given  you  a  fair  and 
unequivocal  anfvver,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  me. 

^  It  did  not  occur  to  you  that  you  was  an  Old  Bailey  folici- 
tor ;  it  was  very  natural  you  fhould  forget  your  profelEon  in  the 
court  where  you  prad:ife  ? 

J.  I  gave  you  what  I  thought  an  immediate  anfwer.  I  knew 
what  I  was  very  well,  but  I  don't  know  the  real  meaning  of  the 
word  folicitor  as  applied  to  me. 

^  You  did  not  know  that  I  meant  to  afk  yoi^  any  thing  but 
whether  you  was  a  folicitor  in  Chancery. 

J.  No. 

fWhen  was  the  firft  time  you  were  at  any  of  thefe  meetings  ? 
The  20th  of  January. 
^  How  came  you  to  go  there  ? 
A.  I  was  fent  there  by  a  gentleman. 
^  By  whom  ? 

A,  I  am  alked,  my  Lord,  by  whom  I  was  defired  to  go  to  the 
Globe  Tavern,  in  the  Straiid.  If  it  is  a  fair  queftion  I  will  ^m- 
•Iwer  it<iij«jaiy.  . 

Lord 
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Lord  Preftdeni.  There  is  no  imputation  in  anfv/ering  it ; 
you  may  anfwer  it,  if  it  expofes  you  to  uo  penalty  or  diffi- 
CMlty  ? 

A.  No,  my  Lord,  it  does  not ;  it  is  only  a  point  of  delicacy. 
I  have  not  th«  leafl:  objeftion  on  my  own  part. 

Mr.  Lmv.  My  Lord,  I  take  it  that  if  you  have  channels  for 
information,  thefe  channels  muft  be  protected. 

JVihiefs.  It  was  a  gentleman  high  in  office  under  his  Majefty, 
and  I  was  defired  by  that  gentleman  to  conceal  his  name. 

Lord  Prefident.  Upon  a  general  principle  I  think  it  (hould  not 
be  anfwered ;  he  has  faid,  which  is  fufficient  for  your  purpofe, 
that  he  came  there  to  colledl  all  the  information  he  could,  and 
difclofe  it. 

Mr.  Glbbs.  I  would  not  prefs  a  queftion  in  the  leaft  further  than 
your  Lordfhip  thinks  I  ought. 

^.  l^hen  you  was  d^fired  by  a  gentleman  high  in  office  to  go 
to  this  place — how  arofe  that  connetflion  with  that  gentleman 
high  in  office  ? 

A  I  have  had  the  honour  of  being  perfonally  known  to  him 
ten  years. 

^;  I  afk  you,  what  fort  of  connexion  you  have  had  with  him  ? 

Lord  Prefident.  That  is  hardly  proper ;  the  hiftory  of  that 
conne(ftion  cannot  be  difclofed  here. 

IVitnefs.  I  would  not  a6l  difhonourably,  and  that  gentleman, 
I  am  fure,  would  not, 

Lord  Prefident.  You  find  he  went  on  purpofe  to  give  infor- 
mation, that  is  the  whole  of  the  fa6l.  Any  thing  that  would  in- 
volve in  it  a  thoufand  material  circumftances  relative  to  the  ftate 
and  government  of  the  country,  would  not  be  a  thing  fit  to  be 
difclofed. 

JVitnefs.  It  was  a  gentleman  whofe  confidence  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  pofleffing  thefe  ten  years. 

Mr.  G'lbbs.  And  he  fent  you  to  the  Globe  Tavern  on  the  20th 
of  January,  1794  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^  You  never  was  originally  at  any  of  the  meetings  except 
ill  the  character  of  a  fpy  ? 

A.  I  was  not,  if  you  call  it  fo. 

^.  If  you  don't  like  that,  take  any  other  name  you  like,  and 
I  will  call  you  by  your  own  name. 

Mr.  Law.  Really,  Mr.  Gibbs,  that  is  not  the  way  to  examine 
a  witnefs. 

Lord  Prefident.  There  fhould  be  no  name  given  in  the  exa- 
mination ;  he  ftates  what  he  went  for,  and  in  making  obferva- 
tions  in  the  evidence,  you  may  give  him  what  name  you  pleafe. 
It  does  not  entitle  any  body  to  ftate  a  name.  Recollect,  I  mad? 
an  obfervaiion  before  when  Mr.  Erfcine  did  the  fame  thing. 

E  Mr.  Gibb>^ 
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Mr.  Glhbs.  I  really  did  not  feel  that  I  was  gonrg  at  all  out  of 
the  way,  in  calling  the  witnefs  by  a  name  which  he  certainly 
pofTefles,  which  I  exprefled,  though  a  name  v/hich  he  does  not 
like. 

Lord  Prefidcnt.  Well,  go  on. 

Mr.  Gihhs.  You  went  then  (not  to  call  you  a  fpy)  to  thefe 
meetings  always  in  the  character  of  a  perfon  who  had  no  other 
reafon  for  going  there  than  picking  up  v/hat  information  you 
could,  and  carrying  it  to  that  employer  of  yours  ? 

J.  Yes,  certainly. 

.^.  There  was  a  great  allembly  there  I  think  you  faid  ? 

A.  There  was. 

.9.  There  was  a  confidcrable  meetino;  ? 

2  Yes.  / 

^;  And  annual  parliaments  and  univerfal  fuffrage  were  talked 
of? 

J.  What  meeting  do  you  fpeak  of? 

^  I  mean  that  meeting  thq,firft  you  went  to — you  {aj  thei-e 
was  a  confiderable  meeting  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  fo  much  fo  that  tlie  floor  broke  down. 

^.  There  was  a  deal  of  converfation  there  ? 

A.  There  was. 

fDo  you  recollect  any  converfation  that  pafTed  r 
No,  there  was  univerfal  cot.iverfacion. 
^.  Going  there  for  the  purpofe  of  colleiiling  information  againft 
individuals,  you  thought  it  not  material  to  obf^rve  who  they  were 
that  made  thofe  obfervations ;  a  gentleman  who  practifes  as  an. 
Old  Bailey  folicitor,  did  not  think  it  material  to  obferve  who  it 
was  between  that  fiich  converfation  pafled,  but  comes  here  with 
it  in  a  lump,  to  give  evidence  againft  one  of  them. 

Lord  Prefident.  Mr.  Gibbs,  I  am  forry  to  interrupt  you  ;  your 
queilions  ihould  not  be  accompanied  v.nth  tbofe  fort  of  obferva- 
tions  ;  they  are  the  proper  fubjedls  c^  obfervation  when  the  de- 
fence is  made.  The  bufmefs  of  a  crofs-examination  is  to  afk  a 
witnefs  to  all  forts  of  fa^h,  and  probe  him  as  clofely  as  you  can ; 
but  you  ought  not  to  introduce  fuch  a  periphrafis  as  you  have 
juft  done. 

Mr.  Ersk'uie.  From  tlie  univerfal  pradlice  of  the  firft  criminal 
court  in  this  country,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  where  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  practife  feventeen  years,  we  go  as  far  as  this. 
What  I  take  my  learned  friend  to  have  meant  as  a  queftion  to  the 
witnefs  is  this:— You,  Sir,  as  a  pra6tifer  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
muft  know  the  ueceiTity,  if  you  goto  any  place  to  get  evidence, 
that  you  muft  at  leaft  be  aware  of  what  proper  evidence  is :  how 
did  you  know  againft  whom  you  was  to  give  eviderice — how  do 
you  account  for  not  having  done  that  ? 

Mr.  GU)bs.  My  end  is  anfwered  by  defrring  Mr.  Erfkine  to 
come  in.     I  will  purfue  any  plan  your  Lordfhip  pleafes,  but  I 

wiftied 
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wiflie<l  to  have  the  teftimonv  of  a  gentleman  who  has  pra(5lire<l 
in  the  firft  court  in  the  kingdom  that  I  was  not  going  irregularly  i 
my  end  is  now  anfwercd. 

Mr.  Gurrow.  It  certainly  is  not  the  regular  mode  of  examina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Erskine.  We  lauft  go  to  fchool  again,  I  fuppofe.  I  have 
now  praclifed  at  the  bar  thefe  feventeen  years,  and  I  appeal  to 
Mr.  Jultice  Buller,  who  is  now  on  the  bench.  I  recollecl  an 
inflanc-  where  that  learned  Judge  prefided,  when  my  learned 
friend  Mr.  Garrow  firft  came  to  the  place  ;  he  put  a  queftion  to  a 
witnefs,  to  which  I  objected.  It  turned  out  to  be  in  the  courfe 
of  crofs-examination.  I  recolle£tcd  myfelf,  and  the  laugh  went 
round  a2;ainft  me. 

Mr.  Jujllce  BuUer.  There  has  been  a  greater  latitude  intro- 
duced iiito  crofs-examination  than  is  proper  :  it  has  in  fome  de- 
gree been  fan<5lioned  by  practice ;  you  will  recoiled  the  way  in 
which  my  Lord  Chief  Juftice  put  it  yefterday  ;  you  may  lead  a 
witnefs  to  the  fubjeii  in  crofs-examination,  but  not  to  go  the 
length  of  putting  words  into  the  v/itnefs's  mouth,  which  he  is  to . 
utter  back  again. 

Mr.  Erskine.  And  I  immediately  bowed  t©  the  admonition  re- 
ceived from  my  Lord  Chief  Juftice. 

Lord  Prefidcnt.  I  fhould  be  extremely  forry  if  it  fhould  be 
fuppofed  that  I  meant  to  make  an  obfervation  that  feemedto  prefs 
{X^ribnally  upon  either  of  the  Counfel,  particularly  on  the  gentle- 
man who  is  now  crofs-cxamining  the  witnefs ;  and  more  parti- 
cularly if  I  were  fuppofed  capable  of  doing  it  in  the  abfence  of 
the  other  Counfel.  I  hope  that  will  never  be  imagined  of  me." 
With  regard  to  the  point,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  queftions 
that  are  put,  are  not  to  be  loaded  with  all  the  obfervations  that 
arife  upon  all  the  previous  parts  of  the  cafe  ;  they  tend  ia  to  dif- 
tradl  the  attention  of  every  body,  they  load  us  in  point  of  time 
fo  much,  and  that  is  not  the  time  for  obfervations  upon  the  cha- 
radter  and  fituation  of  the  witnefTes,  is  fo  apparent,  that  as  a  rule 
of  evidence  it  ought  never  to  be  dojie ;  but  it  is  certainly  true 
that  it  does  Aide  into  examination,  and  is  very  often  iK)t  taken 
notice  of;  and  it  faves  more  time  frequently  to  let  it  pafs  than  to 
take  notice  of  it  But  there  is  a  rule  for  every  thing,  to  which 
all  thofe  fort  of  things  ought  to  be  brought ;  and  my  judgement  is, 
that  after  you  have  got  the  particular  fadts  upon  which  that  fort 
of  obfervation  is  founded,  the  examination  ought  to  proceed  to 
the  other  facts  of  the  cafe ;  and  the  obfervations  on  thofe  former 
£u^s  ought  to  make  a  part  of  the  defence. 

Mr.  Gihbi.  If  tiiat  mode  of  examination  prevails  on  one  fide, 
it  ought  to  prevail  on  the  other. 

Lord  Prefident.  I  will  never  fuffer  k  to  prevail  on  either  fide. 

Mr.  Gibhs.  My  reafon  for  fending  for  Mr.  Erfkine  was,  ^c- 

caufe  1  knew  that  was  the  pratftice ;  and  I  am  happv  to  find  my- 

E  2  '  felf 
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felf  fupported  by  his  authority.  Your  Lordfhip,  I  hope,  does  not 
fuppofe  I  fent  for  Mr.  Erfkine  with  any  other  view  than  that  I 
have  now  ftated.     I  confefs  I  feel  myfelf  fenfibly  mortified. 

Lord  PrefJent.  I  am  extremely  forry  for  it ;  I  never  wiftied 
to  mortify  you. 

Mr.  Gibbs.  I  think  you  told  me  that  you  are  a  gentleman  that 
praftifes  at  the  Old  Bailey ;  do  you  now  pradtife  here  ? 

j4.  No,  not  for  thefe  fix  months. 

^.  If  any  bufinefs  is  brought  to  you,  you  do  it  ? 

ji.  Certainly  I  do. 

^.  Your  reafon  for  not  having  praftifed  is  becaufe  no  bufinefs 
has  been  brought  to  you,  I  fuppofe  ? 

J.  Yes. 

^  Did  you  or  not  think  it  neceflary  to  attend  to  the  particular 
perfons  from  whom  thefe  converfations  proceeded  ? 

J.  At  that  time  I  was  a  total  ftranger  almoft  to  every  one  in  the 
room.  , 

^  Did  you  endeavour  to  diftinguilh  what  was  faid  by  one  from 
what  was  faid  by  another  ? 

J.  I  did  not  in  converfation. 

^.  You  fay  the  language  was  univerfal  fufFrage  and  annual 
parliaments— can  you  tell  me  who  ufed  that  language  .^ 

J.  I  cannot  tell,  it  was  generally  ufed  among  the  fociety. 

^.  How  many  people  might  there  be  there  ? 

J.  It  is  impoffible  to  guefs  j  there  were  as  many  as  the  room 
could  contain,  and  it  was  a  large  room:  I  fuppofe,  if  I  fhould  fay 
400,  I  fhould  fpeak  within  bounds. 

^.  You  don't  recolledl  any  particular  perfon  ? 

j".  No. 

Lord  PrefJent.  Where  was  this  ? 

y^.  At  the  Globe  Tavern ;  we  were  in  two  rooms  there,  the 
firft  room  broke  down,  which  occafioned  us  to  go  up  flairs. 

Mr.  G'lhbs.  You  \vere  at  Chalk  Farm  too ? 

J.  Yes. 

^  There  you  went  under  the  fame  employment,  and  for  the 
f^me  perfon  ? 

J.  Yes. 

^  You  fecm  to  have  fixed  yourfelf  a  good  deal  upon  Mr. 
Thelwall  ? 

A  No,  Mr.  Thelwall  fixed  hlmfelf  upon  me. 

.9.  You  would  rather  have  declined  it  then  I 

A.  No,  I  don't  fay  that ;  he  and  I  was  flanding  at  the  door  at 
Store  Street,  when  there  was  not  above  ten  people  together;  and 
when  the  paper  was  fluck  up  at  the  door  that  the  meeting  would 
be  at  Chalk  Farm,  he  faid,  "  Come  along." 

^.  You  have  had  feveral  converfations  with  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^.  Did  he  know  your  occupation? 

A.  No, 
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A.  No,  I  don't  believe  he  did. 

^.  He  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  you  ? 

A.  No,  he  had  none,  nor  I  of  him. 

fHad  you  any  introduction  to  him  ? 
None. 

J^_.  No  common  friend,  who  told  each  that  he  might  trud  the 
other  ? 

A.  No,  I  don't  remember  that  any  fuch  convcrfation  palFed 
between  me  and  any  man  in  the  world. 

^.  It  was  voluntary  v/hat  pafl'ed  ? 

A.  What  paflbd  going  to  Chalk  Farm,  which  was  the  firft 
time  that  T  ever  fpoke  to  him,  was  voluntary. 

.^;  You  faid,  at  Chalk  Farm  there  was  a  clamour  that  fpies 
were  there .'' 

A.  Yes. 

fAnd  Mr.  Thelwall  was  for  admitting  them  all  ? 
He  was,  and  defircd  them  to  hear ;  aiid  I  believe  I  can 
mention  fomething  farther,  now  you  have  brought  it  to  my  recol- 
Itftion. 

^.  Any  thing  you  pleafe  .' 

A.  He  faid,  it  would  give  the  Minifter  the  power  of  judging 
of  their  proceedings  and  numbers. 

^  I  believe  you  yourfelf  made  this  cry  againft  fpies,  did  not 
you;  you  yourfelf  faid  you  thought  there  were  fpies  among 
them  ? 

A.  O  yes,  I  did  fay  that ;  and  thought  myfelf  very  juftifiable 
in  fo  doing. 

^  Yes,  yes,  that  was  the  fcheme  that  you  had  lep.rned  in  your 
pradfice.     You  was  the  perfon  that  fuggefred  it  perhaps  ? 

A.  I  was  not ;  there  was  a  perfon  prefent  I  was  alTced  if  I  knew 
him,  I  faid  I  did. 

f.  Did  you  fay  you  knew  him  to  be  a  fpy  ? 
I  was  alked  \vho  he  was,  and  I  faid  I  thought  he  was  a  per- 
fon employed  by  government. 
fWho  was  he  ? 
His  name  was  Walfh. 
^  And  you,  feeing  Mr.  Walfh  there,  you  publifhed  he  was 
a  perfon  employed  by  government  ? 

A.  I  believe  Mr.  Walfh  did  not  wifh  to  conceal  it,  for,  I 
think,  upon  his  button  there  was  the  King  and  Conftitution. 

^  No,  I  dare  fay  he  did  not;  and  fo  becaufe  Mr.  Walfh  came 
there  with  the  King  and  Conftitution  on  his  button,  you  chofe  to 
fay  that  he  was  a  fpy  ;  was  that  the  reafon .'' 

A.  No,  it  5vas  not ;  for  that  might  have  been  put  on. 
^  Then  feeing  him  there  with  the  King  and  Cnnititu'Lion  on 
his  button,  you  chofe  to  fay  he  way  a  fpy  from  the  Treafury  ? 
A.  No. 
^.  Then  do  tell  me  the  fad.? 

A.  The 
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A:  The  fail:  is  this;  T  was  applied  to  by  twa  or  three  to  know 
if  I  knew  Mr.  Walfh  ?  I  faid,  yes;  and  he  was  pointed  out  to 
me,  and  I  f.iid  that  was  Mr.  Walfh,  and  fomcbody  (aid  yes;  ha 
has  iuft  come  from  Ireland,  where  he  has  been  on  governmeiit 
biifincts.  I  was  aiked  if  I  knew  any  thing  of  his  being  em- 
ployed bv  government,  and  I  fatd  I  do  believe  he  is. 

^.  Did  you  not  fay  that  you  believed  that  he  was  a  fpy  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not;  but  by  faying  1  thought  he  wus  employed 
binder  government,  I  meant  to  fay  he  was  a  foy. 

^.  Then  I  take  it  you  called  this  nvin  a  fpy,  bccaufc  he  was 
employed  by  government? 

A.  Why  then  have  it  that  way. 

^  Then  you  did  fay  you  tiiought  he  was  a  fpy  ? 

A.  Yes,  in  that  way. 

^.  It  was  after  that  Mr.  Thelwall  was  for  all  fpics  being  ad- 
mitted ? 

A.  Yes,  certainly. 

^;  This  was  a  very  large  meeting  ? 

A'  Y'cs,  it  was  large. 

i^.  Kad  you  no  apprehenfion  for  the  fafety  of  your  friend  Mr. 
Walfh  in  that  cafe,  faying  he  was  a  fpy  ? 

J,  He  was  not  a  friend  of  mine, 

fBut  he  was  not  a  man  you  would  have  torn  to  pieces  ? 
No,  nor  any  man ;  I  was  for  admitting  all  fpies  too,  and  to 
let  them  remain  there  unmolefled ;  that  was  my  addrefs. 

J^.  But  I  want  to  know  why  you  pointed  out  a  particular  man 
as  a  fpy  ? 

A,  I  did  not  point  him  out ;  I  was  applied  to,  to  know  if  I  knew 
him ;  and  I  was  taken  from  one  end  of  the  garden  to  the  other  to 
look  at  him,  to  know  if  1  knew  him. 

J^.  Did  not  you  fay  that  you  thought  he  was  a  perfon  em- 
ployed by  government  ^. 

A.  Yes,  1  did. 

^.  L)  the  fame  way  in  which  vou  were  yourfclf  ? 

a:  Yes. 

^;  What  induced  you  to  fay  this  of  Mr.  Walfi*  ? 

A.  I  was  deiired  to  point  liim  out. 

j^j  I  want  to  know  how  you,  there  as  (what  you  yourfelf 
railed)  a  fpy,  how  came  you  to  point  out  another  perfon  as  a 

A.  Bccaufe  if  I  had  faid  otherwife  I  fhould  have  been  fuf- 
pedted  myf;'lf.  If  I  had  faid  that  he  was  not  lent  by  government, 
I  fhould  have  been  in  danger  myfelf,  becaufe  die  fadl  was  too  no- 
torious ;  and  if  he  was  here  himfeif  he  would  not  deny  iL 

^.  What  number  of  peojxle  were  there  ? 

yf.  I  fhould  think  between  two  and  three  thoufand. 

i^.  There  were  a  great  number  there  out  of  curiofity? 

A,  There 
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/^.  There  were  a  vuft  nw ruber  indeed.  As  Lit  as  T  am  able 
to  judge,  there  were  not  above  eight  or  nine  hundred  of  the  Lon- 
don Correfpondino-  Society  there. 

^.  Now  vou  {"ly,  litting  dawn  to  eat  fome  bre.id  ;uid  cheefe, 
there  were  foine  little  intti  uments  pulled  out — you  called  them 
French  knives  ? 

A  Yes. 

.^  Made  in  this  countrj',  no  doubt,  and  a  great  many  people 
life  them  for  fafety  to  their  hands — And  you  afterwards  went  to 
Mr.  Crreen's,  in  Orange  Street  ? 

A  Yes. 

^.  He  told  you  he  had  fold  two  or  three  hundred  ? 

A  Yes. 

i^.  And  he  faid  you  muft  fpeak  very  low,  for  that  his  wife 
vvas  a  damn'd  ariftocrat  ? 

A  Yes. 

^.  And  you  are  pofitive  to  thefe  particular  words  ? 

A.  Yes  I  srn  ;  and  we  both  laughed. 

^.  What  di4  you  laugh  at  ? 

//.  At  a  latiy's  being  an  aiiftocrat. 

^  I  think  you  told-tne  you  was  at  this  meeting  of  May  tkc 
id,  the  dinner  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^.  How  many  people  might  there  be  there  ? 

A  I  fliould  think  there  might  be  in  all  about  four  or  fix^e  hun- 
dred. 

.^.  There  you  was,  in  the  fame  room  ? 

>f.  Certainly. 

^.  You  fay  there  was  fom.e  news  brought  in  there  ? 

W.  There  was,  that  fome  of  the  allied  forces  had  rceeived  a 
fevere  check. 

^.   Was  there  any  newfpaper  brought  in  ? 

A  I  cannot  recollect,  but  that  was  the  coinmon  convcrfatlon 
of  the  room.— I  muft  add,  that  I  was  very  much  furprized  in- 
deed at  the  Conftitiitional  Society,  I  there  faw  a  number  of  very 
refpetStable  gentlemen. 

^  Then  at  this  meeting  you  have  been  fpeaking  of,  there 
•were  a  nuiriber  of  moft  i  efpeitable  gentlemen  ? 

J.  Indeed  there  were. 

^.   Then  how  did  vou  get  there  ? 
-    J.  By  a  ticket  the  prifoner,  Mr.  Hardy,  brought  me. 

^  How  maiiy  v/ere  there—what  number  might  this  meeting 
be  compofed  of? 

A.  I  think  near  five  hundred.  I  think  about  four  hundred  fat 
down  to  dinner. 

^.  You  are  not  certain  who  was  in  the  chair  ? 

A.  No,  but  I  think,  if  X  may  prefum^  t->  think  on  ih;  fubjecf, 
it  was  Mr.  Whatrtoij, 

Z  You 
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^.  You  muft  not  think. 

j^.  Then  I  am  not  certain,  and  I  will  give  you  the  reafon :  we 
v/ent  into  the  room,  and  a  little  buftle  enfued,  and  whoever  was 
propofed  I  did  not  hear ;  but  I  did  confider  Mr.  Wharton  in  the 
chair,  but  whether  it  was  Mr.  Wharton  or  Mr.  Tooke  I  cannot 
teJI. 

^.  Which  ever  it  was,  I  fuppofe,  he  ht  at  the  head  of  the 
table? 

y/»  Yes,  he  did  ;  there  was  a  row  all  along,  and  he  fat  in  the 
middle. 

^  You  fay  Mr.  Home  Tooke  made  a  fpeech,  in  which  he 
refleded  upon  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ? 

yf.  Yes,  he  called  them  a  fcoundrel  fmk  of  corruption. 

^.  The  Houfe  of  Commons  ? 

J:  Yes. 

j9^.  And  fpoke  of  a  jun6lion  between  two  parties  ^ 

A.  Yes  ;  he  called  them  a  fcoundrel  oppofition. 

^.  I  don't  afk  you  to  fpeak  the  indecent  expreflions  you  be- 
fore gave  us,  but  I  think,  in  fpeaking  refpecfting  hereditary  no- 
bility, he  fpoke  alfo  of  a  particular  perfon  ? 

A  Yes. 

^.  i  believe  he  fpoke  highly  of  the  hereditary  nobility  of  the 
country  ? 

A.  He  did,  moft  aflliredly. 

^  As  contra  diftinguifhed  from  adventurers  ? 

A,  Yes ;  he  paid  the  hereditary  nobility  of  the  country  every 
compliment  that  man  c^uld  pay  them. 

^.  I  believe  he  obferved  likewife,  that  thofe  hereditary  nobi- 
lity, of  whom  he  fpoke  (o  highly,  had  loft  their  influence  in  th« 
ftate  by  the  introdu(5tion  of  adventurers  ? 

A,  I  don't  know  he  ufed  the  word  adventurers  of  the  new  no- 
bility. 

^.  By  the  introduifiion  of  the  new  nobility  ? 

:;^Yes. 

^.  He  had  been  before  declaiming  againft  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, calling  them  a  fink  of  corruption  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^  Did  he  not  fay,  likewife,  that  thofe  new  nobility  werein* 
troduced  into  the  Houfe  of  Lords  by  means  of  thofe  people  whole 
Condu6l  he  had  been  finding  fault  with  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ? 

A.  I  think  his  fcnfe  was  thatj  I  have  no  hefitation  to  fiy  that 
his  fenfc  was  the  fame. 

^  Did  he  not  fpeak  highly  of  the  office  of  King  in  the  con- 
ftitution  ? 

A.  I  am  very  clear  he  did;  b^caufc  he  began  upon  this,  that 
the  new  made  peers,  although  they  were  of  late  introduced  into 
the  Houfe  of  Lords,  had  combined,  or  were  combining,  for  the 
purpofe  of  abufmg  or  amufms?  that  poor  man,  the  King. 

^.  Did 
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^.  Did  he  not  mention  it  as  a  matter  of  complaint,  that  the 
King  had  loft  his  due  weight  in  the  conititution,  by  means  of 
this  corruption  that  he  fpoke  of  before  ? 

j^.  I  underftood  him  fo  completely.  1  wifti  to  do  Mr.  Took* 
juftice  :  I  don't  know  one  word  that  he  faid  difrefpedlful  to  majefty. 
^.  Did  he  hold  out  any  thing  as  matter  of  complaint  in  the 
now  exilting  conftitution,  except  that  there  were  a  fort  of  peo- 
ple introduced  into  the  Houfe  of  Commons  whom  he  difapproved 
of,  and  by  their  means  alfo  into  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  and  thereby 
was  reftrained  the  due  power  of  the  Crown  ? 

^.  Yes  ;  I  believe  that  was  the  obje<5l  of  all  his  converfation. 

John  Gurnell  called  in  again. 
J^.  Where  did  you  find  that  paper  ?  (v  paper  Jhexun  him.) 
A.  In  Mr,  Hardy's  houfe,  when  he  was  apprehended,  the  1 2th 
of  May. 

(Read  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court.) 
«  A     SONG, 
«  AddrefTed  to  Mr.  Hardy,  Piccadilly. — Tune,  Ficar  of  Bray, 
*'  Why  vainly  do  we  wafte  our  prime 

"  Repeating  our  oppreflions  ? 
"  Come,  rouze  to  arms,  'tis  now  the  time 

"  To  punifh  paft  tranfgreffions. 
"  'Tis  faid  that  Kings  can  do  no  wrong ; 

"  Their  murderous  deeds  deny  it : 
"  And  fmce  from  us  their  power  has  fprung 
"  We  have  the  right  to  try  it. 

"  Each  patriot  Briton's  fong  muft  be, 
"  O  give  me  death  or  liberty. 
"  The  ftarving  wretch  who  fteals  for  bread 

"  But  fcldom  meets  compaffion  ; 
"  And  fhall  a  Crown  preferve  the  head 

**  Of  one  who  robs  a  nation  ? 
"  Such  partial  laws  we  all  defpife, 
"  See  Gallia's  bright  example  ; 
"  The  godlike  fcene  before  our  eyas, 
"  We'll  every  tyrant  trample. 

"  Each  patriot  Briton's  fong  will  be, 
^'  O  give  me  death  or  liberty. 
"  Proud  Bifbops  then  we  will  tranflate 

"  Among  prieftcrafted  martyrs,; 
"  The.  guillotine  on  Peers  fhall  wait, 

"  And  Knights  we'll  hang  in  garters, 
"  'lliL'fe  defpots  long  have  trod  us  dowfr, 

"  And  Judges  are  their  engines ; 
"  Such  wretched  minions  of  the  Crown^ 
**  Demand  the  people's  vengeance. 

"  Each  patriot  Briton's  fong  will  be, 
«  O  give  us  death  oi  liberty. 
VvL.  II,  F  «  Our 
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"  Our  Juries  arc  a  venal  pack,  ' 

"  See  Juilice  topfy-turvy  j 
*  "  On  Freedom's  caufe  they've  turn'd  a  back,, 
"  Of  Englilhmen  unworthy. 
"  Now,  once  for  all,  the  work  begun, 

"  We'll  clean  the  Augean  flable ; 
"  A  moment  loft  we  are  undone, 
"  Come,  Ibike  whilll  we  are  able. 

"  Each  patriot  Briton's  fong  ftiall  be, 
"  O  give  mc  death  or  liberty. 
"  The  Golden  Age  will  then  revive, 

"  Each  man  will  be  a  brother  ;. 
''  In  harmony  we  all  ihall  live, 

«  And  fhare.  this  earth  together. 
"  In  Virtue's  fchool  enlighten'd  youth 

"  Will  love  his  fellow-creature  ; 
"  And  future  years  \vill  prove  this  truth, 
"  That  man  is  good  by  nature. 

"  Then  let  us  drink„  with  three  times  three, 
"  The  reign  of  Peace  and  Liberty." 
I\lr.  Erskhie.  Your  Lordfhip  will  obferve,  this  was  a  fong  fent 
to  my  client  by  fomebody  or  other  in  a  letter. 
John  Thompson  yzf<?rw. 
li^lv.  Attorney  General.  Did  you  hud  any  thing,  and  what,  in 
the  pofieffion  of  a  perfon  of  the  name  of  Hillier  ? 

J.  Yes.  (the  zvltnefs  then  produced  a  pike^  the  handle  about  f^x 
or  fevcn  feet  long^  and  the  blade  about  ten  inches.) 


'^.  When  did  you  find  it  ? 

j:  On 


Monday  the  19th  of  May,   1794. 

Lord  Prefident.    This,    found  the    1 9th  of    May,    was    after 
Hardy's  apprehenfion. 

William  Camage  calL-d  in  again. — Examined  by  Mr.  At- 
torney General. 

^.  You  told  us  yefterday  you  were  at  Edinburgh  when  tha 
Scotch  Convention  fat  ? 

J.  I  was  there  when  they  were  difperfed. 

i^.  Do  you  know  Maurice  Margarot  ? 

j'.  Yes ;  I  faw  him  in  the  Tolbooth,  Edinburgh. 


fDid  you  ever  fee  any  knife  in  his  hand? 
Yes  ;  I  faw  one  lie  upon  the  tt 


ipon  the  table,  which  he  faid  was  his.. 
Will  you  defcribe  that  knife  to  the  jury  ? 
It  appeared  to  be  a  knife  that  opened  with  a  fpring  between 
the  heft  and  the  blade  ;  a  knife  about  nine  or  ten  inches,  knife  and 
blade  together. 

^  Was  it  cafy  or  difficult  to  open  or  Unit  r 
J.  After  it  was  once  opened  it  was  difficult  to  (hut.    I  did  not 
ihut  it  myfclf. 

Crofi^ 
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Crofs-exam'tncd  by  Mr.  Erskine. 

'^.   Are  you  a  Sheffield  man  ? 

J:  Yes. 

J^.  Have  you  never  feen  a  knife  of  this  defcription  before  in 
Sheffield  ? 

A,  No. 

^2\  Was  this  knife  concealed  from  any  body  ? 

yf.  No,  it  laid  for  him  to  get  his  dinner  with. 

.^.  How  many  people  might  be  prefent  ? 

A.   About  fix  or  feven  in  all. 

^.  Did  it  flrike  you  at  the  time  that  there   was   any  thing 
wrong  in  it  ? 

A.  No;  I  did  not  apprehend  any  thing  elfe  but  that  it  was  a 
curious  knife,  and  he  Hiewed  it  to  me  on  the  table. 

^.  You  are  a  cutler  ? 

A.  I  am  an  ink-ftand  maker. 

.^.  Was  this  at  the  time  the  convention  was  held  at  Edin- 
burgh ? 

A.  No,  it  was  after  it  was  difperfed. 

fDid  you  attend  at  this  convention  ? 
Yes. 

Mr.  Attorney  General  Did  you  ever  fee  any  of  thofe  knives 
afterwards  at  Sheffield  ? 

A.  No. 
George  hr^ am  fiuorn. — Exainined  by  Mr.  Bower. 

^.  Were  you  at  any  time  a  member  of  the  London  Corre- 
fponding  Society  ? 

A,  Yes.         ^ 

^.  At  what  time  did  you  become  a  member  of  the  London 
Correfponding  Society  ? 

A.  In  Odober,  1792. 

i^.  Where  did  you  firfl  fee  any  divifion  of  the  London  Cor- 
refponding Society  ? 

A.  At  the  fign  of  the  Manfion-houfe. 

J^.  Where  is  that  ? 

A.  Oppofite  the  Manfion-houfe. 

^.  Which  of  the  divifions  of  the  London  Correfponding  So- 
ciety met  at  that  houfe  ? 

A.  The  divifion  No.  12. 

^.  When  you  went  firft  into  the  room  did  you  receive  any 
paper  of  any  kind  .'' 

A.  Yes.  '      • 

3.  What  was  the  paper  ? 

A.  The  rules  of  the  Correfponding  Society,  with  the  fociety^s 
addrefs. 

Lord  Prefident.  An  addrefs  of  what  date  .''     Is  it  an  addrefs  to 
the  members,  or  to  the  nation,  or  what  ? 

A.  To  the  public  at  large. 

F  2  Lord 
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Lnrd  Prefident.  What  date  has  that  addrefs  ? 

A.  I  don't  immediately  recoiled:,  but  if  one  was  handed  to  me, 
I  can  tell ;  I  think  it  was  in  March,  1792. 

Mr.  Bower.  Is  this  one  of  the  papers  ? 

A.  This  is  larger. 

Lord  Prefident.  Has  it  been  read  ? 

J.  It  has. 

Mr.  Boiuer.  Upon  the  receipt  of  that  paper,  did  you  give  any 
information  of  any  kind  to  the  mafter  of  the  hoafe  ? 

A  Yes  ;  I  told  him  I  believed  it  was  a  fociety 

^.  In  confequence  of  tliat  information  was  the  fociety  ad- 
journed to  any  other  place  ? 

A.  Yes,  to  the  Crown,  in  Newgate  Street. 

^.  Did  you  go  there  ? 

a:  Yes. 

^.  Did  you  become  a  member  of  that  divifion  that  night  ? 

A.  I  did. 

^.  Was  Mr.  Hardy  a  member  of  the  fame  divifion  of  the 
London  Correfponding  Society  ? 

A.  No,  he  did  not  belong  to  that  divifion,  but  he  belonged  to 
the  fociety. 

^  Were  you  prefent  at  any  time  afterwards  at  any  other  divi- 
fion r 

A.  I  was. 

^.  Where  was  it  ? 

a'.  I  mull  beg  leave  to  look  at  my  minutes ;  I  made  them  at 
the  time. 

^.  Do  fo,  and  tell  us  the  next  meeting  you  attended  at  ? 

a'.  The  29th  of  October,  at  the  fign  of  the  Unicorn,  in  Co- 
vent  Garden. 

^  How  many  perfons  might  be  prefent  at  that  meeting  ? 

A.  I  cannot  fay.  There  was  a  very  large  company  j  the  room 
was  full.     Seventy  or  eighty  perfons  were  prefent. 

fWas  the  prifoner  at  the  bar  one  of  them  ? 
Yes. 
^.  In  what  chara<fler  did  the  prifoner  appear  ? 
A.  As  a  fecretary,  I  underftood. 

fWho  were  the  delegates  at  that  meeting  ? 
Being  young,  I  had  not  at  that  time  made  myfelf  informed 
with  the  number  of  delegates,  or  who  they  were. 

Lord  Prefident.  Was  this  a  committee  of  delegates  ? 
A.  This  was  a  divifion  meeting,  No.  2. 

Mr.  Bower.  Did  Mr.  Hardy,  while  you  were  there,  take  any 
part,  or  what  ? — Were  any  reports  made  by  any  body  ? 

A.  There  was  brought  forward  at  that  time  Tom  Paine's  Ad- 
drefs to  the  French  People,  and  it  was  voted  to  be  publiflied,  and 
delivered  out  to  all  the  divifioiis. 

^.  Was 
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^.  Was  any  thing  more  faid  or  done  at  that  meeting  ? 

J:  Yes.      • 

^.  By  whom  ? 

J.'  I  don't  know  that.  Thonrns  Paine's  Letter  to  the  People 
of  France  aheady  publifhcd  to  be  d-lirered  out,  and  the  Rights 
and  Duties  of  Man  {hould  be  continued  weekly;  that  the  dele- 
gates had  received  letters  from  the  Manchefter  and  Sheffield  fo- 
cieties,  approving  of  the  London  Corrcfponding  Society's  addrcfs 
to  the  French  Convention  ;  that  two  thoufand  and  upwards  of  the 
fociety  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  approved  of  it,  but  would  fend 
one  of  their  own,  thinking  the  more  addrefles  fent  to  the  Con-. 
vcntion  the  better. 


&.  Who  were  prefent  bcfidcs  the  prifc 
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A  great  many.  The  mode  in  which  they  do  bufinefs  is 
this  :  the  delegate  of  the  divifion  attends  the  committee  of  dele-r 
gation,  fees  what  is  done,  and  makes  a  report  to  his  divifioa 
what  refolutions  are  brought  forward,  and  if  agreed  to. 

i^.  Was  there  any  thing  more  done  at  that  meeting  ? 

A.  T^hat  feems  all  I  made  a  memorandum  of. 

i^.  That  is  all  you  recoiled,  is  it  ? 

J:  Yes.  . 

^.  When  were  you  at  another  meeting  of  this  fociet)'  ? 

yY.  The  next  meeting  was  at  the  Crown,  in  Newgate  Street, 
the  31ft  of  Oftober. 

^  I  fliould  have  alked,  who  made  that  report  at  the  lall  meet- 
ing ? 

y^.  I  cannot  tell. 

^  Where  was  the  next  divifion  that  you  attended  ? 

J.  The  divifion  No.  23,  at  the  Crown,  in  Newgate  Street 

^.  Who  was  prefent  at  that  ? 

y/.  Mr.  Hardy  was  not  prefent. 

^  What  was  done  at  that  fociety  ? 

A.  At  that  meeting  place  the  Addrefs  to  the  French  Conven- 
tion was  reported  by  the  delegates,  that  was  brought  forward  on 
the  27th  of  September,  at  the  Unicorn. 

^,  Did  any  thing  more  pafs  there  ? 

A  I  have  made  a  remark  »f  nothing  more  than  that. . 

^  Then  go  to  the  next  meeting  that  you  attended  ? 

J.  The  Rainbow,  Fleet  Street,  the  2d  of  November. 

i^.  What  divifion  was  that? 

A  I  have  not  got  the  number  of  the  divifion,  and  I  do  not  im- 
mediately recoiled,  ■ 

Lord  Prefident.  Was  it  that  that  you  entered  in  ? 

A.  No,  1  think  to  the  bell  of  my  recolleilion  it  was  No.  1 1. 

Mr.  Bower.  Did  any  thing  material  pafs  at  that  meeting  ? 

A.  The  delegates  reported,  that  the  fociety  at  Stockport  had 
wrote  to  Sheffield  of  their  approbation  of  the  different  4TieetingSi 
the  editor  of  the  S^ieffield  paper  wrote  to  the  delegates,  that  it 

would 
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■would  be  a  good  plan  to  fend  London  delegates  down  to  te-ddh  the 
imxncts  politics.  A  letter  from  a  meeting  c:illed  at  Nottingham. 
The  next  report  was,  that  fix  honorary  members  were  admitted 
2t  the  Crowji  and  Anchor. 

Lcrd  Preftdent.  Have  you  got  that  letter  ? 

Mr.  Bower.  Have  you  got  the  date  of  that  letter  ? 

J.  No,  I  havt;  not.  The  next  report  was,  that  tliere  were 
fix  honorary  members  admitted  at  the  Crovrn  and  Anchor. 

Lard  Prefulent.  Do  you  mean  at  the  Coullitutional:  Society  ? 

A.  Yes,  that  is  the  wliole  of  that  night.  Tlie  next  is  divifion 
No.  12,  Crown,  Newgate  Street. 

Mr.  Bo%ver.  I  now  purpofe  to  (hew  to  your  Lordihip,  that  Mr. 
Hiirdy  was  the  delegate  of  this  divifion. 

Lynam,  I  cannot  pofitively  fay  that;  I  believe  that  Mr.  Hardy 
was  delegate  for  No.  2,  as  well  as  fccrctary. 

Mr.  Lawzun  called  m  again. 

Mr.  Bozvcr.  Did  you  find  that  at  Mr.  Hardy's  houfe?  [a 
taper  Jhewn  him.) 

J.  I  did. 

Mr.  Grant  called  hi  agah. 

^.  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  the  hand  writing  of  Mr.  Hardy? 

J.  I  believe  it  is. 

(Read  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court.) 

"  Divifion  No.  2.  delegate  T.  Hardy,  number  of  members 
120,  London  Correfponding  Society,  held  at  the  Unicorn,  Co- 
vent  Garden,  Monday  Oil.  ift,  1792,  Relblved,  that  Thomas 
Hardy  be  appointed  our  delegate  to  the  {landing  committee  of  the 
fcveral  divifions,  and  to  continue  in  office  for  three  months. 

(Signed)         "  Alexander  Loury,  Chairman." 

Mr.  Bower,  (to  Lynafn)  Whether  the  pcrfon  who  made  the 
report  at  that  meeting,  the  2d  of  October,  was  the  delegate  ? 

//.  Yes.  The  next  meeting  was  at  the  Crown,  Newgate 
Street,  14th  of  November. 

^.  What  paffed  at  that  meeting  ? 

A.  I  ^Ancy  there  is  nothing  materiaU  I  have  no  minute  of  it. 

^  Then  pafs  it  over. 

A'  I  return  back  again  to  a  meeting  November  the  12th,  di- 
vifion No.  2:  read  a  letter  wrote  by  Mr.  Barlow,  addrefiedto  the 
Convention  of  France;  very  inflammatory,  and  very  loud  plaudits 
.It  the  reading. 

^  Who  made  the  report  that  night  ? 

A.  The  delegate ;  it  is  always  the  delegate's  duty  to  make  the 
report. 

Lord  Prejident.  Was  that  a  letter  addrefTed  to  tbe  divifion,  or 
as  coming  from  the  committee  of  delegates  ? 

A.  Coming  from  the  committee  of  delegates  \  it  was  Mr.  Bar- 
iow's  addrefe  to  the  Convention  of  France. 

^  Read 
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^.  Read  what  puffed  on  it. 

Air.  Bower.   We  have  read  the  paper  before. 

Lynam.  Tlie  next  is  a  report  hy  foinebody  or  other  in  ttis 
meeting,  that  the  London  Correfponding  Society  in  ntfrnber  were 
6000;  that  the  divifion  No.  14.,  in  Spitalfields,  was  cncreafin^." 
in  fuch  a  mantier  that  it  would  f  )on  have  a  nuaiber  equal  to  ail 
the  reft  of  the  divifions:  the  firiJMneetfiig  of  the  London  Corre- 
fponding  Society,  I  was  informed  there,  was  at  iMr.  Roberi: 
Boyd's,  Exeter  Street,  Exeter  'Cliange,  and  that  he  had  got  the 
firft  refolutions  of  the  fociety;  I  v/as  fhcwn  one  dated  2d  ApriJ, 
I792i  a  letter  from  Al  jor  Johnfton,  F*>dinburgh;  he  does  not 
approve  an  addrefs  to  the  Convention  of  France  fo  foon,  but  was 
framing  a  letter  to  addrefs  the  public,  which  would  be  ready 
foon. 

f  Where  was  that  letter  communicated,  at  the  Unicorn  ? 
Yes.  The  divifion  No.  2,  by  the  delegate,  reported  the 
London  Correfponding  Society's  addrefs  to  the  Nati:>nal  Conven- 
tion, was  ordered  to  be  publifhed,  and  font  to  the  83  departments. 
This  was  the  report  by  the  delegate  of  the  addrefs  being  received 
and  ordered  by  the  National  Convention  to  be  printed  and  fent  to 
the  eighty-three  departments  of  P' ranee  ;  the  fociety  of  ShcfHeJd 
fent  up  their  addrefs  to  the  convention,  to  the  delegates,  which 
they  had  forwarded.     That  is  the  mode  of  that  meeting. 

^.  Forwarded  to  where  ? 

A.  To  the  Convention  of  France  ? 

^.  That  is  the  whole  of  your  miiiutes  of  what  pafled  at  that 
time  ? 

A  Yes,  it  is.  _The  next  meeting  was  at  the  Crown,  in  New- 
gate Street,  divifion  12,  2ifl  November  j  it  was  at  this  divifion 
mentioned,  that  there  was  a  talk  of  a  Congrefs  to  be  held  in  Scot- 
land;.the  next  thing  that  v/as  done  was  to  read  Judge  Afhhurfl's 
charge  to  th«  Grand  Jury;  reported  that  the  fociety  at  Norwich 
wanted  to  know  if  they  meant  to  come  into  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's plan,  or  to  roat  out  monarchy ;  they  fufpected  that  this 
arofe  from  fome  blind  expreifion  in  a  hand-bill,  that  it  was  in- 
tended  to  draw  them  into  fome  unguarded  expreflion,  and  they 
declined  anfwering  it;  repoited  that  the  delegates  have  wrote  to 
the  fociety  at  Sheificld  and  at  Edinburgh ;  the  next  is  a  branch- 
ing of  a  new  divillo:i.  No,  23,  from  No.  12. 

^  Was  that  on  the  21ft  of  November  ? 

A,  It  was,  and  this  divifion  took  the  number  23,  and  they  met 
at  the  Ship,  in  Moorfields,  the  27th  of  November- 

^.  Were  you  a  delegate  of  the  new  divifion,  or  did  you  con- 
unue  of  the  old  owz  t 

A.  I  was  chofe  delegate  at  this  firft  meeting  of  the  27  th  of 
November. 

J^.  What  is  t1i€  next  time  that  you  hs^ve  any  thing  malaria!  ? 

J.  it 
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J,  It  was  recommended  to  inform  the  public  that  we  v/ere  not 
levellers,,  and  did  not  mean  a  refinance  of  the  laws,  and  to  avoid 
riot. 

Lord  Prefident.  Were  the  rcafons  for  that  recommendation 
ftated  ? 

j^.  They  were,  but  I  did  not  make  any  memorandum  of  them; 
but  it  v/as  on  account  of  the  inagiftrates  interfering  with  their 
meetings,  and  P)me  of  the  publicans  had  been  threatened  to 
have  their  licenfes  taken  away  ;  and  this  was  a  recommendation. 

•<i*  Was  it  a  recommendation  reported  to  you  from  the  com- 
mittee of  delegates  ? 

A.  It  was  a  recommendation  of  the  divifion  to  be  carried  by 
me  to  the  committee  of  delegates,  reporting,  that  the  firfl:  cha- 
racters in  Edinburgh  belonged  to  the  caufe,  and  that  they  had 
formed  themfelves  into  a  fociety,  calling  themfelves  a  Convention 
of  Delegates. 

J^;  You  don't  mean  a  regubr  report;  this  was  converfation i* 

A.  Converfation,  refolved  to  fubfcribt  to  the  defence  of  any 
profecuted  memben 

Mr.  Bower.  What  is  the  next  circumftance  that  occurred  to 
your  obfervation  ?. 

A.  The  next  is  a  meeting  on  the  29th  of  November,  at  the 
Sun.     I  was  at  a  committee  of  delegates ;  we  changed  the  houfe 
weekly  ;  we  were  that  night  at  the  Sun,  in  Windmill  Street. 
Were  you  pref^nt  at  a  meeting  of  delegates  that  day? 
f.  Yes  ;  there  were  twenty-two  delegates  met. 

^.,  Was  any  propofal  made,  or  any  paper  brought  forward 
there' .? 

>/.  I  will  look  it  over. — Divifion  No.  ii,  had  received  twenty 
vifitors  from  Iflington.  A  fociety  was  intended  to  be  formed  at 
Ifiington.  The  iub-committee  brought  forward  their  anfwer  to 
the  CroH-n  and  Anchor :  which  was  referred  back  to  that  fub- 
committee. 

j^  What  Crown  and  Anchor  declaration  did  that  refer  to  ? ' 

A.  A  letter  from  the  Conftitutional  Society  which  the  fociety 
of  the  meeting  of  delegates  muft  have  had,  and  muft  have  read 
and  anfwered  before  I  became  a  delegate.  What  it  was  I  cannot 
tell. 

J^.  When  you  fpeak  of  the  Crown  and  Anchor  you  mean  the 
Conllitutional  Society,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  in  the  Strand  ? 

A.  Yes,  There  was  an  anfv/er  prefentcd  by  Counfelior 
Vaughan,  a  vifitor  from  the  Conftitutional  Society,  which  was 
read  and  approved  with  fome  alteration. 

^  What  alteration  ? 

A.  Tiierc  were  fome  parts  objefted  to;  one  alteration  ^vas 
"  dying  in  the  caufe." 

Lord  Prefident.  Was  Couiifcllor  Vaughan  prcfefit  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Bower.  How  did  it  ftand  originally ;  were  thofe  words 
ftruck  out,  "  dying  in  the  caufe,"  or  added  ? 

y1.  That  was  ftnicic  out ;  but,  however,  there  was  fomethijig 
faid  in  juftification  of  thoCe  words  by  fomething  that  pafTed  ia 
Cromwell's  time,  what  that  was  I  don't  know,  about  a  brewer 
being  made  a  colonel.  It  was  agreed  that  this  fhall  be  put  in  the 
Sunday's  paper,  ifpoffible,  and  500  large  biiJs  printed,  andftuck 
up  about  the  town,  that  we  were  not  levellers,  and  one  to  be 
(ent  to  every  di  vifion.  Mr.  Vaughan  moft  ftrongly  recommended 
good  order  and  peaceable  condudl. 

^  You  L\y^  you  don't  know  to  what  this  draft  was  an  anfwer  ? 

A.  No,  I  cannot  fay  that. 

^  Do  you  know  what  fociety  that  came  back  from  ? 

^.  The  Conftitutional  Society. 

^  What  date  is  that  addrefs  (o  approved  ? 

a!  In  November  1792.  It  was  approved  of  for  this  night,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  500  large  bills  fliould  be  printed ;  and  Mr. 
Vaughan  moft  ftrongly  recommended  good  order  and  peaceable 
conducfl  i  if  our  funds  were  low,  the  Conftitutional  Society  would 
priut  for  us. 

f  Who  faid  that? 
Mr.  Vaughan ;  it  was  then  reported  that  many  enemies  en- 
deavoured to  get  into  the  fociety ;  and  at  this  meeting  it  had  been 
reported  that  five  divifions  had  been  fcouted,  that  is,  driven  from 
the  place  where  they  met.  Mr.  Margarot  made  a  motion  to  write 
to  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Attorney  General,  that  if  our  meetings  were 
iJlegal,  he  would  furrender  himfelf ;  this  was  over-ruled,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  fupport  all  profccuted  members,  and  recommend 
it  to  all  the  divifions. 

^  You  wrote  this  at  the  time  ? 

A  I  did. 

^.  Look  now  at  this  paper,  and  tell  me  if  you  received  It 
from  the  prifoner,  Mr.  Hardy  ? 

J.  Yes.  * 

.9.  Who  was  prefent  at  this  meeting  of  the  delegates  ? 

A.  Mr.  Hardy  was  prefent. 

^  This  note  you  received  from  the  prifoner  Mr.  Hardy,  who 
came  to  your  next  meetinjj  f 

A  Yes. 

(Read  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court.) 
.    «  Addrefled  Mr.  Lynam,    No.  3,    Walworth,  December  4, 
1792.     Citizen  Lynam,  you  are  requefted  to  meet  the  Special 
Committee  this  evening,  at  7  o'clock,  at  the  Nag's  Head,  Orange 
Court,  Leicefter  Fields.     1  am  your  fellow  citizen, 

"  Thomas  Hardy. 

"  Pleafe  to  inform  any  of  the  delegates  near  you  that  you  know, 
but  no  one  elfe." 

Vol.  IL  G  ^  Did 
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^.  Did  you  meet  in  confequence  of  this  note;  did  you  go  to 
the  place  where  that  note  defired  you  to  go  ? 

^.  Yes,  but  I  have  no  memorandum. 

^.  Have  you  any  recolleftion  of  what  pafled  ? 

jf.  No,  I  have  not. 

^  Where  were  you  next  ? 

A.  The  nth  of  December  is  the  next  date  I  have. 

^  Well,  come  to  that  ? 

A.  It  was  reported  that  the  London  Correfponding  Society*s 
rules  had  been  introduced  among  the  foldicrs. 

fWhat  uras  the  next  ? 
It  was  held  at  the  Brown  Bear,  in  Moorficlds;  it  was  re- 
ported that  Colonel  Dalrymple,  at  Edinburgh,  was  determined 
to  have  a  parliamentary  reform ;  it  was  there  reported  that  the 
Irifh  were  fcouted  as  we  had  been,  that  they  had  applied  to  the 
council,  and  found"  that  their  meetings  were  illegal. 


^.  Was  it  explained  what  council? 


The  King*s  priv^y  council,  I  tmderftood  to  mean;  a  motion 
was  then  made,  that  if  the  finances  were  low  that  they  could  not 
print  the  addrefs,  the  divifions  are  recommended  to  fubfcribe  to 
the  publication ;  three  members  of  this  divifion,  at  that  time, 
declared  they  would  ftick  them  up  about  the  town. 

^.  Do  you  know  how  much  was  collefled  ? 

ZNo.' 

.9.  What  addrefs  was  it  they  were  talking  about  ? 

A.  I  fancy  the  addrefs  to  the  Conflitutional  Society,  but  I  caa- 
not  fay  whether  it  is  or  not.     I  have  not  got  it. 

^.  Was  it  the  addrefs  produced  by  Mr.  Vaughan  ? 

A.  I  rather  think  it  was;  then  there  is  a  report  that  Baxter, 
who  was  a  delegate  No.  i6,  was  at  a  meeting  at  Shoreditch 
church,  and  that  he  oppofed  that  meeting,  and  that  he  was  laid 
hold  of;  and  in  confequence  of  that,  feeing  he  could  not  refill:, 
iie  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  took  out  of  his  pocket  tv\fO  of  the 
itjciety's  addreiles,  and  threw  them  among  the  people;  he  com- 
plained he  was  cruelly  ufed,  that  he  was  very  ill  treated  there, 
and  got  his  coat  tore. 

i^.  What  meeting  was  that  ? 

A^.  At  Shoreditch  church. 

ip.  Do  you  know  what  that  meeting  was  for  ? 

A,  It  was  a  meeting  to  fupport  the  conftitution  of  the  country. 

i£.  Now,  then,  come  to  the  meeting  of  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber.    Was  you  prefent  at  any  meeting  then  ? 

A.  The  next  meeting  was  in  Round  Court,  in  the  Strand,  on 
the  1 3th  of  December,  a  meeting  of  delegates. 

^.  How  many  delegates  were  at  that  meeting  ? 

A.  Eighteen. 

^  Was  the  prifoner,  Mr.  Hardy,  there  or  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  was. 
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Tell  us  what  pafled  there  ? 

It  was  there  reported,  that  the  maglftrates  were  after  Mr. 
Littlejohn,  and  Field  was  cho^fe  afliftant  fecretary ;  a  motion 
from  the  divifion  No.  4,  that  a  letter  be  wrote  to  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  London ;  Ridgeway  to  publifh  Marga- 
ret's letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas,  and  the  receipt  from  the 
Poft-officc  ;  that  receipt  was  to  be  taken  in  my  name,  Mr.  Field, 
ajid  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Erskine,  As  evidence  that  it  was  put  in  the  Poft-office  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boiuer.  What  letter  are  you  fpeaking  of? 

A  Mr.  Margarot's  letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas. 

^.  What  letter  was  it  you  was  to  carry  there  ? 

A.  Mr.  Margarot's  letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Dunda*;. 

fDo  you  mean  a  manufcript  letter  ? 
Yes;  and  to  take  the  receipt  there  to  fhew  that  we  hatf 
carried  it  there.     If  Vh.  Bell  had  any  objeftion  to  have  his  name 
in  the  receipt,  the  receipt  was  to  be  m  the  name  of  three  of  the 
d'jlcgates  of  the  Correfponding  Society, 

.^Look  at  that,  and  fee  tf  that  is  Mr.  Margarot^s  letter  t« 
Mr/t)undas  ? 

J.  This  is  the  letter. 

Lord  PrefidenU  WTiere  was  Mr.  Margarot  at  that  time,  in 
Edinburgh  ? 

A.  He  was  at  this  meeting.  It  was  done  at  the  requcft  of 
Margarot,  that  the  fociety  might  be  fatisfied  that  this  letter  was 
fejit;  and  therefore,  to  be  fure  it  was  fent,  they  determine^  to  put 
it  in  the  General  Poft-office,  and  there  was  no  doubt  but  it  would 
go  fafe. 

^.  Look  at  that,  is  that  the  "letter  ? 

A.  That  is  the  letter. 

(Read  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court.) 

«  Dated  London,  4th  December,  1 792,  No.  ir,  High  Street, 
Majy  le  Bone  j  addrefled,  Th£  Honourable  Henry  Dundas,  Efq^ 
figncd,  Maurice  Margarot." 

fThis  was  direfled  to  be  printed  ? 
Yes. 
ip.  What  was  done  next  ? 

A.  A  motion  was  then  made  to  recommend  the  con'imittec  t© 
confider  the  cafe  of  aJl  members  being  profecuted,  to  be  fupported 
by  every  divifion,  and  a  committee  was  formed  for  that  purpofe. 

fWhat  is  the  next  bufinefs  .' 
Divifion  No.  I,  recommend  that  it  be  reprefented  to  the 
public,  that  as  confufion  may  be  expefted  if  riots  fliould  enfue, 
Ibcietics  would  aid  the  magiftrates,  and  that  copies  be  fent  the 
rnagiftrates ;  but  take  care  that  we  fay  there  is  not  the  leaft  difpo- 
fition  in  us  of  making  any  jiot,  and  that  we  will  perfevere  in  a 
parliamentary  reform :  if  a  perfon  profecuted  was  found  not  to 
G  2  have 
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have  been  rafh  in  nvords,  or  over  violent,  a  proper  perfon  to  be 
proteft^d  by  this  fociety. 

Lo7-d  Prejident.  What  wzs  done  upon  that  ? 
A  I  don't  recollecfl.     It  was  approved  of  in  the  committee, 
but  I  don't  knov/  that  any  thing  was  done  by  the  committee  in 
confequence  of  it. 

^.  Have  you  any  memorandum  of  its  being  approved  ? 
A  It  was  approved,  if  it  had  not  I  fhould  have  made  a  me- 
morandum at  the  time. 

^.  Was  there  any  direction  that  copies  fhould  be  fcnt  io  the 
magiftrates  ? 

A  No,  there  was  not. 

The  delegate  for  the  divifion  No.  2  defires  to  bring  forward 
the  cards  in  red  print,  and  to  be  oval,  and  each  member  to  give 
lip  his  old  ticket,  or  to  be  admitted  again  anew  upon  paying  up 
his  quarter,  allowing  no  ticket  to  any  one  till  the  quarters  were 
paid  up.  Received  two  letters,  one  from  Norwich,  figned  Cozens, 
the  fecretary,  faying,  there  were  meetings  held  there,  as  well  as 
at  other  places,  to  fupport  government;  and  they  afk  in  that 
letter  whether  we  fign  or  not.  It  was  directed  by  Mr.  Marga- 
rot,  that  this  letter  fhould  not  be  taken  notice  of  to  any  of  the 
divihons. 

i^  Sign  what  ? 

A  Sign  to  the  fupport  of  government. 

^.  Was  it  refolved  that  Mr.  Margarot's  propofitlon  fhould  be 
communicated  to  the  divifion  ? 
A.  It  was. 

Then  there  was  a  letter  of  the  r5th  from  Paifley,  faying, 
they  were  willing  to  correfpond  with  us.  Twelve  focieties 
formed  in  Augull  for  a  parliamentary  reform.  Then  there  was 
a  letter  from  Scotland,  dated  the  15th,  from  Edinburgh,  to  call 
a  convention  of  all  Scotland  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion ;  the  title 
of  that  fociety  is,  The  Friends  of  the  People ;  Archibald  Eaft 
Hodge,  prefident,  William  Read,  fecretary.  It  was  recom- 
mended by  feveral  delegates  to  correfpond  with  the  Friends  of 
the  People' at  the  Free  Mafons  Tavern  j  their  letter  fays  that  they 
will  be  glad  to  correfpond  with  them,  as  they  were  upon  the  fame 
way  of  parliamentary  reform  with  the  Friends  of  the  People  ; 
wrote  by  Mr.  Margarot  to  Mr.  Stuart,  No.  15,  Frith  Street, 
Soho.  The  next  is  a  divifion  meeting.  No.  33,  Crown  Street, 
Soho:  there  was  nothing  done  there. 

fWhat  is  your  next  ? 
Twentieth   of  December,   No.  31,    Compton  Street,   a 
meeting  of  delegates. 

^.  How  many  attended  there  f 
A  Eighteen  delegates  met. 
^.  Was  the  prif^^ner  there  ? 

./.  Yes, 
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j1.  Yes,  he  was. 

^.  Tell  us  what  pafTed  at  the  meeting  ? 

A.  Two  members  of  the  Conftitutional  Whigs  demanded  to 
know  if  the  London  Correfponding  Society  would  addrefs  the 
people.  Mr.  Baxter  recommended  to  take  his  cafe  into  confi- 
dcration,  he  being  profecutcd  for  his  refiftance  of  the  meeting 
at  Shoreditch  church.  The  divifion  Ko.  2,  recommended  to  pe- 
tition parliament  before  Mr.  Grey  brought  in  his  bill  for  a  par- 
liamentary reform. 

^.  Was  Baxter  fupportcd  ? 


f 


f.  He  was  not,  but  his  matter  was  brought  on  afterward.  An 
enquirv  was  made  whether  we  correfpond  with  the  focieties 
formed  at  Ipfwich  and  Woodbridge  :  the  anfwer  was,  No.  Mr. 
Martin  recommended  not  to  publifh  any  thing:  the  times  will 
not  do,  he  fays  ;  you  cannot  oppofi."  the  Trcafury.  Then  Baxter 
brought  forward  a  motion  from  his  divifion,  No.  i6,  for  the 
delegates  to  confult  whether  they  would  fign  the  addrefs  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  ;  and  it  was  left  to  the  difcretion  of 
each  individual,  but  it  was  recommended  to  avoid  figning  it  if 
poiUble. 

fDo  you  know  what  addrefs  that  was  ? 
That  was  the  fociety  at  which  Mr.  Reeves  prefided;  it  is 
called  an  addrefs  from  the  Crown  and  Anchor  aflbciation,  for 
fupporting  the  King  and  Conftitution  ;  and  the  queftion  was, 
whether  they  ihould  fign  that,  and  they  were  recommended  to 
avoid  figning  it  if  poflible.  A  letter  fent  to  Cozens,  chairman 
of  the  Norwich  fociety,  written  by  Mr.  Margarot,  that  wa 
would  not  fign  it,  nor  any  of  the  meetings,  and  defiring  him  to 
find  out  fome  way  of  communication  :  they  fent  a  reply,  that  they 
had  fent  five  guineas  in  order  to  have  Mr.  Fox's  fpeech  fent 
down  with  expedition. 

Mr.  Erskine.  What  fpeech  ? 

A  In  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

fA  fpeech  upon  what  occafion  ? 
Upon  a  parliamentary  reform.  They  were  to  publifh  fome 
hand  bills,  and  fhew  they  are  not  difheartened,  and  are  deter- 
mined not  to  fign,  but  to  perfevere.  Five  hundred  of  Fox's 
fpeech,  fifty  of  Mr.  Margarot's  letter  to  Mr.  Dundas,  and  fifty 
of  John  Bull  to  Thomas  Bull,  were  fent  down.  A  motion  was 
made  by  divifion  1 6,  that  each  divifion  prefent  the  ticket  to  any 
foldiers,  gratis,  who  were  willing  to  enter,  but  to  caution  them 
at  the  iame  time  of  their  danger.     This  was  not  agreed  upon. 


^  Was  this  on  the  fame  day  ? 


Yes,  Mr,  Margarot  brought  a  motion  from  divifion  24, 
that  the  fociety  do  publifh  our  determination  of  our  readinefs  to 
affift  the  magiftrates ;  and  that  we  would  perfevere  in  a  parlia- 
mentary reform. 

Lord  Prefidcnt.  Was  that  agreed  to  \ 

A.  Yes; 
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A.  Yes;  Mn  Margaret  to  draw  it  bp  againfl:  the  next  meet- 
ing. The  petition  of  William.  Carter,  who  had  been  employed  t6 
ftick  up  bills  for  ns,  that  he  had  loft  a  place  of  I2s.  per  week. 
He  fays  he  was  confined  throe  days  and  two  nights,  but  Martin 
fays  only  one  day. 

Mr.  Bower.  You  have  omitted  there  fomething  refpe(fling 
Carter ;  look  back  to  your  minute  of  the  20th  of  December  ? 

A.  No,  I  have  not. 

.^;  Then  go  on  ? 

A.  (Reads.)  Martin  faid  that  it  was  only  one  day,  that  it 
was  the  3d  of  the  month.  Mr.  Martin  was  employed  for  the  de- 
fence of  Carter ;  there  was  a  fubfcription  then  made  for  that  de- 
fence ;  there  was  a  fubfcription  from  different  di vifions ;  No.  1 2,  a 
guinea  and  a  half;  No.  5,  eighteen  fhillings;  No.  11,  five  fliil- 
lings.  There  was  an  intimation  that  Ridgeway  would  print  any 
thing,  or  everything,  the  fociety  would  fend  to  him;  he  men- 
tioned the  Duke  of  Richmond's  letter,  and  faid  that  he  would 
prist  that  or  any  thing  they  fent.  Mr.  Baxter's  bufinefs  was 
brought  forward  again  here,  and  Mr.  Martin  informed  him  his 
recognizances  were  not  entered  at  Hicks's  Hall ;  he  was  ordered 
to  withdraw  his  recognizances  himfelf,  and  then  he  could  not  be 
held  to  acf^ion  j  but  there  was  never  any  thing  done  in  that.  It 
was  then  faid,  that  Mr.  Fox  had  gone  as  far  as  could  be  expe£led, 
but  don't  look  lipon  him  to  be  more  honeft  than  others  y  and 
think  he  has  been  forced  to  avow  himfelf  fo  ftrongly  in  the  houfe, 
and  it  \i  necefi^iry  to  have  a  head. 

^  For  a  head  to  what  ? 

A.  To  the  plan  that  was  carrying  on  with  a  view  to  the  whole. 

Mr.  Erskine.  You  have  no  note  of  who  made  the  laft  obfcrva- 
tlon,  have  you  ? 

A.  Mr.  Margaret. 

Mr.  Bower.  Tell  us,  as  far  as  you  can,  what  j'our  obfervations 
are,  and  what  they  mean  ? 

A.  Gale,  a  printer,  belongs  to  the  fociety,  but  he  denies  it ; 
yet  he  employed  Carter  to  ftick  up  bills  in  the  morning  inftead 
of  the  evening,  which  was  the  reafon  why  Carter  was  taken  u{>. 
— The  next  is,  31,  Compton  Street,  27th  December. 

^  Who  was  prefentf   Was  the  prifoner  prefent? 

J,  Yes. 

^  Now  tell  us  what  pafled  ? 

A.  It  was  then  recommended  that  each  delegate  ftiould  take 
the  opinion  of  his  divifion  upon  the  propriety  of  admittijig  fol- 
diers,  and  upon  what  terms. 

"Jury.  Whs  thi;^  a  meeting  of  delegates  ? 

A.  Yes.  T'-.c  next  meeting  is  3d  of  January,  1793,  meeting 
of  tlie  delegates,  Nn.  31,  Compton  Street ;  Mr.  Margarot  chofeu 
prefidcnt,  Mr.  Hardy  lecreur}-,  Mr.  Field  fub-ftcretary. 

^  Was 
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^.  Was  any  thing  done  there  ? 

A.  It  was  propofed  that  each  member  pay  a  penny  each  night; 
if  he  introduced  a  vifitor,  he  fhould  pay  the  divifion  he  attends, 
and  then  be  difcharged.  Mr.  Durant,  a  ftranger,  acquainted  us 
with  Thompfon's  diftrefs. 

^.  Who  was  Thompfon  ? 

A.  A  man  that  lived  in  Coventry  Street.  He  Was  gone  to 
f  ranee  at  that  time. 

^.  His  diftrefs  on  what  occafion  ? 

J.  His  wife's  diftrefs,  he  having  gone  away  out  of  the  coun- 
try, being  a  violent  member  of  this  fociety,  ajid  was  fought  after, 
that  her  rent  was  not  paid.  It  was  reprefented  that  fhe  had  three 
children,  and  was  in  very  great  diftrefs.  Mr.  Harvey,  an  attor- 
ney in  the  Temple,  her  friend,  on  the  whole  colkiSted  I2S-  for 
her,  and  it  was  recommended  to  the  fociety,  as  a  body  not  to 
alfift  her,  but  privately  to  fubfcribe.  A  motion  cam^  forward  to 
them  to  publiHi  a  declaration,  but  objedled  to  by  twodivifions. 

^.  A  declaration  of  what  ? 

A.  The  declaration  faid,  that  power  fuperfeded  the  laws,  that 
they  had  rather  have  a  conftitution  without  a  king,  than  a  king 
without  a  conftitution;  it  was  faid  this  would  be  a  proper  thino- 
if  we  were  reduced  to  be  republicans. 

Lord  Prefidcnt.  Who  was  to  publifh  that  declaration  ? 

A.  This  was  a  matter  brought  forward  byfome  one  of  the  oe- 
legates  at  that  meeting,  and  every  thing  that  was  propofed  an  opi- 
nion was  to  be  taken  one  after  the  other,  and  in  the  courfe  of 
taking  that  opinion  this  time  there  were  two  divifions  of  delegates 
objected  it- 
Mr.  BoivAf.  What  was  done  in  It  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  any  thing  was  ever  done. 

^  W^as  it  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  bufmefi,  two  divJ- 
iions  obiecling  it,  to  put  a  ftop  to  it  ? 

A.  Isfo,  only  the  majority.  Mr.  Margarot  made  a  report,  thiit 
we  had  had  no  letter  for  two  months,  except  one  that  he  had  rce- 
ceived  that  day,  and  the  feal  had  been  opened,  and  fealed  up 
again;  he  ftated  that  the  letter  exprefled  a  letter,  ftating,  that 
there  were  five  delegates  from  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  of 
the  fame  fentiments  with  us,  and  it  was  to  be  confjdered  if  there 
could  be  any  communication  opened  with  them. 

fWere  the  delegates  from  Ireland  then  in  London  ? 
-  -  They  were. 

i^.  Was  there  any  thing  more  ? 

A.  No.  The  next  is  a  Ineeting  of  divifion  23J  J.muary  8tb, 
33,  Crown  Street,  Moorfields. 

fWas  tlie  prifoner  there  ? 
No.   I  have  got  down  here  "  that  the  declaration, — '''which 
I  fuppofe  is  the  declaration  mentioned  befoj ;. 
4;  Well,  goon.? 

J.  It 
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A.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  divifion,  that  the  declaration  fhould 
be"  reje(5led  ;  agreed,  I'ikewife,  not  to  addrefs  the  King  at  all. 

^.  What  fhould  be  rejeaed  ? 

A.  The  declaration. 

^.  Was  that  a  declaration  of  the  principles  of  the  fociety  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell.  It  is  a  declaration  mentioned  in  the  lau  re- 
port. Then  it  was  faid  Mr.  Grey  would  not  bring  forward  his 
motion  for  reform,  unlefs  the  petitions  were  prefented  to  parlia- 
ment from  the  focieties  ;  and  they  agreed  to  petition  by  all  means, 
and  not  to  addrefs  them.  The  next  meeting  is  a  meeting  of  de- 
legates, 10th  January,  1793,  No.  31,  Compton  Street  j  feven- 
teen  delegates  were  prefent. 

fWas  the  prifoner  there  ? 
Yes,  he  was.     The  declaration  was  ordered  to  be  laid  on 
the  table ;  then  agreed  upon,  that  no  written  papers  ihould  come 
to  the  meeting  of  delegates,  but  by  a  treafurer,-  prefident,  or  fe- 
cretary :  carried  unanimoufly. 

^.  You  did  tell  me  that  Mr.  Hardy  was  there  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  do  not  find  him  abfent  one  night.  Mr.  Margarot 
then  reported  that  the  country  correfpondents  did  not  fhinc. 

^  What  did  he  mean  by  Jk'ine  ? 

A.  That  is,  that  there  were  but  a  very  few  letters  ;  and  he 
reported  that  he  had  fent  a  letter  to  the  people  at  the  Free  Mafons 
.I'avern,  and  received  an  anfwer,  accepting  our  correfpondence ; 
that  a  reform  in  parliament  by  perfeverance  would  be  obtained  j 
that  they  revered  the  conftitution,  and  recomniending  to  us  to  be 
careful  of  mixing  foreign  politics  with  home  politics,  and  to  avoid 
foreign  correfpondence,  by  which  means  they  would  prevent  the 
imputation  of  levellers  :  figned  D.  Stuart;  to  the  Friends  of  the 
People.  It  was  then  remarked,  that  this  fociety  had  never  brought 
forward  their  principles,  and  they  determined  not  to  correfpond 
with  them.  Mr.  Bell,  one  of  the  delegates, .  in  confequence  of 
lome  remarks  upon -this  letter,  faid,  "  Our  addrefs  to  the  conven- 
tion of  France  fhcws  that  we  mean  their  laws." 

^  Upon  that  being  faid,  permit  me  to  afk  what  was  done ; 
was  it  aflented  to  or  diflented  from  ? 

A,  It  was  approved  by  all  the  meeting. 

^  Do  you  recollect  whether  any  of  the  meeting  made  any 
obfervations  upon  that  ? 

A.  Mr.  A^argarot  faid,  "  No  doubt ;"  but  there  was  not  any 
body  elfe  that  ohjecled  to  it,  it  palled  with  a  filent  allent  of  the 
reft  of  the  delegates. 


^,  Did  Mr.  Margarot  ftiy  any  thitig  elfe  ? 
A   At  that  t' 


time  they  were  under  a  deal  of  difficulty  at  being 
difturbed  at  their  meetings  ;  then  it  v/as  obferved,  by  one  of  the 
delegates,  that  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  to  have  lOO  members  ;uidedto  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  would  not  do,  ai  it  would  ftill  give  them 
more  advantage,  and  keep  from  a  proper  reform.     Mr.  Gerald 

'  th?n. 
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then  faid  he  knew  a  pcrfon  of  the  name  of  Dolon,  that  was  fecre- 
tary,  and  one  of  the  Irifh  delegates,  was  gone  off  to  Irelajid ;  he 
knows  his  addrefs,  and  he  promifes  to  correfponJ  with  us;  faid 
the  Catholics  had  fucceeded  eniirely;  Mr.  Bell  faid  he  knew 
Dcvereux  ojie  of  the  delegates  ;  and  then  it  was  propofed  to  cor- 
refpond  hy  poft,  but  that  was  faid  to  be  dangerous,  as  no  letters 
go  through  the  Poflr-office.     That  is  the  whole  of  that  meeting. 

^.  What  is  your  next  meeting  ? 

A.  The  next  is  the  14th  January,  at  Mr.  Hardy's;  that  Mr. 
Hardy  had  f.-nt  50  of  our  addrefs,  and  id  of  Kerfiint's  fpeech  to 
the  French  Conv^ention,  to  different  correfpondents  in  the  coun- 
try. 

^.  To  whom  ? 

A.  To  different  correfpondents  in  the  country. 

^.  When  you  fpeak  of  addrefTes,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

A.  I  mean  the  lav/s  and  rules  of  the  fociety. 

Lord  Prefidcnt.  This  was  converfation  at  Mr.  Hardy's.? 

A.  Yes,  I  called  upon  him  kt  Mr.  Hardy's  own  hoyfe.  The 
next  is  the  committee  of  delegates,  17th  January,  No.  31,  in 
Compton  Street.  It  was  then  reported,  that  19  of  the  divifions 
were  kept  up  at  that  time ;  it  was  then  agreed  upon,  to  debate 
and  confider  whether  or  no  the  age  of  18  or  2 1  was  the  moft 
proper  age  to  allov/  of  voting  for  a  member  of  parliament;  and 
one  reafon  given  why  18  was  the  moft  proper  time,  at  the  age  of 
1 8  they  were  liable  to  be  militia-men.  Then  there  was  a  commit- 
tee formed  to  confider  Carter's  cafe,  and  of  his  family^  and  of  the 
money  necefTary  for  their  fupport.  DivifionNo.  12  recommended  to 
confider  of  a  public  meeting  to  difcufs  concerning  a  parliamentary 
reform,  but  it  was  referred  back  again.  The  delegate  of  No.  15 
recommended  the  fociety's  orders  or  addreff^s  to  be  given  live  to 
each  member,  for  the  purpofe  of  delivering  them  out  to  the 
public. 

The  delegate  of  the  divifion  No.  4  made  a  motion,  that  the 
thanks  of  the  fociety  fhould  be  given  to  the  M.ayor  of  Glafgow, 
to  a  fociety  at  Durham,  and  a  fociety  at  Dundee,  tor  uniting  with 
us  in  our  intentioiis,  and  that  it  bus  recommended  to  correfpond 
wfth  them.  Sixteen  delegates  prefent.  It  was  then  reported. 
Carter's  fentence,  which  he  had  received,  ilx  months  imprifon- 
ment,  to  pay  lool,  and  find  fureties  in  200I.  each ;  a  motion  was 
made  to  appoint  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the  manner  in  which 
liis  defence  had  been  conducted  by  iVlr.  Martin,  and  the  expence. 
Amotion  was  then  made  for  all  the  delegates  to  meet  every  Sa- 
turday evening  for  public  converfation,  paying  a  penny  each 
night  for  the  room.  Agreed  to,  when  Carter's  bufmefs  is  done. 
This  public  converfation  was  for  the  purpofe  of  difcuiling  the  po- 
litics of  the  times,  and  what  was  palling.  The  next  i^  January 
the  lyih,  a  letter  from  Norwich,  that  they  admired  our  fpirit 
and  condu6l  very  much,  that  they  had  wrote  to  Mr.  Grey  on  the 
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Ilth  inftant,  that  the  friends  of  the  people  had  propafed  a  mi}d 
reformation,  and  wlfh  to  know  if  they  are  friends.  The  focieties 
are  numerous,  and,  in  the  country,  magiftrates  prevent  their  in- 
Creafe;  figned  Blake.  Benjamin  Hobhoufc  had  formed  a  fociety 
at  Bath  agreeable  to  ours,  he  had  advifed  us  to  point  out  a  coji- 
veyance;  a  correfpondence  propofed,  to  know  how  they  went  on; 
a  letter  to  be  fent  by  poll,  and  if  not  anfwered,  to  fend  by  Mr. 
Richards,  bookfeller,  at  Bath.  It  was  then  recommended  to  cor- 
refpond  with  the  fociety  at  Norwich,  through  the  means  of  Bell's 
ibciety.  The  next  is  January  24,  at  No.  31,  Compton  Street;  two 
gentlemen  came  with  a  petition,  which  was  very  well  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Harvey,  of  the  Temple,  faying,  that  Thomplbn's  houfe 
was  fearched  in  the  dead  of  the  night.  Mrs.  Thompfon  relies  on 
our  fupport  as  promifed,  and  it  was  then  determined  that  no  fuch 
promife  had  ever  been  made  to  her;  fhe  wanted  afliftance  to  go  to 
France.  Hardy  faid  he  had  given  her  2I.  i6s.  on  the  5th  inftant, 
and  that  flie  thanked  him.  Mr.  Martin  thought  it  fhould  be  re- 
jected ;  it  was  agreed  to.  Mr.  Martin  reported  that  he  had  an 
ex-officio  from  the  Attorney  General,  and  he  might  be  as  much 
an  obj  eft  of  fupport  as  fhe.  Upon  Mr.  Martin's  examination  he 
drew  up  a  long  brief,  and  fliewcd  it  to  Mr,  Vaughan,  who  had  no 
objeftion  to  defend  it;  he  afterwards  fard,  being  his  own  writing, 
he  did  not  like  it  fhould  appear  in  court ;  he  applied  to  xMr.  Er- 
ikine,  but  he  declined  it;  Mr.  Garrow  was  applied  to,  he  declined 
it;  Mr.  Fieldir.g  was  applied  to,  and  he  declined  it  alfo.  It 
was  faid  Grant  was  the  whole  caufe  of  Carter's  punifhment ;  he 
had  got  the  manufcript  of  the  bill,  and  he  declined  looking  for 
it. 

^.  Who  faid  that  ? 

yi.  Mr.  Margarot  faid  fo.  It  was  then  refolved  that  Field,  the 
•fub-fecretary,  ihould  apply  to  him  to  deliver  it  up,  and  if  he  docs 
not  give  it  up  he  fhall  be  expelled  the  fociety,  and  then  he  would 
be  expelled  as  our  honorary  vifitor  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
Tavern. 

^  What  paper  was  that  ? 

yl.  The  bill  that  was  fluck  up  by  Carter,  and  which  he  was 
imprifoncd  for :  it  was  mentioned  then  that  Littlejohn  was  like- 
wife  an  honorary  member,  and  he  would  alfo  be  expelled.  Mr. 
Martin  then  faid,  he  h^.d  fecn  Carter,  who  fiid  he  had  got  in  his 
pocket  that  which  would  do  for  the  delegates;  it  was  then  deter- 
mined he  fhould  not  receive  the  guinea  per  week  as  formerly, 
which  he  was  allowed  by  the  fociety,  unlcfs  he  afk  pardon,  and 
the  manufcript  was  given  up  by  Grant.  A  letter  from  Norwich 
to  be  anfwered,  but  it  was  not  read;  a  letter  from  Richter,  fay- 
ing, that  he  dare  not  attend  us,  but  wc  might  depend  upon  his 
being  a  friend;  he  carried  the  addrefs  to  Mr.  Grant ;  the  delegates 
are  to  meet  next  T'hurfday,  No.  8,  at  the  Seven  Dials;  a  dele- 
gate oi^  the  divifion  No.  5  going  to  France,  be  had  iomQ  copies 
.  of 
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f)f  T.  Paine's  works ;  he  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  on  Tucf- 
dav  nirrht,  1 2  o'clock,  faying,  a  hint  to  the  wife,  you  will  all  be 
tjkcn  up. 

^.   Mr.  Hardy  was  prefent  1 

A.  Yes.  The  next  is  the  31  ft  of  January,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
delegates  ;  a  motion  w.is  brought  forward  by  the  delegate  No.  16, 
Mr.  Baxter,  wiHiIng  that  out  of  each  perfjn's  quarterly  fubfcrip- 
tion,  6J.  a  quarrcr  might  be  paid  only  to  the  divifion  to  which  he 
belonged;  and  the  other  /d.  that  was  paid  to  go  towards  the  cx- 
pence  of  their  room:  that  was  agreed  to  that  this  might  be  a  w^y 
prop?r  menfure  in  all  poor  divifions;  and  it  was  remarked  and  af- 
fentvd  to  by  the  whole  meeting  of  delegates,  that  fuppofing  there 
fhould  be  an  oppofttion,  that  if  the  two  parties  were  to  come  to  an 
open  rupture,  that  it  was  abfolutely  neceflary  to  give  encourage^ 
ment  to  the  two  divifions,  No.  16  and  25,  meeting  at  Spitalr- 
fields  ;  that  they  were  very  numerous,  and  it  was  very  neceflary 
to  keep  them  together.  T'here  was  a  good  deal  of  converfation.  I 
have  not  g  )t  that  in  a  memorandum,  it  is  from  my  recolle<Slion 
that  I  fpeak  this ;  it  was  agreed  upon  by  all  the  delegates  that  met 
at  this  time,  but  it  was  firft  called  for  by  Mr.  Baxter. 

i^.  How  much  have  you  of  that  in  your  minutes  ? 

A.  I  have  got  no  further  than  "  it  was  agreed  by  the  delegates  that 
this  might  be  very  proper  in  poor  divifions  :"  the  other  is  from 
rccolleJlion,  which  I  remember  very  well.  The  reafon  was,  be- 
caufe  in  that  very  divifion  they  increafed  fo  faft,  that  very  fhortly 
they  would  have  as  many  in  that  divifion  as  there  were  in  all  the 
other  divifions  befides. 

^  You  call  this  divifion  you  are  now  fpeaking  of,  one  of 
your  rich  divifions? 

A.  No,  this  is  the  meeting  of  the  delegates.  A  motion  was 
made  by  the  delegate  of  No.  7,  to  publim  a  letter  written  by  a 
Mr.  Law  to  Mr.  Reeves,  givmg  his  reafons  for  withdrawing 
himfelf  from  them,  tofhewthe  infamy  of  their  proceedings  ;  but 
this  motion  was  rejedled,  and  inftead  of  it,  it  was  determined  to 
print  the  Book  of  War,  or  who  pays  the  Reckoning;  referred  the 
extracts  for  one  week.  Our  letters  to  the  Friends  of  the  People  were 
direCEcd  to  Mr.  Payne,  chairman  of  the  committee;  they  have 
dire^ed  their  fecretary  to  write  to  us,  advifing  us  to  keep  from 
foreign  politics,  keep  good  order,  and  by  petitions  we  may 
fucceed, 

fis  that  another  letter,  or  the  fame  you  fpoke  of  before  ? 
This  is  only  giving  an  account  to  whom  they  are  directed 
when  they  correfpond  with  the  Friends  of  the  People  and  here 
there  is  an  anfw<;r  which  defires  us  to  keep  from  all  foreign  poli- 
tics, and  avoid  foreign  correfpondence  ;  this  was  anfwered  by  iMau- 
rice  Margarot,  faying^  we  mean  to  proceed  orderly,  but  you  are 
not  explicit. 

H  2  ^  Did 
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^.  Did  Mr.  Margaret  fay  any.  thing,  or  make  anyobfervation 
to  the  committee  of  delegates  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Lord  Preftdent.  Does  your  minutes  mention  that  that  reply  was 
brought  in  to  that  committee  .? 

A.  This  is  ijie  heads  of  the  reply. 

^  Was  that  reply  produced  upon  that  day? 

A.  I  cannot  be  confident  of  that. 

Mr-  Erskine.  Do  you  mean  that  it  was  anfvvered  in  writing  ? 

A  It  was.  There  were  fcveral  letters  written  by  Mr.  Mar- 
garot  without  being  fhcwn  to  the  delegates,  which  he  told  only 
the  contents  ;  but  after  having  done  it,  he  reported  that  he  had 
wrote  fuch  letter,  and  that  he  requefted  they  would  be  more' par- 
ticular; your  concurrence  will  aflift  us,  but  we  want  to  know  how 
far  you  mean  to  go  in  the  defign ;  but,  we  apprehend,  creating  a 
breach  with  us  ;  as  that  was  the  cafe  with  them  and  the  Confti- 
tutional  Society.  There  Was  a  great  deal  of  convcrfation  in  confe- 
quence  of  that;  the  fociety  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  did  not  go 
(o  far  in  their  defign  as  the  London  Correfponding  and  Conftitu- 
tional  Societies  did,  for  all  along  it  was  held  that  eventually  it 
muft  come  to  a  ftruggle.  I  fpeak  that  from  recolle(5iion,  hearing 
it  often  repeated. 

Mr.  Bower.  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  A4argarot  faying  any  thing 
after  this  reply  :  was  any  thing  further  done? 

A,  Mr.  Margarot  dated,  that  there  was  a  difference  between 
the  Conftitutional  Society  and  the  Friends  of  the  People.  There 
were  thirteen  delegates  met  that  night.  A  letter  from  ShefHeld 
flating,  that  they  had  formed  a  conftitutional  meeting,  and  all 
agreed  upon  the  fame  thing  ;  afked  how  far  we  meant  to  proceed 
this  time ;  a  reform  is  nugatory,  that  they  conceived  that  nothing 
will  anfwer  the  end  unlcfs  univerfal  right  is  eflablifhed  ;  they 
advife  a  general  petition  to  the  Houfeof  Commons  upon  the  pre- 
fent  inadequate  reprefentation  ;  they  want  to  know  if  the  Friends 
of  the  People  are  true  friends ;  Mr.  Margarot  fays,  we  are  going 
on  too  fait  again. 

^.   Was  that  an  obfervation  he  made  to  the  delegates  ?• 

A.  Yes;  at  the  fame  time  obferving,  that  petitioning  was  not 
the  true  mode  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  keep  the  public  mind 
agitated  with  a  reform,  it  was  neceffary  that  petitions  fhould  be 
prefented  :  it  was  theri  recommended,  that  all  the  divillcns  ihould 
go  to  No.  52,  Frith  Street,  and  fign  the  addrefs  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs  ;  that  is,  every  delegate  was  to  re- 
commend it  to  his  divifton  in  the  courfe  of  the  week.  Mr.  Mar- 
garot made  a  remark,  that  our  addrefs  to  Mr.  Reeves  was  not 
liable  to  any  punifhment,  or  he  and  Mr.  Hardy  would  have  been 
taken  up.  Mr.  Maigarot  faid,  he  meant  to  mvite  Sir  Sampfon 
Wright  to  his  divifion,  or  any  one  he  might  fend  to  it  j  that  was 
to  ihew  the  legality  of  it,    Ihe  next  that  I  have  is  only  a  report 

at 
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at  the  divifion,  by  members,  of  different  matters,  on  the  5th  cf 
February,  in  Crown  Street. 

Lord  Prffident.  Did  you  attend  no  longer  as  a  delegate  ? 

A.  Yes ;  this  is  a  meeting  of  the  divifion  No.  23.  Bam- 
brldge  read  a  minute  th:it  60  friends  had  d«clined  the  caufc  of 
meenng  with  the  fociety,  that  they  are  good  friends,  and  dofup- 
ply  with  money :  that  there  are  certain  religious  focieties  in  the 
kingdom,  almofl:  in  every  town,  whofc  fentiments  lead  ftri(5lly  to 
rcpublicanifm -,  they  are  numerous  in  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Brif- 
tol,  Liverpool,  Minchefter,  Hull,  Derbyfiiire,  and  particularly 
in  London  :  the  fociety  in  London  are  bcgiiming  juft  now  to 
organize  themfelves  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  France  ;  their 
meetings  are  Mondays  and  Thurfdays  ;  and  it  was  then  faid, 
Auguftus  Frederick  Nordenfkiold  publiftied  Tom  Paine's  works 
in  Sweden. 

The  next  meeting  is  on  the  7th  of  February,  a  committee 
of  delegates,  No.  8,  Queen  Street,  Seven  Dials. 

Mr.  Bower.  There  the  prifoner  was  p'erfonally,  I  fuppofe  ? 

A.  Yes.  At  this  meeting  it  was  moved,  that  the  furplus  of 
the  quarterage,  if  any,  fnould  go  towards  paying  the  deficiency 
of  Mr.  Baxter's  divifion,  No.  i6,  towards  their  room.  Divi- 
iions  No.  25  and  16  being  poor,  we  muft  preferve  them,  they 
will  be  of  great  fervice  if  we  go  to  war.  This  from  M.  Mar- 
garot. 

j^.   Are  thofe  the  Spitalfields  divifions  ? 

A.  They  arc. 

Lord  Prefident.  What  was  it  you  faid  about  Margarot  ? 

A.  That  was  the  obfervation  he  made  at  the  time. 

fWas  the  exprellion  war  .'' 
Yes. 

^.  Was  any  explanation  given  of  that  expreflion:  I  don't  aflc 
how  you  underftood  it,  but  whecher  any  body  particularly  ex'- 
plained  what  was  meant  by  war  at  that  time  ? 

A.  That  the  country  would  rife  agaiiift  the  prefent  govera- 
ment. 

^  Who  faid  fo  ? 

A.  Mr.  Margarot. 

i^.  Did  he  make  wiz  of  thofe  words,  or  did  he  make  ufe  of 
the  word  war,  or  did  you  underftand  that  he  meant  that  by  it  ? 

A.  He  made  ufe  of  the  word  vvar,  and  it  was  particularly  exf 
pecfcd  that  there  certainly  would  be  a  riling  in  the  country, 

fWas  there  any  converfation  of  that  Kind  that  night  ? 
It  was  fpoken  of  particularly  that  night  by  feveral  of  the 
delegates. 

Mr.  Erskine.  Have  you  any  note  of  it  ? 
A.  No ;  but  I  remember  it  perfectly. 

A  letter  fent  to  Bath ;  fourteen  days,  no  anfwer ;  no  letters 
received  this  week.     The  Sheffield  letter  of  the  i6th  of  January, 
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'793)  ^^'  order  of  the  Society  of  Conilritational  Information 
conveyed  to  all  the  focieties,  requefting  to  know  how  far  they 
mean  to  g^o,  whether  they  were  of  one  opinion  to  petition  par- 
liament, for  a  parliamentary  reform  ;  the  reftoration  of  the  right 
of  eIc6lion  not  to  be  under  21  ;  bv  doing  this  we  fhall  know 
how  far  we  can  fupport  Mr.  Grey's  motion  this  feflion  :  it  would 
give  ftrength  to  the  caiife  ;  no  time  to  be  lofl.  Mr.  Flardy  pro- 
pofes  a  delcgrite  from  each  divifion  of  the  fociety,  to  agree  how 
to  proceed.  Mr.  Fox  has  faid  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that 
the  people  have  a  right  to  alter  the  government  whenever  they 
pleafe  ;  the  Scotch  Convention  have  done  it,  and  the  Irifh.  The 
London  Correfponding  Society  was  firft  formed  to  fend  a  dele- 
gate to  all  the  other  focieties  to  determine  the  bed  way  of  re- 
form. 

Lord  PrefJent.  Wh.o  makes  Mr.  Fox  fay  that .'' 

jf.  I  do  not  recollect. 

^  You  gave  it  me  before  that  Mr.  Hardy  had  faid  it  ? 

/I.  No  y  Mr.  Fox's  ©bfervation  is  made  by  fomebody  elfe,  I 
do  not  know  who. 

Mr.  Bower.  What  means,  "  firft  formed  ;"  is  it  defcriptive  of 
the  intention  of  the  fociety  when  firft  formed,  or  what  ? 

A,  It  is  an  obfervation  of  one  of  the  delegates,  faying  what 
their  firft  principles  were.  It  was  reported,  that  the  Friends  of 
the  People  in  the  Borough  ftill  exift,  and  require  their  intentions. 
It  is  agreed,  that  a  circular  letter  fliould  be  fent  to  all  the  focie- 
ties in  London,  to  meet  two  or  three  times  each,  and  come  to 
fome  determination  ;  the  queftion  to  be  debated  at  each  divifion. 
What  IS  the  beft  way  of  proceeding  ?  This  is  to  be  done  by 
advertifement,  in  Saturday's,  Sunday's,  and  Monday's  pa|>ers, 
that  it  would  be  difcufied  next  night  at  each  divifion;  that  there 
,fhould  be  fix  advertifements.  P'ifteen  delegates  met.  It  wivs 
then  determined  to  write  to  Sheffield,  and  inform  them  that  v^v 
will  anfwer  them  very  fhortly  how  we  mean  to  proceed.  That 
is  the  whole  of  that  meeting. 

Mr.  Jujiice  Grofr.  How  many  delegates  were  there  that  day  } 

A.  Fifteen.  The  next  is  the  14th  of  February,  1793,  a 
meeting  of  delegates.  The  divifion  No.  12,  held  at  Mr.  God- 
frey's, an  attorney,  in  Fore  Street,  chofe  him  their  delegate,  but 
we  rejccfl  him,  being  Lord  George  Gordon's  attorney,  and  they 
faid  his  name  was  bad. 

Mr.  Bower.  Why  did  they  rejeifl  him  on  that  account  ? 

A.  They  were  determined  to  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
'any  perfon  that  had  any  connexion  with  Lord  George  Gordon. 
It  was  intimated,  that  Lord  George  Gordon  was  by  fome  means 
acquainted  with  what  was  going  on,  and  he  made  ufe  of  this 
Godfrey;  and  it  was  conceived  he  would  be  a  very  troublefome 
perfon  J  and  that  if  the  name  of  Lord  George  Gordon  was  in  the 
lilt  of  members,  it  would  make  them  difrefpe^ful  m  the  eyes  of 
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the  public;  rfiey  then  rc)ecl:*d  him.,  and  rcfolved  to  hare  nathifi^ 
to  do  with  any  body  concerned  with  him.  Divifion  12  to  meet, 
on  Tucfdiiy  evening  at  the  Crown,  in  Newgate  Street,  and  if  they 
could  not  meet  there,  they  might  go  to  Robins's  Coff<Se-lioiirt% 
who  took  in  any  of  the  divifions.  It  was  agreed  next  meeting  to 
petition  parliament,  it  will  engage  the  public  attention  for  the 
prc-fent. 

^  Did  you  hear  whether  there  was  any  delegate  chofen  for 
that  purpofe,  or  not  ? 

J.  It  was  agreed  to  confider  that  the  next  meeting  ;  this  was  a 
delegate  meeting- 

^-  Who  was  Godfrey  reje(5led  by ;  by  the  delegates,  or  his 
Qwn  divifion  ? 

^.  By  the  delegates. 

Lord  Prefident.  What  is  your  minute  as  to  petitioning  ? 

A.  Dctermiiied  next  meeting  to  petition  parliament,  it  will 
divert  the  public  attention  for  the  prefent.  It  was  agreed  to  de- 
ruand  a  conference  of  the  Conftitutional  Society  j  they  are  draw- 
Lng  up  the  itate  of  the  repref.;ntation ;  they  are  going  as  far  as 
us ;  the  Friends  of  the  People  don't  go  fo  far,  the  faciety  in  the 
Borough  don't  go  fo  far,  the  Holborn  fociety  fay  they  are  for 
republicanifm. 

^  What  is  become  of  that  Flolborn  fociety  ? 

A.  It  is  broke  up,  and  the  greateil:  part  of  the  members  joined 
the  Correlponding  Society  afterwards.  Aldgate  Society  is  uow 
called  the  Botheram  Society ;  that  fociety  has  fmce  broke  itj\. 
There  are  fix  focictles  in  London  to  confer  with  ;  the  Friends  of 
the  People  have  not  yet  anfvvered  our  letter. — A  letter  fent  to  the 
Conftitutional  Whigs  at  Sheffield,  faying  we  are  about  a  general 
conference,  and  fhall  write  to  them,  "i'here  are  two  fjcicties  at 
Norwich  united  have  wr  ;te  to  us.  The  Conftitutional  Society 
alFure  them  we  are  firm,  and  mean  to  collet  the  general  opinion. 
There  are  three  queftions  for  confideration,  a  petition  for  the 
King  or  Parliament,  or  to  call  a  Convention. 

^.  Is  that  contained  in  the  letter  from  Norwich  ? 

A.  This  was  a  queilion  to  the  meeting  of  delegates,  to  be  fub- 
mittcd  by  each  delegate  to  each  divifion,  to  confider  what  they 
fhould  do  at  that  time.  Firft,  there  are  three  quellions,  whe- 
ther you  petition  the  King,  whether  you  petition  the  Parliament, 
or  whether  you  call  a  Convention  :  it  was  remarked,  that  it 
would  he  v/ell  to  decline  coming  to  any  refolution  ti  1  the  whole 
.  nation  are  agreed.  Then  Mr.  Margarot  fays,  neither  petition 
nor  remonftrate,  it  would  be  unconltitutional :  that  liniihes  nj> 
obfervation.  Then  it  is  reported,  that  the  Aldgate  Society  thank 
Mr.  Fox  for  his  fpecch,  {xym^^  that  the  people  might  alier  t  icij 
conftitution  without  giving  th.ir  leafons  for  it.  7  hat  is  the  io- 
ciety  that  was  brought  forward  again,  and  called  the  Botiieram 
Society. 

The 
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The  next  Is  the  divifion  meeting  No.  23,  at  Crown  Streef, 
the  jqth  of  February.  U]->on  the  queftion,  Which  was  the  right 
age  for  ele«5tion,  18  or  21  ?  there  was  a  great  difference  of  opi- 
nion in  the  meeting;  one  was  for  18  years,  ten  for  21,  and  one 
for  neither,  unlefs  boufekeepers.  Our  copies  of  the  petition  to 
parliament  to  be  diftributed  among  the  public  ;  that  means,  that 
they  had  come  to  a  determination  to  petition  parliament,  not  the 
King,  nor  to  call  a  convention.  Field  met  in  divifion  No.  12, 
at  the  Crov/n,  in  Newgate  Street,  but  they  were  refufed  nseet- 
ing  ;  they  then  went  to  Tjodfrey's,  and  re-chofe  him  a  delegate  ; 
he  infilled  upon  his  right  to  be  their  delegate.  This  lafl:  matter 
was  a  delegate  meeting,  21  ft  February,  No.  31,  Compton  Street. 
We  had  no  other  way  of  getting  rid  of  them  but  by  adjournment, 
which  was  to  Np.  57,  Charles  Street,  to  meet  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning ;  reported,  that  a  great  number  of  delegates  were  in  town 
from  Scotland,  upon  a  reform  in  parliament.  A  letter  from 
Southampton,  approving  of  our  plan,  and  wnnt  our  addrciles  to 
form  a  fociety,  and  wanred  us  to  correfpond  v/ith  them,  A  letter 
was  fent  to  them  by  divifion  No.  28;  the  Conftitutional  Society 
do  adjourn  to  the-  15th  of  March,  fuppofed  to  fee  what  Mr.  Grey 
does  in  parliament.  Agreed  to  write  to  all  the  focieties  both  in 
town  and  countrv,  to  fend  a  peti-tion  to  parliiment  j  no  time  to 
be  loft ;  ours  to  be  drawn  up  immediately,  and  we  are  certain  that 
20,000  will  fign  it;  if  they  are  all  rejected,  write  to  them  to 
continue  it,  and  then  it  will  be  time  for  all  to  unite  and  petition 
the  King.  Reported  likewife,  the  Friends  of  the  People  ap- 
proved of  Mr.  Grey's  remonftrance ;  it  is  a  leading  feature. 
Reported,  that  the  ferious  ftoppagcs  of  the  banks  refufmg  to  dif- 
count,  would  aiiift  the  caufe  by  creating  infolvencv;  upon  that, 
failures'muft  accordingly  follow.  One  of  the  delegates  reported 
it. — A  letter  was  read  from  E.  Farley,  Efq.  faying,  that  he  had 
been  five  years  writing  a  treatife  cji  the  illegality  of  imprifon- 
ment  for  debt;  it  was  faid,  that  we  could  not  give  him  the  fup- 
port  he  would  wilh,  but,  however,  extracts  might  be  made  from 
that  book  fo  as  to  be  ferviceable.  A  letter  from  the  Friends  of 
,  the  People,  dated  the  15th  of  February,  in  anfwer  tooursof  the 
iftof  February,  ligned  Jer.  Carter,  chairman,  faying,  very  foon 
their  plan  would  come  forward  to  reform  all  the  abufes  exift- 
ing.  Air.  Reeves's  fociety  is  unconftitutional  J  their  objedl  is  to 
create  aii  organ  which  fliould  fpeak  to  the  legiflature ;  they  will 
not  give  up  their  power  of  action  to  any  fociety;  they  fay,  that 
their  time  of  action  may  not  be  very  far  diftant :  this  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Ittter  from  the  Friends  of  the  People ;  I  rather 
think  It  is  from  fome  country  correfpondent,  it  is  figned  Jeremiah 
Carter,  chairman. 

J-lK  How  is  it  introduced  in  your  minute  .> 

yf.  A  letter  was  brought  and  read,  figned  by  Jeremiah  Car- 
ter, \e^iy  foon  their  plan,  &cc.  date  I5ch  of  J.iiiua:y. 

Mr. 
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Ml".  Bower.  It  fliould  be  Curtis  inftead  of  Carter,  we  have 
^cad  the  letter; 

^.  Did  you  hear  the  letter  read  ? 

A.  Yes,  Anfwered  the  Norwich  fociety,  that  we  think  the 
Friends  of  the  People  are  friends  to  the  caufe.  Twelve  dele- 
gates met,  to  write  to  the  Bath  fociety.  A  motion  to  be  de- 
bated at  each  divifion,  if  they  gave  the  delegates  power  to  re- 
jecl  any  delegate  on  good  reafons. 

The  next  meeting  is  February  the  iSth,  committee  of  dele- 
gates, at  Mr.  StitF's,  58,  Paternofter-row. — 

Motion  by  Mr.  Margarot,  That  the  thanks  of  the  London 
Correfponding  Society  be  given  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  minority 
of  44,  the  fame  to  Lord  Lauderdale,  &c.  for  their  oppofition 
to  the  v.-ar. — Agreed  to  be  advertifed  in  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
Morning Poft,  and  Ayre's  Sunday  paper.  It  wasobfcrved.  that 
the  war  of  the  Minifter  was  for  the  purpofe  of  diverting  the 
minds  of  the  people.  A  letter  from  Sheffield  enclofing  their 
refolutions,  pafled  on  the  13th  of  Febru  iry,  by  order  of  the 
Committee. — Refolved,  by  the  Society  for  Conftitutional  Infor- 
mation, at  Sheffield,  that  war  is  the  greateft  evil  ever  intro- 
duced to  trade — that  they  return  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Fox  for 
the  fupport  of  the  people  for  many  years  pad,  but  particularly 
this  feflion  ;  to  Mr.  Erfkine,  for  his  defence  of  the  liberty  of 
the  prefs,  Mf.  Grey,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Lord  Stanhope,  Lord 
Lauderdale,  &c.  &c.  copies  to  be  fent  to  each,  and  publiflied. 
in  all  the  papers  in  town  and  country.  Agreed  to  write  to  Shef- 
field, that  the  petition  to  parliament  will  not  fucceed  yet  at 
this  time,  that  it  will  not  anfwer  a  good  purpofe,  and  the  Lon- 
don Correfponding  Society  are  going  to  petition,  and  to  write 
to  all  the  fbcieties  in  the  kingdom  to  do  fo,  it  will  caufe  the  fub- 
je6t  to  be  agitated  every  week ;  that  there  was  no  time  to  be 
loft  j  and  faying,  that  we  equally  lament  the  war, 

^.  Was  there  any  thing  done,  any  letter  prepared  in  con- 
fequence  i 

A.  The  London  Correfponding  Society  have  drawn  a  petition, 
which  was  prefented  by  Mr.  Gerald,  who  faid,  he  had  applied 
to  Mr.  Mackintofh,  who  faid  he  would  go  with  him  to  Mr.  FoX 
to  prefent  it. 

^  Were  any  letters  prepared  on  this  fubjedl  of  petitioning  ? 

A.  Mr  Margarot  wrote  this  letter,  or  the  fubftance  of  it. 

Mr.  Bower.  It  is  printed  in  Appendix,  page  67,  of  the 
Reports-,  it  has  been  read. 

^  What  is  your  next  ? 

A,  March  7th,  committee  of  delegates,  Frith-ftreet. 

^  Was  Mr.  Hardy  there  .? 

A.  Yes,  Read  the  petition  to  parliament,  and  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  divifions.  Th*  difcuffion  of  that  took  up  the 
whole  of  the  evening. 

Vol.  IL  r  ^.  Go 
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j^.  Go  on  to  the  14th  of  March,  was  there  a  meeting  of  de- 
legates in  Compton-ftreet  that  day  ? 

A.  There  was.  That  new  delegates  fiiallbe  chofcn  on  the  28th 
of  March.  The  delegate  of  diviiion  No.  I.  moved,  that  the 
pamphlet  on  the  war,  Avrote  by  Mr.  Frend,  of  Cambridge,  and 
publiilied  in  the  Manchefter  paper,  fhould  be  reprinted,  and  fent 
to  all  the  diviflons.  Mr.  Frend  of  Cambridge  is  trying,  and  likely 
to  be  excluded  the  college  ;  the  petition  to  be  made  out  upon 
■rolls  of  parchment,  and  each  delegate  to  have  one  to  try  what 
coftee-houfe  would  take  it  in,  to  lay  to  receive  fignatures. 

The  next  meeting  b  March  the  21ft,  31,  Compton-flreet. 
Baxter  reported,  that  there  had  been  conftablesat  15th  divifion 
to  difpcrfe  them,  but  they  durft  not  go  up  to  the  ineeting, 
it  being  fo  large  j  but  told  them,  as  you  meet  to  overturn  the 
conftitution,  you  are  informed  that  warrants  will  be  taken  out 
againfi:  every  member.  A  letter,  March  the  15th,  from  the 
Birmingham  Society  for  Conftitutional  Information,  figned 
John  Harrifon,  beginning  citizen  Hardy. 

Mr.  Erjk'me.     Are  thofe  le'tters  in  exiftence  any  where  ? 

Mr.  Attoniey  General.     They  have  been  read. 

Mr.  Boiver.     Go  on. 

A.  It  begins  Citizen  Hardy,  requefting  to-  correfpotid,  to 
ftrengthen  the  love  of  the  human  race,  and  to  reftore  the  re- 
prefentation  of  the  people. 

This  letter  was  not  addrefled  to  Piccadilly,  but  to  the  houfe 
Mr.  Hardy  Uved  in  before  he  went  there.— Reported,  That 
the  Friends  of  the  People  had  received  two  letters,  dire(fled 
to  Mr.  Stuart.  Grant  and  Littlejohn  were  difcharged  froin  the 
London  Correfponding  Society  ;  they  write  to  the  Conftitutional 
Society,  and  alk  for  otherhonorary  members  toreprefent  them. 

^  What  was  Mr.  Grant  charged  with  ? 

A.  Grant  was  difcharged  for  withholding  the  manufcript 
formerly  mentioned,  and  Littlejohn,  for  the  negkct  of  his  di- 
vifion, for  he  was  gone  off  to  Scotland. 

Lord  Frejtdent,     Where  were  thofe  two  letters  from  .'' 

A.  I  take  it  for  granted  from  Sheffield, 

^.  But  you  have  not  it  down  .•* 

A.  No.  In  confequence  of  a  former  refolution,  a  motion 
was  made  to  print  a  thoufand  of  Mr.  Frend's  a<idrefs  to  repub- 
licans and  anti-republicaus,  to  make  extracts  and  flrong  remarks 
thereon,  by  Mr.  Margaret,  and  a  committee  was  appointed. 
There  were  fix  to  meet  ift  that  committee  in  Paternofier-rowi 
in  Stiff's  houfe, 

Mr.  Bower.  The  28th  of  March,  I  believe,  you  will  find 
the  next  meeting. 

A.  The  2Sth^of  March,  31,  Compton-ftreet,  at  a  meeting 
pf  delegates  it  was  agreed  to  brij-.g  all  quarterages  next  Thurl- 
«iay.     The  Patriotic  Society  in  Holborn,  joining  divifion  39. 

.   Lcrd 
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Lord  Chief  Baron.     Was  this  the  fame  fociety  that  you  men- 
tioned before  ? 

A.  The  fame.  And  the  report  of  the  numbers  of  fignaturcs 
to  the  petition  was  7  1 8,  and  live  Ikins  not  yet  brought  in.  A 
felecl  committee  chofe  to  make  new  laws  for  tlie  fociety,  and 
liibuiit  them  to  each  divifion,  the  committee  to  meet  every 
Thiwfday  aft-ernoon  at  five  o'clock  ;  any  three  to  proceed  to  bu- 
fmtfs,  the  other  delegates  allowed  to  vifit. 

Lord  Prtftdent.  Have  you  any  minute  of  any  debate  upon 
that  fulije^t,  of  the  nccefilty  or  occafionof  propofing  this  com- 
mittee ? 

A.  I  hav€  no  minute  of  it. 
Mr.  Bower.  Go  on  to  the  4th  of  April. 
A_.  Here  is  the  remark  made  here,  the  committee  to  make 
f  xtracls  from  Mr.  Trend's  addrefs  j  that  they  were  to  meet  on 
Sunday  evening.  The  4th  of  April,  14  delegates  met.  The 
next  is  at  No,  31,  Compton-ftreet.  The  feleck  committee  were 
to  confider  of  their  future  regulations ;  firft  of  all  for  the  fo- 
ciety at  large,  the  general  rules  and  private  regulations  for  the 
admiilion  of  members  ;  a  week's  payment ;  a  vote  of  excln- 
fion  i  the  number  of  conftituents  before  you  branch  off.  The 
next  is  the  conftitution  of  general  principles  ;  committee  laws 
relative  to  itfelf ;  alfo  private  regulations  and  general  rules  for 
the  election  of  delegates ;  laws  relating  to  the  fociety,  chair- 
man, delegate,  and  door-keeper. 

Mr.  Bo%uer.     It  is  not  worth  giving  this.     Go  to  your  next. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  i  ith  of  April,  No.  3  i,  in  Compton- 
ftreet,  the  report  was  that  2000  had  figned  the  petition  : 
«  Refolved, 
«  To  thank  the   Friends  of  the  People  for  their  impartial 
ft  ate  of  the  reprefentation.     It  was  then  faid,  that  the  Conftitu- 
tional  Society  had  done  It,  aiid  had  requefled  them  to  do  it, 
and  in  their  letter  they  fay,  that  the  ignorance  of  the  people 
was  the  caufe  of  the  corruption  of  the  fenate. 
«  Refolved, 
"  To  write  immediately  to  every  fociety  again,   and   requert: 
them   to    a  petition  directly ;  fmall  bills  to  be  fluck  up  in  the 
night,  informing   the   public  where  the  petition  lies  for  figna- 
ture.    Fourteen  delegates  met,  and  moved,  that  Mr.  Francis  be 
requefted  to  prefent  the  petition.     Recommended  by  divifion 
2,  to  advertife  a  general  meeting  at  fome  tavern,  and  may  get 
a  good  many  fignatures  to  it.     Already  figned  25 19." 

^  I  believe  you  may  go  through  all  the  reports  of  the  per- 
fons  who  had  figned  the  petition  to  the  29th  of  April.  I  don't 
fee'  any  thing  in  them  of  the  leaft  confequence ;  pleafe  to  go 
to  the  anniverfary  dinner  of  the  Conf^itution^l  Society  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern. 

I  2  A.  (Reads 
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A,  (Reads from  minutes Jy  «  29th  April,  Crown  and  Anchor 
Tavern. 

^  Were  you  prefent  at  that  dinner  ? 

j4.  I  wns. 

^.   Did  you  make  a  minute  of  what  pafled  there  ? 

A.  I  made  this  minute,  that  many  of  them  talked  very 
boldly,  and  laughed  at  the  fears  of  the  public,  and  are  fure  a 
revolution  will  take  place  in  this  country. 

^.  Who  was  in  the  chair  ? 

A.  Lord  Sempill,  chairman. 

^.  Go  on  with  your  minute.' 

A.  The  next  thing  I  have  got  are  the  fentiments  and  toafcs. 
The  Rights  of  Man. — May  we  never  be  alharaed  to  affert  thofc 
principles  we  wifh  to  enjoy. —  May  defpotifm  be  trampled  under 
the  hoofs  of  the  fwinifh  multitude. — Freedom  to  France,  and 
liberty  to  all  Europe. — Thomas  Paine. 

j^.  Have  you  any  remark  upon  that  ? 

A.  I  liave  a  remark,  that  Mr.  Home  Tooke  caufed  him  to 
be  given  ?.  fecond  time. — May  the  temple  of  freedom  have  the 
earth  for  its  bafis  and  heaven  for  its  dome. — May  the  world  be 
our  country. — May  government  foon  ceafe  to  be  a  confpiracy 
of  the  few  againft  the  rights  of  the  many. — John  Home 
Tooke,  for  his  original  oppofition  to  defpotifm, — The  victims 
of  defp.  tifm,  and  may  the  people  of  Great-Britain  have  cou- 
rage to  redrefs  them.— Lord  Sempill. — Mr.  Fitzgerald,  &c. 
—  that  is  all  I  have  got  here. 

The  next  is  the  2d  of  May,  1793.  Mr.  Fox  wrote  to  Mr. 
Hardy  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  faying,  that  by  our  faying  a 
radical  reform  in  parliament  was  generally  underftood  univerfal 
fuffrage,  which  he  was  not  a  friend  to,  but  would  prefent  the 
petition  if  they  defired  it ;  in  confequence  it  was  determined  to 
get  Mr.  Francis  to  prefent  it,  and  to  get  a  friend  to  write  to 
him  the  next  morning. 

The  petition  to  be  prefented  on  Monday,  unlefs  Mr.  Grey- 
puts  off  his  motion. 

Two  of  the  Sheffield  delegates,  who  brought  up  their  peti- 
tion, made  honorary  members,  and  agreed  to  meet  Monday 
evening,  and  bring  in  all  the  fkins. 

Lord  Prefident.  '  Did  you  fay  there  would  be  a  new  elcdlion 
of  deie^'/ates  the  28th  of  March  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^.  And  was  there  a  ficw  election  ?. 

A.  Yes 

^  And  was  you  re-elected  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bower,     Have  you  any  minute  of  the  1 6th  of  May  ? 

A.  No.     I  have  raiflaid  that  by  fome  means  or  other. 

^.  Do 
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^.  Do  yon  remember  any  thing  pafllng  on  the  i6thot 
JVIay,  when  Hardy  was  there,  refpeiSting  the  war,  or  addreis  ? 

A.  No. 

^.  (To  Laifzun.)  Did  you  find  that  amopg  Mr.  Hardy's 
papers  ? 

A.  Xit%, 

(The  Clerk  reads.) 

"  Dated   South-ftreet,    2d   May,    1793,    figned    Charles 
James  Fox  ; 
«  Sir, 

*'  I  am  to  apologize  to  you  for  not  having  fooner  anfwered 
"  your  letter ;  but  I  have  been  very  much  engaged  in  bufinefs 
*'  for  fome  days  paft.  I  certainly  will  prefent  the  petition  if  it 
*f  is  deflred,  becaufe  I  will  not  decline  prefenting  a  petition  for 
<'  any  of  my  conftituents  ;  but  I  profefs  I  think  it  would  be 
*f  better  to  be  prefented  by  fome  other  member,  becaufe  it  is 
<*  generally  under  Hood  that  the  radical  reform  which  it  recom- 
«  mends  is  univeral  reprefentation,  to  which  I  have  always 
f  been  an  avowed  enemy. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 
«  Your  moft  obedient  and  moft 
"  Humble  Servant, 

«  C.  J.  FOX." 

Witnefs.  I  have  got  the  paper  of  the  16th  of  May,  a  meet- 
ing  ^  delegates,  Compton-flreet. 

T^e  Norwich  letter  (The  luitnefs  hefitatedt  7iot  being  able  dif- 
tjnBly  to  read  his  notes.) 

Mr.  Bonuer.  If  they  are  fo  very  indiftindl  you  cannot  read 
them,  you  had  better  fay  fo  ;  it  is  of  very  little  importance. 

A.  A  petition  from  No  7,  to  draw  up  a  remonftrance  againfl 
the  war,  the  fame  as  divifion  No.  23  ;  it  was  then  faid  Mr. 
Hardy  had  received  an  anonymous  letter,  faying,  as  the  late 
petition  lay  at  your  houfe,  1  look  upon  it  you  are  fecretary  \  \ 
am  a  friend  to  man  and  folitary  rights  ;  very  much  approves  of 
the  petition  ;  and  he  fubmits  it  in  his  letter,  that  if  a  petition 
is  brought  forward  againft  the  prefent  war  it  would  fucceed, 
this  being  a  populous  one  ;  then  with  regard  to  the  fubfcriptions 
and  expences  of  the  fociety. 

Mr.  Bower.  You  had  better  pafs  it  over,  if  you  cannot 
make  it  out. 

Xord  Prefident.     There  was  nothing  done  upon  that  letter, 
was  there  ? 
■    A.  No. 

Mr.  Bower.  Go  on  to  the  23d  and  read  what  you  can  find 
pafled. 

A.  That  is  a  meeting  of  the  delegates,  No.  31,  Compton- 
ftreet.  It  is  propofed  to  call  a  general  meeting,  which  would 
be  an  irrefragable  proof  of  our  being  legally  aflembled,  and 

would 
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would  take  away  tliofe  reflections  upon  us,  3nd  difflpate  the 
fears  of  the  pubhc.    This  was  to  be  agitated  at  each  divifion. 

^  Who  made  that  propolltion  to  call  a  general  meeting  ? 
.    ^.  I  cannot  tell. 

^  There  was  fuch  a  propofal  ? 

yi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bowir.     What  was  done  upon  it  ? 

^,  There  were  12  delegates  met.  A  letter  from  R.  Littlejohn, 
dated  the  i8th  May,  in  which  he  fays,  he  was  furprifed  at 
being  excluded  the  fociety ;  that  he  had  fliewA  his  attachment 
to  the  caufe,  which  he  would  not  give  up  till  death  \  this  is 
what  i  collefted  from  that  Jetter.  Committee  for  drawing  up 
an  addrefs  to  the  public,  &c.  and  then  it  follows,  that  Le 
Brun's  letter  to  Lord  Grenville  has  altered  the  ftep ;  on  that 
account  it  would  appear  as  though  he  had  fome  communication 
with  France,  therefore  we  ouglit  to  Avait  to  fee  if  any  notice  is 
taken  of  it ;  it  was  thought  proper  to  defer  addrcfles  at  that 
time,  and  it  was  deferred  for  a  week. 

^.  Now,  go  on  to  the  30th  ? 

A.  On  the  ^cth  May  I  don't  find  any  thing  more  than  I\Ir. 
Kardy  intending  to  make  a  motion  that  we  iliould  break  up  for 
three  months. 

Lord  Preftdcnt.     What  was  done  upon  that  ? 

A.  ft  was  not  carried  ;  but  the  fociety  continued,  for  I  havQ 
notes  of  the  6th  June.  _ 

Mr.  Bc-Lver.     Then  go  to  that.  ▼ 

A.  A  meeting  of  the  delegates,  No.  3 1,  Compton-ftreet,  6th 
June,   1793. 

^,  Tell  us  what  pafied  there  ? 

A.  There  were  three  divifions  that  wiflied  for  Mr.  Whar- 
ton's motion  to  be  printed. 

^  Was  there  any  thing  done  with  refpect  to  Mr.  Whar- 
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A.  There  does  not  feem  any  further  notice  to  be  taken  of  it. 
I  have  no  remark  that  any  thing  at  all  was  done,  notwithftand- 
ing  it  was  fo  flrongly  recommended. 

"^.  Then  go  on  ? 

A.  A  public  meeting  was  then-  talked  of,  and  to  advertlfe 
five  for  fix  o'clock,  but  not  to  begin  till  fix  o'clock,  ^o 
dinner. 

Lord  Preftdent.     This  was  on  the  6th  of  June  .? 

A.  Yes. 

.^.  Was  this  advifcd  or  agreed  upon  ? 

A.  I  fhall  come  to  that  prefentlyj  I  forgot  whether  it  was 
determined  or  not,  this  is  the  beginning  of  it  j  it  was  agreed  to 
admit  every  divifion. 

Mr.  Bower.     What  was  the  propofition  ? 

A.  To  advertife  a  public  meeting  at  four  or  five,  but  tkc  In- 
tention was  to  meet  and  begin  upon  bufinefs  at  fix.  A  motion 

from 
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from  a  dlvlfion,  number  28,  tliat  the  thanks  of  the  committee 
be  given  to  Mr.  Wharton  for  his  fpeech. 

Mr.  Erjkine.  Mr.  Wharton  the  member  of  parliament  you 
mean,  don't  you  ? 

A.  I  do  J  and  it  was  agreed  to  be  printed,  and  the  thanks  to 
be  pubhflied  in  four  pa[)ers,  the  Courier,  the  Chronicle,  the 
Gazetteer,  and  the  Ledger. 

^  Was  it  to  be  publilhed  nakedly  ? 

A.  I  have  this  minute,  that  it  was  to  be  put  once  in  each  paper, 
that  is,  that  it  was  to  be  advertifed  four  times  ;  it  was  likewiic 
agreed,  that  there  fhould  be  fome  comments  made  upon  it,  and 
a  fpecial  committee  of  five  to  draw  it  up  on  Friday,  to  be  an 
open  one,  and  to  meet  at  fix  o'clock  on  Monday. 

"  A  letter  from  Leeds,  a  delegate  meeting,  May  30th, 
1793  j  a  fociety  lately  fprung  up,  ibnt,  by  the  requelt  of  the 
Sheffield  fociety,  to  correfpond  with  all  focietics,  and  although 
200,  were  determined  to  inftrutt  all  their  neighbours.  Thomas 
Handley,  fecretary."     It  was  inftituted  27th  November,  1792, 

^.  Have  you  any  minutes  of  the  13th  of  June,  the  14th,  or 
the  15th? 

A.  The  15th  of  June  I  have  got. 

^.  Have  you  not  any  of  the  13th  ? 

A.  No. 

^.  Do  you  recollect  any  thing  about  the  13th  from  me- 
mory ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

^  Then  go  to  the  I5tli. 

A.  On  the  15th  of  June. 

^.  A  meeting  of  the  delegates,  No,  3 1,  Compton-flreet  ? 

A.  I  believe  it  was. 

^   Be  fo  good  as  to  (late  it. 

A,  Recommended  by  an  advertifement. 

^.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  recommended  by  ? 

A.  I  have  not  a  memorandum  of  it ;  an  advertifement  for 
Monday,  to  give  our  thanks  to  Mr.  AVharton,  for  his  fpeech  on 
the  31ft  of  May,  to  reftore  the  conftitution  of  1688  j  weear- 
neftly  exhort  him  to  perfevere  in  the  caufe  of  the  people,  and 
doubt  not,  notwithftanding  the  contumelious  filence  of  the 
majority,  it  will  have  its  due  weight  with  the  people  ;  and  faid 
th^t  we  would  agree  that  we  would  give  our  decided  fupport  to 
every  meafure  brought  forward  to  have  their  rights  reftored  as 
in  1688. 

L.  C.  Barcn  Macdonald.     Is  this  a  meeting  of  delegates  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bower.     When  it  is  not,  I  will  tell  your  Lordfhip. 

Witiiefs.     «  Refolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  London  Coi^ 
refponding  Society  be  given  to  the  eleven  men  that  voted  witk 
Mr.  Wharton,  (5th  June."    The  Conftitutional  Society  for  In- 
formation 
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formation  have  publiflied   i©,ooo  of  Mr.  Wharton's  fpeech, 
con-eel;  Mr.  Margaret  will  get  i  coo  for  us. 

^  Have  you  any  thing  further  of  that  meeting  ? 

^.  Nothing  more. 

^  Was  there  any  divifion  meeting  upon  this  ? 

^.  I  don't  recoUeft  there  was. 

^  Mx.  Et^ine,  You  mean  to  fay  you  recollecl  there  was 
not  ? 

A.  My  anfwer  is,  that  if  there  has  been  any  thing  of  that 
kind,  I  have  not  made  a  memorandum  of  it.  I  don't  recollect 
there  was  any  thing  particular  :  I  remember  it  was  faid  by 
Mr,  Margarot,  with  a  great  denl  of  pleafure  within  himfelf, 
that  he  would  get  a  thoufand  for  the  London  correfpending 
focietyi 

Mr.  Erjkme.  Is  that  a  note  ? 

A,  No,  I  have  no  minute  of  that — you  alked  me  for  my 
rccoUeftion,  and  I  have  now  given  it  you. 

Mr.  Bozver.  You  ceafed  to  be  a  delegate,  I  believe,  for  fome 
period  after  this  time  .''  Was  this  the  laft  meeting  of  delegates 
you  attended  for  fome  months  ? 

A.  I  attended  on  the  thirteenth  of  June. 

lAr.Boiver.  This  is  the  15th,  and  after  that  you  ceafed  to 
be  a  delegate  for  fome  time  ? 

A.  It  was  fo. 

^.  Were  you  prefent  after  this  in  the  month  of  September,- 
at  any  divifion  meeting  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^  What  time  in  September  1 

A,  I  think  it  was  the  25  th  September. 

^.  Upon  the  25th  September,  did  you  attend  any  divifion 
meeting,  and  where  ? 

A,  I  attended  a  divifion.  No.  23. 

^  Where  did  the  divifion  meet  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  the  name  of  the  court  hear  Bunhill- 
row  'y  it  wa^;  in  a  place  that  goes  out  of  Bunhill-row,  through 
Blue-anchor-alley,  or  fome  fuch  place. 

^  Tell  us  what  pafied  there  ? 

A.  It  was  reported  that  a  new  fociety  was  formed  at  Coven- 
try, and  that  they  were  increafed  very  much  in  the  laft  month  ; 
and  it  was  reported  that  there  was  a  new  divifion  of  the  London 
correfponding  fociety,  that  had  taken  the  number  i  o,  which 
had  ceafed  prior  to  this  time,  and  they  met  at  the  Grove  in 
Bandy-leg-walk. 

^  Did  the  delegate  report  that  ? 

A,  Yes,  the  delegate  reported  it  at  the  committee  of  dele- 
gates ;  this  is  the  report  from  one  of  the  divifion,  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  lived  at  Walworth,  and  was  going  to  join  the 
London  correfpouiing  fociety  ;  that  he  wrote  the  ofi^enfive 

play- 
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f.ky-bill,  the  Guillotine  ;  his  name  wns  Cruden  ;  It  vas  men- 
toncJ,  among  other  circumiVanccs  in  the  evening,  and  it  was 
followed  up  l-)y  a  remark  from  the  fame  perfon,  that  many- 
people  fuppol'cd  he  was  employed  by  feme  of  the  convention 
of  France, 

^  Were  any  other  papers  brought  forward  ? 

^.  It  was  reported  that  there  was  a  petition  to  the  king, 
brought  forward  to  the  laCt  meeting  of  delegates,  but  it  is  de- 
clared trealbnablc  by  INIr.  Vaughan,  in  conlequence  of  whicli 
another  was  to  be  drawn  up. 

.^.  When  you  fay  it  was  treafonable,  do  you  mean  to  fay  it 
was  Mr.  Vaughan's  opinion  ? 

J.  It  was  reported  {o  by  feveral,  that  Mr.  Vaughan  had 
given  that  ns  his  opinion. 

^.  Was  any  thing  done  upon  that  .' 

J.  No,  that  is  all. 

^.  Was  it  reported  by  the  delegate  ?  Did  he  report  any 
thing  further  than  that  that  petition  was  fuppofed  to  be  trea- 
fonable ? 

yf.  Only  that  another  was  to  be  drawn  up. 

^.  Was  any  thing  further  done  at  that  meeting  ? 

^.  I  have  no  memorandum  of  any  thing  more. 

^.  Huve  you  any  recollection  ? 

J.  No,  I  have  no  recolleclion. 

^.  Go  on  to  the  next  meeting,  7th  0£lober. 

yi.  The  report  of  the  delegate  was,  that  there  were  18  new 
members  that  week  elected  5  Mr  Bell,  who  was  at  Brighton, 
was  going  to  Ireland,  and  would  introduce  correfpondents  with 
the  focieties  there,  from  the  London  correfponding  fociety; 
and  then,  at  a  meeting  of  delegates,  a  petition  was  brought 
forward  and  difcufled,  I  fuppofe,  againft  the  war  ;  nothing 
more  was  faid  of  that ;  Mr.  Hodgfon  was  chofen  prefident, 
and  Mr.  Hardy  continued  fecretary. 

i?.  Was  there  any  thing  more  done  at  that  time  ? 

J.  No  ;  the  next  meeting  is  November  5th. 

^  Before  November  5th,  were  you  prefent  at  any  other 
meeting  in  Hackney  or  any  other  place  ? 

A,  Yes,  I  don't  recollect  the  day  of  the  month,  but  it  was 
at  the  time  when  they  elected  two  delegates  to  fend  down  to 
the  convention  in  Scotland. 

^.  Were  two  delegates  eIe<Sled  ? 
'    J.  Yes. 

^  Who  were  they  ? 

A.  Mr.  Margarot  and  Mr.  Gerald. 

^  Who  was  prefident  at  the  focietv  at  that  time  ? 

A,  Mr.  Hodgfon. 

Lord  Prefident^  Where  was  this  r 
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J.  At  the  houfe  in  Hackney-road  ;  the  eletStion  was  In  the 
garden  behind  the  houfe. 

Mr.  Boiver.  Was  Mr.  Hardy  at  that  meeting  in  Hackney- 
road  ? 

J.  I  think  he  was,  but  I  will  not  be  pofitlve. 

^.  Then  come  to  the  5th  November,  what  meeting  was 
you  prefent  at,  at  that  time  ? 

yf.  Divifion  No,  23  ;  and  thedclegnte  reported  that  Mr. Baxter 
was  chofen  chairman;  he  then  reported  that  Mr... Margaret 
and  Gerald  went  to  Scotland  the  30th  of  OcSlober,  and  that 
the  funds  were  very  low,  fubfcription  not  equal  to  the  ex- 
jTcnces. 

^.  Where  was  this  meeting  ? 

^f.  In  Bunhill-row.  The  next  report  was,  that  a  fecond  dele- 
gate fliould  be  chofen  from  each  divifion,  to  form  a  fub-com- 
mittee  to  revife  the  conftitution,  and  to  meet  every  Friday,. 
No.  31,  Compton-flreet.  The  next  report  was,  anew  fociety 
formed  at  Briftol.  The  next  was,  that  Colonel  Macleod  and 
Mr.  Sinclair  were  gone  as  delegates  to  Edinburgh,  from  the 
conftitutional  fociety.  The  next  meeting  is  divilion  No.  23, 
November  the  12th. 

^  Before  you  get  to  November  12th,  I  want  to  know  if 
there  were  any  reports  upon  the  5th  of  November,  refpedling 
Franklow .'' 

J.  I  have  no  memorandum  of  that. 

i^  Do  you  recolle£l  any  thing  about  it  ? 

-^.  I  recolledt  hearing  it  faid,  that  there  were  going  to  be 
afTociations  formed  at  Lambeth,  and  tliat  they  were  about  learn- 
ing their  exercife. 

.^  Be  fo  good  as  to  remember  all  you  can  refpe^ling  that.. 

Mr.  Gibh,     You  have  no  memorandum  of  this  ? 

J.  No. 

Mr.  Bower.     What  did  you  hear  .'' 

J.  I  underftood  they  were  going  to  form  themfelves  into, 
different  focieties  j  and  a  plan  was  forming  for  them  to  learn 
their  exercife  at  different  places  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  that 
it  was  to^  be  confined  to  the  members  of  the  London  corref^ 
ponding  fociety. 

^  Do  you  recotle£t  any  thing  faid  further  about  the  plan  I 

A,  Not  particularly,  but  afterwards  it  was  more  particularly 
brought  forward  -,  but  I  do  not  know,  to  the  beft  of  my  repel- 
3<:«Slion,  any  thing  more. 

^.  The  plan  was  at  that  time  not  compkted  ? 

yi.  The  forming  of  that  fociety,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was 
meant  to  be  carried  on,  was  not  modelled  j.  but  it  was  faid 
there  were  a  variety  of  people  who  intended  to  learn  their  exer- 
cife -,  but  this  at  Lambeth  was  the  only  one  that  was  mentioned. 

^.  There 
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1^.  There  was  no  afTociatlon  formed,  btit  that  at  Lniv:bcth  ? 

-'i.  No,  it  came  out  afterwards,  that  there  were  members  of 
the  London  coTrcfpondhig  fociety,  who  had  a  defire  of  intro- 
ducing the  excrcifing  of  the  London  focicty's  divifions  on  dif- 
ferent nights. 

^  Was  that  ^cczQded  to  ? 

A.  It  was  rejected  at  No.  20. 

^  Who  was  the  prefident  of  the  fociety  ?.t  that  time,  the 
5th  of  November? 

^.  The  report  was,  that  the  hift  committee  night,  Mr.  Hodg- 
fon  had  refigned  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Baxter  was  chofen  pvefi- 
^ent. 

i^.  You  was  going  to  the  1 2th  of  November  j  were  you  pre- 
sent at  any  meeting  on  that  day? 

A'  It  w-as  a  divifion  meeting,  No.  23. 

^  Where  was  it  ? 

A'  At  the  fame  place. 

<^  What  was  done  at  that  meeting  ? 

A.  Read  a  letter  from  Norwich,  from  all  the  focieties  there, 
ilgned  William  Cole,  approving  of  the  convention  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  requeuing  a  conftant  correfpondence.  Finances 
are  very  low,  they  want  to  get  a  fecond  fubfcription  to  fupport 
the  delegates  in  Scotland. 

Lord  Preftdent.     The  finances  at  Norwich,  or  yours  ? 

A.  From  Norwhich  I  take  this  to  mean,  and  then  there  feems 
to  be  a  kind  of  inftruclion  in  a  letter  fent  to  the  delegates  to 
viiit  all  the  focieties  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Boiuer,  Was  that  the  regular  ordinary  courfe,  in  which 
it  was  reported  in  the  focieties  ? 

A.  Yes. 

i^  Is  this  that  you  are  talking  of,  a  part  of  the  letter,  or 
Tvhat  was  done  in  the  fociety  in  confecquence  of  it  ? 

A.  In  confequence  of  it — That  the  finances  of  the  London 
correfponding  fociety  were  very  low,  they  want  to  get  a 
fecond  fubfcription  to  fupport  the  delegates  in  Scotland  :  I 
thought  it  came  from  Norwich  at  firft,  but  upon  looking  at  it 
again,  I  think  it  is  rather  the  report  of  the  delegates  from  the 
committee  of  delegates. 

Lord  Preftdent.  Having  given  that  explanation  of  that,  tell 
us  what  was  meant  about  the  inftru^ion  ? 

A.  The  inflruction  was  in  a  letter  that  has  been  fent,  but 
by  whom,  I  have  got  no  memorandum  here,  to  the  delegates 
to  vifit  all  the  focieties  in  Scotland. 

Lord  Prefident.  Do  you  mean  that  there  was  an  Inflruftion 
fent  to  them  in  a  letter  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Mr.  Erfkine.  Did  vou  fee  the  letter,  have  you  a  note  of  the 
Jetter  ? 

K  2  A.  No, 
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A.  No,  it  was  reported  by  the  delegatcT,  thnt  there  was 
•going  to  be  a  lecond  general  meeting,  to  be  held  at  Edin- 
burgh 5  but  it  was  afterwards  altered,  and  it  was  intended  to 
have  it  at  Glafgow,  infcead  of  Edinburgh.  This  was  the  I2tii 
of  November. 

Mr.  Gihbs.  There  arc  feme  notes  that  you  have  gone 
through  ?  '    ■ 

A.  Yes. 

^  Thofe  that  you  have  gone  through,  pleafe  to  let  mc 
look  at  (the  iv'unefs  hands  them  to  Mr.  Gibh.) 

Wkncfs.  I  hope  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  them 
again. 

Mr.  G'ihhs,  What  right  have  you  to  infinuate  that  I  would 
not  ? 

A.  I  did  not  mean  to  inilnuate  any  fucli  thing. 

Mr.  Bower.  When  was  you  re-elected  a  delegate,  if  you 
ever  was  fo  ? 

A.  The  firrt  time  I  attended  the  foclety  of  delegates  was 
on  the  2d  of  January,   179^1. 

J^.  Was  rvir.  Hardy  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  was  fecretary» 

;^  Now  go  to  the  2d  of  January,    1794. 

A.  The  firlt  beginning  is  the  ele^lion  of  delegates — I  believe 
I  need  not  call  them  over  ;  the  firft  refolution  was  to  remove 
the  meeting  to  No.  3,  New  Compton-ftreet ;  then  a  uefolutiou 
was  pafled,  that  no  perfon  but  had  belonged  two  months  to 
the  fociety  was  eligible  to  be  a  delegate. 

S^  "VN  hat  was  done  ? 

A.  It  was  propofed  to  draw  up  a  hand-bill,  to  approve  of 
the  condu<J^  of  the  delegates  at  Edinburgh,  cenfuring  the  magif- 
trates,  and  to  diiliribute  icoo  in  Edinburgh  j  and  they  were 
to  be  fent  down  immediately  to  be  difperfed. 

^.  How  foon  ? 

A.  To  the  beft  of  my  recollection,  it  was  the  following 
evening,  I  think,  that  they  were  to  be  fent  off — A  letter  was 
read,  from  Sheffield,  figned  William  Brown  Bromhead,  chair- 
man, recommending  fome  fpirited  refolutions  to  be  adopted, 
to  fupport  the  delegates  immediately  j  and  it  likeways  fays, 
that  at  this  meeting  they  were  about  2009  ;  I  believe  that  is 
all  that  meeting — The  next  I  have  is  the  9th  of  January,  and 
■which  I  believe  was  at  No.  3,  New  Compton-ftreet, 

.^.  Do  you  find  the  priioner  prefcnt  ? 

A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  was  there,  though  I  have  not 
bis  name  down. 

^.  Then  you  are  not  fure  whether  he  was  there  or  not — 
Tell  us  what  paft  there  ? 

A,  I  have  the  names  of  a  number  of  delegates  and  other 

people. 
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people,  Avho  were  to  be  ftcwards  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  on 
the  20tli,  I  think. 

i^.  Let  us  know  what  paflcd  at  the  meeting ;  if  you  find 
any  thing  to  fhow  that  he  was  there,  we  will  take  it ;  if  not, 
we  will  take  it  that  he  was  not  there  ? 

J.  A  general  meeting  to  be  held  at  one  o'clock,  on  tlie 
.20th  inllant,  at  the  Globe  Tavern,  Strand,  and  then  a  din- 
ner at  five  o'clock  ;  a  fub-committee  was  formed  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  this  meeting,  the  names  put  down  for  the  ftewards 
of  the  meeting,  John  Thelwall ; — but  the  fub-committee  that 
undertook  that  management  of  it,  froni  the  9th  to  the  20th, 
was  Franklow,  Thelwall,  and  StitF.  The  Rewards  were  Mr. 
Thelwall,  and  John  Agar. 

^.   Have  you  them  at  frill  length  in  your  minutes  ? 

A.  I  may  be  miftakcn  in  the  Chriiltan  name  :  I  have  g'-^t 
down  John  Agar.  Stewart,  Kyd,  Barrifter,  John  Lovett,  li.  F. 
riarrifon,  and  J.  Stilf,  Bartholowew  Peacock,  J.  Philip  Frank- 
low,  Thomas  Harris,  C.  Sinclair,  J.  Powell,  W.  Williams, 
Thomas  Mitchell,  John  Pearce,  Matthew  Moore,  William 
Mofratt,  J,  Martin,  an  attorney  j  William  Moftatt  was  a  de- 
legate of  the  convention  at  Edinburgh  •,  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
tickets  for  dinner  were  to  be  five  (hillings  :  thofe  that  dined 
paid  5s.  6d.  and  thofe  that  did  not  dine  paid  6d,  for  thclc 
tickets — The  fub-committee  ordered  to  draw  up  an  addrcfs  to 
the  public,  to  fliew  the  fenfc  they  had  of  their  invaded  rights, 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  magiftrates  at  Edinburgh. 

'^'  Was  any  thing  ell'e  to  be  difcufled  ? 

A.  It  was  mentioned  at  that  meeting,  that  they  fhould  dif- 
cufs  the  conduct  of  the  Right  Honourable  INIr.  Dundas,  con- 
cerning the  trials  of  the  delegates  at  Edinburgh. 

^  Who  were  the  fub-committee,  for  the  purpofe  of  draw- 
ing up  this  letter  and  difcufling  his  condudl  ? 

A.  I  have  not  got  down  the  names. 

^^  Was  it  a  difterent  fub-committee  to  that  who  w°re  to 
manage  the  dinner  ^ 

A.  Yes.  The  next  minute  I  have,  is  the  20th  of  January, 
at  the  Globe  Tavern. 

^.  Have  you  no  further  minutes  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  ptK 
of  J^muary,  you  have  not  yet  come  to  the  fub-committee  :  is 
that  an  entry  in  the  minute  of  the  pth  or  the  20th  ? 

A.  There  was  a  fub-committee  to  be  chofen,  but  I  have  not 
got  down  the  names. 

^.  Was  any  thing  agreed  upon  to  be  propofed  on  the  20th 
of  January,  about  the  fociety  in  general,  by  this  fub-committee  ? 

A.  I  have  read  over  what  minutes  I  have. 

^.  And  you  recollect  notiiing  more  ? 

4'  I  do  not, 

^..  At 
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^  At  the  time  you  ceaftid  to  be  a  delegate,  from  Midfum- 
nier  to  Chriftmas,  how  came  you  to  ceafe  to  be  a  delegate  ? 

A.  I  ceafed  to  be  a  delegate  in  confequence  of  one  of  the 
London  correfponding  fbciety,  making  a  report  fome  time 
back,  that  1  was  a  fpy  upon  the  ibciety,  and  was  tried  in  con- 
fequence of  it,  I  think  on  the  13th  of  June  j  I  was  tried  at 
|;he  committee  of  delegates. 

^  What  was  the  refult  of  the  trial  ? 

A.  I  was  acquitted  by  a  very  great  majority. 

^  Having  been  acquitted  by  a  majority,  you  were  ele<Si:ed 
^  delegate  before  the  time  you  are  fpeaking  of  ? 

A.  I  was  elected  a  delegate  at  a  new  meeting-,  the  firft  j 
attended  afterwards  was  on  the  2d  of  January,   1794. 

Mr.  Eyjl'wc.  What  lime  was  it  you  was  reported  as  a  fpy, 
and  tried  ^ 

A.  I  think  it  was  the  13th  of  June. 

Mr.  Bower.  Now  come  to  the  20th  of  January  :  were  you 
prefent  at  the  Globe  Tavern  .'' 

A.  Yes,  at  a  meeting  at  the  Globe  tavern,J,  Martin,  prdfident. 

^  What  time  did  you  go  to  the  Globe  tavern  that  day  .<* 

A.  I  went  to  the  Globe  tavern  before  the  company  wei'C 
aflembled,  or  the  bufinefs  began,  but  I  don't  recolle<Sl  precife-^ 
ly  the  hour  :  they  were  affembled  in  the  room  up  one  pair 
of  ftairs,  and  in  the  courfe  of  their  conlliltation  with  each 
other,  and  talking  together,  the  floor  of  the  room  gave  way, 
and  created  a  vaft  deal  of  confufion. 

J^.  Of  courfe,  in  confequence  of  that,  they  did  not  (lay 
in  that  room  •,  where  did  they  go  next  I 

A.  To  the  room  above. 

^.  Were  you  there  any  time  in  the  afternoon  ? 

A.  I  was  there  before  the  bufinefs  began,  and  I  was  there 
till  the  bufinefs  was  finillied,  and  the  refolutions  at  that  time 
were  read  :  I  have  the  report  of  it  here. 

i^.  After  the  floor  of  that  room  had  given  way,  and  they 
had  got  into  the  room  up  ftairs,  in  what  fituation  was  th^ 
chairman  .? 

A.  There  was  a  place  built  for  a  mufician,  at  one  fide  of 
ihe  room  ;  that  was  the  place  where  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Ram-t 
fey,  Mr.  Richtcr,  and  Mr.  Thelvvall  were. 

^  Was  the  prifoner  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  was  ;  but  he  did  not  fland  in  the  front. 

^   Who  ftood  in  the  front  ? 

J.  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Thehvall,  Mr.  Ramfey,  and  Mr. 
Richter  \  a  ileal  of  time  was  taken  up  by  the  report  of  Mr. 
Ramfey,  fhort-hand  writer,  who  reported  Mr.  Margaret's 
trial,  and  next  was  carried  the  addrcfs  to  the  nation. 

^  You  adjourned  into  another  room  to  dine — was  it  a 
public  dinner  } 

^.  There 
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^.  There  were  a  very  great  number  of  p.'ople  there  to  dIn-J 
ner  ;  to  the  bcft  of  my  recolledlon  I  was  not  in  the  lame  room,' 
I  did  not  dine  with  the  large  company  :  I  was  in  an  adjoining 
room,  with  a  few  of  the  company  who  could  not  get  feats  :  I 
came  into  the  large  room  after  1  had  dined. 

^  Was  the  prifoner  in  the  room  that  you  came  into  after 
you  had  dined  ? 

^.  Yes,  he  was. 

^.  Was  Mr.  Thclwall  there  ? 

yl.  Yes,  he  v/as  chairman  at  the  dinner,  and  Mr.  Martin 
was  prefidcnt  at  the  buiinefs. 

^.  Tell  us  what  paft  when  Hardy  and  Thelwall  was  in  the 
room  after  dinner  ? 

yi.  The  report  1  have  is  of  the  toads  after  dinner. 

^  I  want  to  afk  if  there  were  any  refolutions  propofed  by 
Thelwall,  and  agreed  to  by  ihe  ailembly  there  aflembled,  with 
reference  to  the  general  objects  of  the  foclety  ? 

j4.  I  have  a  memorandum  here,  that  after  Mr.  Ramfey's 
report  of  Mr.  Margarot's  tiial,  next  was  read  and  carried  the 
addrefs  to  the  nation,  which  v/as  read  and  carried  at  that 
meeting,  though  it  was  drawn  prior  to  that ;  then  follows  the 
dinner  and  the  toafts  :  there  were  feveral  people  in  the  courfe 
of  the  converfation  whom  I  did  not  know  ;  ^  great  number  of 
people  had  got  together,  and  I  made  the  remark  that  there 
was  very  bold  language  made  ufe  of. 

^  Go  to  the  23d  of  January  ? 

A.  No.  3,  Compton-ftreet,  January  23,  1794,  a  meet/ng 
of  delegates, 

^.  Was  the  prifoner,  Mr.  Hardy,  there  I 

A.   Yes. 

^  Tell  us  what  paflcd. 

A.  He  was  there  recommending  hand-bills  to  be  (luck  up 
in  every  part  of  London,  faying  what  grievances  we  wiUied 
to  have  redreffed. 

Mr.  Erjkine.  Do  you  mean  that  there  was  a  refolution  made  ? 

A.  It  v/as  agreed  by  the  delegates.  The  next  thing  that 
came  forward  was  a  box  for  the  fubfcription  to  fupport  the  de- 
legates in  Scotland,  which  was  13I.  3s.  ^A.  and  9  bad  fliillings  ; 
it  was  propofed  to  publifh  the  names  of  thole  who  had  given 
evidence  againft  the  patriots,  but  was  objcftcd  to  by  Mr.  Thel- 
wall, as  it  might  produce  maHacres.  It  was  propofed  at  that 
time  to  choofe  two  fub-delegatcs  to  watch  the  parliament  every 
night,  and  all  to  meet  every  Thurfday -,  but  thefub-delegates 
was  not  carried. 

^  Which  part  was  carried  ^ 

A,  A  committee  was  chofen  that  night,  but  I  have  not  got 
the  names  of  them,  fur  the  purpofe  gf  watching  the  parliamen- 
tarv  proceedings. 

^.  That 
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,     .^.  That  part  a'tSs  carried  ? 

A.  Ye?. 

^  But  the  fub-delegate  part  was  not  carried  r 

^.  No.  It  was  propofed  that  that  committee  fliould  be 
made  perpetual,  but  I  have  no  memorandum  whether  it  was 
carried  or  no  :  that  is  all  I  have  of  that. 

^.  Was  the:  e  any  propofal  made  for  printing  any  thing  ? 

yf.  It  was  propofed  to  print  the  names  of"  thofe  who  had 
given  evidence  againft  the  patriots.  It  v/as  recommended  that 
the  hand-bill  fliould  be  ftusk  up  refpedling  our  gi-ievances. 

^  You  don't  recoiled  any  thing  elfe  ? 

^.  No. 

^.  Now  go  to  the  3cth:  was  you  prefent  at  any  delegate 
meeting  upon  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  at  No.  3,  New  Compton-flrect. 

^.  Was  Mr.  Hardy  there  ? 

A,  Yes; — divilion  No.  11,  recommended  to  divide  the  me- 
tropolis into  parts,  and  to  requeft  all  thofe  who  don't  belong  to 
tis,  to  fubfcribe  for  the  delegates  :  this  was  referred  to  the  con- 
ftitutional  committee. 

^  I  don't  underftand  what  is  meant  by  opening  the  divi* 
£ons  to  all  parts  ? 

A.  To  open  houfes  all  over  London ;  thofe  who  lived  at 
any  particular  place  was  to  collect  all  the  friends  who  lived 
thereabouts,  and  fo  all  over  London. 

^.  Was  there  any  number  of  members  agreed  upon  to  com-- 
pofe  thefe  feveral  meetings  ? 

A.  We  always  held  in  idea  the  regulation  we  had  to  form,  was 
that  when  a  divifion  was  more  than  thirty,  forty,  or  fixty,  they 
fliould  branch  out  and  have  a  nev/  number. 

^.  There  was  no  particular  number  of  perfons  ppopofed  ? 

A.  No  :  divilion  No.  13  recommended,  that  as  there  are  many 
perlecuted  friends  who  do  «ot  belong  to  us,  that  a  member 
be  requeued  to  invite  others  to  come  forwards  and  fubfcribe 
hi  fupport  of  the  delegates. 

^.  How  much  was  to  be  fubfcribed  ? 

A.  As  much  as  they  could  prevail  upon  them  to  fubfcribe, 
Divilion  No.  8,  Rotherhithe,  wiihed  to  know  If  they  flionld 
be  removed  into  the  borough,  having  had  a  conftable  after 
rhem,  many  having  loft  their  bufinefs,  and  being  afraid  of  prefs- 
gangs.     The  next  was  a  call  of  the  houfe. 

^  You  need  not  read  that,  go  on. 

A,  A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Thclwall,  for  a  permanent 
committee  of  delegates  to  conlidcr  of  meafures  to  be  purfued. 
during  the  prefent  pofture  of  affairs,  and  to  be  a  fecret  one  j, 
thofe  of  the  general  committee  of  delegates  chofc,  to  be  filled' 
up  by  other  delegates,  and  they  were  to  be  invefled  with  a  dllT- 
cretionary  power  tt)  report  to  the  committee. 

^  What 
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i^.  What  committee  ? 

J.  The  committee  of  delegates:  but  the  committee  of  de- 
legates had  a  power  to  diiTolvt;  them  when  theypleafed. 

^  Is  it  mentioned  ol  whom  the  fecrct  committee  were  to 
confift  ? 

J.  The  focret  committee,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Baxter,  Mr. 
Thelwall,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Moore,  and  earned  unani- 
moufly. 

^  Was  there  any  fecrctary  appointed  ? 
-i.  None. 

^  What  was  to  be  the  power  of  this  fecret  committee  ? 
A,  The  fecret  committee  were  to  coafider  of  what  meafures 
were  neceflaiy  to  be  adopted  at  that  time,  and  fo  long  as  they 
ihould  fit,  according  to  the  meafures  that  were  adopted  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons. 

^  And  what  were  they  to  do  .'*  were  they  themfelves  to  carry 
any  meafure  into  effect .'' 

A.  The  fecret  committee  was  to  have  a  power  to  call  the  ge- 
neral committee  of  delegates  together  when  they  faw  proper, 
at  any  time  and  at  any  place  :  that  was  agreed  to  alfo. 
^  What  was  the  next  thing  to  be  done  .'' 
A,  A  fub-committee  of  three  to  confider  of  the  beft  means 
of  raifing  fubfcriptions  for  the  delegates  in  Scotland  j  this  was 
referred  to  the  fecret  committee,  with  full  power. 
^  What  was  the  next  thing  done  ? 

A.  There  was  a  letter  from  Mr.  Margarot,  but  I  don't  recol- 
lect the  contents  of  it ;  it  was  propofed  by  Mr.  Thelwall,  that 
a  committee  of  two,  as  a  committee  of  exigence,  fhould  be 
called  to  report. 

£^  How  was  that  committee  to  be  formed  ?  two  from  all 
the  foeieties,  or  how  were  they  to  be  formed  ? 

A.  I  have  it  down  here  :  the  committee  of  two  as  a  cpm- 
mittee  of  exigence  to  report  to  the  general  committee,  but  not 
to  publifh  any  thing,  but  it  was  withdrawn  :  A  letter,  dated 
28th  Jan.  1794. 

«  'Jo  old  friends  new  revived  from  the  Briftol  Conftitutional 
Society,"  and  that  they  were  encreafing. 

^  Go  to  the  6th  of  February ;  what  meeting  was  that  ? 
A.  A  meeting  of  delegates. 
^.  Was  Mr.  Hardy  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  was  :  tl>e  firft  thing  mentioned  there  was  a  let- 
ter received  from  citizen  Stiff,  of  Rotkerhithe,  about  the  fo- 
ciety  eftablifhed  there  being  difturbed  there:  then  comes  amotion 
from  the  permanent  committee  to  nominate  others  in  their 
places,  it  being  a  fecret  committee,  and  thofe  to  be  appointed, 
not  to  be  known  j  this  was  a  motion  brought  forward  by  the 
Vol.  II,  L  fecret 
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fecret  committee,  faying,  that  being  a  committee  of  fecrecy, 
they  found  it  was  dangerous,  and  they  called  the  general  com-r 
mlttee  to  dllTolve  them,  and  give  them  power  to  choofe  another 
committee  in  their  place,  and  requefted  that  they  might  not 
be  compelled  to  name  the  names  of  thofe  who  were  to  form 
the  new  fecret  committee. 

^  What  elfe  was  done  there  ? 

A.  Divifion,  No.  ii,  requefted  the  committee  to  confider 
the  cafe  of  Mr.  Hodfon  and  his  wife  :  he  was  put  among  the 
felons,  and  could  not  fee  his  friends  :  this  was  fent  back  on 
account  of  the  lownefs  of  our  funds :  we  had  been  obliged  to 
fupport  the  delegates  in  Scotland.  Motion  not  carried,  that 
the  names  of  thofe  who  have  lubfcribed  for  the  weavers  be 
printed  and  pofted.  Letter  was  received  in  a  parcel  from 
Sheffield  from  Margarot  to  Mr.  Hardy,  recommending  him  to 
fpend  all  his  time  in  the  fociety.  Letter  from  Mr.  Gerald,  re^ 
commending  them  to  fend  down  a  ftiort-hand  writer  to  take 
doTvn  his  trial. 

^  Was  any  thing  done  upon  that  letter  of  Mr.  Gerald 
about  finding  a  fhort-hand  writer  ? 

A,  It  is  mentioned  that  Mr.  Ramfey  charged  forty  pounds 
for  Mr.  Margaret's.  Mr.  Sibly,  of  Gofwell-ftreet,  was  to  be 
applied  to,  and  if  he  could  not  go,  Mr.  Hardy  was  to  find 
fomebody  elfe. 

^  What  pafled  upon  the  2oth  February  ? 

A.  Divifion  1 8  moved,  to  reprint  the  Rights  of  Swine,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  by  Mr.  Pearce ;  a  motion  by  Pearcc 
that  a  committee  of  fevenbe  appointed  torevifethe  new  confti- 
flution :  motion  that  5000  of  Lord  Stanhope's  fpeech  upon 
foreign  troops  be  printed,  and  return  him  thanks  j  and  may 
the  do6lrines  there  taught  be  ingrafted  upon  our  hearts  and 
poflierity. 

^.  I  believe  after  this  time  you  ceafed  to  be  delegate,  or 
ihortly  afterwards  ? 

A,  Yes. 

^  This  is  the  fubftance  you  collefted  while  a  delegate  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^  How  come  you  to  be  a  member  of  this  fociety  ? 

jl.  By  mere  accident. 

c^  What  is  your  bufinefs  ? 

A.  An  iron-monger,  and  in  the  commiffion  line. 

^  What  was  the  accident  by  which  you  became  a  mem- 
ber ? 

A.  I  was  at  the  fign  of  the  Manfion-Houfe,  when  the  divi- 
:fion  N'^.  12  had  a  meeting  there.     I  knew  nothing  of  it,  but 
the  landlord  had  one  of  the  refolutions  given  to  him :  I  re- 
quefted 
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quefted  the  favour  to  look  at  it,  and  I  told  him  I  thought  it 
was  a  fociety  formed  to  overturn  the  conftitution  of  this  coun- 
try, and  advifed  him  not  to  let  them  meet  there  any  more,  for 
he  would  certainly  have  his  licence  taken  away  if  he  did.  I 
went  up  to  the  fociety  the  fame  evening.  I  underftood  any 
perfon  might  have  gone  into  the  room,  but  there  was  at  th^t 
time  a  door-keeper,  but  I  got  in,  and  had  fome  converfation 
with  the  chairman,  Watfon  ;  I  alked  pardon  of  the  fociety, 
and  told  them,  underftanding  the  fociety  was  upon  a  public 
ground,  I  would  be  much  obliged  to  them  for  one  of  their  re- 
folutions,  and  I  certainly  would  not  interrupt  them  any  further. 
I  would  leave  them  to  their  own  deliberations. 

^  Where  did  you  go  to  next  ? 

-^.  The  following  evening  to  Newgate-ftreet. 

George  Lynaniy  crofs-examined  by  Mr.  Erjhine. 

^  I  have  very  little  to  trouble  you  with,  for  Mr.  Bower  has 
put  the  queftions  very  kindly  to  you  which  I  was  difpofed  to 
put :  1  thought  I  heard  you  fay,  you  was  in  the  commiflion 
line  :  what  fort  of  commiflion  line  ? 

A.  Both  in  Birmingham  and  Sheffield. 

j^  At  this  moment  ? 

A.  Not  now. 

i^  How  long  is  it  fince  you  was  in  this  commiflion  line  ? 

A.  1  have  been  in  the  commiflion  line,  and  am  in  it  now.  I 
have  authority  to  fell  by  commiflion  for  different  perfons,  but 
I  have  no  flock  at  prefent  from  any  manufadurer. 

^  I  fliould  think  you  have  linrdly  leifure  to  concern  your- 
felf  with  this  fort  of  tranfaftions  ? 

A.  I  certainly  have,  and  if  I  am  to  tell  you  how  I  apply  my- 
felf  to  bufinefs,  I  will  tell  you  candidly.  I  am  making  appli- 
cation for  a  buflnefs  in  the  Eaft  India  line,  waiting  at  cofFee- 
houfes,  and  take  orders  from  the  diff^erent  captains  and  mates, 
and  fo  on  5  but  I  do  that  bufinefs  on  my  own  account. 

^.  How  long  is  it  fince  you  have  fet  yourfelf  on  this  en- 
quiry ? 

A.  In  a  fmall  degree  I  have  done  it  for  thefe  feven  years. 

^  In  taking  orders  from  captains  and  mates,  and  fo  on,  in 
a  fmall  degree? 

A.  Yes,  till  the  lafl  feafon. 

^  How  long  is  it   fince  you  did  any  bufinefs  of  that  fort  ? 

4.  The  lafl  feafon. 

^  You  was  an  ironmonger  originally  ? 

A'  Yes,  brought  up  to  it. 

^  Where  might  your  ftiop  be  ? 

A.  I  firfl:  of  all  had  a-,  wai;;houfe  in  Wood-ftreet,  and  re- 
moved from  one  houfe  in  Wood-ftreet  to  another,  and  from 
thense  to  Walbrook,  where  I  have  been  ever  fince. 

L2  v& 
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^  Do  you  keep  a  fliop  now  ? 
^.  Yes. 

^.  Have  you  always  kept  your  fhop  open,  notwithftanding 
this  collateral  bufinel's  of  being  in  the  commiffion  line  ? 

j4.  I  have  always  kept  a  warehoufe,  but  not  in  tl>e  retail  way 
fince  I  left  the  houfe  of  Alexander  and  Co.  they  were  in  the 
retail  way. 

^  You  were  very  much  alarmed  for  the  fafety  of  the  con- 
ftitutijn  of  your  country,  in  reading  a  paper  which  the  land- 
lord fhewed  you  ? 
.     J.  Yes. 

^.  Should  you  know  it  if  you  faw  it  ? 
A.  Yes. 

^.  It  was   the  refolution  and  addrefs  of  the  fcciety  I  be- 
lieve ? 
A.  Yes. 

Lord  Preftdent.     Of  what  year  is  it  ? 

A.  It  was  the  firft  large  refolutions  that  were  brought  out  in 
the  month  of  March  1792. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.     I  fhould  fufpecl  it  was  the  2d  of  May. 
A.  No,  it  is  the  24th  of  May,   1 792. 

Mr.  Erjkine.  I  fhould  be  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Attorney 
General  for  a  copy  of  one. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.     Certainly. 

Mr.  Erfkine.  Is  that  it  ?  ({hewing  him  one.)  You  may 
look  at  it. 

A.  I  am  not  afraid  of  looking  at  it. 

^,  You  was  alarmed,  and  immediately  faid  to  your  land- 
lord, this  was  a  fcciety  to  bring  on  the  deftru(Stion  of  this  con- 
.  ftitution,  and  of  courle  as  a  good  fubjeft,  you  immediately  fet 
yourfelf  to  enquire  into  i*^,  and  to  become  a  member  -,  for  that 
purpofe  it  was  necefTary  (I  need  not  aik  you,  becaufe  it  follows 
.  of  courfe  to  (!5rry  on  that  plan),  that  you  ftiould  feem  to  think 
as  they  did, 
A.  Yes. 

^  And  you  was  eleded  a  delegate  ? 
A.  Yes. 

^  And  you  continued  a  delegate  till  the  13th  of  June  1793  r 
A»  Yes,  as  near  as  I  can  give  you  any  intelligence. 
^.  And  then  you  fell  under  fufpicion,  was  tried,  and  ac- 
quitted by  a  majority  .'* 
J,  Yes. 

^  Pray,  fir,  if  I  might  fo  far  enquire  into  the  form  of  your 
trial,  was  trial  held  by  evidence,  or  v/as  you  acquitted  upon  a 
declaration  of  your  own  ? 

J,  1  w  ;  tried  upon  evidtmce  of  the  gentlemen  that  were 
bought  forward. 

-  ^.Upon 
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^  Upon  the  evidence  of  people  who  brought  the  charge 
agiiinrt  you  ? 

J.  There  were  four  or  five  gentlemen  brought  forward  to 
prove  to  the  committee  of  delegates,  that  I  was  not  a  friend  to 
the  fociety  ;  they  underwent  a  long  conllderation,  and  after 
hearing  all  they  could  fay,  and  whence  that  fufpicion  arofe,  I 
was  honourably  acquiticd.  I  have  the  name  of  my  accufer  in 
the  courle  of  my  minuies,  but  I  did  not  take  any  notice  of  it, 
not  thinking  it  an  objeft. 

^   And  you  attended  this  fociety  rcgubrly  ? 

A.  Yes,  excepting  that  time  I  went  uov.-n  into  Yorkfhire 
and  Staffordfhire  on  bufinefs 

^,  At  what  tmie  you  firlt  communicated  to  any  magiftrate, 
that  you  was  in  the  courfe  of  your  enquiry,  did  you  furnifh 
them  with  any  of  the  notes  you  have  been  reading  in  court? 

A.  1  confulted  with  a  friend,  and  I  Ihould  wiili  the  world 
at  large  to  know  my  reafon  for  doing  it  :  it  was  by  advice  of 
a  gentleman,  from  whom  I  have  received  fome  friendfhip  •,  a 
gentleman  who  lives  at  the  well  end  of  the  town,  v;ho  deiired 
me  by  all  means  to  make  a  report  of  it,  which  I  did,  and  have 
done  from  time  to  time. 

i^  When  was  the  firft  of  thefe  reports  made  ? 

A,   I  believe  the  firfi:  report  I  made  was  in  Oftober  1792. 

J^.  1  fhall  not  for  the  prefent  alk  who  that  pcrfon  was,  but 
whetlier  the  report  you  made  was  to  a  perfon  entrufled  with  a 
public  ftation,  or  invefted  with  magillracy,  or  was  it  to  a  private 
friend  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  how  far  I  may  be  at  liberty  to  anfwer  that 
queilion  ;  I  made  my  reports  to  a  pcrfoii  and  a  quarter  that  C 
was  well  fatisfied  a  proper  knowledge  would  be  had  ;  whethei- 
it  was  by  a  magiftrate  or  any  body  elfe,  it  makes  no  difference. 
I  knew  the  proceedings  of  thefe  focieties  would  be  made 
known. 

^  You  may  fay  whether  it  was  a  perfon  in  thatlltuatlonor  not, 
tell  me  one  or  the  other,  whether  it  v.'as  a  magiftrate  or  not? 

A.  I  have  faid  I  would  anfwer  the  queftion  in  thebeft  man- 
ner I  coidd,  that  whether  it  was  a  magiftrate  or  any  body  elfe, 
I  was  fatisfied  it  would  be  made  known, 

^  Did  you  hear  my  queftion  r  I  put  this  queftion  to  you, 
if  the  perfon  to  whom  you  communicated  your  report,  was  a 
magiftrate  or  no  magiftrate  ? 

A,  I  beg  to  afk  whether  I  am  obliged  to  anfv/er  that  quef- 
tion. 

Lord  Prefident.  Xow  may  fay  whether  it  is  a  magiftrate  or 
not. 

Mr.  Erfklne.     Was  it  to  a  magiftrate  ? 

.^.  It  wasnot  to  a  magiftrate. 

i^.  Then 
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^  Then  who  was  it  ? 

Mr.  ttorney  General.  I  fhall  certahily  objetH;  to  tlxat  ques- 
tion being  put. 

Mr.  Erjkine,  My  lord,  I  am  furprifed  at  this.  Is  this  man  to 
be  for  feven  hours  reading  papers,  and  when  he  fays  he  in- 
formed a  perfon  by  giving  reports,  and  I  am  not  to  be  permitted 
-to  alk  him,  nor  he  to  ihew  me  who  thefe  perfons  or  perfon 
was,  peradv&nture  thefe  reports  were  not  made,  I  might  be 
able  to  prove  that  they  did  not  exill  at  that  time,  or  that  he 
never  did  fhew  fuch  reports  ?  my  Lord,  I  fhall  be  perfectly  fa- 
tisfied  with  whatever  judgment  the  court  may  pi'onounce. 

Lord  Prejident.  It  is  perfe£liy  right  that  all  opportunities 
fhould  be  given  to  difcufs  the  truth  of  evidence  that  is  given, 
but  there  is  a  rule  which,  on  account  of  Its  importance  to  the 
public  in  the  deteftion  of  crimes  being  brought  forward,  that 
thofe  perfons,  by  the  channel  through  which  thofe  detections 
are  made,  fliould  not  be  unneceilarily  difclofed :  if  it  can  be 
made  appear  that  really  and  truly  it  is  neceflary  to  the  invefti- 
gation  of  the  truth  of  the  cafe,  that  the  name  of  the  perfon 
fhould  be  difclofed,  I  fliould  be  very  unwilling  to  ftop  it ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  it  is  within  the  ordinary  courfe  to 
do  it,  or  that  there  is  any  ncceflity  for  its  being  done  in  this 
particular  cafe  :  the  man  fays,  I  did  do  this  upon  advice  :  I  did 
from  time  to  time  communicate  to  a  friend  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  its  being  communicated  to  a  magiftrate,  and  that 
^ff^%  the  way  he  did  it ;  if  there  is  fuch  a  rule,  I  think  that 
rule  will  extend  to  this  cafe,  and  I  think  we  have  this  day  de- 
termined that  there  is  fuch  a  rule,  and  I  cannot  fee  any  fub- 
ftantial  diiference  between  this  man  going  to  a  juftice  of  peace, 
and  going  to  fome  other  perfon  who  communicates  to  a  juflicc 
of  peace  :  it  will  not  in  itfelf  amount  to  any  evidence. 

Mr.  Gibbs.  With  great  fubmilfion  to  your  Lordfhip,  the 
way  the  queflion  was  put  to  the  witnefs  was  this,  Mr.  Erfkine 
was  fifting  the  credit  of  the  witnefs  :  he  afked  hhn  not  who  em- 
ployed him  ;  he  wanted  to  know  whether  what  he  faid  now  was 
what  he  always  faid  •,  and  he  did  not  alk  him  who  employed 
him,  bu-t  whether  he  had  communicated  to  any  body  what  he 
had  feen  at  the  focieties  :  his  anfvver  was,  he  had  communicated 
to  a  friend',  and  with  fubmiflion  to  your  Lordfhip,  it  is  com- 
mon practice  when  a  man's  credit  is  lifted  in  that  way,  and  he 
fays  he  has  told  it,  furely  the  counfel  has  always  a  right  to  afk 
who  that  perfon  was  to  whom  he  told  it. 

Lord  Preftdent.  I  believe  in  general,  where  it  is  not  joined 
with  the  circumflance  of  its  being  connected  with  the  channel 
of  communication  to  government,  what  you  fay  is  true  ;  but  -if 
there  is  fuch  a  rule  the  channel  fhould  not  be  opened  ;  but  it 
appears  to  me  there  is  a  rule  which  does  exifl. 

L,  C.Mac. 
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L.   C.  Alaeclctmld.     Alk  him  if  it  was  any  fervant  t)f  tbp 
public. 

Mr.  Attorripy  General.     I  am  furc,  I  am  prefllng  a  quef>ion, 
•which  will  always  excufe  a  counfel  upon  any  occafion,  who  is 
acting  to  the  bed  of  his  judgment  upon  public  bulincl's,  if  he 
fliould  be  ever  fo  much  miftaken  in  his  ground,    I  contend  that 
this  queiVion  that  Mr,  Erfkine  put,  is  not  a  queftion  fit  to  be 
put :  with  rcfpedl  to  what  has  been  ftated  as  the  principle  upon 
which  the  queftion  was  originally  put,  your  Lordfhip  will  per- 
mit me  to  ftate  what  was  the  fad,  at  the  time  t!.i,  objeclion 
arofc  :  my  learned  friend  aflced   the  witnefs,  whether  the  per- 
fon  to  whom  he  made  this  communication,  was  or  not,  a  ma- 
giftrate  ?     As  I  underftood  the   anfwcr  of  the  witnefs,  it  was 
to  this  cfTeft,  that  he  made  the  communication  to  a  perfon  who 
was  In  fuch  a  fituation   that  he  had  no  doubt,  but  the  conduft 
of  thefe  focieties  would  be  watched  by  thofe  whofe  duty  it  was 
to  attend  to  it:  then  it  is  faid,  if  it  was  not  a  magiftrate,  I 
have  a  right  to  alk  who  it  was :  now  my  Lord,  I  know  I  ought 
to  liate  it  with  very  great  refignation,  not  having  pra£tifed  in  a 
court  of  uift  priusy  not  being  able  to  ftate  to  your  Lordfhip  what 
)sthe  practice  at  this  day,  and  what  the  principle  to  be  deduced 
from  that  praiSlice  ;  but  it  certainly  has  been  the  cafe,  that  in 
the  early  period  of  my  life,  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this  fort 
of  bufinefs  in  courts  of  law,  and  I  humbly  ftate  my  own  opinion, 
that  If  the  rule  with  refpeft  to  aficing  a  queftion  of  a  witnefs, 
be  that  if  he   is  to   difclofe  a  channel  of  communication  to  a 
magiftrate,  or  to  thofe  perfons  who  cannot  be  itri<Stly  faid  to  be 
in  a  fituation  of  magiftracy,  but  who  have  thofe  duties  to  per- 
form which  belong  to  magiftracy,  that  a  queftion  of  that  fort 
15  not  to  be  put.     My  learned  friend  fays,  cannot  I  try  the  cre- 
dit of  the  witnefs  by  queftions  ?    Now  the  habit  of  the  laft  fix 
years  of  my  practice  has  been  to  know  the  practice  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, where  it  is  the  cafe  every  day,  a  man  has  committed 
an  offence  againft  the  revenue  laws  5  now  what  is  the  principle 
upon  which  the  court  fay,  fuch  queftions  fhall  not  be  put  ?     I 
know  the  objeiiion  will  be  put  thus :  it  is  necelTary  I  fhould 
know  how  far  he  is  credible  in  what  he  ftates,  and  that  there- 
fore I  have  a  right  to  afk  to  that  point ;  but  a  couft  of  jufticc 
does  not  fit  to  catch  the  little  whifpers  of  popularity :  it  pro- 
ceeds upon  great  principles  of  general  juflice,  and  it  fays  indi- 
vidujfls  muft  fuffer  inconveniences  rather  than  great  public 
mifchief  fhould  be  incurred  ;  and  it  fays,  if  men's  names  arc 
to  be  mentioned  who  interpofe  in  thofe  fituations,  great  crimes 
mufl  be  pafTed  over  without  that  part  being  taken  which  is  dif^ 
agreeable,  but  which  is  extremely  necefT.iy  fhould  be  taken  on 
the  part  of  the   public  ;  therefore    I  fay  that   that    obje^ioa 
jiow  made,  always  flating  it  with  the  greatefl  deference  to  your 

Lordfhip, 
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LordfKip,  and  upon  what  I  think  is  founded  upon  the  cleareft 
principle  of  dut)''  to  every  perfon  that  forms  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity :  I  ftate  tliis,  that  after  having  dirtinclly  ftated  that  he 
faid  this  to  a  perfon  who  was  to  communicate  it  to  thofe  who 
would  neceflariiy  take  care  of  the  interefts  of  fociety  in  con- 
fequence  of  it,  that  he  fliould  not  open  that  clianncl  of  infor- 
mation :  at  any  rate  my  learned  friend's  objection  was  too  early, 

Mr.  JujVice  Bullet:  Did  he  fay  that  he  difclofed  it  to  this 
friend  tor  the  purpofe  of  its  being  communicated  to  a  magif- 
trate? 

Mr.  Erjkine.     No. 

Mr.  Jiijlice  Grofe.  He  fays,  I  u-as  fatislied  it  would  be  made 
known. 

Mr.  Gihhs.  I  think  he  faid,  I  confuited  a  friend  who  recom- 
mended me  to  do  this. 

Lord  Prefident.     He  did  fo. 

Mr.  Erjkine.  The  manifeftation  of  innocence  is  as  great  u 
principle  as  the  puniflament  of  crimes. 

Mr.  Attorney  (General.     Moft  furely,  Mr.  Erfkinc. 

Mr.  Erfkine^  to  IVittiefs.  You  told  me  you  made  a  report  in 
October  .  792.  Did  you  flicw  that  book  you  have  been  read- 
ing to  any  body  in  the  month  of  Sept.  1792  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not — I  wilh  to  inform  you  how  it  was  that  I  did 
give  any  information.  I  told  you  that  I  was  advifed  by  a  friend 
to  give  that  communication,  and  I  did  give  it  in  a  quarter  that 
I  was  wellfatisfied  that  it  would  be  known  that  there  were  thefe 
fort  of  focieties  in  London  :  the  miftake  has  been  made  that  I 
communicated  it  to  that  gentleman  that  I  confuited  :  I  never 
faw  that  gentleman  upon  thebulinefs  afterwards.  I  continually 
communicated  it,  but  it  was  by  the  channel  that  he  directed 
me. 

^  You  was  advifed  by  a  friend  to  whom  you  had  commu- 
nicated what  you  knew,  to  make  that  communication  to  a  per- 
fon wliom  he  recommended  ?  now  we  underftand  each  othef, 

A.  Yes. 

^.  Was  that  friend  who  advifed  you  to  make  that  comn^ii- 
nication,  a  magiftrate  ? 

A.  No. 

^  Then  who  was  that  friend  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General.     I  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Erf  line.  I  do  not  afic  who  the  friend  to  whom  he  was 
recommended,  becaufe  that  he  fays  was  a  channel  from  whence 
government  was  likely  to  be  informed  ;  but  my  qireftion  now 
is,  who  was  the  friend  ?  which  friend  was  not  a  magiftrate, 
who  did  advife  the  witnefs  to  give  that  comaiunication  to  a  ma- 
giftrate. 

Lcri 
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Lord  Prefuleirt.  If  the  principle  is  right  it  extends  to  that,  be- 
caufe  the  telling  that  friend  is  putting  him  inafituation  in  which 
he  ought  not  to  be  put,  and  which  it  is  inconvenient  to  general 
jufticc  that  he  fhould  be  put. 

Mr.  Erskinr.  Suppof^  now,  for  inftance,  lam  in  pofTe/Tion  of 
evidence,  which  T  could  not  poflibly  produce  in  contradiiflion  to 
the  witnefs,  that  he  had  made  no  communication  to  any  human 
being,  and  that  it  is  only  a  f  ibric.ition ;  I  am  only  putting  it  for 
argument  fake ;  how  is  it  pofTible,  if  I  cannot  be  allowed  to  ex- 
trafl:  from  the  witnefs  who  the  perfon  was  to  whom  he  made  the 
communic.ition  ?  Is  it  to  be  fuppofcd  that  I  ftould  not  have  a 
right  to  afk  the  folicitor  of  the  Treafurv,  in  this  country  of  law 
and  liberty  ?  I  truft  the  law  and  liberty  of  this  country  will  al- 
ways go  together ;  and  I  hope  in  God  the  government  and  its 
adminiftration  will  be  fo  conducfted,  as  to  carry  with  it  all  the 
huzzas  of  popularity  which  a  government  well  adminiflored  will 
always  carry  with  it;  then  it  can  carry  no  contumely  with  it. 
Wlien  a  man  who  his  advifed  with  a  perfon,  who  fays,  "  Go  to 
a  magiftrate ;  Sir,  I  am  bufy,  I  am  no  magillrrate ;  I  advife  you 
to  go  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  tell  him :"  fhould  I  think 
that  I  were  at  all  brought  in  queftion  for  having  given  an  ad- 
vice I  could  ftand  to  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world  ?  How 
then  can  the  public  be  afft^vSled  by  it,  if  I  was  to  go  on,  and 
afk  afterwards  who  that  friend  was.  If  it  was  not  over-ruled 
by  the  Court,  I  would  go  further,  and  fay  the  fame  rule  goes 
further ;  I  could  afk  him,  Did  he  give  you  the  information  he 
laid  he  did?  Suppofe  he  fa^s  I  communicated  this  in  Novem- 
ber, 1792,  to  Mr.  White,  the  falicitor  of  theTreafury ;  fhould 
not  I  have  a  right  to  examine  whv^ther  that  fa(5l  be  true  or  no  ? 
I  could  not  afk  him  what  he  did  co.nmunicate  to  him  ;  but  I 
could  afk  him  whether  he  did  comm.unicate  any  thing  to  him; 
and  if  he  fays  "  No,  I  never  faw  the  man  in  November,  1792, 
at  all ;"  would  it  not  fhake  the  credit  of  the  witnefs  in  the  eyes 
of  every  man  of  common  fenfe  ?  I  humbly  apprehend  it  would, 
and  I  hope  I  fliall  always  confider  that,  under  a  manifeflation  of 
innocence,  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  country  may  thrive  ;  and 
they  cannot  thrive  unlefs  they  always  go  together.  Suppofe  I 
afk.  Who  advifed  you  ?  he  muft  fay  he  had  it  from  fomebady ; 
he  muft  (y^  fome  name  :  then  have  I  not  a  right  to  call  that  per- 
fon, and  afk.  Is  it  true  ?  where  did  he  tell  yaw  ?  at  what  place  ? 
who  were  prcfent  ?  in  order  to  trace  the  truth  whether  he  did  fo 
or  not. 

Mr.  Gibbs.  I  fubmit  this  to  your  Lordfhip,  whethe;-  this  is  not 
the  diftiniftion,  that  if  fails  are  communicated  to  me,  he  fhall 
not  allc  \i  thofe  fa(^l:s  wcie  communicated  to  me»  I  know  this  is 
an  inf:)rmer  that  communicates  thefe  fa£ls ;  no  doubt,  it  is  my 
ignorance,  and  I  ought  to  be  better  informed  in  my  prof.liion  ^ 
but  I  coafefs  1  never  have  met  v/ith  an  inftancQ  in  which  it  has 
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been  objected  to  afking  the  witncf?,  upon  the  crofs-examination, 
who  the  perfoa  was  to  whom  he  communicated  the  facl,  becaufe 
it  happened  that  that  perfoa  did  communicate  it  to  a  third.  I 
know  that  where  an  informer  has  communicated  fails  to  a  perfon, 
that  you  cannot  afk  who  the  perfon  was  that  brought  thefe  fa(5ls 
to  his  knowledge ;  but  when  a  perfon  is  afked  in  the  examination 
in  chief  what  he  has  communicated  to  another  perfon,  and  does 
not  mention  him,  becaufe  he  fiys  that  perfon  advifed  him  to 
communicate  it  to  a  magiftrate,  I  think  it  an  objection  that  never 
Was  urged  in  a  court  of  juflice. 

Lord  Prefidentt  There  is  fome  doubt  in  the  court  how  the  fa6t 
fiands,  whether  in  confequence  of  the  firft  advice  that  he  re- 
ceived, he  afterwards  difclofed  thefe  circumftances  to  the  fame 
friend,  by  whom  he  fuppofes  it  is  communicated  regularly  to  foma 
of  the  magiftrates,  or  whether  it  v/as  another  perfon. 

Mr.  Gibhs.  He  fays  it  was  another  perfon. 

Chief  Baron  Macdonald.  My  reafon  for  defiring  you  to  afk 
that  queftion  is,  I  wifti  it  were  explicitly  known,  whether  the 
perfon  to  whom  he  firft  addrefled  it  was  a  perfon  in  magiftracy 
or  not. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  only  wifh  to  have  itunderftood,  what 
the  objeflion  I  now  take  is,  that  Mr.  Erfkine  has  no  right  to  afk 
the  witnefs  who  it  was  advifed  him  to  give  the  information  to  the 
magifttate  5  for  the  perfon  by  whofe  advice  the  information  is 
given,  is  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  the  informer.  I  wifh  to  ex- 
plain myfelf.  Who  this  perfon  was  I  do  not  know  j  but  your 
Lordfhip  will  recolle6l,  I  ftand  here  as  profecutor  for  the  public; 
if  I  were  in  my  own  caufe,  I  could  facrifice  at  my  own  pleafure 
■  principles  which  appear  to  me  to  be  principles  of  public  jufticc ; 
but  in  the  fituation  in  which  I  ftand,  I  don't  know  how  I  can 
vindicate  my  character  to  the  public,  and  towards  the  prifoner, 
but  by  adting  upon  principles  of-law;  admitting,  at  the  fame 
time,  no  man  more  likely  to  be  miftaken  than  myfelf.  But  this 
I  will  fay,  that  I  would  not  trouble  your  Lordlhip,  were  I  not 
thoroughly  fatisfied  in  my  own  mind,  and  I  mean  according  to 
my  duty,  and  with  humble  deference  to  your  Lordfhip's  judge- 
ment, to  beg  to  have  your  Lordfl^ip's  opinion,  that  that  queftion 
cannot  be  put.  I  know  it  may  be  ftrongly  argued,  as  it  is  ftrongly 
artJ-ucd  by  my  learned  friend,  how  am  1  to  find  out  whether  a 
witnefs  fpeaks  the  truth,  or  docs  not  fpeak  the  truth,  if  I  cannot 
afk  him.  that  fort  of  queftion  ?  Suppofe  you  ftate  in  1792,  that 
that  advice  was  given  j  fuppofe  it  was  to  Mr.  White  ;  not,  fays 
he,  tJiat  I  am  to  afk  what  are  the  particulars  of  it,  but  afk  the 
fad,  whether  this  perfon  did  or  did  not  advife  with  him  in  1792; 
why  cannot  you  afk  the  particulars  for  the  lame  reafon  that  you 
cannot  afk  it  at  all,  viz.  that  it  is  a  private  communication  which 
ought  not  to  be  opened.  In  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  many 
inftanccs,  it  happens  every  day.     I  receive  ail  information  there 
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are  goods  that  hnvc  not  paid  duties  at  fiich  a  place,  and  I  find 
them  there  ;  it  is  impoflihle  to  deny  the  fa<ft ;  the  reafoning  is 
juft-,  that  by  tryiniT  his  credit,  afking  him.  Who  did  you  receive 
it  from  ?  when  did  you  receive  it  ?  and  under  what  circum- 
ftances  ?  and  if  the  man  is  bound  to  anfwer  to  thofe  queftions,  if 
he  had  fworn  faHl-ly  as  to  the  time  when  he  found  them,  the 
place  where  he  found  tfiem,  or  the  ciicumftances  under  v/hirh  he 
found  them,  the  defendant  muft:  be  acquitted.  It  is  a  hard  cafe, 
but  at  the  fame  time  it  is  become  a  fr^ttled  principle,  that  you 
fliall  not  afk  that  queftion -,  and  it  is  a  hardfhip  that  occurs  in 
particular  cafes,  in  confequence  of  the  necefTity  of  public  jufticc. 
If  the  prifoner  at  the  bar,  which  I  am  very  fure  I  ought  to  have 
my  gown  dripped  off  my  back  if  I  a6led  from  any  thing  but  x 
convicflion  that  I  was  doing  my  duty,  fuppofe  he  was  tried  in  the 
courfe  of  a  tranfaftion  of  that  kind,  where  it  would  ruin  him 
with  refpecl  to  his  pecuniary  circumilanccs,  over  and  over  again  ; 
I  think  it  is  perfedly  clear,  you  cannot  ask  who  gave  the  infor- 
mation, even  in  a  cafe,  the  confequence  of  which  is  to  ruin  the 
defendant-  The  queftion  could  not  be  asked  then.  I  ask,  whe- 
ther upon  common  principles,  the  perfon  who  defires  him  to  go 
to  a  magiftrate,  is  not  the  informer  ?  and  the  confequence  will  be, 
that  thofe  who  may  not  have  nerves  fo  itrong  as  many  others 
who  are  in  the  world,  a  great  number  of  perfons  who  don't 
chufe  to  have  their  names  mentioned,  muft  have  them  brought 
forward.  I  take  the  providence  of  the  law  to  fay,  that  the  name 
of  the  man  who  is  fubftantially  the  informer,  fhall  not  be  dif- 
clofed.  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  tomyfelf  and  your  Lordfliip, 
thus  to  ftate  the  grounds  of  my  objedlion.  I  have  ftated  the 
objection  thus  at  length,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  right,  be- 
caufe  I  cannot,  I  think,  difcharge  my  duty  to  the  public  other- 
wife;  I  cannot  fee  how  an  Attorney  General  can  proceed  fafer, 
than  according  to  his  convicftion  of  what  is  right,  and  a6ls  from 
thofe  convictions  what  he  prefumes  confiftent  with  his  duty. 

Lord  Prcftdetit.  I,  for  my  own  part,  adhere  to  my  opinion.  J 
tiiink  wc  muft  ftand  upon  the  principle,  and  that  when  we  are 
run  into  very  nice  diftinctions  upon  the  principle,  we  get  into 
difficulties,  froixi  whence  we  never  know  how  to  difentangle  our- 
felves,  or  relieve  the  mind.  The  queftion  is,  whether,  if  it  be 
propofed,  any  of  the  channels  by  which  this  information  and  dif- 
covery  comes  to  the  officers  of  the  crown,  (hall  be  unneceflarily 
difclofed  ;  I  fay  unneceflarily,  becaufe  it  is  no  part  of  this  fa6l  at 
all  whether  this  man  did  or  did  not  mention  this  circumftance  to 
this  friend  of  his,  or  whether  this  friend  of  his  gave  him  any 
particular  adrice ;  the  only  way  in  which  it  is  permitted  to  be 
afked,  is,  becaufe  it  may  enabje  the  defendant,  by  drawing  out 
circumftances  collateral  to  the  facft,  to  eftablillj  a  contradiction 
to  the  evidence  of  the  witnefs  upon  thofe  collateral  circumftances, 
and  io  to  affcvft  his  credit.  Now  that  would  be  true  of  every 
M  ?  queftiou 
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qucftion  that  the  wit  of  man  could  fuggeft ;  yet  undoubtedly 
there  are  many  queftions  which  even  upon  crofs-exanunetion  are 
not  permitted  to  be  afked ;  3m.onf>;  which  I  take  to  be  thofe  which 
tend  to  difclofe  the  channel?  of  juilice;  for  the  conveyance  of 
public  juitice  is  not  to  be  difclofed,  and  al'  perfons  in  that  fitua- 
tion  are  protefted  from  the  difcovery.  And  if  it  is  obje6ied  to, 
it  is  no  more  competent  to  the  defendant  to  afl:  him  with  whom 
he  advifed,  or  to  whom  he  communicated  that  advice.  I  can 
never  diflinguifh,  for  my  own  part,  the  cpfes.  If  my  brothers 
are  fatisfied,  and  if  they  think  there  is  not  reafon  for  the  prin- 
ciple I  hsve  ftated,  I  fhall  be  glad  to  fubmit  to  their  opinion. 
Upon  the  w^hole,  I  think  it  puts  the  pe.fon  into  the  fituation  de- 
fcribed  by  Mr.  Attorney  General,  of  being  in  fubftance  the  in- 
former to  the  government,  of  the  circumftances  fo  difclofed.  I 
therefore  think  it  is  a  quellion  that  ought  not  to  be  afked. 

Chief  Baron  Macdonald.  Itfeems  you  are  agreed  as  to  the  fact, 
that  the  perfon  to  whom  the  witnefs  fays  he  made  his  firft  difclo- 
fure,  was  neither  a  magiftrate,  nor  any  perfon  concerned  with 
him  in  the  executive  government  of  the  country ;  and  from  that 
perfon  he  received  advice,  no  longer  to  apply  him.fclf  to  him, 
becaufe  that  was  of  no  ufe,  but  that  he  fhould  apply  himfelf  to 
fome  one  in  a  magifterial  fituation,  one  fomehow  concerned  in 
the  government  of  the  country.  I  confef?,  I  fee  a  confiderable 
diftjiidlion ;  you  certainly  ought  not  to  difclofe  to  what  magiftrate 
you  difcover  this  matter;  and  if  this  friend  were  truly  and  fub- 
ilantiaily  in  the  channel  of  communication,  I  fhould  conceive 
that  rule  applied  to  him,  which,  as  Mr.  Attorney  General  truly 
obferves,  is  conllantly  obferved  in  the  Exchequer ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  feems  to  me,  that  it  is  very  material  to  know  when 
a  perfon  at  a  diftance  of  time  gives  an  account  of  the  tranfac- 
tion,  whether  it  is  at  that  time  he  firft  gives  the  account,  or  at  a 
diftance;  it  is  a  matter  from  whence  important  fadls  may  be  dif- 
covered,  which  may  afFedl  the  credibility  of  his  teftimony  j  if 
he  does  not.  difclofe  it  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time,  fome 
inference  difadvantageous  to  his  teftimony  may  be  drav/n  from 
thence :  it  is  of  importance  to  the  prifoner  that  tliat  qucftion 
fliould  be  afked,  unlefs  a  very  great  public  inconvenience  Ihould 
be  the  confequence.  It  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  a  perfon  not 
executing  maa;iitracy,  but  a  mere  private  friend,  that  this  being 
difcovered  to  Tuch  a  perlun,  and  he  fimply  faying.  Do  not  come 
to  me,  as  I  can  be  of  no  uie  to  youj  that  no  difadvantage  can 
poflibly  anfe  in  a  cafe  of  that  kind,  and  that  it  is  a  fair  queftion 
to  a(k,  in  order  to  afcertain  whether  fuch  a  fad  was  or  was  not 
revealed.  1  mean  to  draw  the  line  here,  that  that  perfon  is  a 
mere  ftrangcr  either  to  magiftracy  or  the  executive  government; 
if  he  were'connecled  with  cither  of  them,  I  fhould  think  it  ought 
not  to  be  alkedj  but  being  a  mere  private  friend,  it  does  not  ap-, 

pear 
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pear  to  me  to  f.ill  within  the  rule,  v/hich  rule  is  helJ  as  facred  as 
any. 

Mr.  Baron  Hotham.  The  witnefs  has  laid  he  communicated 
this  to  his  friend,  under  the  impreilion  and  full  perfuafion,  that 
throui^h  him,  the  intelii2;ence  he  gave  was  to  he  conveyed  to  tlic 
maj;;  if  Irate  ;  that  he  has  diflinitly  ftatcd.  Now  the  queflion,  it 
fiems  to  -nic,  does  turn  upon  puhlic  policy  ;  and  I  confcfs,  for 
mv  own  part,  that  upon  thefe  principles  I  do  not  fee  any  diftinc- 
tiori  hetWvien  making  the  difcovery  to  the  magiftrate  himf,df,  or 
making  it  to  any  body  who  is  to  communicate  that  difcovery  to 
the  magiftrate;  tl^e  principle  is,  that  public  juflicc  demands,  in 
many  cafjs,  that  fort  of  f.-crecy,  without  which  government 
could  not  be  carried  on.  There  are  many  cafes,  we  all  know, 
where  it  is  of  the  laft  importance  to  us  all  that  fuch  fccrecy 
Should  be  obferved ;  and  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  if  the 
communication  is  made  to  a  magiftrate,  you  fhall  not  oblige  the 
witnefs  to  difclofe  who  that  magiftrate  is  ;  that  is  for  the  purpofe 
of  public  juftice  to  the  country.  Now  here,  this  man  has  com- 
municated to  his  friend,  for  the  purpofe,  under  the  pr;rfuafion  of 
his  going  directly  to  the  magiftrate  :  being  advifjd  by  him  in  do- 
ing what  he  did,  I  cannot,  I  confcfs,  diltinguifh  the  fituation  of 
that  friend  from  the  fituation  of  a  common  informer ;  and  I 
know  it  vvould  not  be  permitted  to  afk  the  queftion  of  him :  in 
Jthat  cafe,  to  be  fure,  1  confider  this  cafe  as  a  link  of  the  fame 
chain-  I  do  confider  it  makes  no  fort  of  difterence  whether  the 
intelligence  is  dire<fi:ly  conveyed  to  the  magiftrate,  or  by  more 
indirect  means;  the  purpofe  of  difclofure  is,  that  it  may  be  dif- 
covered  to  the  magiftrate. 

Mr.  Jujiice  Bidler.  With  refpcdl  to  the  queftions  that  have 
been  alluded  to,  where  an  offence  has  been  committed  againft  the 
revenue  laws,  I  have  paid  every  attention  I  could  to  my  Lord 
Chief  Baron,  my  Lord  Prefident,  and  my  brother  Hotham;  the 
principles  ftated  by  them  I  ftiall  certainly  be  difpofed  to  pay  the 
utmoft  defere;ice  to;  and  I  think  I  do  not  differ  from  my  Lord 
Prefident  in  t!ie  principle  he  has  laid  down;  and  I  believe  my 
brother  Hotham  and  i  mifunderftr'.nd  each  other,  more  in  the 
facts  than  the  concluuon  of  law  upon  facfts.  My  Lord  Prefident 
and  my  Lord  Chief  Baron  both  faid,  that  the  principle  is  for 
obtaining  public  juftice  ;  and  if  you  bring  forward  the  informer 
in  fuch  cafes,  no  man  would  give  information ;  and  therefore  it 
is,  that  an  informer,  for  the  purpofe  of  a  public  profecution, 
fhall  not  be  difclofed ;  this  goes  to  exclude  the  queftion  refpeCt- 
ing  tiie  fccond  perfon,  that  is,  che  perfon  to  whom  this  witnefs  was 
recjmmended:  but  the  material  point  firft  is,  whether  the  witnefs 
fhoald  anfwer  the  firft  queftion.  I  agree,  if  a  middle  man  is 
made  the  channel  of  communication,  he  ought  to  receive  the 
fame  protection  as  the  perfon  who  ultimately  receives  it.  But  I 
tak€  Uie  fact  to  bj  quite  otherwife,  for  here  he  does  not  commu- 
nicate 
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nicatc  It  for  the  purpofe  of  perfuading  that  other  man  to  make  the 
difclofure,  but  he  confults  him  in  the  character  of  a  private 
friend,  referving  it  in  his  own  breaft,  whether  he  fhould  bring  it 
forward  to  public  examination  or  not.  Now  his  f.rft  converfation 
was  merely  with  a  private  friend,  in  order  to  make  up  his  own 
mind,  whether  he  fhould  make  the  difcovery  afterwards  for  the 
purpofe  of  profecution ;  and  he  referved  the  option  in  his  own 
mind,  whether  he  would  follow  that  advice  or  not.  It  feems  to 
me  the  circumftances  are  exceeding  different,  and  I  think  this  is 
an  anfwer  to  the  argument  of  Mr.  Attorney  General ;  for  he  has 
ably  and  jiigenioufly  put  it  upon  this  ground,  that  the  perfon  who 
gave  the  advice  is  the  informer  to  all  intents  and  purpofes ;  for 
he  never  intended  that  his  friend  fhould  be  the  difcoverer,  he 
only  confulted  him  to  make  up  his  own  mind,  and  therefore  I 
confider  him  as  ftanding  in  the  fame  fituation  as  the  informer  : 
my  opinion  is,  that  he  ought  to  anfwer  the  firfl  queftion,  but  not 
the  fecond. 

Mr.  Jujiiee  Grofe.  In  this  cafe  it  appears  to  me,  we  all  agree 
upon  the  principle;  the  queftion  is,  who  is  right  in  the  applica- 
tion of  that  principle;  for  I  do  moft  perfeilly  agree,  that  the  name 
of  the  informer  is  not  to  be  difclofed:  that  is  the  law  ftated,  and 
that  is  the  law  agreed  upon  by  the  Counfel  on  both  fides.  Then 
the  queftion  in  this  cafe  is,  whether  the  perfon  is  to  be  difcovered, 
whofe  name  is  now  to  be  confidered  as  the  informer ;  he  fays,  he 
has  communicated  the  proceedings  of  this  fociety,  and  that  he  has 
done  it  from  time  to  time.  In  confequence  of  whofe  advice  is  it 
that  this  is  done?  It  is  in  confequence  of  this  man's  advice, 
whofe  name  is  now  afked.  Then  I  confefs  it  does  feem  to  me 
that  fubftantially  and  really,  according  to  every  principle  of  good 
fenfe,  he  muft  be  confidered  as  the  informer ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  name  of  fome  other  perfons  may  be  inquired  in  the  courfe 
of  this  bufinefs;  there  may  be  more  informers  than  one,  and  the 
fame  principle  that  applies  to  one  will  of  courfe  apply  to  the  other; 
and  when  the  evidence  is,  that  this  man  advifed  the  other  what 
to  do,  he  having  acfled  according  to  that  advice,  is  as  eilcntially 
the  informer  as  any  one  perfon  can  be;  becaufc,  if  it  had  not  been 
by  his  advice,  7ion  conjiat^  that  that  would  have  been  done.  I 
therefore,  unwilling  as  I  am,  as  I  always  am  where  life  is  at  ftake, 
to  fhut  the  door  of  evidence ;  yet,  where  a  great  point  of  confii- 
tutional  law  is  at  ftake,  I  niuif  give  it  accordhig  to  my  convic- 
tion. It  has  never  been  the  habits  of  my  pradice  to  fit  in  that  court 
where  thefe  queftions  generally  arife ;  it  has  never  been  my  prac- 
tice to  decide  upon  this  point ;  and  therefore,  taking  the  rule  and 
the  principle  to  be,  that  the  name  of  the  informer  is  not  to  be  dif- 
clofed, I  can  only  look  to  this,  whether  the  perfon  whofe  name  is 
now  inquired  into  is  the  informer  or  not ;  appearing  to  me  to  b» 
ellentially  the  informer,  I  thiiUc  he  OHght  not  to  anfwer  the 
queilion. 

Mr^ 
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Mr.  Ersk'inc.  Was  It  before  or  after  you  had  been  at  the  fociety 
Ihat  you  faw  this  friend  ? 

A  After. 

^.  How  long  after  ?  ' 

A.  Immediately  in  the  month  of  0(ftober ;  I  communicated 
immediately  after  I  knew  there  were  fc^cietiesof  this  kind;  I  com- 
municated it  to  this  friend  of  mine,  whofe  advice  to  me  was  to 
giv^  information  ;  this  was  after  I  was  acquainted  that  there  was 
fuch  a  Society  as  the  London  Correfponding  Society;  in  confe- 
quence  of  that  advice  I  gave  information  immediately  in  the  fame 
month  of  Oilober,  1792;  and  have  continued  it  to  the  month  of 
Februarv. 

^.  Did  you  communicate  your  reports  in  writing  from  time  to 
time  ? 

A.  Yes. 

J^.  Did  you  give  copies  of  them? 

A.  Yes. 

^.  Have  you  any  thing  in  that  book  which  relates  to  your  pri- 
vate affairs,  if  there  are  take  them  out  or  fold  them  down;  we 
don't  want  to  concern  ourfelves  with  your  affairs,  or  any  thing 
that  does  not  relate  to  this  bufmefs,  and  let  me  look  at  the  book: 
did  not  you  appropriate  the  book  for  this  fort  of  information  ? 

A.  Yes. 

i^.  Then  what  makes  you  apprehend  there  are  any  matters  re^ 
lative  to  other  bufmefs  in  it  ? 

A.  Becaufe  I  had  communication  and  infoimation  from  dif- 
ferent gentlemeny  and  qccafionally  I  made  memorandums  of  thofe 
communications,  and  I  fhould  not  wifh  that  to  be  feen;  but  it  is 
impoffiblc  for  me  to  fee  clear  in  this  light,  I  v/ill  look  the  book 
over,  or  go  into  another  room  j  I  would  not  wifh  to  withhold  any 
thing  that  I  think  is  not  right  to  be  withheld  >  I  know  there  are 
fome  private  memorandums. 

^.  Then  you  will  take  them  out,  and  let  us  fee  your  book  to- 
morrow morning  ? 

A.  I  will  do  that. 

^  Was  it  the  cuflom  at  thofe  meetings  of  the  delegates  of 
the  Correiponding  Society,  for  members  to  take  notes  of  all  that 
paffed? 

A.  It  was  always  the  regular  rule. 

i^.  For  every  body  to  fet  down  every  thing  that  pafled  ? 

A.  Sometimes  there  was  a  communication,  particularly  from 
the  chairman,  which  was  not  proper  to  be  communicated  tj  the 
divifion:  you.  muft  not  communicate  that,  either  with  regard  to  a 
letter  or  any  thing  elfe;  Ae  will  tell  you,  although  you  are  allowed 
to  take  a  minute  of  fuch  a  thing,  it  is  not  fit  that  you  fhould 
communicate  it  to  the  divifions. 

^.  I  afked  you,  was  it  the  practice  ? 

A,  Yes,  it  was  the  cuftom^ 

^..  Then 
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^.  Then  it  was  the  praftice  of  other  members  to  fet  down,  la 
certain  loofe  papers,  all  the  tranfaftions  that  happened,  and  the 
fubftance  of  wha^  every  body  faid  ? 

A  Yes  ;  but  any  tiling  might  flrike  me,  and  might  not  ftrike 
another  perfon,  and  he  might  not  take  that  particular  notice  to 
put  it  down. 

^.  You  don't  profefs  that  what  you  have  been  reading  is  the 
regular  account  of  the  moft  m;iterial  facls  that  occurred,  but 
thofe  that  were  rnoil  fuit.ible  for  your  purpofe  to  put  down  ? 

y/.  I  cannot  anfvver  the  queftion  as  you  put  it.  I  conceive  that 
whatever  was  tranfactcd  in  a  public  fociety  to  which  a  delegate 
was  fent,  lie  had  a  right  to  put  down. 

jf.  But  you  know  you  was  not  there  as  a  real  hna  fide  dele- 
gate, but  for  the  puroofes  of  public  juiHce  ? 

A.  I  was  ele<fled  a  delegate  In  the  beginning  of  November, 
1792,  and  continued  (b  till  January,  I794« 

i^.  Did  you  f;;t  down  every  thing  that  pafTed,  or  only  thofe 
parts  that  appeared  rnoil:  material  for  the  public  to  know  ? 

A.  I  put  down  as  much  as  I  could.  1  believe  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  any  of  the  delegates  to  have  taken  down  the  whole 
that  paiTed ;  but  it  was  the  common  practice  of  the  delegates  to 
take  notes  of  what  pafled,  in  order  to  communicate  a  report  from 
Thurfday  to  Thurfday. 

^.  Then  thefe  reports  are  juft  the  reports  you  would  have 
made  as  if  you  were  a  bona  fide  delegate  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  did,  and  gave  thefe  reports  at  my  divifion.  No.  23. 

^.  Have  you  been  in  any  other  way  of  dealing  but  an  iron- 
monger, and  in  this  commiflion  way ;  did  not  you  keep  a  china 
lhop"> 

A.  No,  never. 

^  When  you  communicated  to  this  perfon,  whom  you 
thought  would  go  on  and  communicate  it  to  a  magiilrate,  did 
you  reft  fatisfied  that  y-^ur  friend  would  do  fo,  or  did  you  go  to 
the  magiilrate  himfulf  r 

A.  I  informed  yju  that  I  aficed  that  perfon  what  was  beft  to  be 
done ;  it  was  by  the  advice  of  a  friend,  who  confirmed  my  opi- 
nion (wiien  I  found  this  fociety)  that  it  was  abfolutely  neceflary 
it  fhould  be  made  known  ;  he  recommended  me  to  that  quarter 
which  I  apprehended  was  a  certainty. 

Lord  Prefident.  Did  you  go  to  any  magiftrate  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

i^.  You  are  afked  a  fimple  queftion — Did  you  go  to  any 
magiftrate  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Rrskine.  Did  you  learn  from  your  friend,  whofe  name  I 
don't  a(k,  whether  he  had  from  t  me  to  time  laid  the  commtmi- 
cations  before  a  magiftrate  that  you  laid  before  him  ? 

A,  I  gave  the  information  nivfclf. 

^.  Then 
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^,  Then  your  friend,  in  point  of  fa6l,  did  not  lay  thefc  papers 
Ijefore  the  magiilrate  ? 

J.  I  confulted  my  friend,  who  dire£led  me  to  a  quarter. 

Lord  Prefident.  The  qucftion  is,  whether  you  fent  them  to 
that  quarter,  or  to  a  magiftrate  ? 

A.  I  fent  them  to  that  quarter. 

Mr.  Ersklne.  Did  your  friend  advifc  you  to  go  to  any  parti- 
cular perfon  ? 

A  He  directed  me  to  a  quarter. 

^.  A  quarter  1   was  it  a  man  or  woman  ? 

A.  I  war.  recommended  after  that  communication  to  a  third 
perfon,  but  I  communicated  myfelf  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  Juft'ice  Bullet:  You  really  cannot  purfue  that  examina.. 
tion. 

Mr.  Erskine.  How  long  was  it  after  you  was  tried  and  acquit- 
ted before  you  came  to  the  fociety  again  ? 

A.  I  was  a  delegate  till  January,  1794. 

^.  I  fee  in  general  your  book  does  not  profefs  to  have  taken 
down  exailly  the  words,  but  only  the  fubftance  of  what  fell  from 
perfons  there;  you  made  the  beft  abftracfl  you  could ;  you  fay  that 
fuch  was  the  opinion,  and  there  was  on  fuch  a  thing  an  argu- 
ment ? 

A.  Yes,  names  are  put  to  fome,  and  not  to  others. 

^.  And  if  any  individual  reported  a  paper,  or  made  an  ob- 
fervation,  or  an  argument,  you  took  down  the  abftratt  of  that  in 
your  own  language  \ 

A.  I  did. 

i^.  Were  they  taken  down  bona  jide  for  the  purpofe  to  be  re- 
ported by  you  as  a  delegate,  or  were  they  taken  down  for  the 
purpofe  for  which  we  have  had  them  here  ? 

A.  Perfeftly  bona  fide  for  the  fociety  and  in  regard  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  both  ways. 

J^.  You  had  better  take  your  notes  out  with  you,  and  take 
eut  your  private  memoranduuis :  have  you  made  any  alterations 
fince  the  original  ? 

A.  None ;  but  there  are  fome  private  memorandums  in  this 
book  which  do  not  belong  to  the  fociety;  thofe  memorandums 
are  wrote  at  the  back  of  the  fociety's  minutes :  thefc  are  things 
improper  for  me  to  deliver  up,  and  therefore  I  wifh  to  kno)y 
what  I  am  to  do  with  them. 

^.  Can  not  you  paite  foincthing  over  them  ? 

A.  If  I  have  time  I  can. 

Lord  Prcftdent.  In  your  hands  if  there  is  any  thing  that  you 
will  fay  upon  oath,  relates  to  fome  other  fubje^t,  it  is  impofiiblc 
•to  be  allccd  that  that  ihould  be  fecn.  How  to  arrange  that,  in  4 
very  long  evidence  like  this,  is  among  the  difficulties  of  fo  ex- 
traordinary a  cafe  as  this,  ajid  we  mull  ftruggle  in  it  as  well  as 

Voi.IX.  N  yre 
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we  can.  If  they  can  be  feparated  by  pafting  over  it,  or  if,  with 
fafety,  by  oblitemtino;  thofe  parts,  you  will  do  it  ? 

A.  I  could  obliterate  them  with  pen  and  ink,  but  there  is  no 
crafure,  I  believe,  at  prefent,  as  it  ftands  now. 

Lord  Prefident.  Have  you  have  any  obje<51:ion  to  his  doing  it, 
upon  his  anfwerino;  unon  oath  that  he  has  not  obliterated  any  of 
the  articles  to  which  he  fpoke  upon  his  evidence.  It  is  certainly 
a  very  important  hiftory  of  this  fociety  ;  it  fo  happens,  that  there 
is  an  account  of  both  the  tranfactions  of  the  delegates  and  the 
divifions ;  it  has.  gone  to  a  great  length,  though  I  do  not  mean  to 
fay  ?  gr  ater  length  than  was  necelTary. 

M.T.  Erskine.  Iwifli  to  put  one  queflion  more  to  you,  and  one 
only ;  do  you  mean  to  re-fv/ear  that  what  you  have  read  to-day  as 
minutes,  were  taken  I  on  a  fide' zs,  a  delegate,  as  if  you  had.  not 
had  any  other  intention  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  were. 

fAnd  thefe  reports  were  made  by  you  as  a  delegate  ? 
Yes. 
Lord  Prefident.  He  muft  have  reported  from  notes  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing  ;  he  muft  have  done  it  from  materials,  and  if 
he  has  dealt  fairly  with  us,  thefe  are  the  materials. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  The  witnefs  fpoke  to  a  paper  which 
was  found  in  theh  ufj  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  fecretary  to  the  Society 
for  Conftitutional  information,  in  London  j  we  fhall  now  produce 
that  pap'.r. 

3.  (7'o  Alaclean)  Where  did  you  find  this  paper  ? 
A.  At  ivlr.  Adams's  houfe. 

(Read by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court.) 
«  A  ktter  dated    Sheffield,  I3ch   Odlober,    1792;    figned,   the 
editor  of  the  Patriot;  addrefled  to  Mr.  Andree,  fecretary  to 
the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Univerfal  Peace,   at  Stock- 
port."    See  p.  277  of  this  work- 
Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  fliall  trouble  your  Lordfhip  with  now 
proving  a  dratc  m  anfvver  to  this  letter,  found  in  the  pofitiiion  of 
Mr.  Adams  >  it  has  two  hand  writings  in  it,  and  I  may  poffibly 
trouble  your  Lordlhip  with  the  proof  of  the  hand-writing,  but 
not  at  prefent. 

f(To  Alaclean)   Where  did  you  find  that  ? 
At  Mr.  Adams's  hcufe. 

(Read  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court.) 
See  i^ppendix  to  tiis  work. 
John  Coat es  fwom.— Examined  by  Mr.  Attorney  Ge- 
neral. 
^  You  are  very  deaf,  I  believe,  are  not  you  ? 
A  Yes. 

^.  Do  you  know  one  Mr.  Fianklow  ? 
J.  Yes. 
^  Were  you  apprenticvd  to  him  ? 

A.  Yes, 
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1  Ves. 

^.  Where  did  he  live  ? 
A'  No.  I,  Cheyne  Walk,  Lambeth. 
^.  How  long  have  you  lived  with  him  ? 
j4.  I  was  bound  there  November  laft. 

^  How  did  your  mafter  employ  himfelf  after  his  work  W2tS 
done  ? 

J.  He  ufed  to  ftay  out  very  late  at  night. 

fWas  any  thing  going  on  up  flairs  at  your  mafter's  houfe  ? 
Yes. 
.^.  What  was  it  ? 
y/.  Exercife. 

fOf  what  fort  ?  what  exercife  ? 
With  fire-arms. 
fWho  came  there  to  exercife  ? 
I  only  knew  two  of  them,  Mr.  Shelmerdine  arid  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. 

3.  Mr.  Williams  the  gun-maker  that  lives  at  the  Tower  ? 
J.  Yes. 

f  Where  does  Mr.  Shelmerdine  live  ? 
In  Bandy-Leg  Walk. 
fHovv  often  did  they  exercife  ? 
About  twice  a  week. 
How  many  exercifed  at  a  time  ? 
About  eight. 
>.  Were  they  always  the  fame  eight,  or  different  people  ? 
t  I  did  not  obferve  them  always ;  I  fuppofe  they  were,  all  the 
fame. 

^  Were  the  windows  of  the  room  in  which  they  exercifed 
open  or  fhut  ? 
^.  Shut. 

^  Were  they  fhut  accidentally,  or  on  purpofe  ? 
yf.  I  don't  know. 

fYou  are  fure  they  were  fhut  ? 
Yes. 

^  What  do  you  mean  by  their  being  fiiiit ;  were  there  fhut^ 
ters  or  curtains,  or  what  were  they  ? 

J.  Shutters. 

.9.  What  tim6  at  night  did  they  ufually  exercife  ? 

A  About  eight. 

^.  Do  you  know  whether  your  mafler  ever  went  to  any  other 
place  to  exercife  f 

A  They  ufed  to  go  Worcefter  Street,  Borough,  fometimes. 

^  To  exercife  ? 

A.  I  don't  know. 

^    Did  the  people  that  cime  to  exercife  at  your  rr.afler's 
houfe  live  at  Lambeth  ? 

A.  1  don't  know. 

N  ?  ^  Do 
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^  Do  you  remember  your  maftcr  being  apprehended ;  was 
5''ou  at  your  mailer's  houfa  when  he  was  apprehended  ? 

^.  I  was  not  with  him  then,  I  was  very  ill  in  bed  at  home. 
^  You  v/ent  back  again,  I  believe  ? 
A.  Yep,  I  did,  a  day  or  two  afterwards. 

fDid  you  ever  fee  where  thefe  arms  were  kept  ? 
In  the  firft  floor. 

i^.  After  you  went  back  again  were  there  any  arms  lying  about 
the  houfe  open  or  concealed  ? 

yf.  I  did  not  fee  any  arms  after  that. 

^.  Do  you  remember  any  cartouch  boxes  ? 

^.'-Yes. 

^  Where  were  they  put  ? 

v^.  In  the  cutting  room. 

^  That  is  the  tailors'  room  where  you  work  ? 

A  Where  my  mafter  cuts  out. 

^  What  part  of  that  room  ? 

y/.  They  were  laying  on  the  top  of  the  board  that  the  things 
are  cut  out  upon. 

^.  Did  your  mafter  fay  what  was  to  be  done  with  them  ? 

J!  He  wanted  me  to  take  them   to  Mr.  Shelmerdine's,,  at 
Bandy-Leg  Walk. 

Crofs-examined  by  Mr.  Erskine. 
How  did  your  mafter  drefs  himfelf  when  he  went  out  ? 
I  have  feen  him  in  his  regimentals. 

^.  Blue  coat,  red  cape,  white  waiftcoat  and  breeches,   and 
cocked  hat  ? 

A  Yes. 

,^;  And  the  cartouch  boxes  were  laying  upon  the  cutting-out 
board  openly  ? 

J.  Yes. 

^.  And  the  arms  up  in  the  room  ? 

A  Yes. 

4^  Did  the  other  people  wear  uniforms  too  1 

yf.  Mr.  Williams  had  them  on. 

fYour  mafter  walked  out  publicly  in  the  ftreet  with  them  ? 
I  have  {qcw  him  with  them  on. 
Mr.  Attorney  Geyural.  You  told  my  Lord  and  the  Court  that 
you  had  it<i\i  your  mafter  with  thcfc  regimentals  on  once  I 
J.  Yes. 

0,  Where  was  it  ? 

A.  In  his  own  houfc,  on  Sunday  morning. 
,^.  Did  you  ever  fee  hiiji  go  out  with  them  ^ 
A.  No. 

^  Did  you  ever  fee  any  bgdy  come  uito  the  houfe  with  regi* 
«nentals  ? 
A.  No. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Ersklne.  You  fay  there  were  but  four  or  five  riiat  at- 
tended ? 

A  Yes,  eight. 

James  Walsh  fiuoj-n — Examined  by  -Mr.  Law. 

fWas  you  at  Chalk  Fapm  on  the  14th  of  April.? 
Yes. 
^.  Do  vou  remember  Richter  beniG;  there  ? 
A  Yes.' 

f^  Do  you  remember  his  addreffing  the  people  ? 
I  remember  his  reading  fome  refolutions. 

^  Do  you  remember  any  thing  being  faid  by  him  or  any  body 
elfe  about  calling  a  convention  ? 

A  I  heard  the  word  convention,  but  there  was  fuch  a  confu- 
fion  I  cannot  remember  much  of  it. 

^.  But  was  any  thing  mentioned  accompanying  the  conven- 
tion? 

J.  I  did  not  hear  the  correct  words. 

^  Did  you  hear  any  thing  about  correfponding  with  other 
focieties  ? 

J.  Yes. 

^  What  was  faid  about  that  ? 

J.  To  the  beft  of  my  recolle(R:ion  that  they  had  formed  cor- 
refpondence  with  other  focieties  ;  and  they  m.entioned  the  towni 
tn  England,  they  mentioned  the  towns  in  the  North,  and  feveral 
diiFerent  towns  ;  but  I  was  at  fo  very  great  a  diftance,  that  it  was 
impoflible  for  me  to  hear  what  was  laid. 

^  You  did  not  hear  what  was  ftated  to  be  the  objeft  of  this 
correfpondence  ? 

A.  Not  fo  as  to  colle6t  any  thing. 

^.  Did  you  hear  the  refolutions  read  ? 

^  Did  you  hear  mentioned  what  number  of  thofe  refolutions- 
Ihould  be  printed  f 

A.  I  think  it  was  mentioned  that  100,000  were  printed  of  the 
former  refolutions,  and  that  not  being  fufficient,  they  meant  to 
print  20p,ooo  of  thefe. 

^  Was  any  thing  befides  thefe  refolutions  ordered  to  be 
printed,  any  thing  of  a  fpeech  ? 

A  I  cannot  fpeak  to  that.  There  was,  I  believe,  fomething; 
Ciid  about  Lord  Stanhope's  fpeech,  but  I  cannot  fwear  to  it. 

^  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Thelwall  fpeak  ? 

A.  Yes,  but  not  diftinftly  j  and  he  was  very  violent,  as  ufual, 
I  could  not  tell  any  thing  that  paiTed. 

fWas  any  thing  faid  about  arms^  that  you  difliniflly  heard  ? 
No. 
^  Do  you  remember  an  Irifhman  being  there  ? 
yi.  Yes  i  he  need  not  to  have  told  us.  fo,  for  he  had  the  brogue 
very  much.     I  could  not  diftindtly  hear  what  he  faid. 

^  Yoa 
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^  You  went  there  for  the  purpofe  of  obfervuig  what  was  go- 
ing on  ? 

A  Yes. 

^  Was  Mr.  Hardy  there  ? 

y?.  I  cannot  fay  ;  I  was  told  he  was  there- 

^.  You  did  not  hear  any  thing  diflincStly  ? 

J.'  No. 
Thomas  Green  fiucrn. — Examined  by  Mr.  Attorney 
General. 

^.  Was  you  a  member  of  the  London  Correfponding  So- 
ciety ? 

J.  Yes. 

^.  What  are  yoU  by  trade  ? 

Jl.  A  manufa6lurer  of  perfumery. 

^  Had  you  any  occafion  to  deal  in  knives  lately,  or  at  any 
time  ? 

A  I  have  dealt  in  knives  and  fciflars  ever  fmce  I  have  been  in 
bufinefs, 

f  Knives  and  fciflars  ? 
Yes ;  in  cutlery  in  general. 
^.  Have  you  had  any  knives  for  the  purpofe  of  fale,  or  other 
purpofes,  that  are  difficult  to  fnut  when  open,  without  opening 
the  fpring  ? 

J.  There  is  a  little  difficulty  in  it,  but  not  much;  there  is  a 
Catch  in  the  fpringi 

fYou  cannot  do  it,  without  knowing  how  to  do  it  ? 
No. 

^  How  many  had  you  in  your  pofTeffion  at  any  time  ? 

J.  Three  dozen. 

^.  Where  did  you  get  them  .? 

J.  From  Sheffield. 

^.  How  many  did  you  part  with  ? 

J.  I  don't  know  ;  about  fourteen  out  of  three  dozen. 

^.  Who  did  you  part  with  them  to .'' 

A  Several  perfons. 

^.  Did  you  fell  them  fmgly,  or  altogether  ? 

A  Singly,  one  at  a  time. 

j^.  Did  you  part  with  any  to  the  prifoner  ? 

^.'One. 

^.  Did  you  put  any,  and  how  many  into  his  poffeffion,  for 
any  and  for  what  purpofe? 

A.  I  gave  him  one  package,  (they  were  in  packages,  not  more 
than  itvtn^  nor  lef.  than  fix,)  for  ihim  to  take  his  choice.  He 
paid  me  for  one,  v/hich  he  meant  to  keep. 

^.  How  long  was  the  whole  package  in  the  prifoner's  pof- 
feffion ? 

A,  I  cannot  tell ;  it  was  a  very  fhort  time,  not  many  weeks. 

I  did 
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I  did  not  book  them,  for  I  knew  Mr.  Hardy  very  well ;  I  had 
bought  (hoes  of  him. 

^  How  many  weeks  ? 
'    y^.  About  two. 

^.  When  did  you  get  them  back  again,  after  he  v/as  appre- 
hended, or  before  ? 
-    j^.  After  he  was  apprehended. 

^.  What  difference  was  there  in  thofe  knives  that  were  in 
this  package  ? 

A  I  don't  know  if  there  was  any,  except  iji  the  handle. 

^  Do  ycu  recolleil  that  any  other  perfon  had  any  ? 

J.  One  Mr.  Billington  had, 

fDid  you  fell  one  to  Mr.  Pcarcc  ? 
No. 

^.  Did  you  fell  one  to  Mr.  Groves  ? 

Iycs. 

^  Did  you  fell  one  to  any  other  member  of  the  foclety  ? 

J.  I  don't  know  that  I  did. 

^  Who  was  the  manufacturer  you  had  them  from  ? 

A  Scofield  and  Co.  at  Sheffield. 

^.  Did  you  write  to  thern  for  them,  or  did  they  fend  them  ta 
you  without  ? 

J.  Before  that  time  I  dealt  with  Coates,  a  wholefale  manu- 
facturer at  Sheffield,  and  they  generally  had  riders  to  go  about 
town  with  different  goods.  The  rider  called  upon  me,  and  1 
gave  him  orders  for  the  goods. 

fHow  did  you  know  he  had  knives  of  this  conftruftion  ? 
Among  a  great  many  things  I  ordered  them ;  I  had  feen 
them   in  different  (hops  about  townj  I  had  ken.  them  in  the 
Strand  and  different  public  fhops. 

J^.  Did  the  prifoner  apply  to  you  to  buy  one,  or  did  you  apply 
^o  him  to  buy  one  ? 

y/.  He  applied  to  me. 

^  How  did  he  know  that  you  had  them? 

J.  I  don't  know  any  more  than  any  other  cuftomer. 

^  Was  you  at  Compton  Street,  after  the  Chalk  Farm  meet- 
ing i* 

^.  Yes,  I  was. 

^  Do  you  remember  feeing  any  of  them  eating  bread  and 
cheefe  with  thefe  knives  ? 

J.  Yes,  I  had  one  then  at  fupper  ;  and  there  was  a  remark  or 
two  made  upon  them,  that  they  were  a  very  ufeful  knife. 

^.  Did  you  fee  any  other  perfon  have  one? 

Jl  Yes,  I  think  JVIr.  Pearce  had  one. 

^  Did  he  tell  you  where  he  got  it  ? 

yf.  No,  I  do  not  remember. 

^  Was  it  one  of  the  fame  kind  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Crofs 
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Crofs-Examined  by  My.  Erskinx. 

^.  Have  you  got  one  of  thefe  kiiivts  ? 

^.  Yes.   (producei  it.) 

^.  O  !   is  this  all  ? 

J!  I  have  had  one  of  the  kind  thefe  feven  years.  I  have  ufed 
it  in  my  bufinefs. 

^  Had  you  any  intention  to  cut  throats  with  them  ? 

J.  NV),  1  hope  not. 

^.  You  cut  a  hit  of  meat  at  night  virith  them  ? 

^.  Yes,  p.pA  brerd  and  cheefe,  or  any  thing. 

^  Arc  thefe  kind  of  knives  very  common  ? 

j!  I  believe  there  are  very  few  cutlers  fhops  that  have  not 
got  fuch  knives. 

^.  Are  they  a  new  difcovery  of  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
or  have  they  -"'en  made  ufe  of  a  loijjg  time? 

J.  They  have  been  made  ufi  of  a  long  time  in  London. 

i^.  Did  Mr.  Hardy  buy  a  knife  of  you  as  a  common  cufto- 
mer  ? 

A  Yes. 

^  And  he  happened  to  be  taken  up  before  you  had  your 
knives  back  again  ^ 

A.  Yes. 

^.  A  very  ufeful  knife  it  is,  and  I  will  buy  one  of  you  the 
next  time  I  fee  you.  I  have  another  queilion  to  put— Do  you 
know  Mr.  Groves  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^  Had  you  any  converfation  with  him  about  having  (old 
knives  of  that  defer! ption  ? 

A.  Yes;  he  came  to  purchafe  a  knife  at  my  fliop,  and  other 
things ;  he  remarked  the  knife,  and  faid  it  was  a  very  ufeful 
knife. 

^  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  had  fold  two  or  three  hundred 
of  them  ? 

A.  I  did  not  mention  any  particular  number ;  he  afked  if  it 
was  a  faleable  article,  I  faid  it  was.  I  fhould  fell  nothing  in  my 
bufinefs  if  I  did  not  fay  that. 

^.  Did  you  tell  him  to  fpeak  low,  that  your  wife  was  in  the 
parlour,  and  that  fhe  was  a  dammed  ariftocrat  ? 

A.  I  will  make  oath  that  I  made  ufe  of  no  fuch  exprcflion. 

Lord  Preftdent.  What  w.;s  the  expreflion  you  did  make  ufe  of? 

A.  I  don't  know ;  but  I  am  fure  no  man  ever  heard  me  fwear 
for  thefe  itv^w  years.  I  might  make  ufe  of  an  exprelTion  in  this 
kind  of  way,  when  he  alked  me  if  it  was  a  faleable  article,  I 
might  have  faid,  yes,  it  was,  but  I  did  not  mention  a;iy  particu- 
lar number. 

^  Did  you  fay  any  thing  to  him  as  if  you  thought  there  was 
any  thing  improper  in  felling  theie  knives;  did  you  defire  him  to 
ijjcak  low,  becaufc  it  Ihould  not  be  heard  by  your  wife :  Groves 

has 
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has  thought  fit  to  fwear  that  you  told  him  to  fpcak  very  low,  that 
the  parlour  door  was  open,  and  that  you  did  not  want  your  wife 
to  know  you   was  felling  thefe  things ;  Ihe  was  a  damned  arif- 
tocrat  ? 

v/.  Thofe  knives  lay  open  in  my  fhop ;  fo  far  from  hiding  them 
from  my  wife,  or  aiiv  body  in  the  parifli,  that  they  lay  in  my 
(how  glafs,  and  in  the  window  for  public  file. 

^.  Would  you  have  fold  a  knife  of  any  defcription  to  any 
man  that  intended  the  bad  purpofe  of  cutting  throats  ? 

J.  If  I  knew  it  was  his  intention  I  certainly  ftiould  not/ 

^  Did  you  buy  thefe  knives  for  the  purpofe  of  felling  them 
to  mifchievous  people  ? 

yf.  By  no  means. 

^  Then  it  is  not  true  what  Groves  has  fworn  concerning 
youT 

j^.  No,  I  did  not  make  ufe  of  fuch  an  expreflion. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  To  be  fure  it  would  not  be  very  polite 
to  call  one's  v/ife  a  dainned  aiiflocrat  ? 

A.  I  don't  recoUecft  faying  any  thing  about  my  wif-^  or  arif- 
tocrat,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Erskine.  Did  you  wifh  to  conceal  it  from  your  wife  ? 

A.  Not  at  all. 

Edward  HoDSON/wiTw. — Examined  by  Mr.  Law. 

fLook  at  thefe  papers  ;  were  they  printed  by  you  ? 
I  beg  leave,  with  fubmiffion  to  the  Court,  to  know  whe- 
ther I  am  bound  to  anfwer  that  queftion  or  not. 

Lord  Prefident.  We  don't  know  what  the  tendency  of  the 
paper  is.  You  are  not  bound  to  anfwer  any  quellion  that  may 
fend  to  criminate  yourfelf. 

Mr.  Law.  The  tendency  of  the  paper  is  advifmg  people  to 
make  ufe  of  arms.  Then  I  will  afk  you  not  whether  you  printed 
it,  but  did  you  receive  orders  from  any  body  to  print  a  paper 
of  this  kind  ? 

A.  I  did. 

j^.  From  whom  ? 

A.  From  a  perfon  of  the  name  of  Hodgfon.  I  never  was  at 
his  houfe;  I  was  informed  he  lives  in  Weftminfler. 

^  When  did  he  apply  to  you  to  print  a  paper  of  this  de- 
fcription ? 

A.  I  prefume  it  might  be  about  the  month  of  March  laft. 

^.  Hodgfon  is  already  proved  to  be  a  member  of  the  London 
Correfponding  Society  ;  what  was  it  he  brought  to  you,  a  manu- 
£(.:ript  copy  of  that  paper  ? 

A.  Yes. 

■  (Read  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court.) 

*'  Countrymen,  you  are  told  by  thofe  in  office,  that  you  are 
in  danger  of  a  French  invafion.  You  are  told  by  thofe  who  are 
out  of  ofHce,  tiwt  you  are  in  danger  from  Heinans  and  Hano- 

VoL,  II.  O   .  "      verjans. 
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t'erians.     In  either  cafe,  arms  will  be  of  ufe  to  you  ;  get  arms, 
and  learn  the  ufc  of  them." 

Crofs-exatnined  hy  Mr.  GiBBS. 

^.  Was  you  a  member  of  either  of  thefe  focleties  ? 

A.  I  was  a  member  of  the  London  Correfponding  Society. 

^.  How  long  had  you  been  a  member  ? 

A.  I  prefume  I  Was  a  member  about  three  months,  and  then  I 
Ceafed  to  be  a  member. 

f   About  what  time  did  ybu  ceafe  to  be  a  member  ? 
Immediately  on  the  report  that  the  fociety  had  improper 
ftbje6ls  in  view. 

^.  About  what  time  ? 

A.  In  the  month  of  May,  on  the  firft  apprehenfion,  I  believe, 
bf  the  prifouer  and  Mr.  Adams.  I  never  attended  the  fociety 
afterwards. 

^  During  the  time  yoa  was  a  member  of  the  foclety,  had 
you  any  reafon  to  think  they  had  any  other  object  in  view  but 
;^  parliamentary  reform  ? 

A  Never. 

^  You  had  no  reafon  to  think  they  had  any  other  objeft.^ 

A.  None  in  the  world. 

^.  Parliamentary  reform,  in  what  houfe  of  parliament  ? 

A.  In  the  Commons  houfe  of  parliament. 

^.  Had  you  any  idea  that  it  was  any  part  of  their  plan  to  at- 
tack the  King  ? 

J.  Far  from  it. 

J^.  In  any  refpeft  to  lelTen  his  authority  in  the  f!ate  ? 

A  Far  from  it:  I  never  heard  any  thing  of  the  kind  ftatei 
directly  or  indirectly. 

^.  Had  you  any  reafon  to  fufpedl  they  meant  to  difplace  the 
Lords  from  any  authority  they  have  in  the  flate  ? 

u4.  Not  the  lead  in  the  world.  I  am  fure  I  fhould  not  have 
continued  a  moment  longer  with  them  if  I  thought  they  had. 

^.  Was  vour  leaving  thcrn  entirely  occalioned  by  Mr, 
Adams's  and  "Hardy's  being  taken  up  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  together  witli  the  reports  th^it  they  had  improper  ob.^ 
.jedh  in  view. 

^^  Did  you  attend  the  foclety  often  ? 

A.  I  did  not  attend  very  often.  Part  of  the  three  months  I 
was  indifpofed  and  confined  to  my  room. 

^.  But  during  the  time  you  aid  attend  it,  this  you  colle<5led 
to  be  their  object  ? 

A.  Exadtly  io, 

i^.  They  had  been  talking  of  a  convention— had  you  any 
idea  in  the  foclety  that  that  foclety  was  to  take  upon  itfelf  the 
funilions  of  the  legiflature,  and  to  make  laws  ? 

A.  During  the  time  I  was  there  I  always  undcrftood,  when 
they  t^ked  of  a  conr^utionv  ic  was  as  a  thing  by  no  means  dc- 
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termined  on ;  that  they  wiflied  to  take  the  fenfe  of  the  focletles 
in  the  countrv,  whether  fuch  a  ftep  was  advifeable  as  aflembling 
a  convention. 

^.  Fiad  you  any  idea  that  men  were  to  be  aflembled  toge^ 
ther,  who  were  to  take  away  the  authority  of  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  and  make  laws  themfelves  ? 

A.  Not  the  leaft  fhadow  of  fuch  a  thing. 

^;  Did  you  ever  hear  any  converfation  among  the  members 
tending  that  way;  had  you  any  idea  from  any  thing  you  have 
ever  heard,  thiW:  there  was  an  intention  in  thofe  focieties  tg  iiv- 
troduce  the  anarchy  of  France  into  England  ? 

y/.  No,  I  had  not. 

fWhen  was  that  hand-bill  brought  to  you  ? 
Somewhat  about  the  month  of  March  laft,  by  one  Hodg-. 
fon ;  for  I  did  not  become  a  member  till  February. 

JVlr.  Attorney  General.  You  have  certainly  a6led  very  properly 
in  withdrawing  yourfelf  from  them,  as  to  the  protedlion  of  you;" 
own  chara(fl:er;  all  you  know  about  it  was  between  Febru.- 
ary  and  the  time  they  were  taken  up  ? 

A.  Yes,  "between  the  meeting  at  the  Globe  Tayern  and  the 
apprehenfion  of  Mr.  Hardy  and  Mr.  Adams. 

^  Was  you  at  Chalk  Farm  ? 

2*  Yes. 

^.  Have  you  read  the  refolutioRS  at  Chalk  Farm  ? 

A,  Yes,  I  have  feen  the  printed  account  of  them,  and  alfo  ii| 
the  report: 

^.  Have  you  feen  the  printed  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  20th  of  January  ? 

A.  I  don't  recolle<5l  that  I  have  to  this  hour. 

^  Do  you  know  if  they  had  any  thing  to  do  with  Paine's 
Works  of  the  Rights  of  Man  ? 

A.  I  never  knew  that  but  from  hearfay. 

^  Were  you  applied  to  to  print  the  proceedings  of  Chalic 
Farm  ? 

A.  I  was. 

^  By  whom? 

A.  By  feveral  members,  not  by  any  individual  members ;  I 
was  at  the  committee  divifion,  as  it  was  termed,  and  it  being- 
determined  to  print  them,  I  was  applied  to. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  am  now  going  to  proceed  to  proye  £ 
circular  letter  of  Mr.  Hardy  for  calling  a  convention. 

George  ^oss  fivom. — E^xatnined  by  Mr.  Garf.ow. 

f  Where  is  your  place  of  refidence  ? 
In  Edinburgh. 

f\V^as  you  a  member  of  any  fociety  at  Edinburgh  a  '.any  time  ? 
I  fuppofe  you  mean  the  Friends  of  the  People 
^  Yes? 
a1  I  was. 

O  2  ^  Whca 
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^.  When  did  you  commence  to  be  fo  ? 

2.  I  believe  fome  time  about  the  end  of  the  year  1793. 

^,  Was  you  at  any  time  a  member  of  any  meeting  or  fociety 
called  the  Britifh  Convention  ? 

J.   Ye?,  I  was. 

^.  When  did  you  become  a  member  of  that  Convention  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recolle<ft  at  what  tim.c  the  Convention  was  held  at 
prefent. 

^.  Was  you  deputed  from  your  fociety  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Convention  ? 

J.  I  was. 

^.   Can  you  tell  what  time  your  delegation  took  place  ? 

A.  I  made  a  miflake,  it  was  the  end  of  the  year  1792  that  I 
became  a  member  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  and  in  1793  the 
Convention  was  held. 

^.  At  what  time  was  you  appointed  delegate  to  the  Conven- 
tion \ 

A.  The  end  of  November,  or  the  beginning  of  December, 

^793- 

^.  Did  you  attend  any  of  the  meetings  of  the  Britifli  Con- 
vention at  Edinburgh  ? 

A.   Several  of  them. 

^.  Were  there  delegates  from  other  focieties  in  Scotland  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  were. 

^  Were  there  are  any  from  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  ? 

A.  Yes,  fome  from  England. 

^  Was  you  ever  a  member  of  the  London  Correfponding 
Society  ? 

A.  Never. 
■     ^.  Do  you  remember  at  any  time  receiving  any  letters  fmiilar 
to  that  which  I  now  put  into  your  hand  ? 

A.  I  did  receive  fome  letter  fimilar  to  this. 

^.  Am.ong  them.,  did  you  receive  that  identical  letter  in  your 
(i'Nn  Ivmd  f* 

A.  Yes  ;  I  think  this  is  a  letter  I  fent  into  the  country. 

^.  What  other  ktters  did  you  receive  with  th^t  which  were 
of  a  fimilar  tendency  ? 

A.  I  think  about  half  a  dozen. 


J  Who  did  you  receive  them  from  ? 
'  Mr.  Stock,  in  Edinburgh. 


^  What  was  he  with  refpedl  to  the  focieties  at  Edinburgh 
was  he  a  member  of  any  of  them  ? 

A.  I  believe  he  was. 

^.  Of  which  ? 

A.  One  that  met  in  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town  of  Edinburgh, 
a  fociety  that  met  in  Simmond's  Square,  Nicholfon  Street. 

^.    What  was  the  nam^  of  the  fociety  ? 

A.  I  don't  kriow  any  particular  name. 

^.  Was 
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.9.  Was  It  a  fociety  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  of  which  you 
was  a  member  ? 

J.  Exaflly  the  f.ime. 

.^.  Was  there  any  committee  in  the  fociety  you  belonged 
to? 

A  No. 

."^.  Having  received  that  letter  from  Mr.  Stock,  and  five  or 
fix  copies  of  it,  what  did  you  do  with  them  ? 

J.  I  fent  feveral  of  them  into  the  country. 

^  Firft  look  at  tlie  fuperfcription  of  the  one  in  your  hand, 
and  tell  me  where  that  one  was  fent  ? 

A  To  a  Mr.  Walter  A/Iiller,  at  Perth. 

^;  Name  fome  other  places  to  which  you  fent  thcfe  letters  ? 

A.  I  fent  one  to  Strathavcn. 

^  Any  other  ? 

A.  I  think  I  fent  one  to  Paifley,  and  fome  other  town,  I  be- 
lieve, but  I  am  not  certain. 

^,  Did  you  fend  any  to  Dundee  ? 

A.  1  am  not  very  certain  of  that, 

^  You  told  me  you  attended  feveral  meetings  of  the  Britifh 
Convention,  as  it  was  called  ? 

■  A.  Yes. 

^  Be  fo  good  as  tell  us  any  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Britifli 
CanVention  at  which  you  was  prefent ;  did  you  write  any  of  the 
minutes  of  the  Convention  ? 

A.  I  took  fome  of  the  minutes. 

^.  Did  you  acft  as  fecretary  to  the  Convention? 

A.   Now  and  then  :  fjmetimes  I  did. 

i^.  Without  troubling  yourfelf  with  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceedings that  we  have  had  already,  do  you  remember  any  parti- 
cular refolution  that  was  palled  with  any  extraordinary  folemnitj 
in  the  Convention  ? , 

A.  I  don't  rccollecl  particulars  \  I  fliould  know  thofe  parts  of 
the  minutes  that  I  wrote  myfelf,  if  I  faw  them. 

^  That  is  to  fay,  if  in  the  minutes  you  Lwv  it  iii  your  hand- 
Writing,  yow  fhould  know  it  again ;  but  I  am  fpeaking  of  that 
which  is  not  there.  Do  you  remember  a  refjlution  palTcd  with 
great  folemnity,  fuch  as  riling  up  and  taking  one  another  by  the 
hand  ? 

A.  I  recollecl  beiiig  queftioned  upon  that  circumftance  at  the 
trials  in  Edinburgh  before ;  I  cannot  be  certain  of  it. 

■  ^.  Do  you  recollect  whether  you  was  prefcat-  whea   fuch  a 
circumftance  happened  ? 

A.  No. 

^.  Do  you  recollecft  the  difperfion  of  the  Convention  by  the 
magiftracy  of  the  country  ? 

A  I  was  not  prefent  at  the  firft  difperfipn ;  I  was  in  cuftodyr 

i£.  After 
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^j  After  that,  do  you  know  of  the  forming  of  any  con^mit- 
cces  of  ways  and  means,  or  any  thing  of  that  fort  ? 

A  After  the  difperfion  of  the  Convention  I  did  not  attend  any 
of  the  committees. 

i^.  Do  you  know  of  the  formation  of  any  committee  which 
met  in  your  o.vn  houfe  ? 

A  I  cannot  fwe::r  to  that,  becaufe  I  was  never  prcfent  at  one. 

j^.  Tho'i2;h  you  was  not  prefent  at  any  of  thefe  meetings, 
did  you,  from  any  of  the  perf^ns  who  were  members  of  the  Con- 
vention before  its  difperfion,  I'-'arn  that  there  had  been  a  com- 
mittee of  union  formed  after  the  difperfion  of  the  Convention  ? 

A.  I  underftood  that  there  was  a  committee  of  union. 

^.  Oid  you  underftand  it  from  any  of  the  members  of  the 
Convention  thiit  had  been  difpcrfed  ? 

y/.  I  cannot  be  certain  of  that ;  I  do  not  recolIe6l. 

A'Ir.  Gan'QW.  This  I  now  produce  is  a  letter  found  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  the  prifoner,  and  which  the  witnefs  received  from  Mr. 
Stock ;  we  have  already  read  one  copy  of  it,  which  was  tranf- 
mitted  by  the  witnefs  to  Miller,  of  Perth,  and  another  to  Stratha-, 
ven,  and  others  to  different  parts  of  the  country.  Your  Lord- 
fliip  will  recolle(?t:  that  an  anfwer  from  Strathaven  was  received 
It  IS  a  circular  letter,  &c.  figned  T.  Hardy,  fecretary,  and  ad-p 
drefled  to  Mr.  Walter  Miller,  of  Perth. 

See  p.  242  of  this  work — "  The  critical  moment  is  arrived," 
&c. 

Crofs-examhiedhy  Mr.  GiBBS. 

^  What  was  your  opinion  of  the  objedl  of  the  Convention 
in  Scotland  ? 

A.  1  o  procure  a  reform  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

^  Did  your  object  extend  further  than  to  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  ? 

A.  My  object  was  to  procure  a  reform  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons. 

^.  Had  you  any  defign  from  what  you  collected  from  the 
jnembers  of  the  fociety,  and  from  v^^hat  was  faid  and  done  in  your 
prefence,  that  there  was  any  wifh  or  difpofitioii  in  the  members 
^o  touch  the  King's  perfon  or  prerogative  ? 

A.  I  never  thought  fo. 

j^.  Was  that  your  objefl  ? 

A^  My  objeiSt  was  to  procure  a  reform  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
pions. 

^.  You  was  made  a  delegate  in  the  Britifh  Convention  front 
your  fociety  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^.  When  you  m.et  there  as  delegates,  did  you  confldcr  your- 
felves  as  tiie  parliament  of  Groat  Lritain  ? 

A.  No  i  we  met  to  coiifider  of  the  proper  me^is  of  petition- 
jug,  parliament. 

^.  Was 
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^.  Was  any  tiling  done  or  faid  by  the  delegates  from  whence 
you  underftood  or  collected,  or  dia  you  or  they,  fo  fitting  in 
convention,  aflume  the  authority  and  fun£^ions  of  the  magi- 
ftracy  ? 

yf.  I  heard  no  fuch  a  thing. 

J^  Did  they  exercife  any  funflions  of  the  legiflature  or  exe- 
cutive power  ? 

J.  No  fuch  thing. 

fWas  any  thing  fliid  by  any  member  againft  the  King  ? 
Not  that  I  know  of;  not  that  I  heard. 
^  Did  they  make  any  laws  to  bind  the  people  ? 
>f.  No,  that  would  have  been  foolifii  enough  to  propofe  fuch 
a  thing. 

^   What  did  appear  to  you  to  be  their  objcd  ? 

yf.  I  have  told  you  before  to  obtain  a  reform  in  parliament. 

fBy  what  means  ? 
By  petitioning ;  and  feveral  petitions  v/ere  fent  previous 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Britifh  Convention. 

^   What  number  did  the  Convention  confift  of? 

yf.  There  were  about  200. 

^  Had  you  provided  yourfelves  with  arms  to  attack  the  m«- 
giftracy  and  government  of  the  country  ? 

J.   We  had  not. 

.^.  Were  the  delegates  prepared  to  rcfift  the  magiftracy  by 
force  ? 

J.  No  ;  when  they  came  to  difperfe  the  Convention  it  was 
only  by  a  fherifF  taking  the  chairman  by  the  hand,  as  a  figaal 
€>f  force,  and  he  came  out  c^  the  chair  immediately. 

i^  Did  he  not  infiil:  that  he  v/as  doing  nothing  illegal  ? 

vfT  That  was  his  argument. 

i^.  If  you  had  confidered  that  you  was  doing  that  whidi  was 
illegal  and  dlflionourable  in  a  fubjecl  of  the  King  to  do,  fhould 
you  have  done  it  ? 

y/.  Certainly  not,  I  would  have  refrained  from  it. 

^  If  vou  had  confidered  it  likelv  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
King's  perfon  and  government,  would  you  have  done  it  ? 

J.  I  never  meant  any  fuch  a  thing  ;  I  had  no  fuch  inten- 
tion. 

^  Did  you  colleift  from  others  in  your  fociety  that  they  meant 
any  fuch  thing  ? 

yf.  I  never  did,  for  it  was  always  underftood  tha.t  our  Cocieiy 
was  to  obtain  a  reform  in  parliament. 

fWhat  fort  of  people  was  the  Convention  formed  of  ? 
People  of  all  ranks,  poor  and  rich ;  mofl   of  the  poorer 
«l^s  of  people, 

fWere  there  any  reputable  tra^ltfincn  among  them  .' 
Yes,  there  were  fome  very  reput-.ible  tradefiaeiu 
^  People  of  good  character  ? 

J.  Yes, 
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A  Yes.  • 

f,  Of  fober  lives  and  morals  ? 
Mofl  of  them  were  men  of  fober  lives  and. moral?. 

^.  Was  there  any  thing  done  in  the  Convention  that  led  yoii 
to  take  upon  you  any  authority  of  your  ov/n  ? 

A.  No,  they  never  thought  of  any  fuch  thing. 

Mr.  Garrow.  It  v/ould  not  have  occurred  to  me  to  have  aftced 
you  whether  you  was  a  traitor  or  your  aflcciates:  you  have  told 
that  gentleman  you  had  no  idea  of  affuming  the  powers  of  legif- 
lation  by  forc€  ? 

A.  No,  none  at  all. 

^.  You  meant  to  procure,  if  you  could,  a  reform  in  the  re- 
prefentation  of  the  people  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^.  And  that  by  peaceable  means  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^  And  thit  you  would  have  fhuddered  at  the  idea  of  forcible 
means  being  ufed — am  I  right  ? 

^   Yes. 

^.   You  had  no  idea  of  going  further  than  that  ? 

A.  I  can  anfwer-for  myfclf  that  I  never  had. 

^^  Was  you  prefsnt  in  the  Convention  when  thofe  prefent 
came  to  this  refolution,  and  the  conflitutional  judges  of  the 
country  will  fee  whether  you  had  or  not: — "  That  this  Conven- 
tion, confidering  the  calamitous  confequences  of  any  a(ft  of  the 
legiflature,  which  may  tend  to  deprive  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  people  of  their  undoubted  right  to  meet  either  by  them- 
felves  or  by  delegation,  to  difcufs  ?ny  matter  relfitive  to  their, 
commoji  intereft,  whether  of  a  public  or  private  nature  j  and 
holding  the  fame  to  be  totally  inconfiflrent  with  the  firfl:  princi- 
ples and  fafety  of  fjciety,  and  alfo  fubverfive  of  our  knov/n  and 
acknowledged  conllitutional  liberties;  do  hereby  de<:lare,  before 
God  and  the  world,  that  we  fhall  follow  the  wholefome  example 
of  former  times,  by  paying  no  regard  to  any  aft  which  fhall  mi- 
litate againll:  the  csnihtution  of  our  country;  and  fhall  continue 
to  affemble  and  confider  of  the  bell  means  by  which  we  can 
accom.pliili  a  real  reprefentation  of  the  people,  and  annual  elec- 
tion, until  compelled  to  defift  by  fuperior  force."  Da  you  knov/ 
that  the  Convention  you  was  a  member  -of  had  come  to  that  re- 
folution ? 

A.  I  am  not  very  certain  that  that  refolution  was  pafTed  in  the 
Convention. 

^.  Upon  your  oath  you  will  fwear  you  was  not  there  ? 

A.  1  don't  recoUedt  being  prefent ;  1  cannot  remember  whe- 
ther I  was  prefent  at  that  or  not. 

^.  Can  you  fay  you  was  not  f  relent  at  fuch  a  refolution^ be- 
ing paiied  \ 

A  I  cannot 
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J.  1  cannot  anfwer  to  that ;  the  Convention  was  held  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  and  I  could  not  get  to  attend  it  every  day,  but  I, 
commonly  att?nded  two  or  three  hours  every  day,  and  I  could 
hot  recollect  all  the  different  refolutions  that  were  paffed. 

^.  I  will  mention  another  refolutioii,  and  fee  if  you  recollect 
that :  "  We  do  refolve,  that  the  firft  notice  o;iven  for  the  intro- 
duiftion  of  a  Convention  bill,  or  anv  bill  of  a  fimilar  tendency  to 
that  pafled  in  Ireland  in  the  lift  fciTion  of  their  Parliament,  or 
any  bill  for  the  fufpenfion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  acft^  or  the  a6l 
ior  the  preventing  wrongous  imprifonment,  and  againft  undue 
delays  in  trials  in  North  Britain,—"  '  Upon  your  oath  was  not 
you  there  when  that  refolution  pafled  ? 

yf.  I  believe  I  was. 

"  Or  in  Cafe  of  an  invafion  or  the  admiffion  of  any  foreign 
troops  into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland. 

"  All,  or  any  of  thefe  calamitous  circumftances  fhall  be  a  fig- 
nal  to  the  feveral  delegates  to  repair  to  fuch  place  as  the  fecret 
committee  of  this  Convention  fhall  appoint,  and  the  firft  {tven 
members  fhall  have  power  to  declare  the  fittings  permanent,  fhall 
conftitute  a  Convention,  and  twent^^-one  proceed  to  bufinefs. 

"  The  Convention  doth  therefore  refolve,  that  each  delegate, 
immediately  on  his  return  home,  do  convene  his  conftituents,  and 
explain  to  them  the  neceffity  of  eleding  a  delegate  or  delegates, 
and  of  eftablifliing  a  fund,  without  delay,  againft  any  emergen- 
cies, for  his  or  their  expence,  and  that  they  do  inftrucfl  the  faid 
delegate  or  delegates  to  hold  themfclves  ready  to  depart  at  an 
hour's  warning.*' 

I  fancy  1  have  brought  you  to  recollect  that  ? 

y/.  I  do  recollect  that  from  your  reading  it. 

^  You  laid,  there  were  no  members  of  this  fociety  who 
were  not  decent  refpe6table  men,  men  of  moral  life  and  conver- 
fatioji  ? 

yf.  No  ;  the  gentleman  afked  me  if  there  were  not  fome  repu- 
table tradefmen  who  belonged  to  the  fociety ;  I  faid  there  were* 

^.  Was  "Watt  a  member  of  that  Convention  ? 

vf.  No. 

^.  Was  Downie  ? 

A  Yes. 

^.  As  you  have  faid  to  that  gentleman  that  you  took  their  in-> 
tention  to  be  to  proceed  with  peace  and  order,  I  afk  you — 

Mr.  Gii^/js.  That  is  i  thing  that  I  was  not  fuffered  to  afk  even 
yi  the  crofs-examination. 

Lord  Prefident,  It  is  an  habitual  irregularity  j  it-difturbs  the 
argument  of  the  examination  entirely. 

Mr.  Garrow.  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  Lordihip  for  the 
kindnefs  with  which  the  admonition  comes,  and  fhaJl  certainly 
bow. — Was  you  prefent  when  this  refolution  was  pafled  :  "  That 
the  moment  of  any  illegal  difperfion  of  the  Britifh  Convention 

Vol,  Ih  P  Ihall 
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fhall  be  confidered  as  a  fummons  to  the  delegates  to  repair  to  th 
place  of  meeting  appointed  for  the  Convention  of  emergency  t)y 
the  fecret  committee,  and  that  the  fecrct  committee  be  inftrudted, 
without  delay,  to  iix  the  place  of  meeting  ?" 

A.  I  think  I  was  prefent  on  that  occafion. 

Mr.  Erskine.  Any  of  thofe  things  were  to  be  a  fignal  for  hold- 
ing thefe  meetings  ? 

A.  Yes. 

fBut  for  what  purpofe  ? 
To  petition  for  parliamentary  reform. 

Mr.  Garroiv.  The  gentleman  has  afked  you  v/hat  you  fhould 
do  when  you  fhould  be  got  together  upon  the  fummons  of  the 
delegates,  to  repair  to  the  place  of  meeting  appointed  for  the 
Convention  of  emergency,  which  the  fecret  committee  were  to 
appoint  in  cafe  the  Convention  Ihould  be  difperfed  :  do  you  mean 
to  ftate,  upon  your  oath,  that  you  had  the  leaft  apprehenfion  that 
that  meeting  upon  emergencies,  in  a  Convention  of  emergency, 
by  a  fecret  committee  of  emergency,  was  for  the  purpofe  of  a 
petition  to  parliament  ? 

A.  I  never  would  have  agreed  to  that  motion  upon  any  other 
terms. 

^.  Do  you  mean  to  ftate  upon  your  oath,  that  this  refolution, 
"  that  we  will  follow  the  wholefome  example  of  former  times,  by 
paying  no  regard  to  any  aft  which  fhall  militate  againft  the  Con- 
vention of  our  country,  and  will  continue  to  afl'emble  at  the  place 
of  meeting  to  be  apointed  in  fecrecy :"  will  you  fwear  that  you 
underftood  that  to  be  a  meeting  in  fuch  place  for  the  purpofe  of 
again  petitioning  parliament  ? 

A.  I  had  no  other  idea. 

^  Do  you  mean  to  fwear  you  underftood  that  to  be  the  cafe 
in  fuch  emergency  ? 

A.  I  underftood  that  fomc  people  fliould  be  authorifcd  to  call  a 
meeting  whenever  thofe  circumftances  ftiould  take  place,  and 
the  intention  of  the  meeting  would  be  that  of  petitioning  parlia- 
ment. 

^.  Then  only,  that  I  may  underftand  you,  the  delegates  were 
to  keep  themfelves  in  readinefs  to  depart  at  an  hour's  warning, 
for  the  purpofe  of  again  petitioning  parliament,  when  they  had 
before  petitioned  without  effedt. 

Mr.  Gibhs.  The  Convention  had  never  petitioned.  Mr.  Gar- 
row,  in  examining  the  witnefs,  ftates  to  him,  that  their  objedl 
was  to  keep  themfelves  in  readinefs  to  depart  at  an  hour's  warnuig, 
for  the  purpofe  of  again  petitioning  parliament,  when  they  hud 
before  petitioned  without  efteft. 

Witnefs.  I  never  fuppofcd  that  the  expreflion  meant  any  fuch 
thing. 

Mr.  Garroiv,  Do  you  mean  to  fwear  that  you  underftood  that 

the 
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the  delegates  were  to  afiemble  at  an  hour's  notice,  in  order   to 
petition  parliament  upon  the  difperfion  of  the  Convention  ? 

//.  I  underftood,  that  the  delegates,  whenever  they  got  infor- 
mation that  a  Convention  was  necefiary  to  be  held,  they  iliould 
immediately  fend  fur  thefe  people. 

^.  Do  you  mean  to  ftate,  that  you  underftood  that  the  Con- 
vention of  emergency,  to  be  collecfted  at  an  hour's  notice,  was 
to  petition  parliament  ? 

y/.  I  would  never  agree  to  that  refolution,  if  they  meant  to 
oppofe  parliament,  and  if  a  Convention  was  called  again,  I  cer- 
tainly fuppofed  they  would  petition  parliament  for  a  redrefs  of 
thofe  grievances  that  fubfift. 

^.  Now  attend  :  How  foon  after  the  difperfion  was  the  new 
Convention  to  be  called  together,  and  for  what  purpofe  ?  Were 
they  to  petition  parliament  ? 

A  As  I  underftood  it,  that  they  ftill  would  continue,  though 
their  petitions  had  been  rejetled,  that  they  would  not  give  it  up 
merely  for  the  fake  of  a  petition  or  two. 

^.  That  though  the  firft  petition  fhould  be  rejedlicd,  and  the 
Convention  difperfed  by  force,  yet  you  underftood  there  was  to  be 
a  new  Convention  of  Emergency,  with  a  Secret  Committee  of 
Emergency,  and  that  they  intended  nothing  more  than  to  petition 
parliament  ? 

J.  Yes. 

^  Why  did  the  fociety  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  them- 
felves  petition  without  fending  delegates? 

A  The  reafon  for  that  was,  that  in  the  Commons  Houfe  it 
was  ftated,  that  the  petitions  did  not  ftate  any  plan  of  reform ; 
and  I  underftood  it  was  to  fpecify  the  particular  plan  of  reform  in 
their  petition,  and  likewife (The  witnefs  paujed.) 


^.  And  likewife  what? 


I  don't  recolleft  what  I  was  going  to  fay. 

Arthur  M.^Ewi.N  fivor/!.— Examined  />y  Mr,  Garrow. 

i^.  Where  is  your  place  of  relldence  ? 

J.  At  the  Water  of  Leith. 

4>.  Was  you  a  delegate  of  the  Britifti  Convention  at  Edin- 
b^h?  ^ 

J.  Yes. 

j^_.  Did  you  attend  the  meetings  of  that  Convention  ? 

A   Sometimes  I  did. 

^.  Are  you  now  fworn  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
you  ufually  take  an  oath  ? 

J.   No.  (He  was  then  fworn  by  holding  up  the  hand^  according 
,  to  the  form  of  the  Courts  of  Scotland.) 

i^.  Were  there  any  committees  of  that  Convention  for  the 
purjx)(e  of  conducting  its  bufinefs  ? 

J,  I  believe  there  were. 

'     P  2  .%  Did 
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^  Did  they  from  time  to  time  report  thebufinefs  to  the  Cor- 
vention  itfelf  ? 

J.  I  don't  know ;  I  am  not  certain. 

^.  Do  you  remember  the  Convention  being  difperfed  by  the 
maa;i(lracy  of  the  place  ? 

J.  Yes. 

^.  After  the  Convention  was  difperfed,  do  you  remember  any 
committee  being  formed  out  of  the  focieties  ? 

J.  Yes. 

^.  V/hat  was  the  name  of  it  ? 

y/.  There  was  a  large  committee  aflembled,  as  I  faw  by  hand- 
bills, that  went  under  the  name  of  the  Committee  of  Union. 

^.  Of  what  p;.'rfons  was  that  compofed  ? 

J.  I  cannot  inform  you  as  to  the  names. 

^  V/as  it  compofed  of  members  of  tl>e  Convention  that  had 
been  difperfed  ? 

y/.  Some  of  them  were,  I  believe,  and  fome  were  not,  as  far  as 
I  know. 

^.  Were  thofe  who,  as  far  as  you  know,  were  not  members 
of  the  former  Convention,  members  of  the  fociety  of  the  Friends 
of  the  People  at  Edinburgh  ? 

^.  That  I  cannot  fay. 

^  Was  there  a  perfon  of  the  name  of  Watt,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  this  fociety  ? 

J.  Yes.  , 

^.  Befides  the  large  committee,  befides  the  eommittee  of 
Union,  was  there  one  called  the  committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  ? 

yf.  Yes,  there  was  one  chofen  out  of  the  large  one,  which 
went  under  the  name  of  a  fub-committee ;  and  in  a  printed  paper 
I  faw  it  called  a  committee  of  Ways  and  Means  j  but  who  did 
that  I  don't  know. 

^.  Of  that  committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  who  were  the 
members  ? 

J.  Mr.  Stock,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Aitchefon,  Mr.  Waldron, 
Mr.  Dowiiie,  Mr.  Watt,  and  myfelf. 

^  Now  do  you  remember  Mr.  V/att,  as  a  member  of  that 
committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  reading  a  plan  for  the  purpofe  of 
carrying  on  any  plan  of  mifchief  at  Edinburgh  ? 

1  Yes,  I  do.  ^ 

^  You  had  been  a  member  of  the  committee  after  the  dif- 
perfion  of  the  Convention  ? 

J.   Yes,  I  was. 

^  Will  you  be  fo  good  as  to  ftate  to  me  what  that  plan  wa« 
that  Watt  read  in  the  committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  as  one  of 
the  delegates  and  m.embers  of  the  committee  ? 

yf.  The  purport  of  what  he  read  from  the  paper  ran  thus. 
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.^.  Do  you  know  for  what  purpofe  in  particular,  or  do  yoil 
know  what  the  rcafon  of  chufljig  this  fub-committee  was  ? 

A.  The  reafon  of  chufing  this  committee,  as  far  as  I  can  un- 
deiftand,  was  to  look  into  the  circumltances  of  Mr.  Skirving; 
for  tliis  reafon,  that  .'  fort.-.ight  before  there  came  a  letter,  that 
from  the  Friends  of  the  People  was  due  to  him  2cl.  ?nd  he  wifhed 
they  would  make  good  that  paymc-nt,  and  they  wifhcd  to  look 
into  itj  and  to  take  care  of  his  family  ;  that  was  the  intention  of 
this  committee  being  chofcn. 

^.  In  that  committee,  was  there  any  letter  which  had  come 
to  the  fociety,  and  purported  to  be  a  circular  letter  which  you 
were  then  met  to  anfwer;  did  you  know  that  letter;  was  there 
fuch  a  letter  in  the  committee  of  Ways  and  Means  ? 

A.  It  never  was  read  in  my  prefence. 

^.   Watt  read  a  plan  to  the  committee  of  Ways  and  Means? 

A.  Ye:^. 

^  Be  fo  good  as  to  ftate  deliberately,  and  tell  us  v/hat  that 
plan  was  ? 

A,  As  far  as  I  can  recollc61:  that  plan  ran  this  way,  that  it  was 
laid  there  to  feize  the  Lord  Juftice  Clerk  of  Scotland,  and  the  reft 
of  the  Lords  of  Council  and  Seffion,  and  the  Lord  Provoft  of 
Edinburgh, 

j^.  What  m.ore  ? 

A.  It  was  alfo  nientioned  to  kindle  a  fire  at  the  Excife  Office, 
in  the  New  Town  ;  and  there  were  to  be  parties  ftationed  at  the 
Iviickenbooths. 

Mr.  Erskine.  I  wifli  to  know  in  what  way  you  make  this 
evidence. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  We  have  proved,  by  a  letter  of  the 
ythofMay,  1793,  that  the  prifoner  fent  a  proportion  to  the 
Convention,  at  Edinburgh,  to  aiTociate  that  fociety,  not  only 
with  the  London  Correfponding  Society,  but  with  all  the  other 
focieties  throughout  the  nation-,  upon  that,  Mr.  Skirving,  the 
fecretary,  in  anfwer  to  that,  in  a  letter  found  in  the  pofleffion  of 
the  prifjner,  fliys,  "  That  if  either  you  in  England,  or  we  in 
Scotland,  Ihould  attempt,  feparately^  the  reform  which  we,  I 
truft,  feek  to  obtain,  we  Ihould,  by  fo  doing,  only  expofe  our 
weaknefs,  and  manifell  our  ignorance  of  the  corruption  which 
oppofes  our  important  undertaking;  if  we  fought  only  the  extir- 
pation of  one  fet  oi  interefted  men  from  the  management  of  na- 
tional affairs,  that  place  might  be  given  to  another  fet,  tvithout 
affe£iing  the  vitals  of  the  [yjiein  adverje  to  reform:  Thefe  might 
be  cafily  accompliHied,  but  to  cut  up  deep  and  wide-rooted  pre- 
judices, to  give  effectual  energy  to  the  dictates  of  truth,  in  favour 
of  public  virtue  and  national  profperity,  in  oppofition  to  felf  and 
all  its  interefted  habits,  and  to  withftand  and  over-awe  the  fnal 
efforts  of  the  powers  of  darknefs,  is  the  work  of  the  whole,  artd 
not  of  a  part:  "  and  he  fays  in  that  letter,  «  That  nothing  iaort 
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of  a  general  union  among  the  poople  themfelves  will  be  able  to 
Fieal  the  anarchy  and  difcord  that  will  follow ^  hafte  therefore  to 
a/Tociate,  at  leaft  be  ready  to  afTociate;"  and  he  Anther  dates, 
*'  Do  not,  I  entreat  you,  heiitatc,  thinking  fuch  a  work  prema- 
ture as  yet,  but  a  month,  and  then  it  may  be  too  late."  And 
then  he  goes  on,  and  defires  an  affiliation  in  one  great  and  indi- 
vifihle  family.  Upon  the  23d  of  November,  1793,  v/e  have 
proved  that  another  letter  was  fent  by  Mr.  Hardy,  which  is  a 
letter  written  to  Norwich,  in  which  he  informs  the  fociety  at 
Norwich  of  the  Convention  called,  and  now  fitting  in  Edinburgh, 
for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  a  fpeedy  and  radical  reform  j  that 
the  fociety  at  Norwich  were  in  pofleffion  of  the  clrcumftances  of 
the  London  Carrefponding  Society,  and  the  fociety  for  Confti- 
tutional  Information  having  fent  delegates  to  that  Convention, 
that  it  had  difFufed  through  the  refpeclive  focieties  in  Scotland  a 
fpirit  and  refolution;  that  a  rapid  increafe  of  the  avowed  friends 
Oi  liberty,  which  had  already  made  its  appearance,  and  the 
profpe<f^s  which  had  been  opeiied  before  them  of  the  moft  com- 
plete union,  the  moft  determined  perfeverance,  the  moft  active 
exertion  in  every  conftitutional  meafure  that  can  be  devifed  for 
the  recovery  of  our  rights,  and  the  complete  renovation  of  the 
liberties  and  happinefs  which,  as  men,  we  are  entitled  to,  and 
as  Britons  we  have  been  taught  to  expert.  Then  he  prefles  the 
fociety  at  Norwich  torouze  to  immediate  co-operation  with  thefe 
efforts,  for  the  general  good.  Let  us  awake  you  to  a  fcnfe  of  the 
importance  of  the  prefent  moment,  and  perfuade  you,  perfuade 
all  the  patriotic  focieties  in  England,  to  ftrengthen  immediate 
junilion  with  this  grand  federation.  We  have  alfo  produced  let- 
ters to  Sheffield  and  Leeds,  defiring  them  to  fend  delegates  to 
the  Convention  in  Scotland.  My  Lord,  they  did  fend  delegates 
to  that  Convention  in  Scotland,  and  Mr.  Skirving,  the  fecretary 
of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  appears  to  have  written  circular 
Jctters  upon  the  arrival  of  the  delegates  from  England  to  the  fo- 
cieties, defiring  them  all  to  unite.  We  have  read  letters  written 
both  by  Mr.  Margarot  and  A4r.  Gerald  to  Mr.  Hardy,  and  froni 
Mr.  Hardy  to  Mr.  Margarot  and  Mr.  Gerald  :  Mr.  Hardy,  in  a 
letter  of  the  8th  of  November,  1793,  fays,  "  That  part  of  your 
letter  which  mentioned  your  vifiting  different  towns  in  Scotland, 
for  the  purpofe  of  promoting  the  caufe,  they  were  pleafed  with  the 
idea  j  but  they  thought,  that  it  could  not  be  put  in  pracflice  oji 
account  of  the  neceilary  fupplies."  My  Lord,  your  Lordfliips 
will  alfo  find  that  there  was  that  fort  of  refolution  made  which 
was  juit  now  mentioned  to  the  witnefs,  and  it  is  ftated,  that  they 
had  even  laid  the  plans  of  a  future  Convention.  Your  Lordfhips 
will  alfo  be  pleafed  to  recollect,  that  in  December,  1 793,  Mr. 
Margarot,  then  in  Scotland,  writes  to  the  London  Correfpond- 
ing  Society,  in  which  he  fays,  he  undcrltands  they  have  come  to 
fomc  ftrong  ref;;I'v!tions.     Your  Lordihips  will  find  another  on 
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the  2'4th  of  December,  1793,  of  Mr.  Skirving  toMr.  Hardy,  la 
which  he  fiys,  the  time  is  coming  when  they  will  fliew  themfelves 
worthy  of  them.  Then,  upon  the  2oth  of  January,  1794,  your 
Lordfhip  will  alfo  recollei!^,  that  at  the  Globe  Tavern  they  come 
to  precifely  the  fame  rcfolution  as  that  come  to  in  the  Convention 
in  Scotland,  before  that  Convention  was  difperfed,  in  cafe  of  a 
motion  in  the  Houfc  of  Commons  for  a  fufpenuon  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Acl,  and  (o  on,  the  Convention  fhould  be  called  im- 
mediately ;  and  it  was  communicated  in  a  letter  from  Scotland, 
written  bv  Mr.  Margarot  and  Mr.  Skirving,  in  which  they  ftate 
that  a  refolution  was  come  to  leaving  out  the  cafe  of  invafion,  and 
they  fay  that  letters  will  not  fafely  communicate  all  they  have  to 
fay  on  the  fubjed.  After  the  difperfion,  thefe  focieties  no  longer 
exifted  as  a  Convention,  but  the  Friends  of  the  People,  and  other 
affiliated  focieties,  proceeded  to  form  committees  of  Ways  and 
Means,  and  Union.  I  cpme,  therefore,  to  fubmit  to  your  Lord- 
fhip,  clearly  laying  a  foundation,  that  up  to  this  period  all  thefe 
focieties  were  affiliated,  that  is,  the  London  and  Scotch  focieties, 
and  that  it  is  exceeding  clear,  that  whatever  Convention  was 
called,  was  to  be  a  Convention  both  of  England  and  Scotland; 
this  being  fo,  we  have  brought  before  your  Lordfhips,  evidence, 
of  which  I  will  fay  no  more,  than  that  it  is  evidence  to  go  to  the 
Jury ;  that  affiliated  focieties  in  London,  and  the  members  of 
them,  were  providing  mufkets  and  pikes;  the  Sheffield  fociety 
correfpoding  alfo  with  Scotland  and  with  the  London  Correfpond- 
ing  Society,  which  London  Correfponding  Society  were  alfo 
providing  pikes.  I  therefore  conceive  I  am  entitled  to  prove  the 
provifion  of  pikes  and  the  atftual  refiftance  of  government  in  Scst- 
iand  at  the  fame  time,  exac^tly  upon  the  fame  principle  as  if  we 
were  trying  an  open  rebellion  in  the  country.  I  fav  according^ 
to  the  principles  in  Lord  Lovat's  cafe,  th;it  if  there  was  an  arm->ed 
force  then  ail'embled  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  I  llioul;d 
have  been  entitled  to  have  fliewn  that  there  was  another  party 
refifting  the  King's  forces,  even  though  I  fhould  not  be  able,  by 
letter,  to  fhew  that  they  were  co-operating  with  each  other ; 
therefore  this,  according  to  that  principle  in  Lord  Lovat's  cafe, 
I  think  is  perfeclly  clear. 

Mr.  Erskine.  We  have  been  entertained  here  fo  many  days^ 
and  we,  v/ho  are  Counfel  for  the  prifoner,  having  been  only  dif- 
miffed  from  the  Court  to  have  that  rell  which  nature  requires,  and 
without  having  an  opportunity  of  looking  at  thefe  different  papers 
which  conftitute  the  great  body  of  evidence  in  the  caufe,  I  con- 
fefs  I  am  not  fo  well  prepared,  nor  is  it  poffible  I  Ihould  be,  or 
is  it  poffible  for  any  man  to  be,  to  follow  the  Attorney  General 
in  the  connection  in  which  he  feems  to  labour  in  the  diti^erent  do- 
cuments he  has  read ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  underffand  it,  I  take  it 
there  is  nothing  which  can  connect  the  prifoner  with  the  pro- 
ceedings 
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ceedings  in  Scotland.  Firft  of  all,  with  refpeft  to  the  lett-^ 
which  the  Attorney  General  has  read 

Air.  Attorney  General,  I  beg  pardon,  I  forgot  that  we  had 
proved  this  circular  letter  a£lually  to  have  heen  found  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  that  is  a  circular  letter  written  after  the  refolutions, 
ftating,  that  they  are  to  have  a  convention  of  the  people,  that 
they  have  a  central  fituation  in  view,  but  vvhich  they  forbear  to 
mention  till  they  have  the  anfwer  of  the  focieties. 

Mr.  Garrozv.  (To  the  witnefs.)  I  believe  we  left  ofF  with  that 
part  of  Watt's  plan,  kindling  a  fire  at  the  Excife-oifice  and  a 
yarty  of  men  were  to  be  ftationed  at  the  Luckenbooths.  That 
was  a  paper  read  to  this  fub-committee  ? 

J.  Yes,  there  was  to  be  a  party  of  men  {Rationed  at  the  head 
af  the  Wefl-bow,  and  the  fire  was  to  draw  the  military  from  the 
Garrifon. 

fWas  that  from  the  Caftle  of  Edinburgh  ? 
Yes ;  v/hen  they  came  down  paft  the  Bow,  the  men  being 
flatiop.ed  at  the  head  of  the  Bow,  they  were  to  come  behind  them, 
and  the  other  were  to  take  them  in  the  front ;  they  were  to  be 
put  between  two  fires,  they  were  to  be  enclofed  by  two  parties 
in  thefc  different  Nations. 

^.  What  were  to  be  enclofed  ? 

A.  The  foldiery ;  this  fire  was  to  drive  them  forth  from  the 
Garrifon* 

^,  What  more  was  to  be  done  ? 

A.  There  were  different  parties,  in  that  paper,  were  to  feize 
the  different  banking-houfes  in  Edinburgh ;  a  commiflioner  to  be 
appointed  to  go  and  demand  the  caili  from  the  banks :  that  is,  as 
far  as  I  rccolle6l,  the  purport  of  that  paper  which  he  mentioned 
at  that  time. 

^  Who  were  thefc  different  parties  that  were  to  be  ftationed 
at  the  bank;  of  whom  were  thcfe  people  to  be  compofed ;  be- 
longing to  what  focieties  or  committees  were  they  to  be  ? 

A.  1  could  not  fay ;  what  I  thought  of  his  plan  was,  that  he 
meant  the  Friends  of  the  People,  but  at  the  fame  time — 

Lord  Prefident.  Did  he  fay  who  were  to  be  the  people  that 
were  to  execute  it  ? 

A.  No,  I  know  not  one  individual  that  was  to  execute  it. 

Mr.  Garrow.  This  plan  of  Watt's  was  read  in  the  fub-com- 
Hiittee  ? 

A.  Yes,  but  it  was  drawn  up  by  himfclf,  as  I  conceived. 

^  Who  were  there  ? 

A.  Mr.  Stock,  Mr.  Watt,  Mr.  Downie,  Mr.  Waldron,  and 
myfclf. 

Lord  Prefident.  Were  no  more  but  thofe  five  prefent  ? 

A.  No. 

.9.  Of  how  many  was  the  cymmittce  of  Ways  and  Mean?  com- 
pofed? 

A.  Seven, 
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j7.  ScVen^  altoigether- 

Mr.  Garroiv.  Now  when  this  wns  read,  what  further  pa/Ted  In 
the  committee  ? 

//.  Nothing  further  pafTed.  I  objecfled  to  it  immediately;  I 
i>.id  I  would  not  agree  to  any  thino;  that  fhould  tend  to  difturb  the 
peace,  or  (bed  the  blood  of  my  countrymen,  and  Mr.  Waldron 
agreed  with  me  :  there  being  that  oppofition  by  us  two,  there  was 
no  further  comment  made  upon  it. 

3.  Do  you  remember  at  any  other  time  Watt  propofing  either 
the  iame  plan  with  any  enlargerfient,  or  any  new  pl.n  or  fcheme 
tor  anything  elfe  to  be  put  in  execution  at  Edinburgh  ? 

J.  I  remember  his  reading  a  plan  the  lafl  time  I  was  at  the 
comnnttee  at  Edinburo;h,  or  thereabouts. 

^.   How  many  perfons  were  prcf^i.t  ? 

J.  It  was  a  committee  night  that  tlie  committee  ufed  to  meet. 

^.  When  the  great  committee,  or  the  fub-ccmmittee  met  ? 

J.  The  fub-committee. 

j^.  What  was  the  plan  prop«fed  by  Watt  at  that  fub-com- 
mittee,  that  he  read  to  you  then  ? 

J.  That  '.vas  rather  a  copy  of  a  proclamation.  It  run  thus  ; 
prohibiting  all  farmers,  dealers  in  corn,  grain,  or  hay,  to  remove 
the  fame  away  from  their  refpedfive  places  of  abode,  under  pain 
of  death. 

Lord  Prefidcnt.  Was  you  prefent  at  that  meeting  too  I 

A.  Yes. 

i^;  How  foon  after  the  firft  ? 

A.  I  cannot  recolle^l ;  I  was  five  nights  at  that  committee. 

^.  How  long  was  this  after  the  other  ? 

A-  I  think  it  might  be  two  weeks  after  the  other. 

fYou  met  once  a  week  ? 
Yes. 

Mr.  Garroiv,  WTiat  more  did  this  proclamation  fay  ? 

A.  l^oall  gentlemen  refiding  in  the  country,  not  to  leave  their 
refpe<5live  habitations  for  more  than  three  miles,  under  the  fame 
penalty. 

J^;  What  more? 

A.  That  is  as  far  as  I  recolleift. 

^.  The  proclamation  proceeded  as  far  as  you  have  now  ftated; 
was  there  any  thing  in  that  addrcfs  refpetffing  his  Majefty  ? 

A.  At  the  back  of  it  was  a  copy  of  an  addrefs  to  his  Majefty, 
ordering  him  to  dif.nifs  all  his  minifters,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
bloody  war,  or  he  might  expeft  bad  confequences,  or  abide  the 
confequencc,  I  am  not  certain  which. 

i^.  Now,  Sir,  according  to  v/hat  Watt  reprefented  in  that 
committee,  when  was  this  proclamation  or  plan  to  be  carried 
jjnto  execution  ? 

A.  He  faid,  I  think  the  paper  mentioned  alfg,  that  a  copy  of 
Vol.  II.  Q^  this 
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this  addrefs  was  to  be  fent  off  to  his  M^jcfty  the  morning  after 
the  attack.     I  think  it  run  thus. 

.9.  What  attack;  that  of  drawing  the  foldiers  from  the 
Gaftle  ? 

A.  I  thought  it  was  only  to  ftrengthen  his  plan  that  he  had 
read  in  the  former  committee. 

^  Was  it  fiid,  what  was  to  be  done  with  thefe  foldiers  when 
they  were  drawn  out  ? 

A.  Make  them  prifoners. 

fWith  regard  to  this  fecond  plan,  what  pafTed  about  it  ? 
There  was  nothing  palTed  upon  the  fecond  plan  ;  for  I  faid, 
"  Mr.  Watt,  thefe  things  do  not  belong  to  the  caufe  of  reform, 
and  I  will  by  no  means  agree  to  any  fuch  a  thing." 

^  Had  you  been  a  member  of  the  Britifli  Convention  at 
Edinburgh  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^.  I  don't  know  whether  you  v/asprefent  at  the  paffing  of 
any  of  the  folemn  declarations  and  refolutions  of  that  Conven- 
tion ? 

A.  No,  I  was  not. 

fDo  you  know  a  perfon  of  the  name  of  Orrock  ? 
Yes. 

^.  Do  you  know  of  any  order  that  Watt  gave  to  Orrock,  to 
form  any  offenfive  weapons  ? 

A.  Yes ;  Watt  called  apon  me  one  day,  and  aflced  me  to  take 
a  walk  to  Orrock's  ;  when  he  was  there  he  told  him  he  wiflied 
him  to  make  fome  pikes  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  Orrock 
drew  a  model  upon  the  table,  upon  a  flate,  or  a  board. 

^^  What  was  Orrock  by  trade  ? 

A'  A  fmith. 

^.  Did  he  refide  in  Edinburgh  ? 

A.  Within  a  mile.  Watt  faid,  the  one  that  he  had  Sketched 
out  would  do  very  well ;  he  bid  him  to  be  bufy,  and  work,  for  he 
had  4000  to  fend  to  Perth,  befides  what  he  had  to  diitribute 
about  Edinburgh.     That  is  all  that  I  can  remember. 

^.  Do  you  know,  in  point  of  fad,  that  Orrock  did  make 
forae  pikes  for  Watt,  in  confequence  of  that  order  ? 

A.  I  only  know  itfmce  Orrock  v/as  in  confinement. 

^.  -Do  you  know  of  any  being  found  at  Watt's  or  Orrock's 
houfes  ? 

A,  No,  I  don't  know  of  my  own  knowledge,  I  never  faw  one 
of  them. 

^.  Or  did  you  know  it  from  Watt  before  he  was  appre- 
hended ? 

//.  Yes. 

^.  You  mentioned  to  us  a  perfon  of  the  name  of  Stock;  do 
you  remember  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee  at  which  Stock 

was 
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was  prefent,  his  faying  where  he  was  going  to  ? — What  was 
Stock  ? 

A.  Stock  was  one  of  the  committee  of  Edinburgh. 

^.  Where  did  he  fay  he  was  going  to  ? 

A.  He  faid  he  was  going  to  London  or  Brlftol. 

^  Did  he  mention  any  perfon  in  London,  in  particular,  upon 
whom  he  would  w?it  ? 

A.  He  fiiid  he  would  wait  upon  Mr.  Hardy,  by  the  defire  of 
Mr.  Wrtt. 

J^;   For  what  purpofe  ? 

A.  Watt  propofed  to  fend  a  letter  by  him  to  Mr.  Hardy. 

^.  And  for  what  purpofe  was  he  to  wait  on  Mr.  Hardy  ? 

A.  I  cannot  fay;  Mr.  Stock  faid,  he  would  take  the  letter  to 
Mr.  Hardy,  and  that  he  would  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
eftablifli  a  correfpondence  between  the  two. 

^  What  two? 

A.  Mr.  Hardy  and  Mr.  Watt^  as  far  as  I  can  recollect. 

^  Shew  us  what  he  did  ? 

A.  He  took  up  "  iheet  of  paper,  and  he  marked  upon  one  part 
of  the  paper  the  ar  .tocrr-is  doing  fo  and  fo,  and  the  other  fide,  the 
democrats  doing  f .  and  {ci. 

^  What  was  that  reprefented  to  be  for  ? 

A.  Mr.  Watt  wanted  to  correfpond  with  A-lr.  Hardy,  and  Mr. 
Stock  prepared  a  paper,  which  he  confidered  as  a  fecure  mode 
of  correfpondence. 

^  Was  there  any  talk  about  Mr.  Stock  calling  again  upon 
Watt  for  a  letter  ? 

A.  Mr.  Watt  faid,  he  was  to  call  upon  him  again  the  next 
day. 

^  Did  he  call  ? 

A.  I  never  law  any  thing  more  of  him  after  that. 

Crofs-exa?nined  by  Mr.  Erskine. 

' ^  What  did  you  fay  laft — Watt  wiflied  to  correfpond  with 

Mr.  Hardy  in  a  fafe  manner,  and  Stock  had  a  piece  of  paper  ajid 

fhewjd  him  a  plan  of  carrying  on  the  correfpondence  :  did  Mr. 

Hardy  defne  his  correfpondence  ? 

A.  I  don't  know. 

^.  Was  you  a  member  of  this  focietyof  the  Friends  of  the 
People  ? 

A.  I  was  of  the  fociety  at  the  Water  of  Leith. 

i^_.  What  committee  was  this  that  Watt  and  Downie  and  thofe 
people  met  ? 

A.  It  was  to  be  a  fub-committee  to  look  into  the  finances  of 
Mr.  Skirving ;  he  had  wrote  them  a  letter  that  he  wanted  twenty- 
pounds  :  that  is  all  I  know  about  it ;  I  thought  it  was  for  nothing 

^  What  was  the  objeft  of  your  fociety  ? 
A.  Parliamentary  reform. 

0,2  ^  What 
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^.  What  number  did  your  fociety  coiififl:  of? 

y/.  About  twenty, 

^.  Was  you  in  the  Convention  ? 

yf.  I  was. 

^.  How  many  times  ;  one,  two,  three,  four,  five  nights  ?        , 

y/.  I  dare  fay  I  might  go  oftener  than  that;  I  might  be  half  a 
dozen  nights  there, 

^.  Did  you  ever  flny  there  any  time;  did  you  go  early  in  the 
evening,  and  ftay  till  it  broke  up? 

J.  Yes, 

^,  Was  you  there  when  it  wa*  difperfed  ? 

yf.  Yes,  I  was. 

^.  During  all  the  time  you  attended  this  Convention,  did  you 
ever  hear  any  converfation  that  Watt  fpoke  about  at  other 
times  ? 

J.  Never. 

^  Would  you  have  joined  the  fociety  if  they  had  thought  of 
any  fuch  thing  as  feizing  the  Lord  Juftice  Clerk,  and  all  thefe 
pcopi 


y/.  No,  I  certainly  would  not. 

f.  What  were  they  met  for  in  the  Convention  ? 
As  far  as  I  could  underftand  it,  they  were  met  to  obtain  a 
parliamentary  reform. 

^.  How  did  you  underftand  from  the  general  converfation  and 
debates  of  the  fociety  that  that  was  to  be  efFedted ;  how  we;^ 
they  to  fet  about  it  ? 

^.  By  petitioning. 

^  Don't  you  recoil etft  that  it  was  faid,  notwithftanding  par- 
liament might  be  difpofed  to  reje(ft  the  petitions  of  a  few,  yet  if 
a  vaft  number  of  the  people  of  England  were  to  agree  upon  a 
plan,  and  point  out  their  grievances  by  petition,  they  would  at- 
tend to  it;  it  was  more  likely  to  meet  with  better  refpecTt  ? 

j4.  I  don't  remember  th.it.  The  very  night  that  the  Conven- 
tion was  difperfed,  it  was  under  confideration  either  to  petition 
Parliament  or  the  King,  as  for  as  I  can  recollect. 

Lord  Prefident.  Had  there  been  any  notice  given  of  fuch  a 
motion  ? 

A.  It  had  been  given  notice  of  the  night  before,  as  I  heard  in 
the  Convention. 

^  Don't  you  confound  that  with  an  addrefs  to  the  nation  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollei5t  that.  (, 

Mr.  Erskine,  Have  you  feen  the  books  lately,  or  heard  them 
read  ? 

A.  No ;  I  never  put  pen  to  paper,  nor  correfponded  with  any 
man  on  the  fubject. 

f,  Mo;V  many  members  were  there  in  the  Couvention  ? 
It  might  confift  of  near  200, 
^  Had  you  ever  any  arms  ? 

A<,  I  iievef 
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A.  I  never  faw  one. 

^.  In  any  of  the  debates  that  took  place  in  the  Convention, 
was  'it  ever  propofcd  that  they  fhould  arm  thcmfclves  to  over- 
turn the  government  ? 

A.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

.^;   Was  any  fuch  thing  propofcd  in  the  Convention  ? 

A.  I  never  heard  any  fuch  thing. 

^  Did  you  ever  hear  of  their  fitting  to  make  laws  and  rules 
inftead  of  the  parliament  ? 

A.  No,  never. 

^  Did  Watt  ever  fay  any  thing  of  that  fort  in  the  Conven- 
tion when  you  was  there  ? 

A.  I  don't  know. 

i^.  As  foon  as  Watt  mentioned  this  plan,  you  and  Waldroft 
rejedted  it  with  indignation  ? 

A.  Ye$. 

^  What  fort  of  people  did  your  fociety  confifl  of? 

A.  Working  people. 

^.  In  your  fociety  was  it  ever  propofed  or  debated  among  you, 
what  I  before  ftated  to  you,  to  overturn  the  government  ? 

A.  No. 

£^  What  fort  of  reform  did  you  want  ? 

A.  Some  were  for  univerfal  fufFrage  and  annual  parliaments, 
and  others  were  for  triennial  parliaments. 

i^.  What  did  you  underitand  by  univerfal  fuffrage  ? 

A   That  the  people  at  large  might  have  reprefentatives. 

J^.  Was  it  ever  debated  whether  the  King's  majefly  or  his 
throne  fhould  be  touched  ? 

A.  I  never  heard  that. 

fWere  they  to  have  any  alteration  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  ? 
No,  to  petition  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  or  the  King. 

Mr.  Garrozv.  That  gentleman  has  told  you,  or  both  of  you 
have  told  us,  what  this  fub-committee  was  for.  Upon  your 
oath,  was  not  the  committee  of  Union  (for  the  purpofe  of  efta- 
blifhing  a  new  Convention)  a  Convention  of  emergency  ?  >' 

A.  I  cannot  fay,  I  never  was  in  it  but  that  night  when  that 
letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Skirving ;  and  the  next  night  I  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  fub-committee. 

^.  You  was  a  member  of  the  fub-committee  formed  out  of 
tliat  committee — do  you  mean  to  fay,  that  the  calling  of  that 
committee  was  only  about  Mr.  Skirving's  letter  and  his  finances. 
Upon  your  oath,  was  not  the  committee  ot  Union  ellablifiied  tor 
the  purpofe  of  framing  a  fund  for  a  new  Convention  ? 

A.  I  underilood  it  was  only  about  Mr.  Skirving's  letter. 

^  Upon  your  oath,  do  you  not  knov/  that  your  Convention 
refolved  that  the  delegates  were  to  hold  themfelves  ready  to  depart 
at  an  hour's  warning,  and  to  repair  to  the  place  oi  meeting,  ap- 
pointed by  a  committee  of  emergency  ^. 

J.  I  have 
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A.  I  have  heard  that  mentioned,  that  they  were  to  have  an- 
other Convention  \  that  the  focieties  vi^ere  to  get  information  re- 
fpecting  that  other  meeting. 

^.  Who  was  to  furniih  them  with  that  information,  the  dif- 
perfed  memhers  of  the  Convention  ? 

J.  I  cannot  fay. 

^  The  purpofe  of  this  new  Convention  was  only  to  petition 
parliament  for  the  purpofe  of  reform? 

A.  I  cannot  {xy  as  to  that. 

^.  This  gentleman  has  got  you  to  fay,  that  you  had  no  idea 
of  any  arms  being  ufed.  Upon  your  oath,  how  came  you  to  go  a 
f^cond  time  into  Watt's  company,  after  hearing  him  read  the  firft 
paper,  when  he  propofed  carrying  that  plan  into  execution  ? 

A.  I  thought  I  fhould  have  heard  no  more  of  fuch  propo- 
fitions.  I  did  inform  the  Sheriff  of  that  unhappy  man  Watt's 
propofitions. 

.^.  Did  you  inform  the  Sheriff  before  that  fecond  time  ? 

Lord  Prefident.  Queftions  muft  not  be  aflced  which  might  in- 
volve the  witnefs.  You  are  leading  him.  into  a  confeffion  of  high 
treafon. 

M'-Ewen.     My  Lord,  I  am  not  at  all   acquainted  with  any 
thing  of  the  Court;  and  I  hope  your  Lordftiip  will  protedt  me. 
William  Middleton  fiuorn— Examined  by  Mr.  Gaf.row. 

A4r.  Garroiv.  Did  you  fearch  the  houfe  of  Watt  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  fearched  the  houfe  of  Robert  Watt  upon  the  15th 
of  May,  who  was  lately  executed  at  Edinburgh. 


>id  you  find  any  pikes  in  his  houfe  ? 

Mr.  Erskine.  It  was  after  Hardy  was  taken. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  We  fhall  be  able  to  prove,  that  the 
order  was  given  before  Hardy  was  taken  up. 

Lord  Prefident.  It  cannot  be  admitted. 

The  Court  then  rofe^  tvhen  they  were  addrejjed  hy 

Mr.  Erskine.  A/[y  Lord,  I  ftand  here  placed  indeed  in  a  veiy 
anxious  fituation ;  there  has  been  a  moft  voluminous  body  of 
written  evidence  produced  in  this  cafe,  all  of  which  is  not  printed; 
copies  of  thofe  parts  v/hich  are  printed  have  not  as  yet  reached 
me.  There  has  been  two  days  fpent  in  parole  evidence,  and  we 
being  but  two,  affigned  as  Counfel  for  the  prifoner,  have  been 
obliged  conftantly  to  be  engaged  in  Court,  in  crofs-examining  the 
Vv'itneiTes  for  the  Crown ;  and  your  Lordfliip  very  well  knows, 
the  crofs-examination  piefcnts,  on  the  part  of  the  prifoner,  the 
great  feature  of  our  cafe,  as  far  as  the  parole  evidence  extends, 
and  a  great  part  of  that  has  fell  upon  me ;  and  your  Lordfliip 
muft  be  fenfible,  I  could  jiot  take  very  particular  notes  of  what 
was  faid.  I  humbly  requefted  of  your  Lordfnip  the  indulgence 
of  an  hour  or  two,  to  look  over  the  papers,  which  your  Lordfhip 
v/as  ready  to  grant  me.  My  Lord,  1  was  prevented  by  indiipo- 
fition,  in  an  extreme  degree,  from  looking  into  them  i  I  was  fo 

ill. 
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ill,  that  nothing  but  its  being  a  caufe  of  fuch  magnitude  would 
have  brought  me  into  this  court;  {o  that  I  can  fay,  witli  a  fafc 
confcience,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  cafting  my  eye  over 
any  part  of  the  evidence,  except  that  I  have,  I  hope  at  lead,  fQcn 
what  is  the  general  refult  of  it.  I  hope,  from  thefc  circum- 
ftances,  therefore,  the  prifoner  may  be  indulged  with  fome  op- 
portunity for  Mr.  Gibhs  and  myfcif  to  arrange  the  papers,  and 
confider  them  together,  before  we  are  called  upon  to  make  our 
defence:  and  your  Lordihip  obferves,  it  is  neceflary  not  for 
my  addrefs  to  the  Jury  only,  but  the  prifoner's  cafe  in  a  great 
deal  depends  upon  that  which  arifes  from  the  arrangement  of  the 
evidence,  and  the  confuleration  Counfel  give  to  that  cafe ;  and 
I  feel  myfelf  in  no  condition  able  to  do  this,  either  in  a  way  fit 
for  the  Court  or  the  prifoner.  I  don't  wifh  to  propofe  any  par- 
ticular time,  but  leave  it  to  the  juftice  of  the  Court,  perfectly  fure, 
that  in  leaving  it  there,  I  leave  it  in  the  fafeft  place. 

Lord  Prefulent.  I  feel  the  weight  of  your  obfervation,  on  th^ 
difficulty  under  which  you  labour  :  the  Court  have  a  difpofition  to 
give  you  the  indulgence,  but  they  can't,  there  is  a  great  mafs  of 
evidence.  If  any  part  of  your  cafe  arifes  out  of  the  evidence,  it 
is  fit  it  fhould  be  thoroughlv  canvafi^ed  ;  at  the  fame  time  it  is 
certainly  notorious,  that  the  2:reat  bulk  of  that  evidence  has  been 
in  prin.t  a  great  while;  and  I  cannot  believe  that  it  has  not  been 
well  confidered,  fo  much  of  it  as  has  been  in  print."  If  the 
queftioH  only  refpefted  the  perfonal  accommodation  of  yourfelves, 
at  the  expence  of  the  perfonal  inconvenience  of  myfelf  and  my 
brothers,  I  am  fure  we  ihould  be  very  ready  to  iacrifice  our  own 
perfonal  convenience  :  but  there  is  a  great  deal  more  in  the  cafe ; 
a  Jury,  who  have  been  thrown  into  the  moft  arduous  fervice 
that  I  ever  faw  or  heard  of,  and  have  performed  it  in  a  manner 
that  does  them  infinite  honour,  they  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  from 
tile  fpecimen  I  have  {o-Qxif  and  as  far  as  it  is  neceffary,  perform 
the  remainder  of  it  in  the  fame  manner;  but  to  give  you  a  fuf- 
penfion  of  your  fatigue,  at  the  expence  of  keeping  the  Jury,  is  a 
thing  that  is  perfectly  impoffible  for  us  to  think  of.  Now  this 
occurs,  my  brothers  will  confider  of  it.  You  are  men  of  honour,, 
and  you  will  tell  us  whether  you  really  have  witneffes  ;  whether 
you  do  mean  to  call  witnefi^es,  or  to  take  the  cafe  on  the  ground 
upon  which  it  is  already  made.  If  you  mean  to  call  witnefles^ 
^ou  may  call  them  to-morrow ;  you  may  go  on  with  the  cafe,  to 
fill  up  all  the  time  tliat  ought  to  be  filled  up,  leaving  only  a  part 
of  Sunday,  the  common  interval  qf  reft,  without  our  keeping  the 
jury  in  a  fituation  to  do  nothing.  If  you  do  not  mean  to  call 
witnefies,  but  mean  to  leave  the  cale,  with  the  obfervations  that 
arife  upon  the  evidence  that  is  before  the  Court,  that  will  alter  the 
cafe;  but  if  witnefies  are  to  be  called,  and  you  defire  not  to  go 
on,  you  mull  immediately  begin  to  examine  your  evidences,  as 
foon  as  they  have  clofed,  and  fill  up  the  time  that  will  iiitervene 
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ijetween  that  an'd  the  time  when  you  will  be  ready  to  go  on  wkh 
your  addrefs  to  the  Jury.  In  that  cafe  we  fhall  put  the  Jury 
under  no  unnecefTary  hard/hips,  becaufe  v/hether  they  hear 
the  witnefTes  before  or  after  the  fpeech,  is  a  matter  of  no  im- 
portince. 

Mr.  Erskine.  I  fhould  be  afraid  to  take  upon  myfelf  the  ex- 
periment of  trying  fo  great  a  caufe  as  this,  in  a  manner  very  dif- 
ferent from  any  known  in  the  annals  of  this  country ;  and  un- 
doubtedly the  evidence  comes  with  infinitely  more  weight,  and 
proper  weight,  when  it  is  firfl  explained  by  obfervations  from  the 
Counfcl  that  may  be  neceflary,  in  order  to  enter  fully  into  the 
defence,  without  which  much  of  the  effect  of  the  evidence  may 
be  loft  and  diflorted  by  the  crofs-examination  of  the  Counfel  for 
the  Crov/n. 

My  Lord,  I  do  not  propofe  that  which  can  be  properly  called  a 
fufpenfion  of  the  trial,  which  is  to  throw  that  fort  of  inconve- 
nience upon  the  Jury,  which,  I  am  fure,  would  give  me  as  much 
pain  as  it  would  give  to  them  or  any  one  elfe  ;  but  your  Lord- 
fliip  will  recollect,  that  the  Attorney  General  (and  I  am  fure  I 
think  as  highly  as  poffib^e  of  the  ability  of  the  Attorney  General, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  his  duty,)  felt  it  neceffary 
to  fpend  nine  hours  in  the  opening  of  the  caufe  ;  the  prifoner 
may  ujidoubtedly  expecft  equal  time  in  opening  his  cafe,  if  necef- 
fary:  and  if  I  were  throwji  upon  that  at  this  moment,  not  hav- 
ing a  fufficient  recolledion  of  the  principal  points  of  evidence, 
I  might  go  on  reading  a  great  number  of  papers  ;  whereas  if  I 
bad  but  the  opportunity  of  a  few  hours  (that  is  the  nature  of  my 
application)  merely  to  arrange  nay  papers,  I  would  fele6t  fuch  as, 
in  the  judgement  of  my  learned  friend  and  myfelf,  are  fufHcient 
for  our  defence. 

Lord  Prefuknt.  I  dread  the  explanation  of  a  few  hours. 

Mr.  Erskine.  I  can  only  fay,  I  am  literally  at  this  moment  fo 
extremely  unwell,  that  I  don't  think  if  I  were  to  be  called  upon 
to  fpeak  to  any  length  of  time,  I  can  poffibly  fupport  it. 

Lord  Prcfident.  I  can  eafily  conceive  that  to  be  the  cafe,  and 
it  is  a  circumftance  I  am  extremely  forry  for  ;  at  the  iam.e  time  I 
cannot  hazard  the  fituation  of  the  Jury.  We  fhall  fit  late  on 
Saturday. 

Mr.  Erskine.  I  arn  very  forry,  but  I  don*^!  fhrink  from  thebu- 
finefs. 

Lvd  Preftdent.  It  Is  far  from  my  wifli  to  impofe  upon  you 
more  than  1  can  poiTibly  h'.lp.  What  is  your  explanation  of  a 
few  hours  ? 

A4r.  Erfkine  declined  the  appearance  of  prefcribing  to  the 
Court,  and  would  be  contewted  with  what  time  they  fhould  think 
proper  to  afford  him. 

'rhe  Attorney  General  being  afkcd  what  further  witneffes  he 
had  to  produce,  faid,  thc*c  w.re  ooly  two,  and  thofe  to  points. 
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gn'eii  in  evidence  before,  which  might  not  take  more  than  twentf 
minutes. 

Mr.  Erildne  was  aflced  whether  he  intended  to  call  witnefles, 
cir  rcll:  the  defence  on  the  evidence  alreadjr  adduced.  He  an- 
fv\ered,  that  he  intended  to  call  witnefTcs. 

Mr.  yujiice  Buller  obferved,  that  he  neither  accepted  the  ex- 
pedient the  Court  fuo;ge(ted,  nor  vvould  mention  precifcly  the 
time  he  wiflicd  to  o1)tain. 

Mr.  Er  ski -fie.  The  Attorney  General  felt  it  necefHi.ry  to  con- 
fume  nine  hours;  I  Ihould  not  confume  hr.lf  that  time  if  I  had 
an  opportunity  oi  doing  that  which  I  humbly  lequeft  of  the 
Court;  that  is,  of  arranging  the  materials  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
I  fhauld  be  able  to  miike  thofe  obfervations  that  occurred  to  me  as 
the  proper  obfervations  as  Counfel  for  the  prifoner. 

Lard  Prefident.  I  have  offered  you  an  expedient. 

Mr.  dhhs.  I  have  no  doubt  in  faying,  that  it  is  utterly  impof- 
fible  for  Mr.  Erfkine  and  m.yfelf,  in  the  fituation  in  which  we 
arcj  with  rcfpe6t  to  ourfelves,  with  refpedf  to  the  Court,  and 
with  rcfpeft  to  the  Jury,  it  is  utterly  impoflible  for  us  to  think 
of  that;  bec.iufe,  if  any  thing  adverfs  fhould  happen,  when  we 
have  taken  fuch  a  line,  the  imputation  will  lie  upon  us. 

Lord  Prcfidcni.  Whether  the  cafs  is  taken  upon  tlie  fumming 
up  of  the  evidence,  or  whether  it  Is  taken  upon  the  opening  of 
the  evidence,  I  can  fee  no  diff:renc.:;  as  to  what  is  the  beft  man- 
ner and  the  beft  method  of  laying  the  cafe  before  the  Jury,  is 
another  difficulty ;  we  are  afllfting  the  prifoner  by  putting  his 
Counf:>l  in  that  train.  Mr.  Erfkine  has  not  yet  told  us  what  he  aflis. 

Mr.  Erskine.  I  {hall  certainly  be  contented  with  what  time  the 
Court  {[■\■^\\  think  proper  to  afFord  me. 

Lord  PrefJent.  Then  fuppofe  we  adjourn  tb  eleven  o'clock. 

Mr.  G'lhbs.  We  co.iceive  your  Lordinip  will  permit  Mn 
Erfkine  to  open  the  cafe,  and  the  witnclics  will  be  heard,  and 
then  I  (hall  be  heard  after  the  v/itnefles. 

Lord  Prefident.  You  will  condu(5t  your  cafe  as  you  tiiink  bcfl 
for  the  intereit  of  your  client. 

Mr.  Erskine.  I  iliould  be  glad  if  your  Lordfhip  would  allow 
another  hour. 

L'^rd  Prefident.  I  feel  fo  much  for  the  fituation  of  the  Jury, 
oa  their  account  I  cannot  think  of  it. 

Mr.  Erskine.  My  Lond,  I  never  was  placed  in  fuch  a  fituation 
in  the  whole  courfe  of  my  pradtice  before,  with  fj  many  gentle- 
men on  the  other  fide ;  however,  I  don't  ihrink  from  it. 

One  of  tiye  Jury.  Tiiy  Lord,  we  are  extremely  willing  to  allow 
Mr.  Erikine  anot:ier  hour,  if  your  Lordlhip  thinks  proper. 

Lord  Prefident.  As  che  Jury  beg  it  for  you,  I  will  net  refuL'  you. 

The  Court  then,  at  half  paft  oiie  o'cbci:  in  the  morning,  ad- 
joiirned  to  twelve. 

[End  of  the  Fourth  Day.'j 
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Saturday  Morning,  November  i,  1794. 
THE  Court  met,  purluant  to  adjournment,  at  twelve  o'clock- 

PRESENT, 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre,  Lord  President, 
Lord  Chief  Baron,  I      Mr.  Justice  Buller, 

Baron  Hotham,  |      Mr.  Justice  Grose. 

The  Attorney  General  obfcrved,  that  he  was  now  going  to 
prove  a  paper  which  was  found  in  the  pofTeflion  of  Martin  and 
Thelwall,  and  alfo  another  paper  found  in  the  pofleffion  of  Mr. 
Martin,  being  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Martiii,  both  printed  in 
the  Second  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee,  p.  18.  Theje 
f)apers  were  found  after  the  apprehenfion  of  Hardy,  but  he  fhould 
prove  that  they  cxifled  long  before  that  period. 

Mr.  G'lhbs  faid,  that  thefe  papers  were  never  made  ufe  of;  they 
were  fnhply  in  their  cuftody,  independent  of  obfervation.  The 
admifTion  of  it  in  evidence  directly  contradi(3:ed  the  rule  their 
Lordfhips  had  laid  down  not  to  receive  any  document  found  after 
the  apprehenfion  of  Hardy. 

The  Lord  Prcfident  obferved,  that  the  only  ground  of  the  rule 
is,  that  being  found  afterwards,  it  poflibly  might  not  exift  pre- 
vious, and  therefore  was  no  proof  that  the  prifmer  was  a  party 
to  it.  But  if  they  remove  that  objedfion,  and  fliew  that  in  fadt 
it  did  exift  before  his  apprehenfion,'  the  objeclion  exifts  no 
longer. 

The  Attorney  General  replied,  that  there  was  a  meeting  held 
in  confequence  of  thefe  papers,  which  conftitutes  a  diredt  act. 
Thelwall  and  Martin  were  appointed  to  draw  up  the  mode  of  the 
meeting. 

The  Lord  Prefident  then  obferved,  that  that  went  more  to  the 
cffecl  of  the  evidence  than  the  admifiibility.  The  objection  was 
removed,  and  they  muft  be  received. 

John  ^zhp^v^  fivorn Examined  by  Afr.  Bower. 

^.  Mr.  Schaw,  what  are  you  ? 

Ji.  A  King's  M.'fienger. 

^  Look  at  that  paper  j  i a  paper  jhew.n  him)  where  did  you 
•find  it  ? 

A.  In  Mr.  Thelwall's  apartments. 

^.  What  day  ? 

w^  The  jiight  of  the  13th  of  May. 

Mr.  Gibbu  What  day— the  night  of  the  i3th  or  the  morning 
of  the  14th  ? 

Mr.  Gibbs.  This  is  certainly  an  informal  mode  of  proceeding. 
I  conceive  that  thefe.  papers  cannot  pofitively  attach  to  Mr.  Hardy, 
as  they  were  found  fubfcquent  to  his  being  taken  uito  cuftody. 
(  The  papers  ivere  admitted.)   . ' 

John 
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John  Nost /worn Examined  by  Mr.  BowER. 

^j  What  are  you  ? 

J.  One  of  his  Majefly's  MefTengers. 

^.  You  apprehended  Mr.  Martin  ? 

J'.  Yes. 

^   Look  at  that  paper ;  (a  paper  ^jewn  hi?n)  where  did  you 
find  it  ? 

J.   On  the  27tli  of  May,  in  Mr.  Martin's  poircffion. 
William  W ai^k^k  fworn. — Examined  by  Mr. 

^.  ( A  paper  fuewn  him.)  Do  you  know  in  whofe  hand-wrltii;g 
that  is  ? 

A.  Mr.  Martin's. 

i^.  You  have  feen  him  write  } 

A.  I  have. 

i|;   (Another  paper  fieiun  him.)  Whofe  hand-writing  is  that  ? 

A.  I  believe  it  to  be  Martin's. 

Mr.  Gibbs.  Did  you  ever  fee  Mr.  Martin  write  ? 

.'/.   Frequently. 

^  I  believe  you  did  live  in  the  Adelphi  ? 

A.  I  did. 
Evan  Evans /u/arw. — Examined  by  Mr.  Attorney  Ge;n5,- 

RAL. 

^  Shew  the  witncfs  thofe  letters.— Mr.  Evans,    were  you 
ever  confined  in  the  King's  Bench  prifon  for  debt  ? 
A.  I  was. 

^.  When  did  you  leave  it ;  how  long  ago  ? 
A.  It  is  fix  or  fcvcn  months  ago  fuice  I  left  the  King's  Bench. 

fWhat  day  was  it  ? 
The  31ft  of  July,  thereabouts,  I  believe. 
^.  How  long  were  you  there  before  you  left  ? 
A.  I  was  there  nearly  two  years  for  debt. 

fDid  you  know  John  Martin  there  ? 
I  did. 

.9.  Was  he  a  prifoner  there  ? 

A.  He  was. 

^.  Do  you  remember,  while  you  was  in  the  King's  Bench, 
thefe  papers  ? 

A,  I  do  recollefl  feeing  them  in  the  poflefllon  of  Martin. 

^.  When  was'  it  you  faw  them  ? 

A.  I  believe  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  April,  about  the  7th. 

^  Look  at  the  top  of  that  paper,  and  fee  whether  it  was  be- 
fore the  day  of  the  month  there  mentioned  ? 

A.  It  was  before  that  time. 

^.  Had  you  any  converfation  with  Martin  about  it  ? 

A.  I  had. 

^  Had  you  at  the  time  you  faw  it  ? 

A.  I  had,  at  that  time  in  April. 

j^  What  pafTcd  at  that  time  between  you  and  Martin  ? 

R  2,  A,  Martin 
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A.  Martin  told  me,  that  he  had  wrote  the  refolutlons  for  th 
meeting  at  Chalk  Farm  ;  he  had  a  copy  of  them,  and  read  them 
feveral  times  in  the  room. 

^;  Look  at  the  papers,  and  tell  my  Lord  v/hether  they  are  the 
letters  that  he  read  ? 

A.  I  can  tell  they  are  the  fame. 

^.  Are  you  fure  they  are  the  letters  ? 

A.  I  am  fure. 

^.  What  did  Martin  fay  of  them  ? 

A.  He  faid  that  he  had  prepared  the  refolutions,  and  that  he 
had  put  plenty  of  Cayenne  pepper  into  them  ;  and  if  they  would 
follow  his  advice,  there  would  be  warm  work  before  the  month 
of  May  v/as  out. 

^.  Did  one  Pearce  come  there  ? 

M,  Yes  \  he  took  the  refolutions  to  Chalk  Farm  ? 

JVIr.  Gibbs.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

A.  Martin  told  me  fo. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Was  one  Mr.  Tourle  there  ? 

y/.  He  was  there  one  night. 

i^.  Was  your  wife  with  you  in  prifon  ? 

A.  She  was. 

^.  Did  they  fee  the  papers  as  well  as  you  ? 

A.  My  wifi.  faw  them. 

^.  Did  they  hear  the  declarations  as  well  as  you  ? 

2  Yes.       ^  ^      ^  , 

Crofs-exaiyuned  by  Mr,  GiBBS. 

^.  What  are  you,  Mr.  £ 
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A.  I  was  form.erly  a  grocer. 

^  Was  you  in  the  King's  Bench  for  debt  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  was. 

^.  Had  you  any  diiTereiice  with  Martin  about  a  room  in  the 
prifon  ? 

A.  AVe  had  a  difference,  which  took  place  in  converfation. 

^.   Had  you  any  quarrel  ? 

A'.  None. 

?.  Did  you  utter  no  threats  againft  him  at  any  time  ? 
"^  No. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Was  there  a  man  of  the  name  of  Gay 
jn  the  King's  Bench  while  you  v/ere  there  ? 

A.  There  was. 
Mrs.  Evan  s  fcuorn. —Examined  by  Mr.  AttorkeyGeneral. 

^.  You  are  the  wife  of  the  gentleman  that  gave  evidence  juit 
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A.  Yes. 

^.  You  ufed  to  att-.ni  your  hufband   in  the   King's  Bench 
prifon  ?  ^^ 

A.  I  did;  I  went  backwards  and  forwards  to  him, 

^.  Do 
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.f ;  Do  you  know  Mr.  Marti i-.  ? 

A  V^ery  well. 

.^.  Did  you  ever  fee  thcfc  papers  .before  ?  (fome  papers  JJmwm 
her.) 

J.  Yes,  I  have. 

i^.   Where  may  you  have  fjen  theiii  ? 

J.  In  the  King's  Bench. 

i^.  In  whofe  room  or  pofTeffion  ? 

J.  In  Mr.  Evans's  room,  in  Mr,  Martin's  pofTeflion. 

3.  When  was  it,  the  month  before  or  after  that  they  arfe 
dated  ? 

J.  It  was  in  that  month. 

J^  Did  it  happen  that  you  heard  Mr.  Martin  fay  any  thing 
refpecting  thefe  papers  ? 

J.  I  remember  his  reading  in  this  paper  that  it  was  lawful  tf> 
take  up  arms  againft  the  King. 

^.  Did  he  fay  any  thing  more  ? 

A  Nothing  elfe. 

^.  Was  there  any  thing  faid  about  Chalk  Farm  ? 

J.  I  heard  him  fay  that  he  had  drawn  up  the  refolutions  for 
Chalk  Farm. 

fWhat  did  he  fay  about  them  } 
He  faid  thefe  was  plenty  of  Cayenne  pepper  put  in  them, 
and  there  would  be  very  hot  work  foon  if  they  followed  his 
advice. 

^.  Do  you  remember  a  perfon  of  the  name  of  Pearce  com- 
ing there,  and  bringing  fome  of  the  printed  refolutions  that  had 
been  entered  into  at  Chalk  Farm  ? 

A  Perfectly  well. 

Mr.  Attorney  Getieral.  Your  Lordfliip  will  obferve,  Mr.  Pearce 
was  the  fub-fecretary  to  the  London  Correfponding  Society. 

^  Did  Mr.  Pearce  fay  any  thing  at  the  tin^e  he  brought  them 
to  the  King's  Bench  prifon  ? 

A.  Yes ;  he  told  Mr.  Martin  that  he  had  a  number  more,  but 
that  he  had  given  a  greater  part  of  them  away  among  the  men 
at  a  coachmaker's  in  Long  Acre;  that  Mr.  Hardy  had  plenty 
of  t'nem,  and,  if  he  wanted  any  m.ore,  he  would  bring  them  to 
him. 

Crofs-exainined  hy  Mr.  Gibbs, 

^.  Mrs.  Evans,  v/hat  refolutions  were  thofc  that  Mr.  Martin 
fpoke  of? 

A.  For  the  meeting  of  the  London  Correfponding  Society  to 
be  heid  at  a  dining-room  in  Store  Street,  Tottenham  Court 
Road. 

^  Thefe  papers  that  you  fpeak  of,  you  fwear  that  they  arc 
the  fame  ? 

A,  \  had  tb?m  in  my  hands  at  that  timq. 

4",  Pray 
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^.  Pray,  mad^m,  you  don't  mean  that  they  were  copies  of 
thefe  papers  that  you  iaw  in  the  pofreffion  of  Pvlartin,  that  Pearce 
faid  he  haf>  given  among  the  coachmaicers  ? 

The  Lord  Prefident  obi^rved,  that  thofe  found  on  Martin  and 
Thelwall  w -re  not  the  precife  jrfolutions  read  at  Chalk  Farm, 
but  that  thefe  refolutlons  produced  were  drawn  up  by  Martin 
for  th-.t  purpofc,  iii  which,  afterwards,  fome  alterations  were  medc. 
7^HOMAS  ToURLE  jujom.— -Examined  by  Mr.  ATTORNEY 
Genet,  AL. 

^.  You  had  the  misfortune  to  be  in  the  King's  Bench,  I  be- 
lieve ? 

A.  Yes. 

^  Do  you  knov/  Mr.  John  Martin  ? 

y?r  I  never  knew  him  before  h:,-  came  into  thi;  King's  Bench  ; 
I  have  (cca  him  frequently  there  in  Mr.  Evans's  room. 

^.  Did  you  ever  fee  this  paper  ?   (a  paper  JJpezun  him.) 

/.  No. 

^.  Did  you  ever  hear  Martin  fay  any  thing  about  Chalk  Farm  ? 

A.  I  did  one  evening,  when  I  called  in  Mr.  Evans's  room. 

j^.  What  month  was  it  ? 

A.  It  was  three  or  four  days  before  the  Chalk  Farm  bufinefs. 

i^.  Will  you  flate  what  you  heard  about  the  Chalk  Farm 
bufmefs  by  IV^r.  Martin  ? 

A.  He  afked  me  if  I  tver  heard  any  thing  of  it,  and  he  faid 
he  had  drawn  up  the  refolutions  for  that  meeting,  and  if  they 
followed  the  advice  of  the  refolutions  there  would  be  warm 
work,  and  he  had  put  plenty  of  Cayenne  in  them. 

^.  Was  there  a  man  of  the  name  of  G^y  in  the  prifon  at  the 
time  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^.  He  and  Mr.  Martin  were  pretty  much  together  ? 

2^  Yes. 

^.  Did  you  fee  Pearce  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  have  feen  him  two  or  three  times. 

i^.  You  had  no  occafion  to  obfervc  any  communications  be- 
tween them  ? 

A.  No,  I  had  not. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  beg  of  your  Lordfhips  and  the  Jury, 
not  o::ly  to  attend  to  what  is  v/ritten  in  the  paper,  but  what  is 
ftruck  out. 

(Read  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court.) 

«  At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  London  Correfponding  So- 
ciety, hclfl  at  on  Monday  the  14th  day  of 
April,  1794: 

"  Citizen •  in  the  Chair, 

"  Refolved,  That  all  Sovereign,  Legiflative,  and  Judicial 
'Powers,  are  the  Rights  of  the  Peoples  and  though  the  people 

have 
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have  delegated  thofc  their  original  powers  to  others,  hi  triij}^  foE 
the  benefit  of  the  Community,  yet  the  rights  themfelves  are  re- 
fcrved  by  the  People,  and  cannot  be  abfolutely  parted  with  by  the 
people  to  thofe  perfons  who  are  employed  to  conduct  the  bufmels 
of  the  State. 

«  Refolved,  That  the  Conftitution  of  England  is  held  by  the 
King,  Lord?,  and  Commons,  ajid  other  Officers  appointed  by 
the  People,  in  truj}.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  People;  and  though 
thefe  Truftecs  may  regulate  and  improve  the  Conftitution,  yof. 
they  cannot  alter  or  fubvert  it  without  committing  trcafon' againft 
the  nation. 

"  Refolved,  That  Magna  Charta^  or,  the  great  charter 
OF  THE  LIBERTIES  OF  ENGLAND,  made  in  the  reign  of  King 
John;  THE  PETITION  OF  RIGHTS,  aflented  to  by  Parliament 
in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Firft;  and  the  feveral  laws 
made  at  and  in  confequence  of  the  Glorious  Revolution  in  the 
year  1688,  are  declaratory  of  thofe  parts  of  the  Conftitution  of 
England,  which  are  in  and  by  them  refpe6tive]y  declared. 

"  Refolved,  That  the  office  of  King  of  England  was  not  in- 
ftituted  by  the  people  merely  as  an  office  of  Profit  and  Honour  to 
the  Kino;;  but  he  was  fo  appointed  as  chief  Trullee  and  Guar- 
dian of  the  Conftitution  and  Rights  of  the  People;  and  that  im-- 
portant  and  l.iborious  p^rfcnal  duties  are  annexed  to  the  Regal 
Office,  the  obje<?t8  of  which  are,  to  promote  the  good  of  the 
\  -"oplc*,  and  preferve  their  rights  in  full  vigour  from  innovation 
and  corruption. 

"  Refolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  King  to  preft;rve  the 
Conftitution  of  England  and  the  Rights  of  the  People  againft 
every  encroachment;  and,  in  order  to  enfoice  that  dutv,  the 
fallov/ing  oath  is  required  to  be  taken  by  every  King  on  liis  Ac- 
ceilion  to  the  Throiie  of  Great  Britain;  to  wit,  The  Archbiihop 
pr^Bifhop  fhall  fay—'  Will  you  folemnly  promife  and  fvvear  to 
govern  the  People  of  this  Kingdom  of  England,  and  the  Domi- 
nions thereto  belonging,  aecording  to  the  Statutes  in  Parliament 
agreed  on,  and  the  Laws  and  Cuftoms  of  the  fame  ?'  The  King 
or  Qiieen  fhall  fay,  '  I  folemnly  pronounce  fo  to  do.'  Arch- 
biftiop  or  Bifhop— '  Will  you  to  your  power  caufe  law  and 
juftice  in  mercy  to  be  executed  in  all  your  judgements?'  Ans. 
'  I  will.' 

"  After  thi«,  the  King  or  Queen,  laying  his  or  her  hand  oa 
the  Holy  Gofncl,  fhall  fay — '  'i  he  things  which  I  have  before- 
promifcd  I  will  perform  and  keep  ;  So  help  mc  God :' — and 
then  fhall  kifs  the-  book. 

"  Refolved,  That  his  prefent  Majefty  King  ^  George  the 
Third,  on  his  acceffion  to  tlie  Throne  of  thefe  Reaims,^  did  fo- 
lemnly take  the  faid  oath. 

"  Refolved,  that  the  Conftltutional  rights  of  the  people  have 
been  violated,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people,  iji  the  pre^ 
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fent  crifis,  to  afiemble  and  inquire  into  the  innovations  or  in- 
fringements which  have  been  made  upon  the  rights  of  the  people, 
and  how  far  the  declarations  of  the  Conflitution,  as  they  were 
fettled  at  the  aforel^iid  Revolution,  remain  in  force,  and  which 
of  them  have  been  violated,  and  by  whom;  and  alfo  v/hether 
fuch  innovations,  infringements,  or  violations,  have  been  com- 
mitted from  the  negligence  or  Corruption  of  thofe  who  have  been 
trufted  with  the  Government  of  the  State. 

"  Refolved,  that  this  Society  do  invite  the  people  to  meet  in 
their  rcfpecStive  neighbourhoods,  to  el;c1  one  or  more  perfon  or 
perfons  as  Delegates  to  meet  in  a  Convention,  to  be  held  on 
the  day  of  next,  at  fuch  place  as  fhall  be  appointed 

by  the  Secret  Committee  of  this  Society,  and  that  the  delegates 
fo  ele6led  do  forthwith  tranfmit  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Society, 
No.  9,  Piceadilly,  London,  the  vouch  -iS  of  their  feveral  ele6lions? 
in  order  that  the  place  of  meeting  may  be  duly  notified  to  them. 

"  Refolved,  that  it  is  the  Right  and  boundtn  Duty  of  the 
People  to  punifli  all  Traitors  againft  the  Nation,  and  that  the 
following  words  are  nov/  not  a  part  of  the  Oath  of  Allegiance ; 
to  wit,  '  I  declare  it  is  not  lawful,  upon  any  preteriCe  whatever, 
to  take  arms  againft  the  King." 

John  Edwards  was  again  called. 

^  You  attended  the  meetings  of  the  London  Correfponding 
Sodiety  .? 

J.  Yes. 

<^.  Look  at  tliat  paper  ;  (a  paper  Jhewn  him)  were  papers  of 
that  fort  diftributed  in  your  fociety  ? 

At  No,  I  never  faw  them  diftributed,  but  I  faw  one  handed 
about  to  the  divlTion  that  I  belonged  to  at  SnoW  Hill. 

,^.   Flow  loiig  ago  1 

A.  About  nine  months  ago. 

.^.  Did  you  ever  f^e  any  more  of  them  ? 

A.  No,  but  that  on?; 

^  What  divifion  did  you  fee  it  in  ? 

yl.  At  Mr.  Scotney's,  Snow  Hill,  divifion  No.  11  ;  it  was 
fimilar  to  this. 

Mr.  G'lbhs.  Does  your  LordPnip  think  that  it  is  fufficient  evi- 
dence, that  It  was  a  fimilar  paper  ? 

Lord  Prejident.   Certainly  it  is. 

(Read  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court.) 

"  Gentlemen,  you  are  told  by  thofe  who  are  in  office,  that 
you  are  in  danger  of  a  French  invafion.  You  are  told  by  thofe 
who  arc  out  of  office,  that  you  are  in  dainger  from  Heffians  and 
Hanoverians.  In  either  cafj,  arms  will  be  of  ufe  to  you ;  get 
arms,  ^d  learn  the  ufe  of  them." 

William  M  i  d  d  l  e  t  6  n  called  in  again. 

t^  Did  you  at  any  time  find  any  pikes  in  the  houfe  of  Of- 
rock  in  Ediiibur^jh  I 

A.  Yes; 
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//.  Yes ;  on  the  evening  of  the  1 5th  of  May  laft  I  fcarched 
his  hou(e, 

^.   How  many  did  you  find  there  ? 

J.  I  found  thirty-three  finilhed  ones  there. 

j^.  Were  thefe  blades  and  fhafts  ? 

J.  No,  only  the  blades. 

^  Did  you  find  any  in  the  pofTcilion  of  any  other  perfon  ? 

yf.  Yes,  the  fame  day,  in  the  houfe  of  Robert  Watt^  twelve 
at  one  fearch  and  four  at  another,  and  one  {haft. 

Mr.  Gihhs  objeded  to  this  teflimony,  as  they  were  found  after 
the  apprehenfion  of  the  prifoner. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  We  have  proved  that  a  circular  lettet 
was  fent  by  Mr.  Hardy,  and  that  an  anfwer  was  written  to  Mr. 
Hardy,  and  found  in  Mr.  Hardy's  pofTeflion. 

Mr.  Garrow.  We  fubmit  to  your  Lordihip  that  it  is  evidence 
to  go  to  the  Jury,  that  it  was  in  the  pofTeflion  of  Mr.  Watt, 
antecedent  to  the  apprehenfion  of  Mr.  Hardy. 

Mv.  G/bbs.  It  feems  to  me  that  their  being  ordered  before  the 
apprehenfion  of  Mr.  Hardy,  does  not  make  it  evidence ;  they 
being  found  in  the  pofiTcflion  of  this  man  after  the  apprehenfion 
of  Mr.  Hardy,  it  certainly  will  not  be  evidence  to  go  to  the  Jury. 

Lord  Prefidint.  You  Vv'ill  be  at  liberty  60  infill  that  the  exe- 
cution of  the  order  afterwards  does  not  pcrfonally  affe(fl  Mr. 
Hardy. 

Mr.  Gibbs.  I  do  not  mean  to  admit  that  the  order  was  Mr. 
Hardy's. 

Mv.Garroiu.  (To  Middleton.)  Now  as  to  Watt's  at  Edin- 
burgh, how  many  pikes  did  you  find  there  ? 

A.  At  the  firlt  fearch  I  found  twelve  blades  without  handles, 
and  afterwards  four  more  and  one  fhaft. 

^.  What  was  it  that  carried  you  to  Watt's  houfe  ? 

A.  I  went  to  fearch  for  bankrupts  effects,  and  found  thefc 
-pikes.  . 

j^.  In  what  part  of  Watt's  houfe  did  you  find  them  ? 

A.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  houfe,  in  a  locked-up  prefs  In  his 
diniiig-roorh. 

fDid  you  deliver  them  to  the  office  of  the  Sheriff^  Clark  ? 
I  did ;  I  found  twelve  the  firft  time  and  four  the  fecond 
time;  at  the  fecond  time  I  found  a  fnaft. 
^  Were  the  fhafts  and  blades  united  ? 

A.  The  manner  in  which   they  were   attached  was  with  ^ 
fcrew,  and  they  fitted  one  another  exadtly. 
^  Who  v/as  with  you  ? 
■  A,  Mr.  Lockhart, 

Edwards.  My  Lord,  I  beg  leave  to  fay  a  few  words. 
Lord  Prefidcnt.  is  it  to  change  any  thing  you  have  faid  ? 
A.  No,  to  explain.     Mr.  Garrow  aflied  me,  if  I  had  received 
an  addrefs  from  Mr.  Hardy ;    it  is  true,  I  did,  and  there  was  a 
Vol.  II.         ^  S  meeting 
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meeting  to  have  taken  place.     I  would  wifh  to  let  the  Jury  know 
that  meeting  did  not  take  place,  no  money  was  put  down,  and 
no  order  was  feat  to  Sheffield. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  When  did  you  firft  feeHillier's  pike  ? 

Lord  Prcfident.  The  witncfs  came  forward  to  explain  fome- 
thing  in  his  evidence,  and  I  think  it  is  not  right  he  fhould  be  ex- 
amined again. 

Mr.  Garrotv.  Will  not  your  Lordfhip  think  it  right  to  a(k  him 
who  he  has  talked  with  fuice  ? 

Lord  Prefident.  I  don't  think  it  necelliry;  the  explanation  is 
to  be  received  with  abundant  caution.  Undoubtedly  the  practice 
we  have  flided  into  of  permitting  accounts  of  impending  trials 
to  be  given,  is  certainly  a  very  inconvenient  prailici,  as  it  may 
lead  to  converfation  out  of  doors  with  the  witneffes.  The  Jury 
are  to  underftand  that  the  explanation  is  made  in  that  way ;  thoy 
will  form  their  judgement  upon  it. 
William  LocKHARTyit'or,7. — Examined  by  Mr.  G  arrow. 

^  You  are  Sheriff  Clark's  depute  for  the  county  of  Edinburgh  ? 

A  Yes,  I  am. 

^  Did  you  go  with  the  laft  witnefs,  Middleton,  to  the  houfe 
of  Orrock  ? 

A  Yes. 

^.  And  to  Watt's  houfe  ? 

A  Yes. 

^  Was  you  prefent  at  the  finding  any  blades  for  pikes  at 
Watt's  houfe  ? 

A.  Yes. 

4^.  Where  did  vou  find  them  ? 

A.  I  found  twelve  in  a  locked-up  prefs  in  his  dining-room ; 
and  in  a  fecond  fearch  the  fame  day  I  found  two  pike  blades, 
two  battle-axes,  and  a  pole. 

^.  Did  you  make  any  trial  whether  the  blades  and  the  pole 
would  fit  each  other  ? 

A.  Yes  J  they  fitted  exactly. 

j^.   Where  did  you  depofit  the  things  you  found  there  ? 

A.  In  the  Sheriff  Clark's  office. 

James  Clark  fivorn — Examined  hy  Mr.  Garrow, 

^.'  I  believe  you  are  the  Sheriff  of  Edinburgh  ? 

A.  Yes. 
I      ^.  Did  Mr.  Lockhart  depofit  this  box  with  things  in  your 
cuftody  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  they  have  been  kept  locked  up  by  me  from  the 
time  they  M'ere  found,    except  the  time  of  the  trials  at  Edin- 
burgh, when  they  were  produced  to  the  laft  witnefs. 
f,  They  have  been  conftantly  under  your  care  ? 
Yes,  they  have. 

^.  (To  Lockhart.)  Did  you  return  them  in  the  fameftate  as 
when  you*  received  them  I 

A.  They 
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A  They  were. 

^.  (  To  Clark.)  Where  have  you  kept  them  't 
>7.  In  a  lock-up  prefs  ever  fince. 
^.  Are  thefe  the  £ime  ? 
J.  They  are. 

^.  Mr.  Sheriff,  can  you  tell  u?  whether  apwfonof  the  name 
of  Stock  rcfides  in  Edinburgh  ftill,  or  has  he  abfcondcd  ? 

J.  Every  poflihle  i'earch  has  been  made  for  him,  and  we  have 
ijot  been  able  to  apprehend  him.  (The  box^  containing  two  pike 
blades  and  battle-axes^  zvere  produced  in  Court.) 

Mr.  Garrow.  In  order  to  putting  the  head  of  the  battle-axe 
upon  the  pole,  you  took  off  a  fjmething ;  what  is  that  ? 

J,  It  forms  a  fliort  handle  to  it,  that  it  may  be  ufed  either 
with  the  pole  or  without. 

Mr.  Jttorney  General.  I  fh:ill  now  fhew  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Gay,  as  a  member  of  the  Conilitutional  Society. 

(Read  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court.) 
"At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  ConfLitutional  Information, 
held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  in  the  Strand,  Friday, 
15th  of  Marchj   1793;    Captain  Tooke  Harwood  m  the 
Chair:    Mr.  Gay,  of  Duke  Street,  Sti  James's,  was  pro- 
pofed  by  Mr.  Tooke,  and  feconded  by  Mr.  Bonney." 
"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Conftitutional  Information, 
held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  Strand,  Friday, 
22d  March,  1793;  Mr.  Symonds  in  the  Chair:  Mr.  Gay, 
Mr.   Cullum,    and  Mr.  Thomas   Fawcitt,    were    elefted 
members." 
Lord  Prefident,  Does  it  appear  that  the  Mr.  Gay,  of  Duke 
Street,  St.  James's,    is    the  Mr.  Gay  v/ho  was  in  the  King's 
Bench  prifon  ? 

Mr.  Garroiu.  I  will  call  a  witnefs  to  that,  my  Lord. 
^  (To  Evans.)  You  mentioned  a  perfon  of   the   name  of 
Gay  in  the  King's  Bench  prifon  ? 
J.  Yes. 

i^.  Where  did  he  live  before  he  went  there;  was  it  in  Duke 
Street  ? 

.'^..  I  believe  it  was,  but  I  cannot  fuy. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  We  here  ciofe  our  evidence  on  the 
part  of  the  profecution. 

\End  of  the  Evidence  for  the  Creww.J 


S  2  PRISONEF 


PRISOiVER's  DEFENCE. 

The  evidence  being  cloCed  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  a  more 
than  common  anxiety  manifefted  itfelt"  in  the  Court ;  and  Air. 
Erfkine  being  arrived  in  his  place  about  a  quarter  after  one 
o'clock,  he  arofe  and  addrefled  himfelf  to  Uie  Court  in  a  Speech 
which  lafted  for  fix  hours,  as  follows. 


SPEECH 


SPEECH 


THE   HON,    THOMAS  ERSKINE, 

IN    DEFENCE    OF 

THOMAS     HARDY. 


AI(jy  it  pleafe  your  Lordjh'ips — Gentlemen  of  the  Jurjt 

BEFORE  I  proceed  to  difcharge  the  very  momentous  duty' 
caft  upon  me  to-day,  I  defu-e,  in  the  firft  place,  to  return  my 
thanks  to  the  Court  for  having  adjourned  their  proceedings  to  an 
hour  which  has  afforded  me  an  opportunitv  to  take  that  neceffary 
re£x-efhment  which  nature  dem.anded,  and  of  looking  a  little  at 
the  evidence  which  has  heen  given  in  this  caufe.  I  have  aifo  to 
thank  you,  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  for  the  vciy  condefcending 
and  obliging  manner  in  which  you  at  once  afiented  to  an  ad- 
journm.ent  fo  effential  to  my  accommodation,  and  to  my  being  at 
all  qualified  to  the  tafk  in  which  I  am  now  to  be  engaged. 

Gentlemen,  before  I  proceed  to  the  conftderation  of  the  cafe', 
either  as  it  regards  the  law  or  the  evidence,  I  wiih  to  put  afide 
all  that  I  find  in  the  fpeech  of  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney 
General,  that  is  collateral  to  the  queftion,  and  in  which  I  am 
perfectly  agreed  with  him  :  and  therefpre,  firft,  in  the  nafne  of 
the  prifonei-,  and  uttering  his  fentiments ;  and  fecondly,  for  my- 
ielf,  as  I  agree  with  him  in  the  fentiments,  which  are  well  known 
to  be  my  own,  I  defire  to  fubfcribe  to  all  that  eulogium  which. 
he  pronounced  upon  the  conftitution  of  our  fathers  i  to  all  that 
praife  which  he  beftowed  on  the  law  and  conftitution  of  Eng- 
land, becaufe  it  M-^as  that  which  every  good  man  muft  wiih  to 
hear. 

But,  Gentlemen,  having  premifed  this  genuine  expreflion  of 
our  feelings,  I  truft  not  lefs  fincere  than  thojfe  which  dictated  the 
pane^vric  of  the  Attorney  General,  what  is  it,  1  will  afk,  that 
entitFes  the  conftitution  to  that  eulogium  he  fo  juftly  beftowed 
upon  it  ?  What  renders  it  the  object  of  our  love  and  reverence  ? 
I  will  not  go  at  prefent  into  that,  which,  moft  undoubtedly,  is  a 
very  effential  part  of  it,  the  fhare  the  people  have  in  making 
their  own  laws  by  their  reprefentatives  :  I  fpeak  of  that  equ-al  pro- 
tedtlon  in  the  language  of  my  learned  friend  which  the  laws  of 
England  offer  to  all,  and  the  fecurity  which  men  have  under  its 
impartial  adniiniftration  of  juftice.  The  fecond  obfervation  which 
toy  learned  friend  made,    and  upon  v/hich   he  feemed  to  lay 
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great  ftrefs,  was,  t'o  dcfcant  upon  and  deplore  the  anarchy  and  ca- 
lamities that  prevail  in  France.  I  may,  before  I  fit  down,  have 
occafion  to  trace,  with  fome  accuracy,  the  caufes  of  fuch  events. 
No  man,  I  am  fure,  can  lament  thofe  calamities  more  than  I  do ; 
but,  waiting  for  the  feafon  for  fuch  obfervations,  let  us  confidcr 
what  the  evil  is  that  we  have  to  deplore,  or  rather  that  the  people 
of  France  have  to  deplore,  and  wliich  the  Attorney  General  fo 
truly  lamented :  it  is  that,  under  the  'dominion  of  a  barb.irous 
ftate  neceffity,  all  law  is  at  an  end.  No  man  can  fay  that  his 
life,  his  liberty,  his  reputation,  or  any  one  blefling  for  which 
men  enter  into  civil  fociety,  is  fecuied  to  him  for  one  moment, 
if  he  be  accufed  of  federalifm,  rnoderatifm,  or  incivifm;  or 
whatever  the  cry  of  the  day  may  be,  the  accufation  is  inilantly 
followed  by  the  fentence  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal ;  follow- 
ing quickly  each  other,  as  the  thunderbolt  purfues  i\ie  flafh  of 
lightning.  The  mornent  a  man  is  arrefted  for  any  crime  againft 
the  ftate,  he  can  fee  his  fam.ily  no, more.  Such  is  the  ftate  of 
France,  and  fuch,  as  I  have  before  defcribed  it  to  be,  is  the  ftate 
of  EnglaP-d. 

But  vv'hat  is  the  inference  to  be  drav/n  with  refpeft  to  the  pre- 
fent  cafe  ?  Alas!  if  this  profecution  be  brought,  v/hich  I  take  it 
for  granted  it  is,  to  avert  from  Great  Britain  thofe  horrors  and 
talamities  we  have  been  lamenting,  which  might  arife  fiom  con- 
fufion  and  anarchy ;  if  It  be  to  continue  the  bleffiags  we  enjoy 
tinder  our  happy  conftitution,  I  call  upon  you  to  let  vny  client 
fliare  in  the  blelfings :  I  call  upon  you  to  avert  fuch  calamities 
from  falling  upon  the  head  of  the  ui>happy  man  at  the  bar ;  let 
him  not  luffer  under  thofe  general  expofitions  of  tyrannical  laws, 
tyraiinically  executed ;  let  him  not  be  rafhly  hurried  away  to  ex- 
ecutioi\  for  an  honeft  and  well-meaning  enthufiafm  for  the  confti-i 
tution,  as  if  you  were  defirous  to  infure  Its  prefervation  at  any 
price :  for,  I  believe,  in  former  Inftances  in  the  hiftory  of  this 
country,  in  which  we  have  to  lament  the  murdering  of  innocent 
perfons  under  legal  pretexts,  which  have  brought  reproach  upon 
counlellors  ot  fl'ate,  have  often  happened  more  from  the  miftaken, 
but  honeft  zeal  for  the  conftitution  of  their  country,  c;irrying 
them  beyond  the  line,  than  from  that  brutal  ferocity  v/hich  is  im- 
puted to  men  defervedly.     So  much  for  that. 

It  Is  neceifary,  then,  that  yon.  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  fhould 
guard  againft  this  fource  of  delufion  and  injuftice  ;  and  if  this 
profecution  is  brought  for  the  prefervation  of  the  prcfent  law  and 
conftitution,  I  alk,  what  is  there  in  the  law  and  conftitution  of 
this  country  for  the  unfortunate  perfon  at  the  bar  ?  I  call  upon 
you  to  adminifter  the  law  to  him  in  its  ftricft  and  rigid  letter, 
that  he  may  fay,  If  you  have  occafion  to  decypher  my  conducfl, 
if  yoii  think  me  indifcreet,  if  you  may  think  me  ralh ;  n^,  if 
(but  1  have  no  fear  of  that  in  the  fequel)  you  may  taink  me 
witked,   I  claim,  as  a  fubjed  of  England,  to  ftand  upon  the 
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iaw  ;  and  if  my  conduct,  or  the  conduct  of  thofe  with  whom  t 
have  been  connecflea,  is  likely  to  bring  any  evil  upon  the  ftiri-c, 
which  I  did  not  fee  before,  let- parliament  feek  a  remedy  for  that 
evil ;  but  let  me  hold  my  life  under  the  law.  It  muft  be  proved 
to  your  fati^faction,  that  he  h."S  ojfended  ajrainft  the  ftatute  un- 
der which  he  is  indicrc?!^.  He  holds  his  life  by  the  law,  and  by 
the  la\\<he  demands  to  be  tri-d.  I  therefore  aflc  a  far  and  im- 
partial trial.  I  a(k  it  in  the  mofi-  folemn  m.anner  of  the  Court, 
whofe  juftice,  I  am  perfuaded,  will  be  adminiftered  in  mercy. 
I  afk,  if  poflible,  more  emphatically,  of  you,  Gentlemen  of  the 
Jury,  who  are  called  upon,  on  your  oaths,  to  deliver  your  eoun- 
tryman  from  the  charge.  L::ftly,  I  implore  it  of  him,  in  whofe 
hands  2re  all  the  ifTues  of  life,  whofe  juft  and  merciful  eye  ex- 
tends itfelf  over  all  the  tranfa(fl:ions  of  mankind ;  without  whofe 
permifSon  a  fparrow  does  not  fall  to  the  ground,  and  at  whofe 
command  nations  rife  or  fall.  I  implore  him,  and  I  fpeak  with 
all  the  fincerity  that  is  poffible ;  I  implore  him,  and  1  believe  it 
without  fdperllition,  that  he  will  fill  your  minds  v/ith  a  fpirit  of 
juftice  and  truth,  that  may  enable  you,  with  the  afiiftance  of  the 
Court,  to  find  your  way  through  this  labyrinth  of  evidence  be- 
fore you,  fuch  as  never  exhibited  itfelf  in  a  Court  of  juftice 
before ;  a  labyrinth,  in  which  no  man's  life  was  ever  before  in- 
volved, and  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
hiftory  of  Britifti  trials,  nor,  indeed,  in  the  univerfid  annals  of 
human  juftice  orinjufticej  and  give  you  an  opportunity,  there- 
fore, to  do  juftice  between  the  Crown,  the  Country,  and  the 
Prifoner  at  the  bar. 

Gentlemen,  the  firft  thing  in  order  to  be  examined  is  the  bill 
of  indi<ftment,  and  it  charges,  **  That  the  prifoner,  togcth(^- 
with  others,  malicioufly,  traitoroufly,'  and  with  force  and  arms, 
.did,  amongft  themfelves,  and  other  falfe  traitors,  conlpire, 
compafs,  and  imagine  to  incite  infurredion,  rebellion,  and  v/ar, 
againft  the  King;  and  to  fubvert  the  legiflature,  rule,  and  go- 
vernment of  the  kingdom ;  and  to  depofe  the  King  from  the 
royal  ftate,  the  power  and  government  of  the  kingdom ;  and  to 
bring  and  put  our  faid  Lord  the  King  to  death."  And  then  goes 
on,  "  And  to  fulfil,  and  perfect,  and  bring  to  eff^ect,  their  moft  evil 
and  wicked  treafon,  and  treafonable  compaffings  and  imaginations 
aforefaid,  viz.  to  bring  and  put  the  King  to  death;  they  met, 
confpired  among  themfelves,  and  other  traitors,  to  the  jurors  uii- 
known,  to  caufe  and  procure  a  convention  and  meeting  of  diver* 
fubjeets  to  be  affembled  vvithin  the  kingdom,  with  intent." 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  I  have  obferved  you  extremely  atten- 
tive in  taking  the  evidence  hi  the  courfe  of  the  caufe;  allow  me, 
then,  to  call  your  attention,  particularly  to  what  is  the  fubftance, 
and  what  alfo  the  form  of  the  charge  is,  "  With  intent,  and  in 
order  that  the  perf  xis  fo  aflembled  at  fuch  convention  and  meet- 
ing, Ihould  and  niight,  traitoroufly  wittigut,  and  ia  defiance  of, 
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the  authority,  and  agalnPc  the  will  of  parliament,  fubvert  and 
alter,  and  caufe  to  be  fubverted  and  altered,  the  legiflature,  rule 
and  government  of  the  country;  and  d!?pofe,  and. caufe  to  be  de- 
pofed,  our  Lord  the  King  from  his  royal  ftate,  title,  power,  auci 
government  thereof." 

Gentlemen,  this  is  therfirft  overt  a£l  v/hich  is  laid  »in  this  in- 
•dictment ;  the  oharge  upon  which  is,  "  That  the  prifoner  con- 
fpired  the  death  of  the  King ;  and  in  order  to  accomplifh  that 
wicked  and  detcftable  purpofe,  and  in  order  to  fulfil  that  traitor- 
ous intention  of  mind,  did  thofe  overt  acrs  v/hich  arc  charged 
upon  this  record,"  one  of  which  I  have 'already  mentioned ; 
and  another,  is  the  providing  of  arms ;  which  anris  were  alfa 
to  be  ufed  in  order  to  carry  on  this  traitorous  defign  in  order 
to  depofe,  and  put  and  bring  the  King  to  death. 

And  here.  Gentlemen,  two  things  occur  for  confideration,  and 
which  are  abfolutely  neceflary,  in  order  to  eftablifh  tlie  guilt  of 
the  prifoner  under  this  charge:  firft,  what  the  prifoner  at  the  bar 
did;  what  fhare  he  had  in  aflembling  a  convention:  fecondly, 
what  that  convention  was  to  do ;  whether  it  was  to  fubvert  the 
rule  and  order  of  government;  to  aflume  all  the  functions  of  it^ 
to  put  down  the  King's  majefty;  to  depofe  his  government;  and, 
whether,  after  all  that,  you  find  that  he  did  this  in  fulfilment  of 
that  wicked  and  traitorous  intention  which  conftitutes  the  crime. 
For,  if  a  man  does  an  act  in  fulfilment  of  an  intention,  his  mind 
muft  firft  conceive  the  intention,  and  when  his  mind  conceives 
the  wicked  and  deteftable  intention  of  deftroying  the  conilitution 
of  his  country— of  deftroying  the  life  of  the  King;  it  is  the  in- 
tention that  pafTes  through  the  mind  that  alone  attaches  guilt  to 
the  aS:.  If,  therefore,  you  fliould  be  fatisfied  with  refpefl:  to  the 
guilty  intention,  the  next  queftion  is,  whether  the  adts  charged 
upon  this  record,  againft  the  prifoner,  were  done  by  him ;  and 
whether,  if  they  v/eredone  by  him,  he  did  them  in  purfuance^nd 
in  fulfilment  of  the  traitorous  intention  charged. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  the  firft  queftion,  moft  undoubtedly,  for  your 
confideration  is,  a  queftion  to  which  I  muft  ail:  and  implore  the 
attention  of  the  Court,  and  of  the  Attorney  General.  I  mean, 
what  the  law  is  upon  this  momentous  fubjed-;  and.  Gentlemen, 
recollecting  that,  as  I  ftiall  not  have  long  to  live,  and  that  I  am 
not  likely  to  be  aperfon  of  any  authority,  1  fliali  not  prefume  to 
offer  you  any  thing  of  my  own ;  all  I  have  to  fay  upon  this  part 
of  the  cafe  is  merely  introduftory,  that  you  may  underftand  the 
authorities  which  i  iliall  produce  in  the  courfe  of  the  caufe.  I 
fri;:f.ll  not  be  fufpected,  I  am  fure,  of  ftanding  up  to  oppofe  my 
judgement  to  tlic  judgement  of  that  moft  excellent  and  venerable 
judge,  Lord  Hale,  v/hofe  memory  will  exift  in  this  country  as 
long  as  the  adminiftration  of  pure  juftice  can  exift;  neither  do  I 
wiJii  to  oppofe  any  thing  in  the  other  authorities  ftated  by  the 
Atttjrney  General,  bgcatiTe  it  is  not  neceflary  for  the  cafe  of  my 
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client  at  all ;  nor  fljiould  I  reap  much  benefit  from  the  Court  if  I 
were  fet  up  in  oppofition  to  them ;  my  obfervations  are  to  be 
confiftent  with  thofc  authorities. 

Gentlemen,  my  honourable  friend,  for  fo  I  often  have  called 
him,  and  fo  1  will  continue  to  call  him,  has  not  cited  cafes  which 
have  been  the  difgrace  of  the  jufticc  of  this  country  in  formet 
times;  he  has  not  dated  any  of  thofe  foul  murders  which  have 
been  committed  under  the  colour  of  lav/;  but  I  think  his  re- 
marks were  founded  upon  grave  and  reverend  authorities  of  law^ 
Gentlemer;,  I  confefs  that  I  draw  from  thofe  authorities,  andfroiu 
■the  whole  adminiftration  of  juftice  in  the  country,  a  very  dif- 
ferent dcducHon ;  and,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  difcover,  the  dilfer- 
eirce  that  has  Arifen  between  us,  has  been  rather  a  tripping  of  ex- 
predion  than  any  material  difference. 

Bur,  Gentlemen,  bciore  I  be^!;in,  I  have  only  to  fay  this,  when 
r  fpeak  of  ^epofmg  the  King,  which  I  have  more  particularly  in 
view,  1  beg  you  to  underftanJ  that  it  is  necefTary  for  you  to  guard 
againft  thofe  conftructions  of  trcafon  which  are  fuppofed  to  exiit 
in  this  cauie;  becaufe,  unlefs  you  do  guard  againft  them,  I  fliall 
lay  this  commentary  of  my  Lord  Hale  and  Sir  JVIichael  Fofter  as 
much  out  of  the  queftion  as  if  there  h.id  been  no  trial  at  all. 

Gentlemen,  I  dare  not  proceed  without  remarking,  that  I  ftand 
here  in  a  very  delicate  and  critical  fitUiUion ;  it  is  not  this  cafe 
Oiily,  but  there  are  men  who  ftand  behind,  whofe  trials  arc  to 
come  on  afterwards,  involved  in  this  queltion,  and  therefore  it 
will  be  neceflary  to  take  a  large  field,  in  order  that  the  law  may 
be  underftood  in  the  outfet. 

As  trial  is  nothing  more  than  the  application  of  fa6ls  difclofed 
in  evidence  to  a  rule  of  human  a<5lion  or  condu6t,  the  breach  and 
violatioii  of  which  conftitutes  tlie  charge,  the  preliminary  difcuf- 
fion  muft  tend  to  difcover  what  the  law  is,  and  what  is  the  breach 
of  it  which  the  prifoner  is  called  upon  to  anfwer.  To  do  this  as 
becomes  me,  upon  fo  folemn  and  aweful  an  occafion,  I  muft  re- 
fort  to  the  hiftory  of  the  country,  to  the  records  of  the  law,  and 
to  the  authoritative  writings  of  the  moft  learned  men  upon  the 
iubje(ft  of  high  treafon.  In  doing  t'lis,  it  is  not  my  defire,  as  I 
have  before  declared  to  you,  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  to  prefs 
upon  you  any  theories  or  opinions  of  my  own,  but  to  extract, 
by  legal  reafoning,  from  thofe  unerring  Iburces,  the  law  of  the 
land  upon  the  fubjeift. 

Gentlemen,  in  keeping  my  word  with  you,  I  hope,  that  if  his 
Lordfhip  hnds  me  wandering  froni  the  queftion,  he  will  have  the 
goodnefs  to  call  me  back  to  it,  that  I  may  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  go  on  ftep  by  itep.  As  to  the  crime  of  high  trcafon  at 
common  law,  before  the  ftatute  of  the  25th  of  Edv/ard  111.  upon 
which  the  prefent  indictment  arid  every  indictment.muft  nov/  be 
formed,  iittle  need  be  faid  concerning  it;  and  I  IhsU  difrniis  the 
confideration  of  the  coinnuii  i --v  on  the  f-ojecc  gl"  l^a:Wo  with 
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the  obfervation  of  that  great  and  venerable  Judge,  Hale,  whofe 
memory  will  lall:  as  long  as  Law  or  Conftitution  fhall  remain  to 
Englishmen.  And,  Gentlemen,  you  will  underftand,  that  v/lrcn 
I  look  at  this  paper,  I  am  reading  from  it.  It  is  a  paper  which 
I  have  tranfcribed  with  my  own  hand,  and  the  Attorney  General 
will  find,  that  I/Ord  Hale  fays,  that  "  At  common  law  there  was 
great  latitude  in  raifing  offences  to  the  crime  and  puniiliment  of 
treafon^  by 'way  of  interpretation  and  arbitrary  conftruction, 
which  brought  in  great  uncertainty  and  confufion  ;  accroaching 
(i.e.  encroachin2;)  on  royal  power  (before  the  ftatute  of  Ed- 
ward III.  upon  v/hich  this  trial  is  founded)  was  an  ufual  charge 
of  treafon  antiente,  though  a  very  uncertain  charge,  fo  that  no 
man  couFd  tell  what  it  was,  or  what  defence  to  make  to  it." 

My  learned  friend-,  with  the  candour  that  belongs  tohim,  ftated 
the  very  pafiage  to  you  that  I  am  now  commenting  upon.  Lord 
Flaie  goes  on,  and  (bates  the  various  cafes  cf  opprefTvm,  and  the 
cruel  fentences  that  took  place,  and  concludes  with  this  obferva- 
tion: '■^  By  thofe  and  the  like  inftances  that  might  be  given,  it 
appears  how  arbitrary  and  uncertain  t!ie  law  of  treafon  was  be- 
fore the  flatute  $5£h  Edward  III.  whereby  it  came  to  pafs,  that 
a4moft  every  offence  that  was,  or  ieemcd  to  be,  a  breach  of  the 
faith  and  allegiance  due  to  the  King,  was,  by  conftruclion,  and 
confequence,  and  interpretation,  railed  into  the  offence  of  high 
treafon."  This  is  the  lamentation  of  my  Lord  Hale,  that  up- 
riglit  worthy  Judge,  of  the  ftate  of  this  country,  before  this  ffa- 
tute  was  made  to  remedy  this  Ijiconvenienct:;  he  then  fays,  that 
the  ftatute  v/as  made  to  remedy  that  inconvenience  :  and  my 
Lord  Coke,  in  his  third  Inftitute,  fays,  "  The  Parliament  that 
paffed  this  ftatute  was  called,  as  they  well  dciervai,  -  Pari'u/mcn- 
tu?n  Ben^diiluvi^  the  Bkffed  Piuiiament."  And  the  like  houour 
Was  given  to  it  by  the  different  ftatutes,  which,  from  time  to 
time,  brought  back  treafon  to  its  ftandard,  all  agreeing  in  mag- 
nifying and  extolling  this  bleffed  acl:. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  this  ftatute  which  has  had  the  panegyric 
of  fuch  great  men,  which  my  Lord  Hale  and  my  Lord  Coke 
have  fpotcen  of  v/ith  fuch  refpecr,  and  which  the  Attorney-  Ge- 
neral for  the  Crown  has  fpoken  of  Avith  the  fame  refpect  and  re- 
verence with  v/hich  thofe  great  men  in  their  different  times  have 
fpoken  of  it,  would  very  little  have  defcrved  that  eulogium,  if 
it  had  not  tafcen  care  to  make  ufe  of  and  preferve  fuch  expref-- 
fions  as  could  not  be  mifunderftood  or  miitaken.  For,  to  fay- 
that  a  ftatute  is  to  be  called  a  bleffed  ftatute,  becaufe  its  object 
was  to  prevent  the  miferies  that  had  fallen  upon  the  country  with 
refpedt  to  high  treafon,  and  yet  be  drawn  m  fuch  a  foolilh  and 
huddled  manner  as  to  be  unintelligible,  as  rather  to  give  birth 
to,  than  deftroy  the  mifchiefs  it  A^as  propofed  to  remedy^  would 
do  little  credit  to  the  Judges  who  bcftowed  fuch  panegyric;, 
upon  It. 

But, 
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But,  Gentlemen,  the  ftatute  made  uie  of  terms  that  could  not 
be  miftaken  ;  terms,  that  were  well  underftood  in  the  common 
law  of  England  ;  not  lefs  underftood  than  the  term  feiiin  or  dif- 
icifin,  or  any  one  term  in  the  law,  which  there  is  not  a  Judge, 
a  Counf-l,  an  Attorney,  or  an  Attorney's  Clerk,  who  decs  not 
underftand  it :  but  I  muft  take  care  that  I  give  you  nothing  of 
my  o^vn.  Mr.  Juftice  Fofler  fays,  and  Mr.  Juflice  Foiter  again 
candidly  ftatcd  this  paflage,  which  will  entitle  me  at  once  to  put 
afide  all  his  obfervations  that  go  at  all  in  oppofitlon  to  tliat  paf- 
flige,  that,  by  the  ancient  common  law  of  the  country,  compaf- 
fing  tlie  death  of  any  man,  (not  the  King,)  though  you  do  not 
accomplilh  your  objedt,  was  felony:  the  law  confidered,  that 
the  non-accomplifhment  of  the  objeiR:  frequently  arofe  more  from 
difappointment,  than  from  any  merit  to  the  man  whof.^  purpofes 
were  v/icked,  and  they  put  the  intention  for  the  deed.  You  will 
find  the  ancient  books  full  of  c?A'^s  of  compailing  the  death  of  a 
fubjecTi:.  Then,  lays  Mr,  Juftice  Fofler,  in  order  that  the  ftatute 
of  treafon  might  be  certainly  and  perfectly  underftood,  it  made 
ufe  of  the  word  compaiTing  the  death.  I  will  read  the  words. 
Mr.  Juftice  Fofter  fays,  "  The  ancient  writers,  in  treating  of 
felonious  homicide,  confidered  the  felonious  intention  mani- 
fefted  by  plain  fails,  not  by  bare  words  of  any  kind,  in  the  fame 
light,  in  point  of  guilt,  as  homicide  itfelf.  The  rule  was, 
voluntas  reputabatur  pro  fa^o^  the  will  is  confidered  as  the  deed  ; 
and  while  this  rule  prevailed,  the  nature  of  the  offence  was  ex- 
prefTed  by  the  term  compafTmg  the  death.  This  rule  (I  am  flill 
reading  Mr.  Juftice  Fofter)  this  rule  has  been  long  laid  afide  as 
too  rigorous  in  the  cafe  of  common  perfons ;  but  in  the  cafe  of 
the  King,  Queen,  and  Prince,  the  ftatute  of  treafon  has,  with 
great  propriety,  retained  it  in  its  full  extent  and  rigour ;  and, 
in  defcribing  the  oftence,  has  likewife  retained  the  ancient  mode 
or  expreflion.  When  a  man  doth  compafs  or  imagine  the  death  - 
o[  ou;'  Lord  the  King,  or  of  our  Lady  his  Qiteen,  or  of  their 
eldeft  Son  and  Heir,  and  thereof  be  provablemcnt^  that  is,  pro- 
vably  upon  fufficient  proof,  attainted  of  open  deed  by  people  of 
his  condition."  He  goes  on  and  fays,  "  The  words  of  the  fta- 
tute defcriptive  of  the  oftence  muft  be  ftrielly  purfued  in  every 
indiiSlmeut  for  this  fpecies  of  treafon.  It  muft  charge,  that  the 
d:;fendant  did  tralforoufty  compafs  and  imagine  the  King's  deaths 
and  then  go  on  and  charge  -the  feveral  a6ts  made  ufe  of  by  the 
prifoner  to  eftecStuate  his  traitorcus  purpofe.  For,  the  com'paff- 
ing  the  King's  death  is  the  treafon,  and  the  overt  a6ts  are  the 
means  made  ufe  of  to  effectuate  the  intentions  and  imaginations 
of  the  heart ;  and  therefore,  in  the  cafe  of  tlie  regicides,  the 
indictment  charged  that  they  did  traitoroufly  compals  and  ima- 
gine the  death  of  the  King  \  and  the  taking  oft'  his  head  was 
laid,  among  others,  as  an  overt  adl  of  compaliing  his  death  ;  and 
the  perfon  who  was  fuppofed  to  have  given  the  mortal  ftroke 
T  X  was 
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was  convicfted  on  the  fame  indiilment."  Surely,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  of  his  bting  well  convicted  of  the  intention,  v/hen  he 
had  done  the  a61:,  which,  to  every  man  of  common  kni'e  and 
common  reafon,  fhews  he  mufl  have  had  the  intention  to  do. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  will  call  you  to  my  Lord  Hale.  Gen- 
tlemen,  when  I  came  to  fee  all  the  manufcripts  of  my  Lord 
Hale,  which  I  was  favoured  with  by  a  learned  gentleman  at  the 
Bar,  Mr.  Hardinge,  it  is  aftonifliing  what  his  manufcripts  are  in 
his  own  hand,  fcarcely  legible,  yet  containing  the  moft  valuable 
remarks  upon  the  law  of  England.  Mr.  Juffice  Fofter  was  alfo 
a  humane  and  eminent  Judge ;  and  Mr.  Juftice  Fofter  here  fays, 
the  ftatute  retained  the  ancient  mode  of  expreffion  ;  and,  if  it 
retained  the  expreffion,  it  muft  retain  the  meaning.  But  in 
order  to  make  the  ftatute  certain,  looking  back  to  what  felonious 
homicide  had  been,  taking  the  intention  for  the  deed,  it  deter- 
mined that  nothing  could  be  a  comparing  the  death  of  the  King, 
that  would  not  apply  to  the  cafe  of  a  common  man:  and  no 
man  approves  more  highly  than  I  do  of  fetting  a  hedge  about  the 
facred  head  of  the  King,  (this  is  my  interpolation,)  and  bind- 
ing it  with  my  foot.  In  the  next  flep,  and  building  upon  that 
authority,  I  fay,  that  nothing  can  be  a  compaffing  the  death  of 
the  King  under  the  ftatute  of  Edward  the  Third,  which  would 
not,  having  been  previoufly  applied  to  a  common  man,  have  made 
It  a  felony :  fo  that  the'  fame  wicked  intention  of  a  man,  mean- 
ing evidently  the  death  of  another  man,  conftituting  felony  in 
the  law,  againft  the  King  would  be  treafon.  I  beg  pardon 
for  ufmg  my  own  words,  but  here  comes  Mr.  Juftice  Fofter.  In 
his  difcourfe  of  high  treafun,  p.  207,  he  fays,  "  All  the  words 
defcriptive  of  the  offence,  if  a  man  fhall  comp^fs  and  imagine, 
and  thereof  be  attainted  of  open  deed,  are  plainly  borrowed  from 
the  common  law,  and  theref)re  muit  bear  the  fame  conftruiftioa 
they  did  at  common  law."  Now  is  not  that  diftinifl:  ?  I  will 
read  it  again  :  "  All  the  words  defcriptive  of  the  offence,  if  a 
man  fhall  compafs  and  imagine,  and  thereof  be  attainted  of  open 
deed,  are  plainly  borrowed  from  the  common  law,  and  therefore 
muft  bear  the  fame  conftrucftion  they  did  at  common  law." 

Why,  Gentlemen,  my  Lord  Coke,  (in  the  fame  mamier  when 
he  is  commenting  on  this,)  that  great  oracle  of  the  law,  and  the 
beft  oracle  that  can  be  confulted  on  the  Ibtute  of  treafon,  when 
one  ftands  up  for  a  prifoncr,  becaufe,  of  all  the  prerogative  law- 
yers that  ever  exifted.  Lord  Coke  was  the  man  j  and  his  dif- 
graceful,  contemptible  condu61:  as  Attorney  General,  in  the  cafe 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  will  go  down  with  him  and  tarnifli  all 
his  honours ;  and  my  honourable  and  learned  friend,  the  prefent 
Attorney  General,  though  his  writings  may  not,  he  will  go 
down  to  p.ofterity  with  more  ec/at  than  Lord  Coke,  with  all  hi$ 
prerogative  knowledge,  Inftitutes,  6cc.  But  then,  Lord  Coke 
IS  my  muji,  for  nobody  difputcs  his  authority.  In  his  Commen- 
tary 
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tary  he  fays,  ^^  Let  us  fee  firft  what  compaffing  the  deatli  of  the 
fubjecl  was  before  the  making;  of  this  rtatute."  Lord  Coke  takes 
the  ftatute  word  by  word,  which  is  ihe  moft  accurate  way  of  com- 
menting. The  firll  thing  he  fiys  is,  "  Let  us  fee  what  compafling 
the  death  of  the  fubjccl  was  bjfore  tli«  making  of  tliis  flatute, 
when  voluntas  reputnhatur  pro  farth^  the  will  was  taken  for  the 
deed  :"  thus  falling  in  with  the  opinion  of  Judge  Foftcr.  "Now 
what  was  the  Englifn  of  that?  I  am  going  to  fliew  you,  the 
ftudent,  you  who  are  to  learn  the  law  of  the  land,  what  a  com- 
pafting  the  death  of  the  King  was ;  but  that  I  cannot  do,  till  I 
look  at  the  common  law,  and  fee  wh::t  was  the  compafling  the 
death  of  a  fubjedl:,  the  expreffion  Iviving  the  fame  con{Vru(?tion 
as  at  common  1;  w."  And  then  he  goes  on  Hating  the  various  forts 
of  afTault,  as  homicide,  murder,  attacks  on  tliem  in  the  night, 
afTaults  alfo  with  intent  to  murder ;  and  then  he  ftates,  that  the 
■crime  coiififts  in  the  traitorous  intention. 

Notwithftanding  the  benevolent  precifion  of  this  ftatute,  it  is 
lamentable  to  fee  the  depari-urcs  from  it,  which  mark  and  disfigure 
our  hiftory.  But,  at  the  fame  time,  it  fhouM  be  a  theme  of  con- 
folation  to  Engliftimcn,  to  refleft,  that  as  often  as  in  arbitrary 
and  wicked  times  it  was  invaded  by  ftrvile  l-'arliaments  and  fer- 
vile  Judges,  the  juftice  of  better  Judges  and  better  Parliaments 
brought  the  law  back  to  the  ancient  ftandard.  Thefe  invading 
ftatutes  and  judgements,,  and  their  repeals,  were  indeed  diicifive 
of  the  true  conftruiff  ion  of  the  ftatute. 

Gentlemen,  the  ftatute  of  the  25th  of  Edward  IIL  bad  ex- 
prefsly  directed  that  nothing  fliould  be  declared  to  be  treafon  but 
cafes  within  its  enacting  letter. 

Gentlemen,  having  thus  got  at  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  true 
meaning  of  the  ftatute,  I  rather  think  my  learned  friend,  who  is 
taking  notes,  will  not  find  much  reafon  to  differ  with  me  as  we 
travel  on  in  the  caufe.  Lord  Hale  fays,  upon  ftat.  25  Edw.  IIL 
"  Yet  things  were  fo  carried  by  parties  and  factions  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  reign  of  Richard  iL  that  the  ftatute  was  but  little  ob- 
ferved ;  but  as  this  or  that  party  got  the  better,  fo  the  crime  of 
high  treafon  was,  in  a  manner,  ;u-bitrarily  impofed  and  adjudged  j 
which,  by  letting  in  of  conftruftive  treafons,  and  which,  by 
various  viciflitudes  and  revolutions,  mifchicfed  all  parties,  firit 
and  laft,  and  left  a  great  unfettlcdnefs  and  unquietnefs  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  was  one  of  the  occafions  of  the  unhap- 
pinefs  of  that  King."  Not  contented  with  the  ftatute  of  Ed- 
ward IIL  which  had  been  wifely  a.ade,  at  once  for  the  protedtion 
of  the  King  and  the  fubje>ff,  extending  it  beyond  that,  and  wifhmg 
to  make  laws,  cauhng  great  unhappinefs  to  m3:i.  And  Blackftone 
fays,  "  This  prince,  not  contented  with  tlie  ftatute  of  the  25th  of 
Edward  111.  ftretching  the  laws  and  carrying  them  farther  than 
juftige  called  for,  (which  never  produced  any  good  effect  to  them 
that  ftretchcd  them,)  within  two  years  after  tins  new  law  was  ob- 
tained, 
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tained,  which  made  the  bare  purpofe  and  intention  of  killing  atid 
depofino;  tr^^ifon,  this  very  prince  was  both  depofcd  and  murdered." 
Lord  Hale  fays,  "All  this  mifchief  was  produced  by  the  flat.  21ft 
Rich.  11.  which  fays,  ^  That  every  m;5n  that  compafies  or  purfucs 
the  death  of  the  King,  or  to  depofe  him,  or  refuf-s  to  render  up 
his  homage,  &c.  and  if  that  he  duly  attainted  or  adjudged,  fl:iall  be 
adjudged  a  traitor  of  high  treafon  againfl  the  Crown.'  This  (favs 
Lord  Hale)  was  a  fiiare  to  the  fubjecl,  infomuch  that  the  Itatute 
of  the  iftof  Henry  IV.  which  repealed  it,  recited,  that  no  man 
knew  how  he  ought  to  behave  himfelf,  to  do,  fpeak,  or  fay,  for 
doubt  of  fuch  pains  of  treafon;  (this  is  lyord  Hale)  and  therefore 
wholly  to  remove  the  prejudice  which  might  crfnic  to  the  King's 
fubjeft?,  the  flatute  of  the  ift:  of  Henry  IV.  chap.  10.  was  made, 
which  brought  brxk  treafon  to  the  flandard  of  the  25th  of  Ed- 
ward III." 

Now  here  let  us  paufc— What  was  it  that  the  flatute  of 
Richard  II.  did  that  produced  all  this  mifery  to  the  fubject  ? 
What  did  it  do  ?  How  did  it  enlarge  the  ftatute  of  Edward  III.  ? 
Compaffing  and  imagining  the  King's  death,  \v?.s  mod  undoubt- 
edly treafon  before  that;  levying  war  againft  the  King  and  his 
realm  was  alf->  treafon  by  the  firft  branch  of  the  flatute  of  Ed- 
ward ;  and,  therefore,  in  tliis  place  I  will  read  to  you  the  very 
fir/l  words  of  the  ftatute  of  Edward,  fliewing,  that  the  King's 
authority  is  well  taken  care  of  by  this  ftatute.  "  Whereas  divers 
opinions  have  been,  before  this  time,  in  what  cafe  treafon  fhalt 
be  faid,  and  in  what  not ;  the  King,  at  the  requeft  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons,  hath  made  a  declarafion,  in  the  manner  as  hereafter 
f^'Ioweth  :  that  is  to  fay,  when  a  man  doth  compafs  or  imagine 
the  death  of  our  Lord  the  King,  or  of  our  Lady  his  Qiieen,  or 
of  their  eldeft  Son  and  Heir,"  that  is  one  treafon  :  "  Or,  if  a 
man  do  levy  war  againft  our  Lord  the  King  in  his  realm,"  and 
fo  on,  that  is  another  treafon  :  but  if  every  levying  of  war  againft 
the  King  in  the  realm  was  in  all  cafes  fubftantially  the  fame  trea- 
fon as  compaffing  and  imagining  his  death,  It  would  be  faying 
the  thing  twice  over.  If  a  nsan  is  charged  with  compaffing  the 
King's  death,  you  cannot  produce  evidence  of  his  having  levied 
war  againft  the  King :  not  that  the  poor  man  at  the  bar  has  levied 
war — no  fuch  thing ;  but  if  that  fubftantially  v/ere  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  treafon,  and  not  evidence  in  fome  circumftances  of 
the  treafon,-  it  would  have  been  the  moft  ridiculous  ftatute  in  the 
world,  if  every  levying  of  war  againft  the  King  is  compaffing 
his  death :  to  compafs  the  death  of  the  King,  that  is  one  ireafor,, 
2iid  levying  war  againft  the  King  in  his  reahm,  is  another  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  treafon.  But  the  ftatute  does  not  ftop  there  ;  it  fays, 
"■  Or  be  adherent  to  the  King's  enemies  in  his  realm,  and  giving 
to  them  aid  and  comfort.''  Then  the  law  goes  on  ftill  further, 
and  provides  for  the  fafety  of  the  honourable  men  now  fitting 
upon  the  bench,  and  makes  it  liigh  trcafoii  to  kill  them  in  the 

execution 
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e.Vecution  of  their  office,  but  it  does  not  make  It  high  treafon 
to,  compafs  their  deaths.  And  if  a  man  was  to  write  a  thouflmd 
letters,  the  ultimate  end  of  which  Is  to  deftroy  the  Judges  in  the 
execution  of  their  office,  and  it  could  he  pjoved  by  a  thousand 
witnefles,  it  would  be  no  more  tR'an  a  mifdemea,nour,  becaufs  it 
is  not  treafon  to  compafs  their  deaths.  But  taking  the  will  for 
the  deed  is  the  great  hedge  fet  round  the  head  of  the  King  ;  and  I 
will  tell  you  why,  becaufe  the  naturallife  of  man  requires  a  great 
deal  more  proted'tion  than  his  authority.  A  man  may  be  beyond 
i"e;i,  and  fpeak  thefe  words :  "  If  I  can  get  at  the  King,  I  will 
kill  him  ;"  as  Crohagan  {^lid  in  Spain — If  I  ca-n  get  at  the  Kin^, 
I  zvili  kill  him  ;  and  when  he  came  to  England  he  v/as  profe- 
cuted.  The  indi(fl:ment  charged,  that  he  came  for  the  purpofe 
of  killing  the  King,  the  Jury  found  him  guilty,  and  he  was  ex- 
ecuted. And  a  moll  excellent  law  it  is  to  preferv^e  the  life  of  the 
Sovereign,  in  whom  fo  many  valu?^ble  advantages  are  fummed 
up;  h^it  it  is  not  fo  in  regard  to  apy  attack  on  his  authoriiy,  that 
is  fafficiently  protected  without :  becaufe,  what  signifies  an  at- 
tack on  his  authority,  when  furrounded  by  all  the  army  of  the 
Hate,  and  his  authority  ?  Therefore  the  ftatute  of  Edward  III. 
docs  not  put  a  confpiring  to  lew  war  upon  the  fame  footing  as 
levying  war  ;  that  was  made  treafon  by  the  2 lit  of  Richard  II. 
If  a  man  rides  out  and  coliects  men  to  levy  w^,  that  is  treafon. 
Aien  ufed  formerly  to  go  out  to  tilts  and  tournamejits,  and  op- 
pofe  their  King  ;  but  the  legiflature  knew  that  the  King's  autho- 
rity might  protect  the  King,  and  therefore  they  did  not  conlider 
a  confpiracy  to  levy  wr.r  as  levying  war  actually.  The  aft  fays, 
"  If  you  confpire  the  death  of  th.e  King,  Qiieen,  or  Prince  of 
V/ales."  Now  the  Priiice  of  Wales  has  no  political  capacity, 
he  is  a  private  man,  and  yet  to  compafs  his  death  is  equally 
Cjieafon  with  the  Kiiig's  or  Q^uen'i,  Hy  ^"^^^  ^^  ^^  meant  to 
preferve  the  fuccelfion  to  the  Crov/n,  and  guard  his  facred  pcr- 
fon.  But  is  the  ftate  ftill  fafe  I  If  a  man  writes  a  Icstter  to  the 
enemies  of  the  ftate,  then  it  comes  under  the  treafon  of  adherence 
to  the  King's  enemies  ;  and  the  Attorney  Gejierui  v/ill  fje,  as  I 
go  on  in  this  argument,  that  there  are  undoubtedly  coiLfpiracies 
to  levy  war,  which  would  afford  fatisfactory  evidence,  under  fome 
circumrtances,  of  an  intention  to  deftroy  the  King ;  and  whcre- 
ever  an  intention  to  deftroy  the  King's  life  is  proved,  then  he  is 
a  traitor— jiot  for  confpiring  to  levy  war,  ^ut  for  compailinyj 
the  King's  death ;  and  his  intention  of  levying  war  is  laid  be- 
fore the  Jury  as  the  manifellation  of  his  intention  to  deilroy 
the  King. 

Gentlemen,  having  gone  fo  far,  you  fee  the  flatute  of  Hen.  I\'^. 
brought  things  again  to  their  origuial  ftandard.  It  will  be  al- 
ways found,  that  people  will  fometimes  get  beyond  the  mafk ; 
Ibmetimes  men  ruii  too  much  towards  democracy,  and  fometim.cs 
too  much  towards  arillocracy ;  ibmetimes  the  iiionarchy  eets  too 
-■  much 
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much  the  head :  but  fuch  has  been  the  peculiar  prote6iion  and 
fuperintendance  of  Providence  over  this  happy  ifle,  that  we  have 
always  been  preferved,  and  all  things  have  come  round  fafe  at 
laft ;  and  therefore  w^e  mufl  bear  a  little,  and  fee  if  we  cannot 
bring  things  round  a^ain. 

Gentlemen,  the  ffatute  of  Henry  IV.  was  no  fooner  made, 
than  it  fhared  the  fame  fate  with  that  of  Edward  III. — nobody 
attended  to  it.  One  fafftion  overcame  another.  We  had  no 
fuch  Judges  in  thofe  days  as  I  am  now  addreffing,  who  were  in- 
dependent in  their  offices,  holding  their  fituations  for  life;  not 
men  fo  eminently  dill:inguifhed  for  their  impartial  adminiftratioa 
of  juftice ;  but  men  of  the  moft  difhonourable  difpofitions,  and 
fliamefully  dependent  upon  the  Crown.  So  that  we  may  apply 
to  them  the  words  of  tlie  poet : 

"  Wafh'd  from  his  filth  and  fophiftry  in  vain, 

"  The  cur  is  at  his  dirty  work  again." 
For  no  fooner  had  the  ftatute  of  Henry  IV.  put  away  the  old  ita- 
tutes  of  treafon,  than  they  began  to  multiply  treafons  again  abo- 
minably, when  the  fuatute  of  the  ift  of  Mary  was  made,  to 
bring  them  back  again  to  their  original  ftandard ;  and  I  will  give 
you  that  ftatute,  and  Lord  Coke's  commentary  upon  it.  Lord 
Coke  fays,  that  the  ftatute  of  the  i  ft  of  Mary,  was  made  to  re- 
peal all  the  ftatutes  that  had  been  made  in  the  interval  between 
Henry  IV.  when  Henry  IV.  brought  back  that  of  Edward  III. 
by  repealing  the  ftatute  of  Richard  II.  mowed  down  every  thing 
againll:  the  fubject,  and  brought  back  the  ftatute  again. — Lord 
Coke  fays,  "  Before  this  a6t  To  many  treaf  ms  had  been  made  and 
dtclargd  by  zdi  of  parliament  fmce  this  adt  of  the  25th  of  Ed- 
ward III.  fome  in  particular,  and  fome  in  general,  and  in  fuch 
fort  penned,  as  not  only  the  ignorant  and  unlearned  people,  but" 
alfo  learned  and  expert  men  were  many  times  trapped  and  fnare(f ; 
and  fometimes  treafons  made  and  declared  in  one  King's  time  were 
abrogated  in  another  King's  time,  either  by  fpecial  or  general  words, 
fo  as  the  mifchief  before  the  25th  of  Edward  III.  of  the  uncertainty 
what  was  treafon,  and  what  not,  became  to  be  fo  frequent  and 
dangerous,  as  the  fafcft  and  furcft  remedy  was  by  this  excellent 
a6t  of  the  ift  of  Mary,  to  abrogate  and  repeal  all  but  only 
fuch—"  Be  fo  good  as  juft  take  dov,n  this,  if  it  is  not  too  much 
troubJe:  "  but  only  fuch  as  are  fpecined  and  exprefled  in  this, 
ftatute  of  Edward,  by  which  law,  the  fafety  both  of  the  King, 
and  the  fubject,  and  the  prcL^rvation  of  the  commonweal,  is 
wifely  and  fufficiently  provided  for  in  fuch  certainty,  as  nibri 
j-el'dhim  rjl  arbitrio  judich^—'m  \'\ic\\  certainty,  that  nothing  is 
left  to  the  difcretian  of  the  Judges."  You  arc  to  take  what  is  fef 
down  and  fpecified  in  the  ftatute,  for  the  ftatute  was  made  bccaufe 
the  Judges  went  by  their  co/iftrurtions  beyond  the  lawj  and 
therefore  to  make  a  ftatute  to  repeal  judicial  conftruclions,  for 
thum  to  begin  building  again,  would  have  been  a  folly  in  the 
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legiflafure;  a  folly,  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  ftatute  of  ]\iary^ 
where  you  v/ould  fee  they  are  all  repealed.  He  goes  on  and 
further  fays,  "  And  certainly  tlie  two  rules  recited  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  faid  aft  of  the  ift  of  Mary,  are  aflliredly  true." 
Now  here  are  the  two  rules  in  the  preamble,  that  ought  to  be 
engraved  in  the  heart  of  every  man  who  loves  the  King,  and  whd* 
has  any  (hare  in  his  councils. — "  That  the  ftate  of  a  King  iland- 
eth  and  confiilieth  more  afTured  by  the  love  and  f  ivour  of  the  fub- 
je&is  towards  their  Sovereign,  than  in  the  dread  and  fear  of  laws 
made  with  rigorous  pains  and  extreme  punidiment."  And  he 
further  fays,  "  The  ftatute  of  the  ift  of  Mary  fpeaks  a  ftrong 
language  againft  conftrudive  treafons  when  it  fays,  it  was  de- 
clared by  the  whole  parliament,  that  laws  juftly  made  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  whole  commonwealth  without  extreme  pu- 
nifhment,  are  more  often  obeyed  and  kept,  than  laws  and  ftatutes 
made  with  great  and  extreme  punifiimeTits,  whereby  not  only  the 
ignorant  and  rude  unlearned  people,  but  alfo  learned  and  expert 
men,  minding  honefty,  are  oftentimes  trapped  and  fnared." 

Gentlemen,  my  Lord  Hale  and  my  Lord  Coke  ftate  this  fta- 
tute of  Qiieen  Mary,  and  they,  in  their  turns,  make  their  obfer- 
vations  upon  it ;  and  there  is  one  part  I  {hall  now  read  from  my 
Lord  Coke,  to  which  I  pray  your  moft  earneft  attention,  becaufe 
it  will  fhew,  that  if  that  unfortunate  man  before  you  is  judged 
upon  a  fpecies  of  evidence,  fuch  as  was  never  before  heard  of  in 
England,  I  will  venture  to  afSrm,  upon  that  evidence,  that  with 
all  the  attention  you  have  given  it,  I  defy  any  one  of  you  to  fay 
at  this  moment  of  what  it  confilts.-  It  is  fuch  that  I  cannot 
think  of,  without  trembling  for  my  own  life,  and  for  the  life 
of  every  man  in  England.  I  know  not  hov/  it  is  poflible  for 
me  to  ftand  up  to  defend  that  unhappy  man,  being  confcious  I 
cannot  poffibly  underftand  the  evidence  they  have  given — evi- 
dence that  has  confumed  four  days,  which  has  abridged  us  of  the 
lleep  which  nature  requires,  which  has  kept  my  mind  inflamed 
with  agitation  and  dnlrrefs,  and  conlf antly  taking  notes ;  and  the 
indulgence  I  have  received  from  his  Lordfnip  has  only  ferved 
the  purpofe  of  fctting  my  brain  on  lire,  inftead  of  beneliting  by 
the  notes  I  have  taken. 

Nov/,  fee  how  this  tallies  with  what  Lord  Coke  lays ;  and  I 
think  we  had  better  go  home  and  burn  our  books,  and  leave  our 
eulogies  of  thefe  great  men  to  fitter  occahons,  than  preach  up 
their  panegyrics,  and  not  give  the  fubjeiit  the  benefits  derived 
from  them.  My  Lor^  Coke  fays  this  :  "  It  is  agreed  to  be 
obferved  (commenting  on  the  word  provably)  provably  at^ 
tainted:"  for  Lord  Coke  goes  on  always  throughout  his  works, 
commeating  word  by  word.  Books  of  fcience  are  not  made  to 
tickle  the  ear,  but  for  inlfru^lion.  He  goes  on,  and  ftates 
"  provably."  Now,  Gentienie^,  you  will  be  fb  good  as  to  take 
dowii  thcl'e  words;  "  provably,  that  is,  upon  direct  and  manifeit 
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proof,  not  upon  conjectural  prefumptioft?; ,"  fliat  is  to  fay,  that? 
when  you  are  faying  whether  a  man  intended  to  kill  tlie  King  or 
not,  he  niuft  be  provably  attainted ;  you  muft  (hew  that  he  in- 
tended it,  by  bringing  it  home  to  him  in  the  fame  manner  as  if 
he  intended  to  kill  any  other  man.  How  is  that  to  be  done  ? 
"  Not  upon  conjectural  prefamption,  or  inferences,  or  ftrains  of 
Wit,  but  upon  good  and  fufficient  proof.  And  herein  the  ad- 
verb provablement^  provably,  hath  a  great  force,  and  fignifietfi 
a  direCf  plain  proof." 

Gentlemen,  I  have  almoft  forgot  what  a  direct  plain  proof  is. 
It  is  (o  long  fince  I  have  heard  any  thing  that  has  the  fmallefl: 
refemblance  of  what  is  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  the  profeffion 
called  direit  plain  proof,  that  1  have  ahnoft  forgot  what  it  is  ; 
without  which,  a  man  cannot  be  nonfuited  in  an  adtion  for  tea 
pounds — v/hen  another  man  is  to  fuffer  death  for  the  actions  and 
dech'.rations  of  men  he  never  faw,  and  whofe  conduct  it  is  im- 
poffible  he  fliould  knov/  any  thing  of.  He  fj,vs,  "  A  direft  and  plain, 
proof;  which  word  the  King,  the  Lords,  and  Commons  in  par- 
liament, did  ufe,  for  that  the  offence  was  fo  heinous,  and  was  fo 
heavily  and  feverely  puniflied,  as  none  other  the  like,  and  there- 
fore the  offender  muft  provably  be  attainted  ;  which  words  are  as 
forcible  as  upon  direct  and  majiifeft  proof.  Note,  the  word  is 
not  prohably^  for  then  co?n?nune  argumentum  might  have  ferved, 
for  there,  common  argument  would  do." 

We  have  had  very  uncommon  arguments  here ;  but  they  put 
the  cafe  "  provably  attainted,"  to  fignify  the  full  and  unerring 
force  of  legal  demonftration.  Lord  Hale  treads  in  the  fame  path 
with  Lord  Coke,  and  fays,  "  Now,  although  the  crime  of  high 
treafon  is  the  greateft  crime  againft  faith,  duty,  and  human  fo- 
ciety,  and  brings  with  it  the  greateft  and  moft  fatal  dangers  to 
the  government,  peace,  and  happinefs  of  a  kingdom  or  ftate, 
and  therefore  is  defervedly  branded  with  the  higheil:  ignominy, 
and  fubjeoled  to  the  greateft  penalties  that  the  law  can  inflict  j 
yet,  by  thefe  inltances,  and  more  of  this  kind  that  might  be 
given,  it  appears,  iff,  Hov/  neceflliry  it  was  that  there  fhould  be 
fome  fixed  and  fettled  boundary  for  this  great  crime  of  treafon, 
and  of  what  great  importance  the  itatute  of  the  25th  of  £d-. 
ward  liL  was,  in  order  to  that  end.  2dly,  Hov/  dangerous  it  is 
to  depart  from  the  letter  of  that  ftatute ;  and  to  multiply  and 
enhance  crimes  into  treafon  by  ambiguous  and  general  words,  as 
accroaching  of  royal  power,  fubverting  of  fundamental  laws, 
and  the  like.  And,  3dly,  Hov/  dangerous  it  is,  by  conitruc- 
tion  and  analogy,  to  make  treafons  where  the  letter  of  the  law 
has  not  done  it ;  for  fuch  a  method  admits  of  no  limits  or  bounds, 
but  runs  as  far  as  the  wit  and  invention  of  accufers,  and  the 
odioufnefs  and  deteflation  of  perfons  accufed,  will  carry  men.** 
'Z  iiat  is  to  id)'^  the  legiflature,  like  houelt'aiid  hotiourable  men, 
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reeling,  as  all  men  ought  to  feci,  for  the  fafety  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  defirous  of  punifhiiig  any  perfon  who  may  have  done 
any  thing  that  they  conceived  tends  to  any  diforder ;  yet  before 
that  punifliment  can  be  infl idled,  you  muft  go  ftep  by  ftep,  to 
fee  what  lias  been  done ;  to  trace,  by  plain  provable  acfts,  what 
the  real  intention  is — to  do  it  with  a  trembling  nerve— to  fall 
hack — to  look  at  it  again  and  again — and  to  turn  it  round  and 
round.  Not  on  volumes  of  evidence,  which  no  man's  mind  is 
capable  of  taking  in ;  but  at  once  to  come  to  the  ground  where 
a  man  can  compare  things  candidly  in  his  mind. 

Though  I  have  the  greateft  refpeft  for,  and  no  man  honours 
more  than  I  do,  all  thofe  perfons  employed  in  the  profecution  of 
a  great  ftate  offender,  in  a  trial  that  has  driven  us  out  of  Weft- 
minfter  Hall,  for  a  great  part  of  my  profeffional  life  at  leaft, 
becaufe  I  know  they  are  honourable  men ;  yet,  I  am  perfuaded, 
if  they  could  have  ibrefeen  it  would  have  extended  to  the  length 
it  has,  they  never  would  have  carried  it  on  :  for  I  defy  any  man 
to  tell  me  upon  that  evidence,  or  venture  to  fay,  In  a  q-iminal 
cafe,  whether  Mr.  Haftings,  for  inftance,  is  guilty  or  not  guilty. 
And  I  do  hope  in  God,  fuch  another  trial  will  never  be  known  in 
England,  becaufe  I  think  it  brings  diiliouour  upon  the  juftice  of 
the  country.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  hold  his  life  and  his 
liberty  on  laws  that  fhould  be  fo  plain  that  every  body  may 
tmderftand  them.  I  might  travel  through  thefe  inonftrous  re- 
«cords  for  feven  years,  and  might  at  lafl:  become  afflidted  with 
<Jifeafe,  and  be  hardly  able  to  ftate  the  cafe  of  my  client. 

Gentlemen,  the  next  great  queftion  is,  how  thefe  admonitions 
of  thofe  great  men  are  reconcileable  with  what  undoubtedly  is 
found  in  their  works  ?  And  I  think  I  do  not  fay  too  much, 
when  I  fiy  it  ought  to  be  the  inclination  of  every  perfon's  mind, 
who  is  confidering  t-he  real  meaning  of  any  writer,  particularly 
a  writer  of  great  learning,  if  poilibie,  to  reconcile  all  they  fay, 
and  not  put  fuch  conftruction  upon  any  book  v/ritten  by  great 
men,  that  puts  one  part  in  oppofition  to  the  other.  Therefore, 
the  Judges  have  put  that  conftrudtion  upon  them,  as  ihall  be 
eafy  and  jiatural  to  the  common  underftanding.  It  all  turns 
upon  the  meaning  of  an  overt  3.ti :  the  moment  you  get  it  right 
upon  that  meaning,  the  curtain  is  drawn  up,  and  all  is  ccr-. 
•tainty.  The  meaning  of  an  overt  ail  I  take  to  be  this  :  the 
crime  is  a  compaffing  the  death  of  the  King;  that  is,  taking 
away  his  natural  life.  It  is  there  v/here  the  attack  is.  I  do 
maintaiii  it,  I  maiutaiji  it  in  ray  own  perfon,  that  there  is  not  to 
be  found,  throughout  the  whole  compafs  of  the  law,  except  a 
pamphlet  publiihed  by  Sir  Bridgeman  Shower,  whom  I  ihail 
take  a  few  liberties  with  before  I  Jit  down,  as  he  is  the  ojily  mzn 
who  ever  faid,  that  the  firft  part  of  the  ftatute  was  meant  to  pj-o- 
teft  the  authority  of  the  King.  Then  how  is  it  that  an  overt 
a.d,  -charging  the  .depofing  of  the  King,  (bould  be  a  goad  overt 
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acl  upon  the  record  ?  It  is  this :  the  intentions  of  the  mind 
are  invifible.  As  Lord  Hale  fcys,  "  It  cannot  come  within 
the  compafs  of  human  judicatures,  without  you  brino;  out  the 
intention  of. the  perfon  by  an  overt  acT::"  'and  therefore,  in 
the  cafe  of  the  regicides,  I  will  by  and  by  read  to  you  what  is 
faid  by  the  Judge  who  tried  thefe  unfortunate  men,  and  thefe 
deteftable  men.  Firft  of  all,  there  was  ?  long  confultation  with 
the  Judges  hov/  this  treafon  fliould  be  laid ;  and  it  was  held,  that 
the  words  of  the  ftatute  m.uft  be  purfued.  And  althou2,h  the 
King  was  murdered,  and  the  men  at  the  bar  were  to  be  indi6lcd 
atid  tried  for  that  murder,  yet  they  do  not  charge  the  King's 
death,  but  charge  the  intention  of  the  prifoners  in  the  overt  aft 
upon  the  record.  And  whatever  is  relevant  evidence  to  prove 
any  facl  that  can  come  in  ifiue  in  a  court  of  jufcice,  I  take  to  be 
matter  of  lav/ :  that  is,  whatever  is  admiffible  evidence  in  a 
court  of  juftice,  to  be  given  and  laid  before  a  Jury,  is  matter  of 
law ;  and  for  this  reafon,  the  Judge  can  (hut  it  out,  if  it  be  fuch 
evidence  from  whence  a  Jury  can  in  no  cp.fe  infer  the  fadl,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  civil  matter,  or  of  the  offence ;  then  the 
evidence  is  fhut  ort  altogether  :  but  where,  after  the  evidence  is 
admiffible,  it  is  fufficient  to  convince  the  Jury,  in  the  particular 
jnftance,  that  the  crim^e,  the  intention  exifted,  is  matter  of  hS: ; 
and  we  have  had  a  memorable  inftance  of  it  lately,  which  I  will 
put,  becaufe  the  Attorney  General  is  acquainted  with  it — I 
mean  a  cafe  which  came  before  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  refpe61:ing 
bills  of  exchange.  A  great  number  of  ciicumftances  were  put 
together,  from  whence  it  was  contended,  that  the  defendant,  in 
that'cafe,  had  the  knov/ledge  of  a  fail.  I  demurred  to  that  evi- 
dence, faying,  it  Avas  not  fufficient  evidence  at  all,  upon  which 
the  caufe  can  go  on.  But  it  was  decided  to  my  fatisfaction  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  that  you  cannot  take  from  the  confideration  of 
a  Jury,  by  a  demurrer  to  evidence,  any  conclufion  that  the  Jury 
can  colleil,  or  may  draw  from  relevant  evidence;  and,  therefore, 
wc  were  obliged  to  go  down  to  trial  again.  When  it  came  be- 
fore the  Houfe  of  Lords,  this  was  decided— That  the  province 
of  the  Judges  being  to  judge  only  of  the  law,  and  confcquently 
of  the  inadmifiibility  of  evidence,  as  a  branch  of  law,— it  be- 
longs to  the  Jury  alone,  in  each  particular  cafe,  to  draw  particu- 
lar conclufions  from  relevant  and  admiffible  evidence.  For  in- 
ftance, if  a  man  is  charged  with  an  overt  a6l  of  depofmg  the 
King,  and  confpiring  by  force  of  arms  to  depofe  him,  I  will 
prove  that,  in  many  cafes  which  I  will  flate  to  you,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly very  Itrong  evidence  of  the  intention ;  but  whether, 
in  each  particular  inftance,  the  confpiracy  to  levy  v/ar  is  or  is  not 
fufficient  to  convince  the  Jury,  as  was  ftated  in  the  moft  honour- 
able way  by  the  Attorney  General  in  his  opening,  (which  I 
fhall  never  forget,)  is  matter  for  your  confideration;  and  there- 
fore the  Attorney  General  laid  in  his  fpeech,  that  the  evidence 
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muft  at  once  be  formal  and  convincing.  Formal  it  muft  be,  of. 
clfe  you  cannot  hear  it— convincing  it  muil  be,  or  you  cannot 
fee  it  upon  the  record  ;  that  the  priibner  may  know  what  he  is  to 
anfwer,  and  that  he  may  be  told  that  h°  intended  to  kill  the  King, 
becaufe  he  did  fo  and  fo.  For  fuch  is  the  tcndernels  of  the  law 
to  the  prifoner,  that,  by  the  ftatutc  of  William,  you  fhall  not  be 
allowed  to  give  evidence  of  an  overt  a-fl,  unlefs  it  h  to  prove  an 
overt  ati  upon  the  record.  That  being  the  cafe,  fuppofe  the  ftatutc 
of  William  had  not  paiTed,  it  would  have  been  fufficient  only  to 
have  faid  that  the  party  compafled  the  death  of  the  King.  Sup- 
pofc  the  overt  act  is  not  put  upon  the  record,  who  is  to  judge 
v/hether  that  evidence  could  be  given  by  which  the  mind  of  the 
prifoner  was  to  be  difcovered  f  The  Judge.  But  who  is  to 
decide  v/hen  the  evidence  is  given  ?  The  Jury.  An  overt  a(3! 
of  depofmg  the  King,  is  a  good  overt  aiR:  of  compa/ling  his 
death ;  but  whether,  under  all  the  circumftances,  it  is  fufficient 
to  convince  the  Jury,  according  to  the  manly  expreffion  of  the 
Attorney  General,  v/hether  it  is  fufficient  to  convince  the  Jury 
of  the  criminal  intention  which  conftitutes  the  charge,  is  matter 
for  you. 

Gentlemen,  I  know  very  well,  and  I  am  fure,  the  Judges  v/ill 
have  no  difpoiition  to  interfere  in  it.  It  is  your  office  by  the  law 
of  the  country,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  you  will  difcharge  it 
with  as  much  fidelity  on  our  part,  as  on  the  part  of  the  Crown; 
and  I  am  fure  you  will  proceed  upon  the  ilriiSt  julHce  of  the 
cafe. 

Gentlemen,  in  purfuance  of  my  purpofc,  I  fhall  go  on  to  fee 
whether  what  I  have  been  nov/  faying  is  fupported  by  the  fame 
authority ;  and  I  vow  to  God  I  feel  a  great  deal  of  pleafure  that 
I  have  had  ample  time  to  look  into  the  law.  I  wifh  my  time 
had  been  more  divided,  and  that  I  had  had  more  time  to  look  into 
the  fa(9:s.  I  have  had  too  much  leifure  for  the  one,  and  not 
enough  for  the  other.  Upon  looking  at  Lord  Hale,  your  Lord- 
fliip  will  fee  I  am  corretl  in  what  I  fay.  He  (dys  this, — But  I 
will  take  Lord  Cokefirft:  he  fays,  3d  Liftitute,  p.  n  and  12, 
"  The  contemplation,  purj>6fe^  and  continuance,  mud  be  found 
to  exiff,  without  which  there  can  be  no  campallmg.  The  in- 
dictment mufl  charge  that  the  perfon  traitoroully  compalfed  and 
imagined  the  death  and  deilrudion  of  the  King."  He  fays  there 
muft  be  a  compafling  or  imagination  of  the  death  of  the  King, 
for  an  aiffc  without  compaffing  intent  or  imagination,  is  not  an 
overt  adl :  that  is  to  fay,  though  you  were  to  do  an  aft  which 
muil,  in  its  confequence,  lead  even  to  the  death  of  the  King, 
that  would  be  a  very  ralh  aft,  and  fubjeft  you  to  puniihment 
for  a  mifdemeanour ;  but  to  make  a  man  a  traitor  by  the  law 
of  England,  under  v/hofe  canopy  every  man  walks  ereft  and 
proud  when  he  knows  its  wholelbme  laws,  it  muft  be  proved 
that  the  man  intended  the  aft  jhould  have  that  effeft  which  is 
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imfTUted ;  and  if  there  be  an  authority  in  the  law  of  England,  I 
challenge  any  man  in  England  to  contradict  what  I  have  faid  ; 
and  you  cannot  ronvi<^  the  prifoner  at  the  bar,  unkfs  you  are 
convinced  and  beiieve  in  your  confcienccs,  that  the  defendant 
<iid  compafs  the  death  of  the  King,  and  at  what  time  they  mean 
to  fay  he  began  to  compafs  this  death,  for  that  point  muft  be  de- 
termined—unlefs  you  can  find  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  that 
wicked  intention,  and  that  every  thing  that  was  done,  was  done 
in  confequence  of  that  wicked  intention,  you  cannot  convi6l 
him.  You  may  find  things  which  you  may  difapprove  of,  and 
which  I  disapprove  of,  in  his  conduft — you  will  find  abfurd  and 
rafli  letters — you  will  find  indecent  conduct — all  thefe  fort  of 
things;  and  though  that  may  be  a  leffon  to  every  man  who  fub- 
^^£ls  himielf  to  thefe  obfervations,  yet  I  know  what  I  fay,  when 
i  {zjy  that  that  will  not  bring  a  man  to  death  for  cornpaffing 
and  imagining  the  death  of  the  King.  This  is  made  out  to  you 
by  his  condudf  ;  and,  if  it  is  poffible  for  you  to  doubt,  I  am  fure 
1  fhall  fhew  you,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  that  he  had  no  fuck  in- 
tention. 

Gentlemen,  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Firft,  the  regicides 
came  to  be  tried,  when  the  King  had  a  flrong  authority ;  and  if 
they  had  been  in  France,  God  help  the  men  !  If  they  had  been 
tried  by  a  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  it  would  have  been  juft 
wafiiijig  fo  much  time  in  bringing  them  to  trial — it  would  have 
been  the  fame  as  giving  them  no  trial  at  all — they  would  imme- 
diately have  been  hurried  av/ay  to  execution.  But,  in  England, 
that  facred  liberty  which  adorns  the  conftitution  fteps  in,  and 
rcciuires  that  the  intention  of  the  mind  fhall  be  proved  by  fome 
overt  act. 

Geiitlemen,  In  the  cafe  of  the  regicides,  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  fays,  "  You  fee  thefe  perfons  arc  to  be  proceeded  with," 
notvv'ithftanding  the  enormity  of  their  crime,  "  according  to  the 
law-s  of  the  land ;  and  I  flial!  fpeak  nothing  to  you  but  what  are 
the  words  of  the  laws."  And  I  fhall  fpeak  to  you,  Gentlemeji, 
nothing  but  what  the  words  of  the  law  command  me.  "  By  the 
ibtute  of  25th  Edw.  III.  it  is  made  treafon  to  compafs  or  imagine 
the  death  of  the  King.  It  was  the  ancient  laws  of  the  nation. 
In  no  cafe  elfe  imagination  or  compalTmg,  without  an  adual 
effect  of  it,  was  punifhable  by  our  law.  Nibi/  ffficit  conatus  niji 
f:nuatnr  effcSius^  that  was  the  old  rule  of  law.  But,  in  the  cafe 
pi  x:<\z  King,  his  life  was  fo  precious,  that  the  intention  was  trea- 
Icii  by  the  common  law,  aad  declared  trcafon  by  this  ftatute. 
The  reafon  of  it  is  this  :  in  the  cafe  of  the  death  of  the  King, 
rk^.:z  bead  of  the  commonwealth,  that's  cut  off  j  and  what  a  trunk 
and  inanimate  lump  the  body  is,  when  the  head  is  gone,  you  all 
know.  For  the  life  of  a  fingle  man,  there's  the  life  of  the  of- 
iecider — there's  fome  recompenfe,  life  for  life ;  but  for  the  death 
^f  tl-ic  Kini:,  what  recojnpeni^;  can  be  made  I     This  compaffing 
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and  im-.isi;hiing  the  fleath  of  the  King  is  known  by  feme  overt 
acK  Treafon  confifts  in  the  wicked  imagination,  though  not 
trcafon  apparent;  but  when  this  poilbn  fwells  out  of  the  heart, 
and  breaks  forth  into  action,  in  that  cafe  it  is  high  treafon.  Thert 
what  is  an  o\'ert  acl  ?"  I  do  not  think  it  poffible  for  the  human 
underllranding  to  have  imagined  a  more  emphatic  way  of  pro- 
riouncing  it,  or  language  to  have  been  more  to  the  point.  "Then 
what  is  an  overt  act  of  an  imagination,  or  compaffing  the  King's 
death  ?  Truly  it  is  any  thing  which  fhcv/s  what  the  imagina- 
tion is.  Words,  in  many  cafes,  are  evidences  of  this  miagina- 
tion,  tjiey  are  evidences  of  the  heart." 

One  gets  confounded  by  the  fimplicity  of  the  propofition,  when 
it  is  fo  clearly  put ;  bat  ilill  I  ftand  here  in  a  fituation  to  perform 
a  duty,  which  I  am  determined  at  all  events  to  fulfil,  at  leaft 
in  a  manner  as  well  as  I  can,  and  as  my  underfcmding  may 
fuggeft. 

(Tentlemen,  I  fhall  not  leave  it,  however,  upon  the  authoritv 
of  that  cafe,  but  I  will  bring  you  down  to  later  times  ;  and  I 
will  repeat  my  challenge,  and  I  will  have  it  anfvvered,  whether 
it  be  poffible  for  them  to  fhew  me  any  thing  to  contradict  me. 
J>ord  Hale,  in  his  explanation  of  overt  acfts,  fays,  "  The  word's 
compafs  or  imagine  are  of  a  great  latitude,  they  refer  to  the  pur- 
pofe  or  defign  of  the  mind  or  will,  though  the  purpofe  or  defign 
take  not  effect."  This  is  a  dreadful  fevere  law>  but  a  very 
wholefjme  one;  and  I  hope  in  God  it  v/ill  always  remain  to  be 
the  law.  He  goes  on,  "  Comparing  or  imagining  fingly  of  it- 
felf  is  an  internal  aft,  and  without  fomething  to  manifeft,  it 
could  not  poiUbly  fall  under  any  judicial  cognizance,  but  of  Cjod 
alone;  and  therefore  the  flatute  requires  fuch  an  overt  acft  as 
may  render  the  compaffins;  or  imagining  capable  of  a  trial  and 
fentence  by  human  judicatories/' 

Now,  will  any  man  tell  me,  that  Lord  Hale^  Vvrhofe  name  will 
live  to  all  time,  could  write  f >  like  a  driveller?  Will  any  man 
tell  me  that  if  I  get  into  bad  comoany,  that  I  compared  the  death 
of  the  King,  thac  I  compafTed  to  do  an  act  v/ithout  intending  it  f 
Surely  you  will  not  find  any  Judges  or  Couniel  to  tell  me,  that  what 
a  man  mtends  is  not  a  matter  of  faft  to  go  to  a  Jury  ;  one  would 
give  money  to  a  man  in  the  ftreet,  as  a  curiofity,  who  was  capable 
of  Hating  fuch  an  abfurdity  as  that.  It  may  be  laid  a  man  docs  not 
go  directly  to  his  point,  he  does  not  take  up  a  knife,  and  fay,  I  will 
kill  the  King  :  I  allow  it ;  but  if  he  does  an  a6t  unintentionally 
which  leads  inevitably  to  the  death  of  the  King,  it  is  not  that  his 
doing  the  act  makes  him  a  traitor  in  confequence  of  the  aft;  but 
it  is  this,  and  for  this  plain  reafon,  that  if  a  man  does  an  acl;,  and 
purlues  the  doing  of  it,  which  he  evidently  muit  fee  and  know 
at  the  time  would  lead  to  fuch  an  event,  then  it  is  evidence 
under  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe,  to  be  left  to  a  Jury,  that  he. 
iiiteadcd  it.     AU  that  I  am  ftill  afkir.^  of  this  argument  is,  and 
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I  will  defy  anv  mnn  upon  earth  to  contradicfl  me,  put  upon  the 
record  what  you  will,  prove  what  you  will,  read  thele  papers  over 
and  over  again,  let  us  fit  here  for  a  year;  I  fay,  you  twelve  Gen- 
tlemen fhall  tell  me,  not  whether  you  believe,  not  whether  you 
fufpc(St,  not  whether  you  fancy,  but  you  muft  have  clear  and  fatif- 
kt^-lory  evidence ;  it  muft  be  provahly  of  the  guilty  intention  of 
the  prifoner'^s  mind ;  and  I  know  without  that,  you  would  not  ex*- 
peil  to  enjoy  any  peace  of  mind  when  you  go  home  to  your  fa- 
milies again.  But  you  will  permit  that  unhappy  man  at  the  bar 
to  go  home — to  his  family,  fhall  I  fay  ?  Alas,  Gentlemen,  he  has 
no  iamily  to  go  to  !  he  has  loft  the  a-Fedlionate  partner  of  his  life, 
ov/ing  to  the  miferable  fituation  in  vv'hich  he  now  ftands  !  But, 
Gentlemen,  I  do  not  afk  you  to  take  that  into  your  confi deration  ; 
that,  I  knov/,  can  mjake  no  difference  in  a  cafe  that  is  brought 
before  you,  v/ho  are  fworn  to  decide  and  give  your  verdidf:  upon 
your  oaths. 

Gentlemen,  in  this  cafe  I  am  not  acting  as  Counfel  for  tJie 
prifoner  at  the  bar  only,  but  I  am  Counfel  for  myfelf ;  I  am  de- 
fending myfclf;  I  feel  for  my  own  life,  and  the  lives  of  my  children 
after  me.  The  lives  of  my  countrymen  are  not  fafe:  I  feel  for  the 
general  condition  of  humanity ;  and  all  the  glory,  and  all  the 
fafety  of  humanity  is  deftroyed,  if  it  be  poiTible  for  you  to  doubt 
or  to  hefitate  on  this  cafe,  when  I  come  to  ftate  it  to  you  by 
and  by. 

Gentlemen,  Lord  Hale  then  fiys,  (and  this  is  very  material, 
m  purfuance  of  the  fame  thing,)  he  fays,  that  "  In  every  in- 
diilment  for  treafon,  for  compafling  the  death  of  the  King,  there 
ought  to  be  fet  down  both  the  treafon  itfelf,  and  ulfo  the  particular 
overt  a6l,  certainly  and  fufficiently,  without  which  the  indict- 
ment is  not  good;"  and  then  he  fays,  that  the  overt  act  muft  go 
9n  ftating  that  he  did  it  in  purfuance  of  that  principle,  in  purfuance 
of  tiiat  direcl  and  deteftabie  purpofe. 

Gentlemen,  I  nov/  come  to  grapple  dire(fl:ly  with  what  has 
been  fiid  on  the  other  fide ;  not,  indeed,  to  grapple  with  it,  but 
rather  to  agree  with  what  has  been  f^iid  by  my  learned  friend  who 
opened  the  caufe,  as  far  as  I  can  fee  what  is  n;eant.  Lord 
Hale  goes  on,  and  fays,  (and  I  do  befcech  the  attention  of  the 
Court  to  this,)  "  That  when  men  confpire  the  death  of  the  King," 
that  is  the  firft  thing,  the  intention,  "  and  thereupon,"  in  purfu- 
ance of  that  wicked  intention,  "  do  provide  weapons,  powder, 
harnefs,  poifon,  or  fend  letters  for  the  execution  thereof,"  for  the 
execution  of  that  deftruiSlion  of  the  King  which  they  have  me- 
ditated;  "  this  is  an  overt  a6t  within  thcftatute:  if  men  confpire 
to  imprifon  the  King  by  force  and  a  ftrong  hand,  till  he  hath 
yielded  to  certain  demands,  and  for  that  purpcfe  gather  company 
vjr  write  letter^,  this  is  an  overt  act  to  prove  tlie  comparing  of  the 
icing's  death ;  for  it  is  in  cfFect  to  defpoil  him  of  his  kingly  go- 
vcriuatnt,  aijd  fo  adjudged  by  all  the  Judges  in  the  Lord  Cob- 
ham's 
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ham*s  cafe,  anc!  in  the  cafe  of  the  Earl  of  Eflex ;"  and  there  is 
not  a  man  in  the  ftreet  who  does  not  underftand  him.  "  But 
then,"  fays  Hale,  «  there  muft  be  an  overt  a<5t  to  prove  that  con- 
fpiracy  to  reftrain  the  King ;  and  then,  that  overt  a(5l  to  prove 
fiich  a  defign  is  an  overt  ad  to  prove  the  compafling  the  death  of 
the  King." 

Gentlemen,  the  fentence  labours  in  the  ear,  from  the  tautology 
of  it,  becaufe  it  laboured  in  the  mind  of  the  excellent  man  who 
wrote  it,  afraid  that  you  fliould  jump  too  faft,  afraid  that  you 
fhould  jump  too  foon  to  your  conclufion  upon  a  fjbje<ft  of  fuch 
aweful  moment,  when  he  fays,  if  a  man  fliall  confpire  the  death 
of  the  King,  hci  pulls  you  back — do  not  go  fo  faft— come  back 
again;  he  muf!:  firft  intend  to  kill  him — recolle^ff ;  there  muft  be 
an  overt  aft  to  prove  in  the  firft  place  the  confpiracy;  and  if  in 
purfuit  of  the  intention  to  kill  him,  they  imprifon  the  King,  that  is 
high  treafon,  becaufe  that  would  be  confpiracy,  but  then  there 
muft  be  an  overt  act  to  prove  the  confpiracy  j  and  then,  he  fays, 
there  muft  be  an  overt  a6i:  to  prove  the  compafling  his  death, 
l/ook  further  back  (fays  he)   than  the  imprifoning  of  the  King. 
Lord  Hale  is  ftill  afraid  that  he  has  gone  too  far;  he  is  ftill  afraid 
that  the  reader  might  not  underftand  him ;  and  then  he  goes  on, 
and  I  do  really  wifh  you  would  have  the  goodnefs  to  take  down 
a  few  lines  ;  "  But  then  this  confpiracy  to  imprifon  the  King  muft 
be  intended  of  a  confpiracy  forcibly  to  detain  or  imprifon  the 
King."     Now,  what  is  it  forcibly  to  detain  and  imprifon  the 
King  ?  It  hardly  requires  explanation.  Suppofe  a  number  of  men 
meet  together  and  fay  this,  "  Let  us  feize  upon  the  King."  How 
feize  upon  him  ?  feize  upon  him  fpeculatively ;  that,  poflibly,  one 
hundred  years   hence,  by  the  circulation  of  pamphlets  which  may 
beget  republican  principles,  people  may  be  attached  to  republican 
principles,  which  republican  principles  may  in  the  long  run  take 
eff^eft  in  this  King's  reign,  or  the  next.     Is  this  a  confpiracy  to 
imprifon  the  King  ?  Is  this  a  confpiracy  to  fubvert  the  govern- 
ment .''  I  defy  any  one  to  (hew  me  a  cafe  where  any  man  has  been 
found  guilty  of  this  crime  of  high  treafon,  unlefs  there  had  been 
a  forcible  attack  upon  the  King's  perfon,  for  that  alone,  and  not 
a  conftru(5tive  attack  upon  his  government,  can  be  high  treafon  j. 
and   I  will   prove  that  by  authorities.     You  muft  levy  war  ac- 
tually ;  I  do  not  meaji  to  iky,  that  a  confpiracy  to  levy  wJr  is  not 
an  overt  aft  of  high  treafon,  though  not  an  overt  aft  to  prove 
the  confpiracy   of  the  death  of  the  King.     I  lay,  and  I  cannot 
help  fliying,  that  there  muft  be  a  direft  confpiracy  againft  the 
King.     Then  it  all  comes  round  to  this  propofition — Whether 
the  Jury,  with  all  thefe  circumftances  laid  before  them,  can  fay, 
there  was  a  direft  confpiracy  againft  the  King  ;  not  by  a  bewiU 
dered,  round-about,  fpeculative,  fanciful,  probable  cafe,  but  there 
aiult  be  a  direft  attack  upon  the  natural  life  of  the  Sovereign-i 
Vol.  li,  X  beciiufep 
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becaufe,  as  Fofter  fays,  "  Between  the  prlfon  and  the  graves  of 
princes  the  diftance  is  very  fmall ;"  and,  therefore,  it  is  very  fit  tp- 
be  left  to  a  Jury  under  thofe  circumftances. 

Then,  Gentlemen,  I  (hall  now  fhew  you,  that  this  has  been 
held  (i  by  all  the  great  Judges  that  ever  lived  in  this  country, 
and  that  this  is  not  peculiar  to  treafon — it  pervades  the  whole 
criminal  law ;  and  that  eminent  Judge,  Mr.  Juftice  Fofter,  hiys 
down  that  law  thu?,  as  a  general  rule :  "  That  indi61:.nents 
grounded  on  penal  ftatutes,  eipccially  the  moft  penal,  muft  pur- 
fue  the  ftatute  fo  as  to  bring  the  party  precifely  within  it :"  and 
he  favs,  "  Although  a  cafe  is  brought  within  the  reafon  of  ji 
penal  fratute,  and  within  the  mifchief  to  be  prevented,  yet,  if  it 
does  not  come  within  the  unequivocal  letter,  the  benignity  of 
the  law  interpofes."  And  he  fVates  authorities  which  I  fhould 
be  exceeding  glad  wei'e  taken  down,  becaufe  they  are  certainly 
very  ufeful — Gibbon's  cafe,  Howard's  cafe,  and  John  Bell's 
cafe. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  if  this  furely  be  the  law  as  to  penal  fta- 
tutes, if  you  are  obliged  to  do  this  for  killing  a  hare,  are  you  to 
have  a  more  loofe  couftruftion  in  a  cafe  of  high  treafon  ?  Wh«t 
is  the  anfwer  to  that  ?  I  hope  the  Attorney  General  will  be- 
lieve, that  when  I  ftate  that  one  part  of  his  fpeech  is  in  diame- 
trical oppofition  to  the  other,  I  hope  he  will  not  think  I  am  im- 
puting any  thing  to  a  defecl:  in  his  underftanding,  or  his  heart ; 
but  that,  owing  to  my  authorities  not  having  been  fufficiuntly 
underftood,  there  is  this  inconfiftency.  The  Attorney  Generit} 
fays,  in  the  beginning  of  his  fpeech,  that  the  evidence  nmit  be 
plain  and  convinclr.g— in  the  latter  part  he  feems  to  take  away 
the  efFed  of  that.  In  the  early  part  of  it  he  fays  this,  (and  I 
took  down  his  words  at  the  time,)  "  I  moft  diftin^tly  difavow 
every  charge  of  conftructive  treafon — I  moft  diftin^fily  difavow 
every  charge  of  accumulative  treafon— I  moft  diftinctly  difa- 
vow all  parity  of  treafon,  all  parity  of  mifchief;  but  the  queftioo 
is  upon  the  proof,  v/hether  it  be  full  and  fatiifactory  to  your  rea- 
sons and  confciences,  that  he  is  guilty  of  the  treafon  of  compaiTr 
ing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  King." 

Gentlemen,  I  hope  that  that  will  always  be  faid  in  cafes  of 
this  fort.  Now  1st  us  fee  how  the  reft  of  his  fpeech  falls  in  with 
this.  He  fays,  "  If  fuch  an  a£l  appears  to  have  been  done,  it 
will  be  an  overt  a6l  of  high  treafon."  How  fo  ?  Becauie  the 
intejition  is  the  thing :  fays  he,  I  charge  the  intention  to  conipafs 
the  death  of  the  King.  But  what  good  do  I  get  by  the  ftatutes 
requiring  direci  proof  of  the  compaffing  the  death  of  the  King, 
if  you  can  make  fomething  ftiort  of  that  do  for  it? 

To  depofe  the  King  ia  the  time  of  Richard  il.  was  lyiade 
treafon  pf  itfelf,  whifthcr  you  intended  his  death  or  no;  but  it  i> 
not  high  treafon  to  feek  to  depofe  tlie  Kiiig,  or  his  death,  as  iii 
cafes  i  can  prove  to  you. 

Gentltinen, 
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Gentlemen,  the  firil  great  cafe  after  the  Revolution  was  the 
alTairuiation  plot  againU  King  William;  and  you  willf-e  how 
every  thing  that  I  have  been  faying  is  fortified  by  the  trial  of 
that  great  caufe.  The  firfl:  cafe  was  that  of  Sir  jfohn  Fri'end, 
and  he  was  charged  in  this  manner:  the  firfl  overt  a6l  was  fend- 
ing Air.  Charnock  into  France  to  King  James,  to  defire  him  to 
pre\'ail  on  the  French  King  to  fend  forces  over  to  Great  Britain, 
for  the  purpofe  of  levying  war  and  dcpofing  King  William. 
The  next  overt  acSl  was  preparing  men  to  be  levied  to  form  a 
corps  to  aflift  in  the  reftoration  of  the  Pretender,  and  the  expu'ifion 
of  King  William^  of  which  Sir  John  Friend  was  to  be  ColoneJ. 

In  this  cafe,  Gentlemen,  the  proof  v/as  either  to  be  wholly 
difcrcdited,  or  it  went  to  a  confpiracy  direilly  to  do  this  ad:. 
Here  was  the  very  ad ;  it  was  a  dired  ad  to  reftore  the  Pre- 
tender to  the  throne :  not  to  do  another  ad,  the  confequence  of 
which  happening  might  lead  to  a  fecond — the  confequence  of 
which  might  lead  to  a  third— the  confequence  of  which 
might  lead  to  a  fourth-— which  fourth  might,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  revolution  of  things,  bring  on  the  death  of  the  Kine  ; 
but  it  was  diredly  to  fet  the  Pretender  on  the  throne.  }iiy 
opinion  is,  and  I  am  more  difpofed  than  others  to  be  fevere  in 
the  adminiftratibn  of  juftice,  that  Sir  John  Friend  could  have  no 
poflible  defence  at  all.  Who  could  try  him  without  feeing  that 
he  intended  to  cut  ofF  King  William  ?  For  the  evidence  went 
diredly  to  prove  that  he  fent  Charnock  to  invite  the  French 
King  to  bring  over  the  Pretender,  and  put  him  upon  the  throne  ; 
then  what  would  have  been  the  confequence  f  that  King  Wil- 
liam would  have  been  attainted  by  ad  of  parliament,  if  the  Pre- 
tender had  been  brought  to  the  throne — I  fay,  if  the  Pretender 
had  come  back  a2;ain,  and  been  rcftored  to  the  throne  as  King  of 
England,  the  confequence  would  have  been,  that  King  William 
Would  have  been  conftdered  as  a  traitor  and  an  ufurper,  and 
Vv^ould  have  been  attainted  and  executed.  What  is  the  argu- 
ment ?  That  here  is  no  difHculty  in  feeing  whether  the  man  in- 
tended the  compaffing  of  King  William's  death.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  fayins;  whether  he  only  meant  to  do  fomething  from 
whence,  in  a  circuitous  courfe  of  events,  ibmething  might  arife. 
Let  us  fee  what  Lord  Holt,  who  tried  that  caie,  faid,  and  I  do 
maintain,  that  every  thing  I  fay  to  you  is  confirmed  by  the  fpeech 
of  this  great  Judge.  He  fays,  "  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  the 
*reafon  that  is  mentioned  in  the  indidment,  is,  confpirmg,  com- 
jTafling,  and  imagining  the  death  and  deilrudion  of  the  King. 
To  prove  the  confpiracy  and  defign  of  the  King's  death  (fee 
how  he  puts  it)  there  are  two  principal  overt  ads  that  are  mainly 
jnfifted  upon."  He  then  funis  up  the  evidence^  and  addreffes 
himfelf  to  the  Jury,  in  my  opinion,  mofc  corredly.  He  fays, 
*'  Then  there  is  another  thing  that  he  did  infifl  upon,  and  that 
is  matter  of  law.  The  ftatute  of  the  25th  cf  Edward  liL  was  read, 
X  2  which 
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which  is  the  great  ftjitute  about  treafons,  and  that  does  contain 
divers  fpecies  of  treafon,  and  declares  what  fliall  be  treafon. 
One  treafon  is  the  compafling  and  imagining  the  death  of  the 
King,  another  is  the  levying  of  vi^ar.  Now,  (fays  he,)  here 
is  no  war  actually  levied,  and  a  bare  confpiracy  or  defign  to  levy 
war  does  not  come  within  this  law  againft  treafon." 

Paufe  here  a  little.  Gentlemen.  What  is  Sir  John  Friend's - 
argument?  He  is  very  intelligible.  Look  at  his  Counf^l's  fpeech. 
Says  he,  "  Suppofel  did,"  for,  if  the  Jury  believed  the  evidence, 
it  was  notorious  that  he  meant  to  bring  over  the  Pretender, 
"  Suppof;  I  had  that  intention  to  cut  ofF  Kino;  William,  you 
have  not  brought  it  home  to  me,  becaufe  you  have  only  proved 
a  confpiracy  to  levy  war ;  and  a  confpiracy  to  levy  war  is  not 
treafon,  except  where  it  is  actually  levied  within  the  flatute  of 
Edward  III."  To  which  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Holt  fays,  «  If 
there  be  only  a  confpiracy  to  levy  war,  that  Is  not  treafon,  it  is 
only  a  fubftantive  treafon ;  it  is  not  a  treafon  in  the  abftrail,  but 
in  the  defign."  Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  defign^  not 
the  probable  confequence,  the  event  lal,  fpeculative  confequence  ? 
"  But  if  the  defign  or  intention  be  either  to  kill  the  King,  or 
depofe  him,  or  imprifon  him,  or  pur  any  force  or  peifonal  re- 
ftraint  upon  him,  and  the  way  of  efxedHng  thefe  purpofes — "  a 
man  cannot  efFe6l  a  purpofe  which  he  has  not  propofed  in  his 
mind,  "  and  the  way  of  effecting  thefe  purpofes  is  by  levying  of 
war ;  there  confpiracy  and  confukatlon  to  levy  war  for  that  pur- 
pofe is  high  treafon,  although  no  v/ar  be  levied  ;  for  fuch  con- 
iultation  and  confpiracy  is  an  o^'ert  a6l  to  prove  the  compaffing 
the  death  of  the  King,  to  be  laid  before  the  Jury,  for  them  to 
fay  whether  it  is  fo  or  no." 

If  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Holt  had  meant  to  lay  down  that  fuch  a 
confpiracy  to  levy  war,  without  the  further  intention  to  kill  him, 
in  order  to  depofe  the  King,  was  in  Itfelf  high  treafon,  he  would 
have  flopped  here  ;  but  that  great  lawyer  went  on  to  qualify  his 
propofition,  by  faying,  that  fuch  confpiracy  was  an  overt  a6l, 
proving  the  compaffing  ;  that  is,  a  confpiracy  to  depofe  the  King, 
was  evidence  of  an  intention  to  deftroy  his  life. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  another  part  of  v/hat  Lord  Holt  fays 
which  mufi:  have  efcaped  my  learned  friend  when  he  fpoke  of 
Lord  George  Gordon's  trial,  which  I  have  in  my  hand.  Sir 
John  Friend  fays,  "  Suppofe  I  did  mean  to  levy  war,  and  held 
meetings  to  concert  meafures  to  bring  it  about,  yet  certainly 
that  is  not  treafon  i"  and  then  he  goes  on  to  illuftrate  that  pro*, 
pofition.  Lord  Holt  then  goes  on  thus  :  "  There  may  be  a  war 
levied  without  any  defign  upon  the  King's  perfon,  or  endanger- 
ing of  it,  which,  if  actually  levied,  is  high  treafon ;  but  a  bare 
defigning  to  levying  war,  without  more,  will  not  be  treafon.  As 
for  example :  If  perfons  do  afTemble  themfelves  and  a£l  with 
force,  in  oppofition  to  fuine  law  which  they  think  inconvenient, 

and 
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and  hope  thereby  to  get  it  repealed,  this  is  levying  war  and  trca- 
fon,  though  purpofing  and  defigning  it  is  not  fo.  So- when  they 
endeavour,  in  great  numbers,  with  force  to  make  fome  refor- 
mation of  their'own  heads,"  I  think  this  comes  nearer  to  what 
is  imputed  to  the  prifoner  at  the  bar  than  anv  thin";  elfe — one 
would  think  it  were  a  prophetic  bird's-eye  view  of  what  we  arc 
about,  "  when  men  endeavour,  in  great  numbers,  with  force  to 
make  fome  reformation  of  their  own  heads,  withour  purfuing  the 
methods  of  the  law,"  the  methods  of  the  law,  you  know,  are 
perfectly  clear,  "  that  is  a  levying  of  war  and  treafon ;  but  the 
purpofmg  and  defigning  it  is  not  (o." 

I  am  coming  now  to  Lord  George  Gordon's  cafe,  where  wa5? 
the  fame  determination.  If  I  fet  out  and  determined  (and  I 
fhould  not  be  in  the  leafi:  afraid  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Trea- 
fury,  or  any  other  perfon  in  the  confultation,)  that  I  would 
levy  war  to  get  a  turnpike  a6l  repealed  that  was  extremely  of- 
fenfive  to  me,  and  I  v/ere  to  go  to  the  Houfe  ol  Commons  with 
20,000  men,  and  fay  I  will  have  it  repealed,  and  do  nothing  elfc, 
I  defy  them  to  prove  me  guilty  of  high  treafon.  I  will  meet 
my  friends  upon  a  fpecial  verdift,  and  hang  me  if  they  can  ; 
becaufe  a  bare  defign  to  levy  war  is  not  treafon.  But  if  there 
be  a  purpofe  and  defign  to  deuroy  the  King,  and  it  was  in  that 
man,  I  would  not  ftand  here  to  prote-ft  him;  but  I  know  it  is 
falfe,  and  I  will  protect  him,  if  I  were  to  die  the  next  moment. 

I  come  here,  Gentlemen,  not  to  difpute  authority,  but  to  ftand 
upon  authority.  It  is  not  if  you  publifh  pamphlets,  that  other 
people  may  read  thofe  pamphlets,  in  confcquence  of  which  Gme- 
thing  may  happen,  and  then  fomething  elfe ;  and  thus  heaping 
confequence  upon  confequence,  fpeculation  upon  fpeculation : 
and,  if  the  occafion  were  not  too  fclemn  to  be  ludicrous,  I 
fhould  fay,  that  all  this  reminds  me  of  the  ftory  in  every  child's 
gilt  book,  of  the  cow  that  tolfcd  the  dog — ^^that  v.'orried  the 
cat,  and  fo  on,  till  you  come  to  the  houfe  that  Jack  built !  It 
is  abominable  when  applied  to  treaf>n.  I  fay  it  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  prove  the  intention  of  the  prifoner  to  depofe  the 
King  from  his  throne,  which  depofition  is  to  be  defigued  and 
cfFedted  by  war  which  is  to  be  levied.  Shall  it  be  faid,  that  a 
confultation  to  bring  that  to  pafs  is  high  treafon  ?  .  No  !  that 
no  man  fhall  ever  read  me  out  of  a  booK ;  no,  the  intentions  of 
the  heart  can  be  known  to  God  alone  with  certainty,  and  a 
Jury  only  can  know  with  a  reafonable  probability.  Lord  Chief 
Juftice  Holt  fays,  "  Such  a  confpiracy,  is  an  overt  adt  to  prove 
the  compafiing  the  death  of  the  King."  It  is  evidence  relevant 
to  prove  ii,  for  the  determination  of  the  Jury, 

Gentlemen,  we  ought  here  to  fee  a  little  how  that  was  in 
the  cafe  of  Lord  George  Gordoji ;  and  Mr.  Aticnicy  General 
dcfcended  indeed  to  a  very  low  and  humble  authority,  when 
he  ftated,  from  my  fpcech  for  that  unfortunate  man,  my  own 

propofition. 


propofition.  I  was  Counfel  then,  as  I  am  now,  for  the  prifoner 
nt  the  bar,  who  was  not  indi(fied  for  compaffing;  the  death  of 
the  King,  and  could  not  be  fo,  I  remember,  Lord  Mansfield 
(and  in  which  the  very  learned  Jud.o;e,  to  whofe  learning  I  bow 
as  much,  and  for  v/hofe  learning  I  have  as  much  refpedt  as  any 
man  can  hare,  concurred ;  I  mean  Mr.  JuPcice  Buller,  v/ho  is 
now  on  the  bench,  and  who  fat  with  Lord  Mansfield  a,t  that 
time,  and  I  appeal  to  him  if  I  am  not  correct,)  faid,  that  there 
was  not  a  conception  in  any  one's  mind,  that  Lord  George 
Gordon  compaffed  the  death  of  the  King.  This  is  the  fentcnce 
of  mine  alluded  to  by  the  Attorney  General :  "  To  compafs  or 
imagine  the  death  of  the  King,  fuch  imagination  or  purpofe  of 
the  mind,  vifible  only  to  its  great  Author,  being  manifeftcd  by 
fome  overt  a(5l,  is  treafon ;  fuch  an  inftitution  is  obvioufly  di- 
re^ed  not  only  to  the  fecurity  of  the  King's  natural  perfon,  but 
to  the  ftabilitv  of  the  government ;  the  life  of  the  Prince  being 
lb  interwoven  with  the  conftitTirion  of  the  flate,  that  an  attempt 
to  deftroy  the  one  is  juftly  held  to  be  a  rebellious  confpiracy 
againf!  the  other."  But  I  know  the  Attorney  General's  logic  is 
too  accurate  for  him  to  think  it  necelTarily  follows,  that  the  con- 
verfe  of  that  propofition  will  hold  good,  that  if  the  King  was 
eighty  years  of  age,  and  bed-ridden,  and  had  given  up  a  fhare  of 
the  gavernment  to  his  fon,  yet  to  imagine  the  death  of  that  dif- 
abled  King,  though  it  could  not  poflibly  hurt  the  flate,  it  would  be 
af  compaffing  of  his  death :  but  does  it  follow,  that  if  I  make  a  fort 
t^  eonvulfion  in  the  (late,  that  I  intend  to  attack  the  King's  life  ? 

Geatlemen,  it  is  aftonifhing,  and  I  cannot  comprehend,  how 
fo  much  confufion  could  get  into  any  one's  head.  How  is  it 
pioilible  a  man's  intention  can  be  matter  of  law.?  And  if  they 
fay  you  mufi:  find  this  man  guilty  of  compafling  the  death  of  the 
iving,  when  he  never  had  an  idea  of  it,  I  afk  how  it  can  be 
done.  It  is  a  fail  to  be  determined  by  the  Jury— it  is  the  in- 
ference of  their  reafon  from  the  fadts  of  the  cafe,  and  not  the 
'tnference  of  the  law. 

Gentlemen,  Mr.  Attorney  General  ftated  a  cafe,  fuppofe  they 
had  <^-oae  fo  far  as  to  have  depofed  King  William  and  fent  him 
back  to  Holland,  to  refume  his  Itation  as  Stadtholder;  I  fay,  if 
the  piifoner  could  convince  the  Jury  that  it  vvas  their  firm  deter- 
mination never  to  go  any  further  than  that,  and  the  Jury  nega- 
tived the  confpiriug  the  death — if  they  could  fliew  that  they 
did  not  mean  to  kill  him,  that  would  not  be  treafon ;  but  where 
wwild  you  find  a  Jury  to  believe  that  ?  All  that  the  Crown  would 
prove,  would  be  the  ail  of  depofing  King  "\Villiam,  and  then  the 
proof  of  the  intention  to  keep  him  elfewhere  muft  come  from  the 
prifoner ;  but  what  muft  that  proof  be  ?  Not  of  an  act  which  may 
lead  to  a  fecor.d  act,  which  fccond  adt  may  lead  to  a  third,  and 
which  third  a£t  may  lead  to  a  fourth,  which  d(<es  not  refpedt 
Kir)g  William  at  all.     But  i>  ftanding  ht-re,  dy  mean  to  fay,  and 
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give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  there  cannot  be  the  caft  found  ihrou^>h- 
out  the  whole  law  of  Euirland,  where  a  man  has  been  convicted 
of  compaffinc;  the  KinL>,'s  death,  unlefs  when  the  confpiracy  has 
been  to  do  the  aft;  not  brougrhc  in  this  round-about  way,  fpecu- 
lativelv  to  affe6t  the  King,  but  it  mufl:  be  diretflly  either  to  in>- 
prifon  the  Kins;  for  a  length  of  time,  or  lay  ftrong  hold  of  hiin, 
till  he  yields  to  the  demand. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  fay,  that  there  never  was  fuch  a  caufe  as  this. 
Did  any  body  ever  hear  of  fuch  a  trial,  which  has  alreadv  laflcd 
five  davs  ?  Suppofe  I  had  faid,  you  (hall  not  fur;  but  1  know 
you  to  be  men  of  honour.  I  know  you  will  not  convi6l  the  pri- 
loncr  at  the  bar.  Gentlemen,  I  have  read  the  Reports  of  the 
Secret  Committee  of  the  Houfc  of  Commons.  I  thoua;ht  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  ought  to  be  a  controul  for  the  people. 
What  is  all  about  the  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee  to  me  ? 
Here  you  have  fuch  a  page,  and  fuch  a  page.  Appendix  A,  Appen- 
dix B,  Appendix  C ;  and,  as  to  the  evidence  that  has  beep,  offered, 
I  do  not  know  w'lere  I  am,  when  I  examine  it  in  a  court  of 
juftice.  One  man  ftands  up  in  the  box  and  tells  you,  he  heard 
another  mail  fay  fomething,.  but  took  no  notes  of  it,  though  he 
was  employed  as  a  fpy  for  that  purpofe.  Another  took  fome 
notes,  but  did  not  hear  all  that  was  faid;  and  nothing  of  all  this 
in  the  prifoner's  hearing.  I  was  prefent,  as  the  man  faid  about 
Watt  A.  B.  C.  and  I),  were  prefent,  A,  faid  he  would  get 
arms,  and  then  they  were  to  go  directly  to  St.  James's,  and  take 
the  King,  on  fuch  a  day,  that  is  an  overt  a6t  of  treafon  I  admit 
to  go  to  the  Jury;  but  was  there  ever  an  attempt  to  do  it  ?  M)- 
Jearned  friend  exprefsly  diiaxvowed  any  cafe  of  like  treafous;  but 
what  do  you  call  like  treafons,  if  this  is  not  one?  Gentlemen,  I 
am  fure  I  hope  it  will  be  found  that  I  fhall  fay  nothing  otfenhve, 
but  if  I  were  to  alk,  tell  me  when  he  began  to  have  that  deut'^n; 
iuppofmg  you  v/as  to.allc  Mr.  Attorney  General  when  he  meant 
to  taflcn  this  particular  defign  upon  the  prifoner,  for  you  are  not 
firil  to  do  a  thing  and  then  the  intention  pop  in  after  it;  but  you 
muft  have  the  intention  firil.  The  indidtment  charges  that  the 
a6t  is  fulfilled  in  confequciice  of  the  intention ;  then  when  did  the 
intention  begin  r 

Now  comes  my  Lord  George  Gordon's  cafe,  and  I  am  fure  I  am 
always  glad  to  hear  and  to  pay  attention  to  any  tiling  that  fell  fron^ 
that  molt  venerable  and  refpedable  magiitrate,  whole  memory  1 
fhall  always  honour  and  refpedt,  not  only  recolle<5ting  the  great 
fervices  he  rendered  in  his  life,  but  on  account  of  the  advantages 
that  pofterity  will  derive  from  his  extenfive  knov/le-di;e  of  the 
laws  and  conftitutioa  of  the  country— I  mean  the  great  and  ve- 
nerable Earl  xVIanbheld,  when  he  tried  my  Lord  Geoig^e  Gordon. 
He  never  had  an  idea  that  the  natural  perfon  and  the  in5iji,flyof 
the  King  were  the  fame  thing.  He  knew,  for  he  knew  ull  that 
was  to  be  knovyn,  that  thej  were  proteded  by  diitinit  branches  of 
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the  flatute;  that  the  King's  majefty  was  protetfled  by  the  claufe 
ill  the  ftc'itute  lefpeftim?;  levyino;  wir,  and  the  natural  perfon,  the 
natural  life  of  the  Kino;,  by  the  firft  branch,  that  of  compaffin^ 
his  death.  I  will  read  his  words:  "  The  prifoner  at  the  bar  is 
inditSlcd  for  th:'.t  fpccies  of  high  treafon  which  is  called  levying 
war  againft  the  King,  and  therefore  it  is  neceflary  you  fhould  ftrft 
be  informed  what  is  in  law  a  levying  war  asiainft  the  King,  fo  as 
to  conflitute  the  crime  of  high  treafon,  within  the  ftatute  of 
Edward  III.  and  perh  ips,  according  to  the  legal  flgnification  of 
the  term  before  that  flatute.  There  are  two  kinds  of  levying 
war— one  againll:  the  perfon  of  the  King,  to  imprifon,  to  dethrone, 
or  to  kill  him,  or  to  make  him  change  meafures,  or  remove  coun- 
iellorc."  Suppofe  I  were  to  afk  a  lawyer  what  is  a  confpiracy 
to  kill  the  King  ?  What  is  the  proof  of  it  ?  The  intention  of  the 
mind,  to  be  fure,  the  anfwer  w^ould  be,  becaufe  you  intended  it. 
Lord  Aiansfield  goes  on  and  diftinguifhes  his  majefty  from  his 
perfon,  which  I  confider  as  diflindi:  as  light  from  darknefs :  he 
lays,  "  The  other,  which  is  faid  to  be  levied  againftthe  majefty 
:of  the  King,  qr,  in  other  v/ords,  againft  him  in  his  regal  capa- 
:city,  as  when  a  multitude  rife  and  aiTemble,  to  obtain  by  force 
and  violence  any  object  of  a  general  public  nature,  that  is  le- 
.vying  war  againft  themajefly  of  the  King  ;  and  moft  reafonably 
i'o  held,  becaufe  it  tends  to  diflblve  all  the  bonds  of  fociety, 
to  deftroy  property,  to  overturn  government,  and,  by  force  of 
arms,  to  refbain  the  King  from  reigning  according  to  law." 
But  then  the  war  muft  be  levied  ;  (and  I  appeal  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  Court,  becaufe  Mr.  Juftice  Buller  fat  in  the  Court,) 
and  Lord  Mansfield  then  appeals  to  Sir  John  Friend's  cafe,  and 
let  this  be  taken  down.  Shew  me  the  man,  let  his  rank  be  what 
it  may,  that  can  ren^ove  me  from  the  foundation  on  which  I 
ftand.  Here  there  was  a  confpiracy  to  levy  war;  but  that  is  a 
confpirfccv  of  which  my  clients  are  not  guilty,  for  I  will  fhew 
that  they  had  no  fuch  intention. — But  Lord  Mansfield  fays, 
"  Infurre£lions  by  force  and  violence  to  raife  the  price  of  wages, 
to  open  all  prifons,  to  deilroy  meeting-houfes,  nay,  to  dellroy 
all  brothels,,  to  refift  the  execution  of  militia  laws,  to  throw 
down  all  inclofures,  to  alter  the  eftablifnsd  laws,  or  change  re- 
ligion, to  redrefs  grievances  real  or  pretended,  have  all  been  held 
levying  of  war.  Many  other  inftances  might  be  put.  Lord 
Chief  juftice  Holt,  in  Sir  John  Friend's  cafe,  fays,  *■  If  perfons 
do  aiTemble  themfelves,  and  a6t  with  force  in  oppofitionto  fome 
law  which  they  think  inconvenient,  and  hope  thereby  to  get  it 
repealed,  this  is  a  levying  v/ar  and  treafon :  but  which  caufes 
cannot  be  laid  as  overt  aits  of  compairing  the  death  of  the 
Kmg." 

My  Lord  George  Gordon  afTemblcd  a  multitude  round  the 
Houle  of  Commons ;  we  all  remember  the  time,  and  I  hope  we 
ihali  never  fee  fuch  a  time  again.     *Vnd  I  am  furc  you  cannot, 
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from  what  lia5  pafTed,  think  any  thing  of  that  fort  exifled  in  thi-; 
cafe,  when  they  would  not  fufFcr  a  man  to  come  among  them  he- 
caufe  he  had  been  attorney  for  Lord  George  Gordon.  At  that 
time  there  was  a  great  deal  of  danger  and  diforder.  The  Koufes 
of  Lords  and  Commons  were  fiiut  up:  we  all  remember  it:  but 
it  was  never  put  as  a  confiMrac\' — it,  was  never  in  the  world  pur 
as  an  overt  ai5l  of  compaffi ng  the  King's  death.  And  my  Lord 
Alansfield  fummed  up  to  the  Jury  thus  :  "  I  have  the  authority  of 
the  whole  Court  for  this,  as'  law  :  I  tell  you  the  joint  opinion  of 
of  us  all.  The  flrft  queftion  then  (fays  he)  is,  "Whether  that 
multitude  which  alTembled,  and  which  alfo  with  violence  pulled 
down  houfes,  and  committed  other  outrages,  whether  they  did 
thefe  i\£{s  of  violence  in  order  to  compel  the  Houfe  of  Commoiis 
to  repeal  this  law.  And  it  is  no  matter  what  the  acl  is  whifch 
they  wifh  to  have  repealed,  if  they  did  it  with  that  intent ;  it '  i^ 
equally  an  attack  upon  the  legiflature  of  the  country,  whatever 
the  nature  of  the  lav/  may  be  which  they  wifli  to  have  fc- 
drefTed." 

Lord  Mansfield  fays  the  firft  queftion  is,  "  Whether  you  be- 
lieve the  multitude  did  alTemble  and  commit  aiSls  of  violence 
with  intent  to  terrify  and  compel  the  Icgifiature  to  repeal  the  ^ct 
called  Sir  George  Saville's.  If  upon  this  point  yotir  opinion 
fhould  be  in  the  negative,  that  makes  an  end  of  the  whole,  and 
the  prifoner  ought  to  be  acquitted."  And  then  the  fecond  point 
comes  ;  and  your  Lordfhips  have  moil  (ludioufly  taken  this  dif- 
tin(5lion.  You  have  told  us,  that  we  muft  not  confound  the  evi- 
dence. Your  Lordfhips  have  kindly  and  hum.anely  told  us,  in 
the  courfe  of  this  caufe,  that  there  are  two  ftages  in  it. 

The  fecond  point  is — "If  you' do  believe  the  multitude  did 
this,  then.  Whether  the  prifoner  at  the  bar  brought  theim  thf^re 
with  that  intent  (faysmyLord  Mansfield)  ?  Whether  you  reallydo 
believe  that  the  prifoner  at  the  bar  incited,  encouraged,  promoted, 
or  afliiled  in  raihng  this  infurreftion,  and  the  terror  they  carried 
with  them,  with  the  intent  of  forcing  a  repeal  of  this  law.'-'  He 
did  not  fay,  if  you  believe  Lord  George  Gordon  brought  them 
there  raOily  and  foolifhly,  that  in  confequence  of  bringing  a  hun- 
dred thoufmd  people  together,  mifchievous  people  would  meet  with 
them,  and  pofTibly  rr^ifchief  might  enfue :  No  !  he  was  not  tried  for 
raOinfefs — he  was  not  tried  for  folly,  nor  v,' as  he  tried  for  a  mif- 
demeanour.  I  did  not  defend  him  frorri  either.  I  allowed  that 
his  conduft  was  highly  reprehenfible.  I  admitted  that  it  v/as 
wrong — that  it  w-as  Itraage,  that  a  perfon  of  his  high  rank 
fhou'ld  do  it.  It  was  not  the  character  of  a  good  fubjeft."  He 
brought  the  people  together  about  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  in 
hope  of  getting  a  repeal  of  an  obnoxious  law,  thinking  it  might 
be  atteiided  v/ith  danger  if  they  did  not,  and  he  thereby 
'  ^thought  to  get  it  repealed;  but  this  is  not  a  levying  of  war. 
,'We  are  charged  with  conlpiring  to  do  vyhat  Lord  George  Goi-- 
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<ion  did,  if  he  was  guilty.  We  are  charged  with  endeavouring 
to  colledl  a  multitude  by  force  for  that  purpofe.  It  is  proved  we 
never  had  any  fuch  idea.  But  fuppofing  we  had,  why  did  not 
you  wait  to  fee  whether  that  was  our  intention  or  not  ?  Ypu 
knew  all  that  has  been  going  on  for  two  years,  and  never  at- 
tempted to  check  it— never  told  us  that  you  thought  we  were 
guilty,  and  faid,  "  Now  we  have  got  you,  we  will  let  the  hatch 
down  upon  you."  It  was  proved  that  J^ynam,  your  fpy,  let  the 
magillrates  know  the  whole  of  it  tvi^o  years  ago,  and  has  con- 
tinued fo  to  do  :  and  I  will  prove  that  every  body  knew  it. 

Then,  Gentlemen,  it  is  a  confpiracy  only  to  levy  war.  And 
even  fuppofe  my  clients  have  done  every  thing  which  the  Crown 
contends  they  have  done,  but  which  I  contend  they  have  not 
done,  and  if  they  hud  done  it  I  would  wafli  my  hands  of  them, 
yet  that  would  not  amount  to  high  treafon.  To  be  fure,  I  muil 
be  extremely  anxious  of  the  opinion  of  twelve  men  of  your  ho- 
nour and  difcretion,  who  are  diligent  in  attending  to  the  evidence, 
and  who  will  be  euided  only  by  the  evidence.  If  I  could  con- 
fider  that  the  prifoner  was  guilty,  I  muft  undoubtedly  ftand  up  to 
do  my  duty ;  but  I  fhould  do  it  in  another  kind  of  temper.  My 
anxiety  depends  on  this— that  I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind 
that  I  am  defending  the  life  of  an  innocent  man.  It  is  a  great 
weight  upon  my  fpirits,  and  I  am  happy  the  time  is  come  when 
I  am  to  be  difcharged  from  the  load  that  has  been  preffing  upon 
me  for  fome  time,  and  almoft  weighed  me  down.  But,  Gen- 
tlemen, however  you  may  think  they  have  done  what  is  con- 
tended, yet  unlefs  they  did  it,  in  your  opinion,  with  the  inten- 
tion imputed-— namely,  that  of  Gompafling  the  King's  death, 
they  are  not  guilty  of  this  treafon. 

Gentlemen,  I  intended  to  have  fupported  what  I  have  faid 
to  you  with  a  great  deal  of  matter,  v/hich  I  have  laborioufly  been 
extra6ti)ig  from  different  books  of  the  law ;  but  I  choofe  to  flop 
here  and  leave  you  to  the  fa£ls^  becaufe  I  may  wafte  my  ifrength 
fo  much  in  this  preliminary  part  of  the  cafe,  that  I  may  not  be 
able  to  go  through  the  reft. 

Gentlemen,  my  clients  are  charged  with  this  confpiracy  to 
fubvert  the  rule,  order,  and  government  of  this  country;  and, 
Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  you  will  do  me  the  greateft  favour  if 
you  will  advert  to  this,  that  the  charge  made  upon  my  clients  is 
not  for  ailembling  the  Scotch  Convention,  nor  for  confpiring  to 
affemble  the  Scotch  Convention  ;  but  the  overt  acl  is  for  con- 
fpiring to  hold  a  Convention,  which  in  fact  never  was  held;  and 
all  the  extraordinary  evidence  which  you  have  heard,  and  with 
the  admiffibility  of  which  I  have  not  been  fmding  fault;  (for  I 
bov/  with  the  greateft  reverence  to  the  Court,  which  I  have 
every  reafon  in  the  vvorld  to  do;)  I  fay,  the  Court  have  been 
obliged  to  admit  the  evidence  as  evidence  to  be  left  to  you ; 
although  the  Judges  have  not  feen  any  thing  at  all  as  evidence 
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to  prove  the  intention  with  which  they  meant  to  call  this  Con-- 
\^ehtion. 

Now,  Cjentlemen,  with  resrard  to  the  reform  of  Parliament, 
whether  it  be  a  wife  or  an  unwife  meafure — whether  after  it  was 
attempted  to  be  accompliflicd,  it  would  ultimately  be  attended 
with  good  fruits  or  bad  ones — whether  it  would  be  attended 
with  any  benefit  to  the  country— or  whether  it  would  lead  to  re- 
move the  grievances  which  have  been  fo  often  complained  of, 
is  v/hat  I  by  no  means  undertake  to  fhcv/. 

Gentlemen,  whether  the  reform  in  Parliament  be  or  be  not  a 
wife  meafure,  or  whether,  if  thelegiflature  were  difpofed  volunta- 
rily to  grant  it,  it  would  ultimatelv  turn  out  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
country,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  prove ;  for  this  plain  reafon, 
becaufe  it  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  confideration  of  the  fubjetft 
before  us  :  but  it  is  enough  when  we  are  trying  the  bona  fide  in- 
tentions of  the  men — the  confciences  of  the  men  before  us;  it  is 
enough  that  we  examine,  whether  all  this  that  has  been  faid  about 
the  defeats  in  the  reprefentation  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  be  or 
not  a  mere  ftalking-horfe  for  treafon  and  rebellion— whether 
they  were  a  fet  of  difcontented  men  who  had  taken  up  notions 
that  had  never  occurred  to  others— and  whether  all  that  they  have 
done  and  written  muft  be  fuppofed  driving  to  fome  evil  purpofe. 

Gentlemen,  I  confefs  for  one,  becaufe  I  think  the  beft  way 
of  defending  a  perfon  is  to  defend  ingenuoufly,  I  confefs  for  one, 
that  if  the  defeds  in  the  conftltution  of  Parliament  had  never 
occurred  to  other  perfons  than  themfelves  at  other  times,  who 
were  more  capable  of  reafoning  upon  thefe  great  principles  of 
government,  men  of  higher  principles  than  themfelves,  I  (hould 
be  very  apt  to  fuppofe  that  their  defigns  were  not  p-ood ;  be- 
caufe 1  fliould  fay  in  fuch  a  cafe,  why  fliould  it  occur  to  the 
prifoner  at  the  bar,  and  fome  others,  to  find  fault  with  a 
conftitution  which  had  endured  for  ages,  and  which  had  never 
had  any  reproach  upon  it  ?  Happily,  that  is  not  the  cafe  ;  fome 
of  the  greateft  names  this  country  ever  had  in  it  have  been  of  a 
contrary  opinion.  And,  Gentlemen,  though  I  may  talk  a  little 
loofely  acrofs  the  table  in  another  place  when  I  fpeak  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  when  I  fpeak  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  I  am  come 
here  to  fpeak  of  no  man  with  difrefped.  And,  above  all,  when 
I  am  Calling  fjr  a  ch'u-itable  intention  to  my  client,  I  muft  take 
abundant  care  how  I  judge  of  the  intention  of  others  ;  for  I  fay, 
that  the  intention  mult  be  fully  and  clearly  proved,  before  you, 
caii  fiiften  on  any  man  an  evil  intention.  It  is  fufficient  for  me 
that  the  late  Lord  Chatham  built  the  fame  and  the  glory  of  his 
life  upon  the  caufe  in  which  my  clients  are  engaged,  and  left  it 
as  an  inheritance  to  his  fon,  the  prefent  Minifter,  to  raifc  his 
fame  and  glory  upon  it;  and  his  fame  and  glory  were  raifed  upoa 
it  accordingly.  And  if  the  evidence  had  been  carried  fo  far  as 
it  might  have  been,  it  would  have  been  found  that  the  co;iftita- 
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t,ion  of  one  of  the  focieties,  (which  I  cannot  read  to  you  at  this 
moment,  becaufe,  by  accident,  I  have  left  my  labours  of  this 
morning,  pafting  in  papers",  and  fo  on,  at  home,]  it  would  have, 
been  found,  that  the  Conftitutional  Society,  whofe  birth  and 
origin  has  not  been  laid  before  you,  owed  it  to  the  labours  of  the 
prefent  Minifter  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  ivhofe  plan  was 
that  which  I  fhall  read  to  you,  and  that  which  has  been  proved 
in  the  caufe,  though  1  have  no  opportunity  of  reading  It  at  this 
moment,  nor  do  I-  believe  there  is  another  copy  of  it  in  Court. 

Gentlemen,  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan  was  Univerfal 
Suffrage  and  Annual  Parliaments  ;  and  although  I  think  wfth. 
a  man  with  whom  I  have  ever  thought,  and  u'ith  whom  I 
hope  I  always  fhall  think,  upon  queffions  of  politics— I  mean 
Vfith  the  illuftrious  and  hono.urable  gentleman  whofc  letter  wzs. 
lead  to  you,  Mr.  Charles  James  Fox  j  although  I  think,  witR 
^im,  that  Annual  Parliaments  and  Univerfal  Suffrage  might  lead 
£0  very  great  inconvenience,  yet  that  is  not  the  queftion  you  arc 
to  try.  I. know  that  there  is  a  very  particular  friend  of  the  Duke 
©f  .Richmond's  in  Court,  and  what  I  am  about  to  fay  is  v/ithi^ 
giy.gwn  knowledge,  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond  is  not  only  a  man 
of  very  high  illuftrious  rank  and  education,  and  therefore  not 
V^cy  likely. to  take  up  a  plan  which  was  to  lead  to  his  own  de- 
jijruction,  but  I  Vv^ill  venture  to  fay,  he  is  a  man  of  a  great  deal 
of  fenfe,  of  extenfive  reading,  and  deep  reflection.  1  had  the 
jionour.cf  knowing  the  Noble  Duke  when  I  was  Counfel  for  a 
iieOT.  reiation  of  hil— Lord  Keppel,  on  his  trial.  I  know  his 
book.  IS  not  the  effufion  of  folly ;  his  plan,  therefore,  ipuft  not 
bc.cop.iidered^as  the  offspring  of  folly,  but  of  information  and 
j-efle.(fUoi-'  .  ^^e  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  neceffary  for  the  pre- 
Jl-rvation  of  the  conllitution  of  this  country  that  the  defeds  in 
"the  .repreieutation  fnoiild  be  amended;  and  he  was  alfo  of  opi- 
ruQii,  that  if  they  were  not,  this  country  would  be  ruined  and 
^undone:  and  I  go  along  with  tb.e  noble  Duke.  I  have  often faid 
4f)  j  and  1,  care  not  how  maiiy  of  fuch  niiferable  fpics  as  have  teen. 
brought  forward  to  give  evidence  on  this  trial  are  prefcnt  to  take 
xjpvv'u  rny  words.  Ifay,  with  the  Duke  of  .Richmond,  th^  if 
(government  imprudently  refifc.  every  temperate  application  for 
thofe  reforms  from  time  LO  time,  and  from  age  to  age,,  they  muft 
expcC'tthut  bad  confcquences  will  enfuej  but  then  are  we  to  fa'y 
that  th.ii'e  nien,  who  are  temperate  in  their  applications,  nieaii 
thOTii-elves  to  be  fo  wicked  as'  to  bring  about  a  revolutio^j  by 
force  of  arms  ?  . 

Gentlemen,  iu  1 7 84  the  Duke  of  Richnjond  publilhed  his 
.^plun,  i'l  a  letter  which  wuSAvriiten  to  Colonel  Sharmun,  who- 
was  at  that  tiiiie  employed  upoii  the  fame  fubjetf  in  Ireland  ■,  atid 
diis  is  the  mofi  material  part  of  the  cafe,  beCaufe  you  aredefired 
to  beUeve,  -and  I  v/.onder  now  any  body  could  think  of  afking  you 
tci  believe  it,  that  the  word  convention  and  iHe  word  delegate^ 
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ftnd.the  holding  of  conventions  and  appointing  delegates,  were  all' 
colleiled  from  what  has  recently  happened  in  France.  Gentle- 
men, they  do  not  believe  it  themfelves  ;  becauie  I  will  fhew  you 
mofl  certainly,  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan  w^as  their 
plan  which  they  had  in  agitation,  and  was  intended  to  be  carried 
into  execution  by  the  verv  fame  means  that  were  attempted  to 
carry  it  in  execution  in  the  year  1780,  when  a  Convention  of 
Delegates  was  called  in  Ireland  upon  the  very  fame  model  as  that 
which  fat  in  Edinburgh.  And  although  there  might  be  indif- 
creet  and  imprudent  ipeeches,  and  though  there  might  be  maiiy 
things  of  which  individuals  may  difapprove,  and  which  I  niyfelf 
rnay  difapprove,  yet  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  interition  of  the 
men  who  held  that  Convention  was  to  obtain,  not  by  force  of 
arms,  that  which  I  will  fhew  you  (not  from  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, but  from  much  higher  authority,)  is  the  unalienable  right 
of  the  people  of  this  country. 

,  Gentlemen,  I  beg  here  to  turn  about  to  the  Judge  when  I  far 
this.  When  I  fpeak  of  the  unalienable  right  of  the  people,  I  am 
not  fpeaking  of  it  as  a  right  to  be  taken  notke  of  in  a  court  of 
juftice  in  oppofition  to  pofitive  law,  by  which  courts  of  juftice 
can  alone  be  guided,  becaufe  no  ftate  can  ever  lay  down  any  par- 
ticular rules  by  which  its  order  may  be  changed  in  any  particular 
time;  thefe  are  left  for  the  corifideration  of  the  people:  and  if 
you  choofe  to  take  out  of  Court  with  you  the  books  that  I  will  put. 
in  your  hands,  and  compare  them  with  thefe  dodfrines,  you  will 
find  that  they  have  been  held  by  the  greateft  authorities  of  the 
law,  that  they  have  been  held  by  the  moft  reverend  authorities 
that  can  be  dated  in  a  court  of  juftice;  nay,  you  will  find  mwey 
that  upon  thofe  rights  alone  it  is  that  the  King  fits  upon  his 
throne ;  and  I  have  ftated  it  in  Parliament,  when  1  held  a  high 
office  under  the  FTeir  Apparent  to  the  Crown,  when  i  have  beeu 
combating  the  doc!  rines  of  Mr.  Burke,  whofe.  name  I  (hall  often 
have  occallon  to  mention  in  the  courfe  of  what  I  have  to  fay  co 
you,  but  to  whom  I  do  not  in  the  fmaileft  degree  impute  blame. 
I  beg.  it  to  be  underildod,  that  1  fhould  be  afijamed  of  it,  and  par- 
ticularly at  this  moment,  when  he  is  lamenting  a  domefiric  aiif- 
tbrtune,  which  I,  as  well  as  every  man,  mufi:  deplore ;  and  I  be- 
lieve no  man  more  honours  his  genius,  who  knows  the  fublimity 
of  his  underftanding  and  talents  :  he  polfefies  a  nund  enriched  vfitii 
the  greateft  variety  of  knowledge,  the  fineft  imagination,  the  moit 
powerful  and  fafcinating  eloquence,  and  the  moil  extcniive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  hiftory x)f  the  conftitution  of  the  country.  '1  allude 
not  to  his  change  or  political  opinion,  that  change  I  think  is  to  be 
liberally  interpreted  ;  but  he  is  not  upon  trial  for  his  intentions;- 

iind  if  men  Ibmetimes  feem  to  act  againft  the  aeknov/ledged  prin-- 

ciples  of  their  lives,  illiberal  conftructions  ought  not  to  bera^hiy . 

foiined  agaifift  them;  perhaps  he  has  fome  reafon  ^br  that  change. 

Do  rtot  I'et  me  be*ralhv  lee  me  forbear  from  iyibc'^a-i-Gbfer-vations  i 
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perhaps  this  man  has  renfon  to  change  his  Opinion;  I  leave  It  td 
(jod  to  iudge  intentionsy  I  want  to  make  uncharitable  conclu- 
fions  of  no  man.  I  wifli  you  to  judge  like  Chrillians  upon  thl^ 
bufinefs;  that  men  fhould  harmonize,  that  they  fhould  judge 
charitably'and  humanely  of  each  other's  ailions  and  conduct.  I 
wifli  to  unite  all  England  in  the  bonds  of  love  and  affection ; 
and  that  when  this  Court  breaks  up,  inftead  of  men's  trying  how 
we  fhall  do  this  or  the  other,  we  may  all  try  to  fave  our  country; 
inftead  of  letting  one  part  of  it  againft  the  other  bv  armed  allb- 
ciations  on  one  hand,  and  the  terror  of  courts  of  juilice  on  the 
other:  that  we  may  all  unite  our  force  and  courage  (and  even 
when  we  are  all  connedled  together,  we  fhall  have  a  hard  tug  to 
pull  at)  In  the  glorious  caufe  of  our  country:  but  when  I  fay 
that,  I  do  not  mean  the  prefent  war,  which  I  think  a  calamitous 
and  ruinous  one,  but  of  which  I  fay  nothing  In  this  place;  there 
is  another  place  where  I  have  the  privilege  of  expaelating  upon 
that  fuhje(5t. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  waited  with  more  patience  than  I  am  afraid 
I  can  expejR:  that  you  have  waited,  for  the  return  of  v/hat  is  now 
arrived.  Gentlemen,  you  will  recolle61:,  that  it  is  not  for  me  to 
defend  myfelf  againll  the  charge  which  thefe  G  entlemen  fpread 
out  upon  parchment,  but  they  muft  prove  It:  and  if  they  muft 
prove  it,  they  muft  prove  It  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  fatisf^Kftory, 
and  what  manner  that  is  I  fhall  cite  you  the  authority  of  two 
Judges;  and  I  think  the  moft  Important  authority  I  can  ftate  to 
you  upon  this  occafion  is  the  authority  of  the  Court  In  which  we 
iit;  and  v/hat  I  read  I  und.^rftand  Is  correct  when  I  read  It:  that 
according  to  the  learned  Judge  In  his  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury, 
all  that  has  b-en  read  to  you,  and  the  refult  of  it.  Is  a  matter  of 
iuci.  "  Whether  this  be  fo  or  not  is  mere  matter  of  facl",  as  to 
which  I  fhall  only  remind  you,  that  an  enquiry  into  a  charge  of 
this  nature,  v/hich  undertakes  to  make  out  that  the  oftcnfible 
purpofe  Is  a  mere  veil  under  which  Is  concealed  a  traitorous  con- 
fpiracy,  requires  cool  and  deliberate  examination,  and  the  molt  at- 
tentive .confideration,  and  that  the  refult  fliould  be  perfedly  clear 
and  fatisiadlorv.  In  the  affairs  of  common  life,  no  man  is  jufti- 
iied  In  Imputing  to  another  a  meaning  contrary  to  what  he  hlm- 
felf  expreiles,  but  upon  the  fulleft  evidence." 

I  have  no  doubt  when  this  humane  language  was  held  for  the 
conllderatlon  of  thofe  to  whom  it  was  addreffed,  the  learned 
Judge  had  no  more  than  fpcculatlve  prot)f;  he  could  have  no 
more ;  it  was  impoillble  that  he  could  be  acquainted  any  more 
than  we  were  with  the  nature  of  the  evidence;  but  it  was  the 
iicccllary  refult  of  vv'hat.we  fee,  and  the  learned  Judge  could  not 
but  fee,  that  upon  the  furface  of  it  wc  are  not  traitors :  but  the 
queftion  was,  wh^ier  there  was  not,  under  the  pretext  of  a  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  a  dark  and  dangerous  confplracy^  and  In  the 
aifairs  ot  common  life,  no  man  is  julUficd  in  imputing  to  auother 
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a  meaning  contrary  to  what  he  himfelf  exprcfTcs,  but  upon  the 
fulleft  evidence;  as  to  what  evidence  you  have  had,  the  fealbn  is 
not  yet  arriv  d  for  my  difcuffion.  But  I  will  read  you  the  charge 
of  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Holt,  on  Parkins's  cafe :  "  Gentlemen,  it 
is  not  fit  that  there  fhould  be  any  ftrained  or  forced  conftru(5lion 
put  upon  a  man's  words  or  stations  when  he  is  trying  for  his  life. 
You  ought  to  have  a  full  and  fatisflidlory  evidence  to  convince  you 
that  he  is  guilty  before  you  pronounce  him  fo." 

The  reafjn  why  I  have  taken  it  in  this  order  is,  becaufe  wc 
are  now  to  fet  rbout  to  difcover  whether  the  prifoner  at  the  bar 
(inftead  of  meaning  what  I  am  about  to  fhew  you  other  perfons 
intended  before  him)  meant  to  deftroy  the  King  by  a  traitorous 
confpiracy;  and  that  all  that  has  been  written  and  faid  about  their 
being  legal  and  peaceabb,  and  to  arrive  at  their  point  by  con- 
ftitutional  ineans,  was  but  a  mgre  veil  to  cover  their  traitorous 
confpiracy,  I  have  already  faid  that  I  was  obliged  to  fay  it  cir- 
cuitoudy,  for  which  J.  afk  your  pardon. 

Gentlemen,  then  you  are  to  confider  whether  this  was  a  thing 
firfl  taken  up  arrd  originating  with  themfelves.  Gentlemen,  in 
the  courfe  of  this  evidence,  I  put  this  very  b'ook,  (Duke  of  R'lch- 
ynond's  Letter  to  Colonel  Sharman^)  marked  with  my  ov/n  hand, 
into  the  hand  of  one  of  the  witnefles  for  the  Crown,  one  of  the 
Sheffield  men;  when  one  of  my  learned  friends,  a  mofi:  acute, 
ingenious,  and  able  advocate,  doing  his  duty  as  he  mull:  do  it, 
for  there  is  a  converfe  duty  impofcd  upon  us — caufcs  mud  be 
tried  on  both  fides — my  learned  friend  afked  him,  "  Did  you 
write  this  ?  Did  you  do  the  other  ?"— "  Yes." — "  Then  if  you 
did  that,  how  is  it  poffible  you  can  fay  your  intentions  v/cre  not 
to  ufe  force  ?" 

Gentlemen,  I  will  fiiew  you  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond  did 
it;  and  I  know  his  intentions  were  not  of  that  kind.  I  know 
it  has  been  fiid  by  my  Lord  Prefident,  that  one  man  or  twenty 
men  having  committed  a  crime  is  no  fhicld  for  another.  I  am 
not  contending  for  that — I  do  not  put  it  upon  this  ground.  I 
fay  that  the  prifoner  at  the  bar  has  been  trfeadiug  in  the  paths  of 
the  moft  illuftrious  men,  who  are  tied  to  the  ftate  by  thofe  felfifh 
principles  which  attach  to  us  all.  It  is  true  that  fome  hot  fpirits 
had  got  among  them,  and  they  had  eagerly  catched,  on  tiie  part 
of  the  profecution,  at  what  a  man  of  the  name  of  Yorke  faid  at 
one  place,  and  what  Mr.  Anybody  has  a6led  in  another ;  but  how 
that  can  poilibly  affedt  the  prifoner  at  the  bar,  we  Ihall  coniider 
by  and  by. 

Gentlemen,  this  letter  was  written  to  Colonel  Sharman;  but 
when  thefe  people  fpeak  of  this  Convention,  it  mull  be  a  French 
Convention — and  when  they  talk  of  a  Parliament,  it  muft  be  a 
name  ufed  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  time.  Why  that  fhould  be,  I 
confels  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  imagine.  The  name  of  Cromwell  has 
|iot  appeared  in  the  caufe  that  I  know  of  j  and  I  will  Ihew  you 
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the  hifuory-of  the  Rev'olution  from  the  beginning  to  the  end*—- • 
But  what  is  to  become  of  the  prefent  of  this  knife,  which  I  had 
iaft  night  from  one  of  the  vvitneffes,  I  know  not. 

Gentlemen,  to  v/hom  was  it  that  the  Dvike  of  Richmond  tranf- 
initted  and  recommended  his  plan  ?  To  focieties  providf!d  with 
half  a  dozen  pikes  ?  No;  it  was  written  to  Colonel  Sharman, 
v/ho  wps  at  the  head  of  ten  thoufand  volunteers,  all  in  arms  for 
the  defence  of  their  country,  without  any  commiflion  from  the 
King,  to  whofa  conduct  it  was  owing  that  the  crown  of  Ireland 
<3id  not  pafs  from  his  Majefly's  brow,  as  did  the  crowii  of 
America.  It  was  never  imputed  to  Colonel  Sharman  that  he  had 
t2ikQn  up  arms  againlt  his  country,  or  that  he  meant  to  make 
ufe  of  them  otherv/ifc  than  as  in  the  defenaj  of  his  country  :  bjut 
at  the  fame  time  they  remembered  their  rights  ;  and  thefe  men, 
lb  armed  and  arrayed,  held  a  grand  general  Convention  upon  the 
^oyal  Exchange  of  Dublin.  It  was  a  Convention  of  Delegates 
of  the  People,  all  the  different  counties  in  Ireland  fending  dele- 
gates to  this  Convention — not  fecretly,  but  in  the  face  of  day. 
;By  whofe  authority  ?  By  the  King's  ?  No.  By  the  authority 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ?  No.  By  whofe  authoritv  then  ?  By 
the  authority  of  fomc  of  the  worthieft  and  wifeft  men  that  ever 
lived  in  Ireland,  but  who  remembered,  as  all  wife  men  will  re- 
member, that  they  are  great,  and  that  their  greatnefs  does  not 
confift  in  tilting  it  againft  the  little,  but  in  harmonising 
the  whole ;  and  by  givhig  the  people  their  rights,  they  are  fure 
to  have,  in  return  their  affedlion,  and  the  ftabiUty  of  the  country 
is  fecured. 

Colonel  Shaniian,  at  the  head  of  this  .corps,  had  this  letter 
written  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  upon  which  thefe 
poor  men  have  been  a6ting ;  and  I  have  many  witnefTes  to  prove 
it,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  call  them,  but  which  I  think  you 
will  not :  he  had  this  letter  written  to  him— for.  what  purpofe  ? 
In  confequence  of  Colonel  Sharm.an  having  written  to  the  J3ukc 
of  Richmond  to  know  his  plan,  and  he  gave  it  him.  I  will  fh?w 
you  the  book,  and  tliere  has  not  been  a  man  called  up  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown,  (except  thofe  miferable  men,  the  fpies,  of 
whom  I  fhall  fpeak  by  and  by,)  who  has  faid,  that  their  inten- 
tion was  any  other  than  a  reform  of  Parliameiat  by  legal  and 
conflitutioiiai  means :  and  this  is  what  the  Crown  witnefTes 
themfelves,  this  is  what  the  men  fay,  and  that  is  the  anfwer  of 
them  ail ;  and  if  you  fufped  the  witnefTts  in  one  thing,  you  mull 
fufpedt  them  in  another.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  believe  them 
or.no.  If  you  do  not -believe  them,  nothing  ir.  proved;  and  if 
you  do  believe  them,  all  is  proved  that  1  want  to  be  proved :  for 
you  mufl  take  all  thar'a  man  fays— he  is  either  an  infamous  man, 
or  a  man  worthy  of  belief.  All  the  witnefles  but  the  fpies  have 
iaid,  that  they  would  have  renounced  the,  focieties  with  indigna- 
lionj  if  they  liad  believed  that  thcic  was  any  intention  of  killing 
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or  depofing  the  King.  I  am  perfuaded  you  muft  fee,  and  my 
Lord  and  all  of  you  muft  fee,  that  there  never  was  any  ground 
for  It.  I  fhould  hate  that  poor  unfortunate  man,  if  I  thought  he 
was  capcihl-  of  fo  deteft,;!blc  an  imagination  as  to  attack  the  per- 
fon  of  the  King,  or  deftroy  his  authority.  How  could  the  poor 
prifoner  at  the  bar,  or  any  of  thefe  people,  hate  the  King,  from 
whom  it  was  impoffible  they  could  ever  have  received  an  in- 
jury ?  What  has  his  Majcfty  done  to  the  injury  of  any  man  ? 
Has  he  injured  any  man  in  his  property  ?  Does  he  not  lead  a 
moral  life  ?  Is  he  not  an  amiable  father  of  his  family  ?  Is  he  not 
poflefTed  of  every  virtue  ?  Is  he  not  kind  and  indulgent  to  all  his 
fervants  ?  Does 'he  not  live  in  the  heart  and  affections  of  his 
fubje6ls  ?  And  yet  is  it  to  be  ftated  in  a  court  of  juftice,  that  thefe 
people,  to  the  number  of  40,000,  have  been  meeting  at  alehoufes 
for  two  years  together,  to  compafs  his  death  ?  and  yet  no  man 
ever  thought  of  touching  him.  I  am  fure  his  Majefty's  life  was 
as  fafe  in  their  hands,  as  in  the  hands  of  any  of  his  fubjecls :  it 
is  impoffible  they  fhould  feel  fuch  a  difpofition:  and  I  would 
enfure  his  ^ajefty's  moft  facred  life  at  the  fmalleft  premium  that 
could  be  named.  But  their  minds  v/ere  irritated  into  intempe- 
rance, and  they  mlo;ht  even  exprefs  themfelves  illegally  at  what 
they  have  been  taught  to  believe  are  abufes,  and  which  they  have 
been  taught  to  believe  are  abufes  by  thofe  who  are  now  at  the 
head  of  the  government— led  to  it  by  men  fuch  as  the  Duke  oi 
Richmond. 

Gentlemen,  if  after  reading  this  book,  written  by  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  who  has  been  called  to  a  feat  in  the  Cabinet,  that 
poor  man  at  the  bar  is  carried  to  the  fcaffold,  I  fhall  fay  with  the 
poet — 

«  _ Plate  fm  with  gold, 

«  And  the  ftrong  lance  of  jufticc  hurtlefs  breaks; 
"  Arm  it  with  rags,  a  pigmy  ftraw  doth  pierce  it!" 
Gentlemen,  in  France  they  have  no  laws  ;  here  we  have  equal 
laws  :  and  why  fliould  any  man  fuppofe  you  mean  France  when 
you  fpeak  of  equal  lav/s  ?  there  is  no  more  law  in  that  country 
than  is  to  be  found  in  a  foreft  among  wild  beafts  :  but.  that  there 
will  be  law,  that  the  people  will  claim  and  obtain  lavv,  I  have 
not  the  fmalleil:  doubt. — But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
caufe. 

Gentlemen,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  wrote  to  Colonel  Shar- 
man  this  letter  in  the  year  1783,  during  the  American  war,  the 
immenfe  cxpence  of  v^^hich  bad  involved  this  country  under  a 
load  of  debt,  ail  arifuig  from  the  corruption  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  ;  and  which  firil  brought  the  prefent  Minifter,  Air. 
Pitt,  into  great  fame,  when  forwarding  his  plan  for  a  reform. 
The  fame  alfo  went  on  in  Ireland :  the  Grand  Convention  was. 
formed  there,  which  even  arrogated  the  confroul  of  the  expen- 
diture of  the  public  money,  a  function  which  had  ever  been  un- 
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derftood  to  belong  exclufively  to  Parliament.  To  oppofe  the 
idJglflature  by  force  is  rebellion.  It  was  never  their  intention  fo 
to  do,  but  to  let  them  hear  the  voice  of  the  people; — and  m 
iuch  an  emphatical  ntanner  that' they  vy^ill  be  inclined  to  liften- 
td'it. 

Gentlemen,  I  fhall  read  to  you,  by  \yay  of  preface,  w|iat  is  f^id 
by  one  of  the  moft  eminent  writers  we  have  in  JEnglahd  at  this 
time,  and  whofe  writings  have  produced  not  a  little  effe^  upon 
this  country— I  mean  the  celebrated  pcrfon  before  mentioned, 
Mr.  Burke.  He  fays,  "  The  Houfe  of  Commons  was  ifupjpofed 
originally  to  be  no  part  of  the  fiandiiiff  government  of  this 
country,  but  was  confidered  as  a  controul  ifTuing  immediately 
from  the  people,  and  fpeedily  to  be  refolved  into  the  mafs  from 
ivhence  it  arofe.  In  this  refpecl  it  was  in  the  higher  part  of 
government  v/hat  Juries  are  in  the  lower.  The  capacity  of  a 
Magiftrate  beiiig  tranfitory^  and  that  of  a  Citizen  permanent." 
Citizen  I .  it  would  be  as  dangerous  now  to  mention  the  WQrd 
Citizen,  as  to  have  a  pike  found  in  one's  polTeflion. — "  The 
latter  capacity,  it  was  hoped,  would  of  courfe  preponderate  in 
all  difcuffions,  not  only  between  the  people  and  the  fleeting 
authority  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  itfelf;  but  it  was  hoped, 
that  being  of  a  middle  nature  between  fubjeift  and  govcrnrnent, 
they  would  feel  with  a  more  tender  and  nearei*  iiitereft,  every 
thing  that  concerned  the  people,  than  the  other  and  more  per- 
manent parts  of  the  legiilature.  Whatever  alteration  time,  and, 
the  necefTary  accomincdation  of  bufmefs  may  have  introduced, 
this  charader  can  never  be  fuftained,'  unleis  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons iball  be  made  to  bear  the  Ttamp  of  the  actual  difpofitions 
of  the  people  at  large.  It  would  (among  public  misfortunes) 
be  an  evil  more  natural  and  tqlerable,  tliat  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons fhould  be  infeclcd  with  every  epidemical  phrenzy  of  the 
people,  as  th'is  would  indicate  fome  confanguinity,  fome  fympathy 
of  nature,  with  their  coiiftituents,  than  that  they  fhoukl  in  all 
cafes  be  wholly  untouched  by  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the 
people  out  of  doors.  By  this  want  of  fympathy  they  v^'ould  ceafe 
to  be  a  Floufe  of  Commons."  Mr,  Burke  goes  on  to  rt:Vte,  that, 
*'  The  virtue,  fpirit,  and  eiTence  of  the  Moufe  of  Commons  con- 
fifts  in  its  being  the  cxprcfs  image  of  the  feelings  of  the  nation. 
It  was  not  inftituted  to  be  a  controul  upon  the  people,  as  of  late 
it  has  been  taught  by  a  doctrine  of  the  molt  pernicious  tendency, 
but  as  a  controul  for  the  people."  The  controul  upon  the  people 
is  the  King's  Majefty  j  the  controul  upon  the  people  is  the  here- 
ditary olHce  of  the  Houfe' of  Lords;  the  balance  of  the  State  is 
the  controul  for  the  people^  which  is  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 
But,  how  can  that  conrro^il  for  the  people  exift^  unlefs  they  have 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  eilcntial  bakmce  of  the  people 
in  the  reprefentation,  which  it  is  notorious  they  have  not .'' 


The  Duke  of  Richmond  laid  before  Parirament.  the  flute  of 
the  reprcfentation ;  that  eleven  thouGind  people  chofe  a  majority 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  Why,  it  is  impofTible  to  fay  that 
there  is  any  controul  for  the  people.  Nay  more,  take  that  eleven 
thoufand  into'^/our  confideration,  and  fee  how  it  is  managed:  for;, 
feventy-one  Peers  and  the  Treafury  nominate  and  procure  the 
return  of  one  hundred  and  fixty-feven  mejnbers.  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  what  an.  Honourable  Gentleman,  whom  if  it  were  neccf- 
fary,  and  the  thing  were  not  notorious,  I  could  call  upon  as  a 
witnefs  to  prove  that  this  ftate  of  representation  was  offered  to 
be  proved  before  the  Houfe  by  that  perfon,  I  feconded  it  myfelf ; 
it  was  reje6led;  they  would  not  examine  into  it.  Now,  Mr. 
Burke  fays,  an  Houfe  of  Commons  that  will  not  exam.ine  into 
the  people's  complaints,  is  nothing  in  its  refemblance  of  an  Houfe 
of  Commons.  His  words  are,  "  An  addreffing  Houfj  of  Com- 
mons, and  a  petitioning  nation  ;  an  Houfe  of  Commons  full  of 
confidence  when  the  nation  is  plunged  in  dcfpair ;  in  the  utmofl 
harmony  with  Miniflers,  v/hom  the  people  regard  with  the  utmoft 
abhorrence;  who  vote  thanks,  when  the  public  opinion  calls 
iipon  them  for  impeachment ;  who  are  eager  to  ^rant  wheri  the 
gen:ral  voice  demands  account;  who  in  all  difputes  between 
the  peoj^le  and  adminiftration,  prefume  againft  the  people;  who 
puhiili"  their  difjrders,  but  refufe  even  to  inquire  into  the. provo- 
cation to  them.  This  is  an  unnatural,  a  monflrous  ilate  of 
things  in  this  conftitution.  Such  an  aflembly  may  be  a  great, 
wilfe,  awful  fcnate;  but  it  is  not,  to  any  popular  purpofe,  an  Houfe 
of  Commons!"  And  more  than  that,  he  goes  on  to  ftate,  as  a. 
firm  propofition,  and  which  alfo  may  fliew  that  men  were  not 
going  to  deftroy  the  King,  though  they  ufe  ftrong  language— t 
he  goes  on  to  ftate  in  fo  many  words— -he  makes  a  ftronger  attack 
("and  let  the  Solicitor-General  take  it  down)  than  any  thing  that 
has  been  done  by  tiiefe  perfons  v/ho  are  to  be  tried ^or  a  con- 
fpiracy  to  deftroy  the  conftitution.  He  %s,  in  the  vyork  called 
"  Tlidughti  upon  the  Caufi-s  of  the  prefent  Difcontents ;"  and 
the  word  prefent  will  apply  juft  as  raucl>,  and  more,  now  than  at 
that  time.  Hear  what  Mr.  Burke  fays,  and- remember  I  fpeak 
this  to  his  honour.  I  would  not  tor  the  world  do  othcrwife.  X 
/Hould  be  crippled  iri  my  caufe  if  I  did  not  fay  fo.  I  could  not 
go  Of).  I  fay  this  to  his  honour.  He  fays,  "  it  muft  always  be 
tfhe  wifti  of  an  unconftitutional  ftatefman,  that  a  Houfe  of  Com,T; 
mons,  who  are  erntirely  dependent  upon  him,  fhould  have  every 
right  of  the  people  entirely  dependent  upon  their  pleafure,  Foi-- 
it  was  foon  difc(jvered,  that  the  forms  of  a  free,  and  the  ends  of 
an"  arbitrary  government,  were  things  npt  altogether  incompa- 
tible. The  power  of  the  Crown  almoft  dead  and  rotten  a?; 
prerogative,  has  grown  up  anew,  v/kh  much  more  Itrength  and 
far  leis  odiu^n,  under  the  name  of  influence ;  an^iniiuence  whicis^ 
operated  without  no'ifc  and  violence ;  which  converted  the  very 
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antagonill  into  the  inftrument  of  power."  What  is  this  faying  ? 
That  the  Houfe  of  Commons — not  the  Houfe  of  Commons  of 
1781  or  1782  only;  but  that  the  Houfe  of  Cotnmons  is  a  fettled 
abufe.  Inftead  of  being  the  balance  for  the  people  againft  the 
corruptions  of  the  conditution,  has  become,  without  noife, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  the  hand  of  prerogative, 
which  it  was  meant  to  be  a  balance  againft.  Mr.  Burke  goes  on, 
and  further  fays,  "  which  contained  in  itfelf  a  perpetu;tl  principle 
of  growth  and  renovation;  and  which  the  diftrefles  and  the 
profperity  of  the  country  equally  tended  to  augment,  was  an  ad- 
mirable fubflritutc  for  a  prerogative ;  that  being  only  the  offspring 
of  antiquated  prejudices,  had  moulded  in  its  original  f!:amina, 
irrefiftible  principles  of  decay  and  diffolution."  Did  Mr.  Burke 
mean  that  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crov/n,  pi-operly  uriderftood, 
are  antiquated  prejudices,  ai)d  ought  to  be  dcftroyed  i  No,  cer- 
tainly not. 

But  looking  into  the  works  of  a  inan.,  you  muft  look  and  fee 
what  he  means  by  the  context.  "  Parliament,"  continues  Mr. 
Burke,  "  v/as,  indeed,  the  great  objcdt  of  all  thefe  politics;  the 
end  at  which  they  aim-d,  as  well  as  the  inltrun^entby  which  they 
were  to  operate.  But  before  Parliament  could  be  made  fubfer- 
vient  to  a  fyftem  by  which  it  was  to  be  degraded  from  the  dig- 
nity of  a  national  council  into  a  mere  member  of  the  Court,  it 
muft  be  greatly  changed  from  its  national  character." 

Gentlemen,  they  tell  you,  that  when  he  talks  of  Parliament; 
he  has  an  allufion  to  the  ftate  of  things  in  Oliver  Cromwell's 
time.  But,  confider  from  whofe  work  it  is  I  have  been  now 
fpeaking.  Not  that  of  a  poor  fhoemaker— not  that  of  an  ora-^ 
tor 'in  a  Sheffield  club — not  that  of  a  perfon  who  may  have  no 
learning:  but  the  work  of  a  man  of  diflinguiftied  talents;  an4 
when  he  fpeaks  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  he  calls  it  Parlia^ 
ment.  It  is  a  wafle  of  rime,  and  an  abufe  of  common  fenfe,  to 
fuppofe  that  a  man  fpeaking  familiarly  would  not  call  it  fo. 
Therefore,  when  I  fpeak  of  reprefentation  in  Parliament,  what; 
can  I  mean  but  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ? 

In  order  to  prove  that  they  do  not  mean  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, my  learned  friends  have  read  a  letter  written  by  Mr, 
Hardy  to'  Mr.  Fox,,  an  avowed  enemy  to  univerfal  fulfrage. 
They  fay,  we  want  univ.^rfal  reprefentation.  Did  Mr.  Fox  pre- 
fume,  when  he  received  that,  that  it  was  from  a  fet  of  people  who 
v/anted  a  national  reprefentation  as  in  France  ?  if  he  did,  would 
he  have  (ent  that  anfwer  ?  Certainly  not.  They  have  alfo  read 
a  letter  from  him  to  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People, 
whofe  fole  object  1  know  is  merely  a  reform  in  Parliament;  and 
if  they  had  reafon  to  fufpeft  criminality  in  this  cafe,  they  would 
have  been  very  little  entitled  to  eulogium  if  they  had  corre- 
fponded  with  any  body  of  men,  after  they  had  fent  delegates  to 
fuch  ^  Convention,  inltituted  for  fuch  purpofes.     Should  we  have 
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i^ncouraged  men  to  go  on  to  aflumc  the  functions  of  Parliament? 
But  then  come  the  Crown  lawyers,  and  fay,  "  We  linderftand 
better  what  is  meant  by  thefe  letters  than  thofe  wlio  wrote  them, 
or  thofe  to  whom  they  were  written  ;"  and  that  they  are  to 
be  conftrued  otherwife  than  the  way  in  which  the  very  firft 
men  in  the  country,  in  point  of  birth  and  talents,  have  conftrued 
them,  and  which  conftruilions  I  fliull  afk  you  by  and  by  to  put 
upon  them.  "• 

Now,  having  faid  that,  I  will  refume  tlic  reading  of  another 
part  of  Mr.  Burke's  book,  and  a  pretty  account  it  is.  "  They 
who  will  not  conform  their  conduft  to  the  public  good,"  (he  is 
fpeaking  of  the  Minifter ;  and.  Gentlemen,  I  am  come  here  to 
attack  no  man,  but  to  defend  my  client :)  "  They  who  will  not 
cojiform  their  conducT:  to  the  public  good,  and  cannot  fupport  it 
by  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  have  adopted  a  new  plan. 
They  have  totally  abandoned  the  fhattered  and  old  fafhioned  for- 
trefs  of  prerogative,  and  made  a  lodgement  in  the  ftrong  hold  of 
Parliament  itfelf.  If  they  have  any  evil  defign,  to  which  there 
is  no  ordinary  legal  power  commenfurate,  they  bring  it  into 
Parliament."  Miniflers  do  this  if  they  want  to  load  the  people 
with  taxes — Minifters  do  this  to  difhonour  the  country ;  and 
when  there  is  no  other  legal  means  to  execute  it,  they  do  it  in 
Parliament.  "  In  Parliament,  the  power  of  obtaining  their 
objetSt  is  abfolute,  and  the  Hifety  in  the  proceeding  perfect;  no 
rules  to  confine,  no  after-reckonings  to  terrify.  Parliament  can- 
not, with  any  great  propriety,  punifh  others  for  things  in  which 
they  have  themfelves  been  accomplices.  Thus  the  controul  upon 
the  executive  power  is  wholly  and  abfolutely  loft."  This  is  a 
propofition  univerfal ;  it  is  not  peculiar  to  this  or  that  admini- 
ftration,  but  that  the  people  have  no  controul  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons.  Why,  Gentlemen,  I  ftiould  be  glad  that  any  man 
would  ftand  up  and  fay  that  he  difbelieves  this  ;  if  he  did,  I  think 
he  would  find  nobody  to  believe  him. 

Gentlemen,  the  next  thing  is  this:  he  fays,  "  The  diftcmpers 
of  monarchy — "  It  has  been  an  iirgument  againft-  us,  that  when 
you  fay  you  mean  to  amend  the  Parliament,  you  mean  to  fub- 
vert  the  King  5  but  this  is  very  ftrong,  for  thcf.-  utifortunate 
people  to  ftiew  that  they  did  not  mean  to  attack  the  monarchy : 
no,  every  witnefs  that  has  been  called  has  faid  they  had  only  a 
view  of  a  redrels  in  the  reprefentation  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons. "The  diftempers  of  monarchy  were  the  great  fubjefts  of 
apprehenfion  and  redrefs  in  the  laft  century;  ni  this,  the  dif- 
tcmpers of  Parliament."  And  here  is,  among  other  things,  what 
gave  rife  to  all  that  has  been  tranfadted,  and  what  was  done  and 
doing  fince.  "  It  is  not  in  Parliament  alone  that  the  remedy 
for  parliamentary  diforders  can  be  completed,  hardly  indeed  can 
it  begin  there.  Until  a  confidence  in  government  is  re-efta- 
Wifliedj^  the  people  ought  tg  be  excited  to  a  more  ftrict  and 
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Si&ttttled  attention  to  the  condusft  of  their  reprefefttstlves.  Stih'd- 
iards  for  judging  mftVe  fyftematically  upon  their  condiift  ought 
to  be  fettled  in  the  meeting?  of  counties  and  co:  poratiohs ; 
frequent  and  correct  lifts  of  the  voters  in  all  important  quef- 
ttons  ought  to  be  procured.  By  fuch  meaflS  foitiething  may  be 
done." 

Gentlemen>  upon  the  petitioa  presented  in  the  year  1780  hav- 
ing been  rejected,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  wrote  t'ois^letter  ;  and 
I  believe  no  man  in  this  place  apprehends  that  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
fnond,  in  writing  what  I  am  going  to  read,  ever  meant  to  tike 
finid  of  Pai-liament  by  violence;  but  he  wrote  this  upon  which 
all  that  has  been  done,  has  been  done.  He  ftafes  in  tbe  eiarl^ 
part  of  his  letter  the  fiuitlefs  attentpts  that  had  been  made  by 
application  to  Parliament.  And  then  he  fays,  "  The  lefTer  re- 
form has  been  attempted  with  every  poiTible  advantage  in  its 
fevour,  not  only  from  the  zealous  fupport  of  the  advocates  for 
a  mtrrc  effeftual  one,  but  from  the  iii?iil:ance  of  men  of  great 
v/eight,  both  in  and  otit  of  power.  But,  with  all  fhcfe  tempera-, 
ments,  it  failed ;  not  one  profelyte  has  been  gained  from'  corrup- 
tioTiy  nor  has  the  leaft  ray  of  hope  been  held  out  from  any  quar- 
ter, that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  u^aS  inclined  to  adopt  any  other 
mode  of  reform:  the  weight  of  corruption  has  crufhed  this'mbre 
gentle,  as  it  would  have  defeated  any  more  efficacious  plan  irt 
the  fame  circumftances.  From  that  quarter,  therefore," — What 
quarter  ?  From  Parliament,  «  I  have  nothing  to  hope,"  Hi 
has  nothing  to  hope  for  from  Parliament,  they  will  not  do  it. 

''  It  is  FROiM  THE  PEOPLE  AT  LARGE  THAT  I  EXPECT  ANY 

GOOD.  And  I  am  convinced,  that  the  only  way  to  make  thertt 
feel  that  they  are  really  concerned  in  the  bufmefs  is,  to  contend 
for  their  ful/,  clear^  and  indifputa'hle  right's  of  univerfal  r'epre- 
fmtiitim  ;  which  they  dlaim  and  demand  as  their  rights,  by  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  granted  V/hen  William  v/as  upon  the  thrbnb ; 
and  at  that  time  Parliaments  w-erc  held  mlich  oftener  than' thej^ 
i^re  nowj  they  claimed  it  as  their  unalienable  and  indifputable 
birth-right." 

And'  m  what  I  am  going  to  fay  I  flvali  fay  nothing  thJit fhall 
tend  to  difturb  the  order  of  the  flate.  Gentlemen,  I  fe'el  the 
^reateft  dei'otion  to  the  conltitution  of  my  caUntry,  ahd  I  v/ould 
not,  for  worlds,  be  the  means  of  uttering  one  fyllable,  in  thi.^;  or' 
ajiy  other  Court,  that  would  tend  to  diforder  or  confuiion.  I  hope 
to  fnew  you,  that  my  difpofition  is  to  wifti  to  fee  every  grievance 
redrcUed,  and  to  fee  a  fair  and  propet  rcprcfentation  of  the  pieo- 
ple,  becaufe  I  believe  that  is  the  befl  fecurity  for  his  Majefiy's 
happinei's,  and  the  inability  of  his  government.  Kegoes  on  and 
fays,  "  But,  in  the  more'  liberal  and  great  plan  of  univerfal 
reprefentation^  a  clear  and  diftinit  principle  at  once  appea.^s  that 
caniiot  lead  us  wrong.  Not  convcrrieiicy,  but  right.  If  it  \k 
not  a  maxiin  of  ottr  conftitutioa  thut  a  Britifh  fubjedt  is  to  be 
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governed  only  by  I^\ys  to  which,  he  has  qqnfented,  by  bimfcif  or 
his  rcprefeiitative,  we  fhould  inftanily  abandon  the  error ;  but,  if 
it  is  the  eflential  of  freedom,  founded  on  the  eternal  principles  of 
jufticQ  and  wifdom,  and  our  unalienable  birth-right,  we  Qiould 
not  hefitate  in  aflerting  it."  How  aiT^rt  it  ?  Parliament  had 
refufed  It ;  there  was  not  any  hope  of  their  ever  doing  it ;  and 
how  were  the  people  to  afier.t  their  rights  but  in  tlie  manner  by 
vyhich  thefe  periims  now  under  proiecution  have  fou£;ht  to  aiTert 
them  ?  Not  by  a  rebellion  ;  for  the  meaning  of  a  rebellion  is, 
when  any  body  of  men.  confpire  agaiiifl  the  body  of  the  ftate, 
vyhich  ftate  confifts  ii),  the  great  body  of  the  people  ;  but  by  col- 
ie<5fing  and  bringing  together  before  Parliament  the  weight  and 
influejice  of  collective  opinion.  And  I  hope  never  to  hear  it  faid 
again,  that  convening  the  people  to  confider  oi  a  reform  in  the 
reprefentation  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  would  lead  to  the 
conlfrutTiion  which  has  now  bee/j  put  upon  it — a  confultation  to 
compafs  the  King's  death. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  fee  in  evidence  that  they  fpeak  from  be- 
ginning to  end  to  the  great  body  of  the  p.eople.  I  am  fure  you 
will  think  as  I  think,  that  were  tbe  great  body,  of  the  people  to 
aiTemble,  I  knovv,  and  am  fure.,  they  would  be  for  the.  continu- 
ajice  of  the  Crown  and  its  inheritance.  What  a  moft  danger- 
ous principle  to  fay,  that  the  Crown  is  in  danger  if  the  people 
are  collected  and  called  together  !  Do  thefe  gentlemen  mean  to, 
fay,  that  his  Majefty  fits  upon  the  throne  contrary  to  the  will  of 
the  people  ?  Do.  they  mean  to  fay,  that  the  King's  inheritance 
ft_ar;ds  on  die  power  of  a  fewi*  God  forbid  it  iliould  !  The 
King's  proteiflion  ftands  upon  tiie  love  of  his  people,  and  that. 
love  of  the.  people  will  always  fuppoxt  the  Crown,  as  the  love  of 
every  people  upon  earth  will  always  fupport  its  government, 
as  long  a$  goyeriiment  fhews  itlelf  attentive  to  the  v/ifhes  of  that 

O^ntleinenj  thi.s  is,  not  all.  I  am  forry,  very  forry  to  hear  every 
mar)  confidered  as,  a  traitor  who.  talks  about  the  rights  of  man. 
The  rights  of  man  is  the  foundation  of  all  government  ^  and  it 
fhall  not  be  faftened  ,upon  the  unfortunate  man  at  the  bar^  that 
he  meant  to  introduce  anarchy  and  bloodflied,  becaufe,  unhap- 
pily, there  was  a  convulfion  that  deftroyed  everything  in  France, 
but,  concerning  which,  we  fay,  in  one  of  the  letters  that  has 
been  read,  that  we  ftand  in  a  different  condition.  As  to  that 
very  paper  which,  was  wrote  by  a  gentleman  for  whom  I  have  a 
very  great. refped,  there  may  be  expreffions  in  it  that  may  have 
proceeded  from  war inth  of  temper,  and  youthful  indifcretion, 
and  which)  perhaps,  he  himfelf  would  not  defire  me  to  juftify  j 
but  I  will  juitify  his  intention,  particularly  as  it  is  faid  m  tha* 
letter,  we  are  not  driven  to  do  as  they  have  done  in  France,  be.- 
caule.this  country  is  not  in  the  fame  iituation— becaufe  we  have 
a ;  bgjter  ^oy^r/iment..;  and  I  am  fure,  there  is  not  a  man  more 
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feealoufly  attached  to  the  conftitution  than  this  man  now  beford 
you. 

Gentlemen,  before  I  go  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  dcfcrlp- 
tion  of  it,  I  will  give  you  fomethinj  that  is  fixed  a  little  more  in 
my  memory ;  and  that  is,  the  great  uproar  you  remember  fome 
years  ago  when  the  adminiftration  was  turned  out  upon  invading,' 
as  it  was  fuppofed  at  that  time,  the  charter  of  the  Eaft  India 
Company.  At  that  time  Mr.  Burke,  of  whofe  motives  and  in- 
tentions I  mean  to  fay  nothing,  was  with  that  adminiftration  that 
were  turned  out,  and  took  fire  at  a  particular  expreffion  made  by 
the  oppofition  at  that  time  againft  the  India  bill  of  Mr.  Fox's, 
which  was,  that  it  was  an  attack  upon  the  chartered  rights  of 
man.  Mr.  Burke  fays,  "  As  to  the  firft  of  thefe  obje(5tions,  I 
muft  obferve,  that  the  phrafe  the  chartered  rights  of  man^  is  full 
of  affeitation,  and  very  unufual  in  the  difcuflion  of  privileges 
conferred  by  charter  of  the  prefent  defcription;  but  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  difcover  what  end  that  ambiguous  mode  of  expreffion, 
fo  often  reiterated,  is  meant  to  anfwer.  7'he  rights  of  man  are 
facred  things." 

Gentlemen,  his  Majefty  has  no  other  authority,  his  Majefty  is 
called  to  the  Crown  upon  the  very  fuppofition  that  the  ancient  Kings 
of  this  country  abufed  their  government  by  cruel  and  infamous 
trials;  by  ftill  more  cruel  and  infamous  punifhments ;  by  packing 
Juries;  by  governing  them  by  the  terror  of  arms,  and  not  by  af- 
feClion :  and  when  King  William  came  to  the  Crown  the  people  - 
of   England  did  not  meet,  it   was  not  neceflary,    becaufe  the' 
omiverlal  voice  of  the  people  was  fo  well  known,  as  to  that  fcan- 
dalous  corruption  which  had  before  prevailed,  that  there  was  no  . 
occafiqn  to.  call  tlie- whole  people  together;   this  therefore  gave 
King  William  an  .unlimited  right  to  the  Crown.     Then,  whiit " 
was  the  origin  of  the.  government  ?   The  King  recognizing  their, 
rights  under  a  law  which  all  men  know  and  revere — theBillbf  1 
of  Rights— rights  which  they  always  had,  and  you  will  fee-by 
and  by,  that  ,the  denial  of  that  propofition "  brought  Mr.  Paine 
into  tiiis. country,  , or  elfe  he  never  would  have  been  an  author. 
The  French  had  pulled  down  a  fyftem  of  corruption  and  tyranny, 
fo  enfeebled  by  its  own  inherent  defe6ls,  that  it  was  ready  to  fall, 
of  its  own  accord.     Mr.  Burke,  in  a  book  which  I  have  here, 
entitled  "  P.efleftions  upon  the  Freiich  Revolution,"  afTerts,  that 
they  had  no  right  to  do  this,  and  the  whole  of  Mr.  Paine's  Firft 
Part  of  the  Rights  of  Man  has  no  more  to  do  v/ith  this  couin'try 
than  it  has  with  Japan,  or  with  any  other.     It  was  written  to  de- 
fend the  conduc^t  of  the,  French ;  but  a  book  called  an  Appeal 
from  the. New  to  the  Old  Whigs,  applied  it  to  the  government' 
of  this  country.   .  Mr.  Burke  lays,  the  people  had  no  right  to-do 
it;  and  he  wrote  .a  book  upon  that  fubject.     Mr.  Paine,  being 
himfelf  a  Republican,  wrote  an  anfwer  to  it,  and  threw  in  much 
ftuff  about  lyloaarchy,  which  had  nothing  to  dp  with  the  main 
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queftion;  and  as  thefe  people,  and  all  people  almort  rejoiced 
originally  in  the  defl:ru6lion  of  French  delpotifm,  though  I  deteft 
much  thole  enormities  that  have  fince  happened,  which  are  horrid 
to  think  of,  and  which  might  have  been  prevented,  at  leaft  a 
great  deal  of  it,  yet  they  vindicated  the  right  of  a  people  to 
change  their  government  5  and  a  great  number  of  ambiguities 
which  thefe  people  are  fuppofcd  to  utter  I  have  uttered,  and  will 
utter  every  dav  cf  my  life;  I  would  fay  this — I  fay,  that  an  at- 
tempt by  combined  powers,  with  defjwtic  powers,  to  interfere 
with  the  government  which  any  people  choofe  to  give  themfelves, 
good  or  evil,  I  have  oppofcd ;  and  always  will  oppofe  the  right  of 
u  defpotic  power  to  prevent  the  people  irom  forming  a  Govern- 
ment for  themfdves,  of  the  fweet  or  bitter  fruits  of  which  they 
muft  themf-lves  eat.  It  is  not  lawful  for  me  to  utter  my  de- 
teftation,  but  how  do  I  know  that  the  French  would  {jiy^  you  fhall 
have  our  government  ?  if  they  did,  I  would  fay  to  them,  if  you 
like  your  republican  form  of  government,  have  it;  but  were  they 
to  fay,  we  infift  upon  ynur  having  a  Republic,  and  were  they  to 
land  here  to  compel  us  to  do  fo,  I  (hould  no  longer  hold  thefe 
papers  in  my  hand,  I  know  a  better  trade  if  the  point  came  to 
that;  I  would  fay,  and  I  would  vindicate  it  too,  that  the  people 
of  England  have  a  right  to  choofe  their  own  government.  Th& 
more  the  people  are  enlightened,  the  more  they  have  their  rights, 
the  lefs  danger  is  thereto  the  Crown;  and  therefore  I  caiinot  ap- 
prehend that  thefe  people  had  any  fuch  intentions  as  are  miputed 
to  them.  A  great  many  of  thefe  papers  are  ill  worded;  I  do  not 
vindicate  them,  they  are  extremely  rafh  and  improper,  and  of 
which  I  fhall  fay  a  great  deal  when  I  come  to  them.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond's  plan  was  exprefsly  founded  upon  the  rights  of  rmiy 
and  that  is  the  reafon  that  thefe  people  were  fo  taken  with  the 
idea;  and  Mr.  Yorke's  v/as  the  fame;  for  they  took  up  the  idea 
from  Mr.  Locke ;  and  I  was  much  obliged  to  Mr.  White  for 
the  fair  and  honourable  way  in  v/hich  he  read  xMr.  Yorke's  ad- 
drefs — loud,  clear,  and  diiiinftly,  as  a  rnan  ought  to  read,  v/ho 
reads  that  which  ihould  be  attended  to ;  and  I  believe  it  affesSted 
every  man  who  heard  it :  but  a  great  part  of  it  Mr.  Yorke  muft 
not  have  the  credit  of,  becaufe  he  got  a  great  part  of  it  from  Mr. 
Locke  ;  it  feems  to  be  word  for  word  in  feveral  parts.  But  I  will 
read  you  what  the  Duke  of  Richmond  himfeif  fays. 

Gentlemen,  what  1  am  going  to  read  was  written  to  the  High 
Sheriff  of  the  County  of  SufieXj  v/hen  a  plan  was  in  agitatiori 
for  reforming  Parliament,  in  the  year  1780,  and  there  his  Grace 
fays  this,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  admirable  good  fenfe  in  it. 
"  My  ideas  of  Reform  una>;;ubtedly  go  to  one  that  fhall  be  com- 
plete and  general  tiiroughout  the  kingdom.  I  fee  fuch  fatal  con- 
sequences arife  from  tiie  prefent  partial  and  accidental  ftate  of 
elections,  that  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  propofe  any  new  mods 
that  partakes  of  the  lame  defeds.     If  we  do  not  differ  from  the 
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.abettors  of  corruption  upon  the  broad  principles  of  inec^ai'ity  >rf 
eleftions,  and  the  univerfal  right  of  the  people,"  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  convenience  but  the  "  univerfal  right  of  the  people  to  be  re- 
prefented,  and  are  contending  only  for  a  degree  of  partiality  more 
or  lefs,  I  fear  our  ground  is  not  found,  if  v/e  mean  only  to  fub- 
ftitute  partiality  for  partiality,  and  are  ftruggling  but  for  its  ex- 
tent: one  man's  whim  may  be  as  good  as  another's  conceit,  and 
we  have  nothing  certain  to  dire6l  usj  and  if  inequality  is  flill 
to  fubfift,  the  -advocates  of  the  prefent  fyftem  will  have  the 
fanilion  of  time  and  the  rifk  of  changet^  to  oppofe  to  us,  which  will 
have  their  weight,  when  it  is  but  for  a  change  of  partiality  that 
we  contend. 

"  I  have  thought  th?t  a  Parliamentary  Reform  had  much  more 
fimple  and  unerring  guides  to  lead  us  to  our  end,  I  mean  the 
true  principles  of  the  conftitution  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  , 
If  thefe  exift,  I  do  not  confider  myfelf  at  liberty  to  fpeculater 
upon  fyftems.  I  have  no  choice  but  to  give  to  every  man  his 
.  own. 

"  But  this,  it  feems,  is  by  fome  thought  impra6licable;  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Wyvil,  in  his  letter  of  the  yth  of  December,  to  Alder- 
man Crofby,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Livery  of 
London,  which  has  been  publifhed,  very  concifely  decides  it  to 
be  fo;  for  I  prefume  the  objedion  of  imprafticability  is  not  con- 
fined to  my  plan,  which  i  conceive  he  has  never  feen,  but  to  the 
extent  of  the  idea;  and  yet  Mr.  Wyvil,  in  the  fecond  addrefs  of 
the  Yorkfhire  Committee  to  the  Electors  in  Great  Britain,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  more  and  lefs  extenfive  plan,  fays,  '  That  the  diverfity 
of  fentiments.  does  not  arife  from  a  difference  of  political  princi- 
ples, for  in  them  tliere  is  rui  entire  agreement  j  but  folely  from 
confiderations  of  a  prudential  nature.' 

''  How  far  it  is  wife  for  thofe  who  entirely  agree  in  principles 
upon  the  rights  of  men,  to  endeavour  to  perfuade  them  that  the 
recovery  of  their  birtb-rights  and  moft  eflential  interefts  are  not 
reducible  to  pra<ftice,  uor  attainable  by  any  regular  or  confti- 
Lutional  efforts  of  theirs,  is  what  I  mufl  leave  to  others  to  de- 
termine. But  the  truth  of  this  affertion  is  what  I  can  never 
fubfcribe  to.  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  nation^"  not  a  handful 
of  men  in  the  nation,  by  no  means,  but  that  the  nation  itfelf, 
"  ever  has  its  own  power  by  peaceful  and  conlHtutional  efforts  to 
do  itfelf  juftice,  and  that  nothing  can  render  attempts  for  this 
purpofe  impradticable,  but  either  a  general  indolence  and  indif- 
ference to  all  that  requires  exertion,  though  for  the  noblefl  pur- 
pofes,  or  fuch  prejudices  to  favourite  fyftems  as  fhall  divide  the 
people."  And  after  this  there  is  this  remarkable  paffage ;  "  I 
Ihal)  mofl  fincerely  hope  that  plan  may  be  found  attainable;  but 
I  never  can  confent  to  tell  the  people,  and  I  hope  in  God  they 
never  v/ill  believe,  that  the  recovery  of  any  right,  which  nature 
And  the  coaffitution  has  giveji  thtjjij  is  impraiticuble.     On  the 
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liontrary,  convinced  myfelf,  I  wifh  them  ever  to  believe,  tliat 
whenever  they  nlcaf^  to  claim  them,  they  will  and  muft  have  the 
full  extent  of  their  rio;hts." 

And  how  were  they  to  have  them?  Not  by  rebellion,  but  by 
peaceful  and  confl.itu*-!onal  efforts,  which  peaceful  and  conftitu- 
tional  efforts  can  be  made  in  no  other  way  than  by  collcfting  the 
fentimcnts  of  the  people;  and  if,  in  colle6fing  thofe  fcntiments, 
thev  write  libels,  they  mull:  be  puniflied  for  them ;  if  they  refift 
a  Juftice  of  the  Peace,  in  the  execution  of  his  authority,  they 
muft  be  indi6fed  for  the  riot;  if  they  do  any  thino;  that  is  repre- 
henfible,  or  contrary  to  the  duty  of  peaceable  fubje6ls,  let  the 
law  faflren  upon  them;  but  it  can  never  be  faid  that  when  they 
were  meeting  to  coiifider  how  to  bring  about  a  Parliamentary 
Reform,  and  which  purpofe  is  fairly  imputable  to  them,  certainly 
it  cannot  be  faid  that  they  are  guilty  of  that  exalted  and  that  ex- 
orbitant tremendous  crime  laid  to  their  charge  upon  the  face  of 
this  indictment. 

Gentlemen,  Mr,  Attorney  General  has  faid  this,  and  what- 
ever falls  from  a  Gentleman  of  his  juft  rank  and  education  de- 
ferves  great  attention;  he  fiys,  what  could  they  mean  to  do,  for 
they  were  refolved  not  to  petition,  which,  by  the  bye,  is  not 
proved;  but  on  the  contrary  it  was  proved  by  the  Crown  wit- 
nefTes  that  they  did  intend  to  petition:  but  fuppofing  it  to  be  fo, 
is  there  no  way  in  which  meetings  of  the  people  to  confider  how 
to  obtain  a  Reform  can  be  brought  about  without  petitioning  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  ?  There  are  other  ways  in  which  they  may 
take  into  cjniideration  the  Ihite  of  the  reprefentation ;  you  may 
have  conventi  ins,  or  meetings,  to  confider  what  you  fhall  do' 
when  the  Parliament  are  diilblved.  My  learned  friend  forgets 
that  the  Parliament  dies  a  natural  death,  and  that  the  people  then 
polTefs  their  rights  again  ;  and  when  you  have  Annual  Parliaments 
if  your  repref:;ntatives  be-ray  you,  if  they  do  not  anfwer  your  pur-, 
pofe,  you  have  then  an  opportunity  to  choofe  others  in  their  room. 
There  is  no  neceility  of  choofing  the  f  tme  reprefentatives,  there- 
fore they  may  fay  when  they  come  to  choofe  the  next  Parliament, 
v/e  will  vote  for  no  perfon  who  is  difpofed  to  refift  our  natural 
right;  we  v/ill  choofe  no  man  who  has  voted  for  a  calamitous 
war,  and  who  has  loaded  us  with  taxes;  v/e  will  vote  for  none 
that  will  not  call  us,  the  people,  their  conftituents;  we  will  not 
hear  them  when  they  come  to  folicit  our  votes:  but  a  iev/  indivi-. 
duals  cannot  prevail,  and  therefore,  we  v/ifh  to  colleil  the  ge- 
neral opinion;  and  we  will  not  aflemble  in  great  numbers,  but,  to 
prevent  tumult  and  riot,  each  particular  diftridt  fends  one  trufty 
perfon  to  meet  thofe  of  other  ibcieties,  in  order  to  confider  how 
they  may  belt  obtain,  not  by  war  and  rebellion,  but  by  peace- 
able and  conftitutional  means,  thofe  juft  rights  which  it  is  their 
privilege  to  cbim,  confiftent  with  the  juftice  and  the  law  of  the 
country;  but  this  the  people  muft  do  themfelves,  becaufea  court 
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of  juftice  could  not  do  it  for  them,  confiftently  with  the  admi- 
niftrution  of  the  law:  but  a  court  of  julHce  could  do  that  which 
it  is  cultcd  upon  to  do  in  this  cafe;  a  court  of  juflice  could  take 
notice  oT  every  thing  that  marks  the  intention  of  the  man  to  that 
which  is  legal  for  him  to  do  in  the  exercife  of  his  rights,  but  it 
would  not  on  any  prefumption  of  evil  intention  punifh  any  man 
for  legal  afts  done  in  puriliit  of  thefe  rights. 

Gentlemen,  the  next  thing  I  will  advert  to,  is  an  argument^ 
the  Attorney  General  made  ufe  of,  as  if  this  muft  be  by  implied 
force,  that  fuppoling  it  could  have  had  the  eiFc£l  on  the  Heufe 
of  Comm.ons,  in  making  the  Floufe  feel  the  vaft  impreffion  of 
the  public  mind,  for  the  public  mind  always  has  a  great  weight 
in  the  Houfe  of  Com.mons,  yet  that  if  the  Parliament  was  to 
carry  up  a  bill  for  the  royal  ailent,  for  univcrfal  fuiFragc,  that  the 
King  was  bound  to  reject  it ;  that  the  King  could  not,  without  a 
breach  of  his  coronation  oath,  conf:;nt  to  it.  I  cannot  conceive 
where  my  learned  friend  learns  that ;  and  if  my  learned  friend 
could  prove  that  we  had  fent  up  fucli  a  bill,  had  all  the  infignia 
of  authority  before  us,  and  had  called  upon  the  magiftratts  to 
protect  us,  that  we  confidercd  ouifelves  the  legiflature,  and  fent 
up  a  bill  to  the  King,  he  would  have  been  in  a  different  condition 
to  that  which  he  is  in  now ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  greateft 
men  have  confidered  that  the  King  might  grant  them  this  with- 
out the  Houfe  of  Comn^ons.  I  never  heard  the  thing  argued 
but  from  the  Articles  of  Union  v/ith  Scotland,  and  I  think,  that 
by  the  union  with  Scotland,  the  King  might  grant  Annual  Par^- 
Ham.ents  and  Univerlal  Suffrage;  he  might  do  it  without  the 
confent  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  at  leall:  it  was  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Locke,  a  man  next  to  the  immortal  Newton,  who  wrote  in 
defence  of  King  William's  title  to  the  throne,  and  whofe  writings 
are  known  to  every  man  who  hears  me ;  who  ftates  that  right  of 
the  King  on  this  ground,  that  he  has  always  a  right  to  do  that 
which  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  good  of  the  people.  He 
fays,  *5  Things  of  this  world  are  in  fo  conftant  a  flux,  that  nothing 
remains  long"  in  the  fame  ftate.  Thus,  people,  riches,  trade, 
power,  change  their  ftations,  flourifhing  mighty  cities  come  to 
ruin,  and  prove,  in  time,  neglefted  defolate  corners,  whilft  other 
unfrequented  places  grow  into  populous  countries,  filled  with 
wealth  and  inhabitants.  But  things,  not  always  changing  equally, 
and  private  intereli  often  keeping  up  culroms  and  privileges  when 
the  reafons  of  them  are  ceafcd,  it  often  comes  to  pafs,  that  in  go- 
vernments, where  part  of  the  Itgiflature  confilis  of  reprefentatives 
chofen  by  the  people,  that,  in  tune,  this  reprefentation  becomes 
very  unequal  and  difproportionate  to  the  reafons  it  was  iirlt 
cftablifhcd  upon.  To  what  grofs  abfurdities  the  following  of 
cuftom,  when  reafon  has  left  it,  may  lead,  we  may  be  fatisfied 
when  we  fee  the  bare  name  of  a  town,  of  which  there  remains 
not  fo  much  as  the  ruhis,  where  fcarce  fo  much  houfing  as  a 
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fheep  cote,  or  more  iiihabitants  than  a  fhepheDd,  is  to  be  found, 
fend  as  many  rcprei'entatlvcs  to  the  grand  aflcmbly  of  law-makers 
as  a  whole  county,  numerous  In  people  and  powerful  in  riches. 
This  Grangers  {land  cMTiazed  at,  and  every  one  mufi:  confefs  needs 
a  remedy,  though  moll  think  it  hard  to  find  one,  becaufe  the 
conftitution  of  the  legiilature  being  the  original  and  fupreme  atft 
of  the  fociety  antecedent  to  all  pofitive  laws  in  it,  and  depending 
Avholly  on  the  peoplt,  no  inferior  power  can  alter  it ;  and  there- 
fore the  people,  when  the  legiflature  is  once  conllitutcd,  havings 
in  fuch  a  government  as  we  have  been  fpeaking  of,  no  power  to 
aA  as  long  as  the  government  ftands,  this  inconvenience  is  thought 
incapable  of  a  remedy. 

"  Salus  popuU  f(tp7-ema  lex^  is  certainly  fo  juft  and  fundamental 
a. rule,  that  he  who  fmcerely  follav/s  it  cannot  dangeroufly  err. 
If,  therefore,  the  executive,  which  has  the  power  of  convoking  the 
Icgiflative,  obferving  rather  the  true  proportion  than  fafhion  of 
reprefentation,  regulates  not  by  old  culloni  but  true  rcafon,  the 
iiumber  of  members  in  all  places  that  have  a  right  to  be  diftinclly 
reprcfented,  which  no  part  of  the  people,  however  incorporated, 
can  pretend  to,  but  in  proportion  to  the  afliftance  which  it  affords  to 
the  public  ;  it  cannot  be  i.udged  to  have  fet  up  a  nqv/  legiilature, 
but  to  havereftored  the  old  and  true  one,  and  to  have  redified  the 
diforders  which  fucceffion  of  time  had  infenfibly,  as  well  as  in- 
evitably, introduced  ;  for  it  being  the  interefl  as  well  as  intention 
of  the  people  to  have  a  fair  and  equal  reprefentation,  whoever 
brings  it  nearert  to  that  is  an  undoubted  frieiid  to,  and  eflablifher 
of  the  government,  and  cannot  mifs  the  confent  and  approbation 
of  the  community;  prerogative  being  nothing  but  a  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  prince  to  provide  for  the  public  good  in  fuch  cafes, 
which,  depending  upon  unforefeen  and  uncertain  occurrences,  cer- 
tain and  unalterable  laws  could  not  fafely  direct  i  whatfoever 
fliall  be  done  manifeftly  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  the  efla- 
blifliing  of  the  government  upon  its  true  foundation,  is,  and 
always  will  be,  juft  prerogati\'e."  And  then  he  goes  on  to  argue 
that,  upon  that  ground,  the  King  might  grarit  that  univcrfal  re- 
prefentation of  the  people,  and  the  confent  of  the  people  coming 
not  by  the  acl  of  the  people  pulling  down  all  law,  aflliming  the 
authority  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  beating  down  every 
thing,  but  fliewing  it,  by  the  widely  expanding  influence  of 
opinion,  Parliament  might  at  la(t  feel  its  interell  in  doing  that 
which  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  country  to  be  done. 

Gentlemen,  you  ought  to  know  that  this  book  I  am  reading, 
and  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  was  written  by  tliis  immortal  man, 
Mr.  Locke,  in  defence  of  King  William's  title  to  the  crown, 
againit  thofe  Jacobites  who  faid  that  William  was  a  ufurper ;  aiid 
when  Dr.  Sacheverell  attenvpte4  to  refute  the  dotlrines  it  con- 
tained, by  reforting  to  the  exploded  do6trines  of  divine  here- 
ditary ri^ht  an4  nQii-reftitance,  he  W^s  impeached  by  the  Com- 
mons 
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TKons  of  Englarvd,  and  found  guilty  by  the  Peers  for  aflerting 
thofe  princ!'-'e«. 

Gentlenien,  if  I  were  to  go  through  all  the  matter  that  I  have 
eolleftcd  V  f^re  me,  all  that  intrudes  itfc  If  upon  one's  mind  on  a 
fubjei'Th  of  hir.  fort,  I  know  not  when  I  ihould  get  through  with 
it.  My  itrength  would  fail  me.  I  had  very  little  wheal  came 
into  Court,  and  I  have  infinitely  lefs  now.  Therefore,  I  muft 
recoHecl:  that  I  have  more  matter  before  me  on  myliand,  and  pro- 
ceed to  it. 

Gentlemen,  the  next  thing  I  fhall  proceed  to  is  to  recapitulate 
fuch  parts  of  the  evidence  as  I  think  material  for  the  proper  un- 
der'^anding  of  this  cafe.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  confider 
it,  or  to  think  upon  it,  but  in  the  interval  v/hich  the  indulgence 
of  the  Court  and  your  indulgence  has  afforded  me,  and  that  has 
been  a  very  few  hours  this  morning.  But  it  occurred  to  me,  that 
tl>e  beft  ufc  1  could  make  of  my  time,  and  to  dilembarrafs  this 
caule,  \vd.s  to  take  it  in  order  of  time,  to  fee  how  it  began,  how 
it  went  on,  and  v/hat  were  the  ftages  and  relling-places,  in  order 
that  you  might  be  able  to  colleft  it  diftiniflly,  as  far  as  relates  to 
the  written  evidence,  and  then  to  fee  how  that  written  evidence  is 
affected  by  the  parole  evidence  in  the  caufe. 

The  firft  that  can  apply  to  the  London  Correfponding  Society 
is  their  original  addrefs,  and  the  refolutions  that  they  voted  upon 
it.  It  was  written  at  the  time  when  they  intended  to  correfpond 
with  the  fociety  which  had  been  before  inftituted  under  the  name 
of  the  Conftitutional  Society,  which  had  been  for  a  long  time 
felled  with  very  refpeftable  and  illuftrious  perfons.  The  London 
Correfponding  Society,  moil:  undoubtedly,  did  not  conceive,  that 
in  ailociating  with  the  members  of  "this  fociety,  they  were  guilty 
ef  any  mifdemeanour ;  if  they  had,  they  would  certainly  not 
have  made  it  public.  Therefore,  we  are  not  fo  much  to  look  at 
\vhat  is  here  imputed,  as  what  is  bona  fide  ;  and  we  fhall  fee  there 
is  not  a  Ihadow  to  think  it  otherwife.  And  I  might  afk  any 
man,  if,  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  there  is  an  inltance  of  a  plot 
all  carried  on  in  the  public  newfpapeis,  and  in  the  open  day- 
light; and  a  letter  carried  and  a  receipt  got  from  the  Poft-office 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  iii  order  that  government  might  know 
what  they  were  about,  what  was  going  on.  This  paper  I  re- 
member being  fent  to  me. 

And  here  i  will  fay  a  word  of  the  tremendous  fort  of  evidence 
that  has  been  offered  in  this  caufe.  If  they  found  a  pamphlet,  or 
a  foJi^; — there  vva,-  ,i  fong,  for  inftance,  found  in  the  poifeffion  of 
Mr.  Ha.dy,  which  had  never  been  fpoke  of  in  the  fociety — • 
wliich  had  never  b^-cn  r'^cjmmenijcd  in  the  fociety— which  might 
have  been  fent  to  him  by  fome  fpies — or  might,  for  any  thing  that 
appears  in  the  caufe,  have  been  thrown  down  his  area. — 
But  it  is  found  upon  him,  and  he  is  fuppofed  to  adopt  all  the 
fentiments  that  are  found  in  this  fong.     Whv>  Gentlemen,  if  this 
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fort  of  evidence  is  to  be  adduced  as  a  proof  of  hlghtr^afon,  and 
I  was  to  be  takien  into  cuftody,  and  my  houfe  were  to  be  fearched, 
and  all  the  papers  that  I  have  were  felzed,  there  might  be  books 
enoue;h  found  in  my  houfe  to  hang  me  and  my  whole  family. 

Gentlemen,  I  hope  this  is  the  firil:  time,  an<l  the  laft,.  that  fuch 
fort  of  evidence  will  be  produced,  unlefs  fome  conduil  corre-- 
fponds  with  it,  1  took  a  note  of  a  very  indecent  fong  that  had 
been  left  with  A4r.  Hardy;  and  I  find  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  Mr.  Hardy  had  ever  fpoke  of  that  fong ;  and,  particularly, 
that  it  was  in  a  letter  addreffed  to  him— Mr.  Hardy,  Jhocmahry 
Piccadilly.  So  then,  if  a  man  choofes  to  fend  me  a  fong,  and 
I  throw  it  away  with  deteftation ;  or,  becaufe  I.  am  bufy,  I  may 
throw  it  on  one  fide,  and  am  taken  up  immediately  after,  this 
fong  is  to  be  produced  in  evidence  againft  me. 

Gentlemen,  the  firft  thing  you  have  to  look-to  is  this  addrefs, 
and  the  object  of  it  is  exactly  upon  the  plan  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  ;  all  the  refolutions  are  to  the  fame  effeft,  and  it  is 
accompanied  with  a  declaration.  And  if  you  choofe  to  compare 
it  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  letter  to  Colonel  Sharman— 
if  you  choofe  to  compare  it  with  the  conduft  of  HtmOurable 
Gentlemen  in  Court,  who,  in  1780,  fat  in  the  city  of  London 
as  delegates  for  Weftminfter ;  for  Honourable  Gentlemen  are 
here  who  fat  as  delegates— and,  what  is  more,  juft  before  tnis 
Convention  began  to  meet  in  Edinburgh,  there  was  a  meeting 
in  Edinburgh  of  delegates  from  the  counties  of  Scotland,  for 
altering  the  conftitution  of  Parliament:  and  why  (heuld  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  take  all  the  bona  fidc's  upon  himfelf,  and  the  pri- 
l<jner  all  the  )nala  fide's.  There  was  a  meeting  in  Edinburgh, 
of  which  my  Lord  Abercrombie  was  chairman ;  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate of  Scotland,  an  honourable  perfon  to  whom  I  am  very  near 
allied,  and  in  which  alliance  I  am  very  proud,  ail  the  Bar  of  that 
country  belonged  to  it,  and  who,  I  am  fure,  love  their  countrv'  j 
but  they,  perhaps,  were  naore  cautious,  than  thefe  people  in  what 
they  put  to  paper- 
Gentlemen,  the  Convention,  met  in  the  fpring  of  1 793,  at 
Edinburgh.  Before  that  rime  an  application  had  been  made  to 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  alter  the  election  laws  of  Scotland. 
That  motion  was  refufed  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  They  had 
a  right  to  refufe  it,  and  nobody  has  a  right  to  compel  them.  I 
do  not  contend  for  any  fuch  thing.  It  was  refufed-— they  wculd 
not  hear  the  complaint  at  all.  Ihere  was  a  meeting,  a  Ooiwcii- 
tion  fo  called,  held  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  of  delegates  from 
all  the  different  counties  in  Scotland,  to  confider  of  tiie  bcft 
means  of  obtaining  reform  in  the  election  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons.  That  is  it.  Gentlemen.  I  will  read  you  their  re- 
folution.  It  was  held  in  Edinburgh,  January,  1793.  "fhe 
Lord  Chief  Baron  of  Scotland  in  the  chair  ;  Sir  Thomas  Dun- 
4as,   lately  created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,    intending  molt 
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RonoUrabl}'  to  promote  the  caufe  by  all  means,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Dundas  himfelf  (I  will  prove  it)  brought  up  the  refolutioh 
which  they  publifhed  in  all  the  newfpapcrs,  fent  it  to  the  editor 
of  the  Morning:  Chronicle,  paid  him  for  the  irifertion  of  it,  and 
he  inferted  it  from  the  copy  given  him  by  Sir  Thomas  Dundas, 
now  Lord  Dundas.  And  I  will  prove  it,  that  the  Dean  and 
Faculty,  and  many  other  honourable  perfons,  afTembled  for  alter- 
ing and  amending  the  election  laws;  not  for  petitioning  to  amend 
them,  but  for  altering  and  amending  them.  No<a',  for  any  man  to 
fay  it  was  impudent  and  difhonourable  in  fuch  refpectable  perfons, 
is  libellous  and  fcandalous ;  for  I  fay  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  put 
different  conftruitions  on  people's  expreffions  than  they  mean. 
When  thefe  people  were  delegates  chofcn  from  all  the  various 
parts  of  Scotland  for  the  purpofe,  they  all  met,  and  they  fat 
in  Convention ;  and  it  was  foOn  after  that  you  will  find  that  the 
Britilli  Convention  in  Scotland  fat  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining 
parliamentary  reform,  building  themfelves  upon  the  Duke  of 
Richmond's  plan  in  1780,  of  fending  delegates ;  becaufe  dele- 
gates had  been  fent  in  1780 — becaufe  delegates  were  at  that 
time  fitting ;  and  they  framed  a  bill ;  and  after  they  had  framed 
that  bill,  they  debated  it  claufe  by  claufe ;  and,  after  that,  they 
fent  it  to  the  different  counties  for  confideration.  Will  you  fay 
that  they  endeavoured  to  pull  down  his  Majefty  from  his  throne, 
becaufe  they  met  in  Convention  ?     Surely  not. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  book  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  which  is. 
the  firft  piece  of  evidence,  you  will  find  the  clear  diftintl  objeft 
to  be  this:— by  all  legal,  peaceable,  and  conftitutional  meafures, 
to- obtain  a  reform  in  the  reprefentation  of  the  people  in  Parlia- 
ment. Flave  I  not  a  right,  as  Counfel  for  thefe  men,  againft 
whom  not  a  contumelious  expreffion  has  b^en  heard  againlt  the 
government  or  his  Majefty, — nothing  but  a  farrago  of  hot 
fpeeches  by  other  people,  have  I  not  a  right  to  afk,  that  you  giv6 
their  declaratioii  the  fame  meaning  as  you  would  others  ?  Are 
you  to  give  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  all  thofe  other  perfonS, 
credit  f6r  meaning  that  which  was  right,  and  fallen  upon  my 
client  treafon,  rebellion,  murder,  and  murder  of  the  moltdeteft- 
able  fort,  for  only  making  ufe  of  the  fame  expreffi 
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Gentlemen,  there  was  a  filence  in  Court,  and  I  do  not  mean 
to  fay  that  the  filence  fhoold  have  more  impreflion  upon  you 
than  it  ought.  I  hope  not  to  fay  any  thing  to  give  oftence  to 
any  body;  but  this  was  read  with  a  great  deal  of  eclat.  It  is  iix, 
verfe. 

"  Unbleft  by  virtue,  government  a  league    . 
"  Becomes,  a  circling  junto  of  the  great, 
"  To  rob  by  l;\vv^;  religion  mild,  a  yoke 
"  To  tame  the  Itooping  loul,  a  trick,  of  ftate 
"  'I'o  ma(k  their  rapine,  and  to  fliare  the  prey. 
'^  What  are  v^ithout  it  fenates,  fave  'A  face 
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*'  Of  confultation  deep  and  reafon  free, 

"  While  the  determln'd  voice  and  heart  are  fold  ? 

"  What  boaftcd  freedom,  fave  a  founding  name  ? 

"  And  what  elcilion,  but  a  market  vile 

"  Of  flaves  felf-barter'd  r " 

Read  through  that  paper,  and  give  me  the  parallel  of  it.  No, 
there  is  no  man  living  can;  I  am  forry  to  fay  it,  that  the  age,  with 
all  its  light,  does  not  afford  fuch  a  poet  as  wrote  that.  Thefe  are 
■  the  words  of  Thomfon,  written  under  the  roof  of  Lord  Lyttle- 
ton;  and  thefe  men  are  fuppofed  to  be  letting  in  murder  and 
bloodfhed  under  the  fhade  of  that  great  and  good  man,  whofe 
pedeftal,  and  whofe  tomb  you  may  fee  in  the  fhades  of  Hagley, 
placed  there  by  the  great  Lord  Lyttleton,  one  of  the  befl  men. 
this  country  ever  knew;  whom  his  A'iajefty  took  under  his  pa- 
tronage; and  when  deferted,  as  men  of  genius  too  often  are,  per- 
haps at  Carlton-houfe,  the  then  Heir  Apparent  to  the  Crown 
took  pity  upon  this  great  man,  and  the  poem  on  Liberty  was 
written  under  his  patronage,  who  thought,  no  doubt,  that  it  was 
the  beft  way  and  moft  fecuj-e  that  the  liberty  of  the  SubjeCl,  and  the 
rights  of  the  Crov/n,  flaould  be  intwifted  together ;  and  I  rejoice 
to  iind  my  name  among  the  lift  of  thofe  who  are  to  fend  down  his 
name  to  pofterity,  and  to  v/hofc  memory  a  monument  is  to  be 
erected  in  his  own  native  country,  owing  to  that  independent  fpirit 
which  fiiows  itfelf  in  the  caufe  of  liberty;  and  yet  this  man  is  to 
be  hanged  in  1794,  and  it  is  to  be  prefumed  that  he  means 
robbery,  murder,  and  bloodfhed,  hecaufethe  firft  a£l  of  their  fociely 
is  ufliered  in  under  the  banners  of  this  great  man,  of  this  delight- 
"tul  poet  and  friend  to  the  conftitution  of  Great  Britain. 

Gentlemen,  the  next  piece  of  evidence  is  a  letter  from  Nor- 
wich, dated  nth  November,  1792,  on  which  great  comments 
have  been  made,  but  v/hich  I  do  think,  and  fhall  think  as  long 
as  I  am  capable  of  thought,  is  the  thing  that  fhews  the  bonaficks 
of  this  fociety — they  have  a  letter  from  Norwich,  dated  i  Jtli  No- 
vember, 1792,  (fee  page  165  of  this  work,)  which  letter,  they 
fay,  fhows,  that  even  as'eurly  as  the  year  1792,  they  defigned  to 
fubvert  the  government,  and  rip  up  the  monarchy;  and  fee  how 
this  is  made  out.  The  Norwich  fociety  for  political  information 
fay  they  are  "  defirous  of  holding  and  itrenuoufly  fupporting  the 
noble  featiments  which  you  fo  lately  and  friendly  difperfed  among 
us."  They  then  ftate  that  they  had  fent  three  members  to  be 
incorporated  into  their  fociety.  Then  thefe  doubts  occur  to  them., 
and  you  will  pleafe  to  attend  to  them.  "  Our  principal  defign  is, 
that  we  may  have  an  opportunity  of  knov/ing  more  exaftly  v/hat^ 
rnay  be  thought  the  moft  eligible  ftt-ps  to  be  taken  in  carrying  on 
this  great  bulinefs  of  our  afiociated  brethren  ;  and  to  have  aa  op- 
portunity to  alk  fuch  fort  of  queftions  as  may  be  thought  very 
reafonable  among  the  brethren,  efpecially  when  we  think  that 
publications  are  cgVeired  vvith  i>  fort  of  obfcurity  in  thern,  as  the 
Vol.  IL  ■   '^\i  Sheffield 
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Shefiield  people's  declaration."  Now  obfervc,  "  the  Sheffield 
people's  declaration,  which  feemed  determined  to  fupport  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  plan  only;  but  fmcc  we  find,  In  a  printed 
letter  received  from  them  in  a  book,  that  they  mean  to  abide 
by  fome  moderate  reform,  as  may  hereafter  be  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Friends  of  the  People,  which  method  is  uncertain 
to  us." 

So  that  although  they,  the  people  of  Sheffield,  are  fuppofed  to 
have  meant  from  the  beginning  anarchy,  murder,  and  rebellion, 
yet  the  perfons  to  whom  they  are  writing  admit  it  with  no  fecrefy ; 
they  know  v/hat  it  is,  they  fay  the  Sheffield  people  go  upon  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  plan ;  they  (aj  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
the  People,  whofe  proceedings  have  been  read  to  you,  do  not  in- 
tend, to  go  fo  £vr ;  therefore  they  go  on  and  fay,  that  their  method 
was  to  them  an  uncertainty:  one  man's  whim  is  as  good  as  ano- 
ther's conceit;  and  that  was  the  objeilion  in  the  Houfc  of  Com- 
mons. Tell  us  what  fort  of  a  reform  it  is  you  want :  wc  cannot 
grant  it  you  unlefs  you  tell  us  what  it  is  you '  are  wifhing  to 
obtain.  Again,  "We  find  that  the  Friends  of  the  People,  and  the 
Society  for  Conftitutional  Information  do  not  exactly  agree — we 
would  be  glad  to  know  the  reafon.  It  feems  to  jiie,  as  though 
the  difference  v/as  this: — the  P^ri  ends  of  the  People  mean  only  a 
partial  reform,  becaufe  they  leave  out  the  words  expreffing  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  plan,  and  talk  only  of  reform,  while  the 
Manchefter  people" — I  will  paufe  here  a  moment ;  here  is  one 
honeft  fct  of  men  writing  to  another:  in  the  name  of  God  what 
reafon  upon  earth  is  there  to  fuppofe  that  they  do  not  mean  what 
they  write  ?  How  are  men  to  be  tried,  or  whoever  tried  any  man 
upon  fuch  grounds?  Then  they  fay,  and  I  will  give  the  gentle-/ 
rnen  on  the  otiier  fide  all  the  benefit  of  it :  "  While  the  Man- 
chefter  people  feem  to  intimate,  by  addrt-ffing  Mr.  Paine,"  v/hich 
I  thing  a  very  foolifh  thing,  and  a  very  wrong  thing;  but  I  will 
tell  you  a'l  about  that  by  and  by;  "as  though  i\\cy  were  intent 
upon  republican  principles  only.  Now  to  conie  cloler  to  the 
main  queftlon.  It  is  only  dsfired  to  know  whether  the  generality 
of  the  focieties  mean  to  reft  fatlsfietj  with,  the  Duke  of  Pvicii- 
mond's  plan  only,  or  v/hether  it  is  tlieir  private  defign  to  rip  up 
monarchy  by  the  roots,  and  place  democr;ie\'  in  its  itcad.  I  ihall 
now,  Sir,  give  you  an  exact:  account  of  v/hat  plan  I  could  wifh  to 
obtain,  which  1  have  already  moved  for  at  our  general  meeting, 
viz.  a  full  and  equal  reprefentation  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
a  general  luffragc  of  votes,  and  aiuiual  Parliamcnt.s." 

Now,  If  this  confpiracy  Is  proved  at  all,  it  is  not  a  confpiracv 
of  four  or  five  perfons,  but  it  Is  a  conlplracy,  or  great  part  of 
this  evidence  could -not  have  been  given,  of  perhaps  40,000 
people,  for  aught  i  know,  all  of  whom  are  Involved  in  the  pains 
apd  penalties  of  the  law,  and  are  tenants  at  the  will  of  my  ho- 
iVdurablc  friciid  the  Attorney  Ggi^ral^  U'  tliis  man  at  the  bur 
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could  be  con\'i(9^cd,  who  might  follow  up  the  conviclion  to  all 
the  aflbciated  focicties.  The  author  of  this  fays,  "  he  has  pro- 
pofed  at  his  meetina;,  and  it  has  been  adopted,  the  Dukt  of 
Richmond's  plan ;"  fays  he,  "  we  mean  to  obtain  univerfaj  fuf- 
frage  and  annual  Parliaments;"  yet  my  learned  friend  fays,  ah  I 
but  univcrfal  fuftragc  and  annual  Parliiunents  mean  Cromwell's 
parliament,  when  put  in  oppofition  to  that  which  is  ftated  on  the 
face  of  the  letter. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  the  London  Correfponding  Society  in  anfwer 
write  this  letter,  which  I  have  copied,  becaufe  it  was  not  printed  ; 
they  fay,  they  recapitulate  in  their  letter  what  the  Norwich  people 
had  wrote,  and  which  I  fee  attrailed  the  attention  of  the  Court : 
it  is  exadlly  juft  as  one  tradefman  v/rites  to  another,  Sir,  I  have 
received  your  letter,  as  all  men  of  bufmefs  do  it;  they  write 
again,  and  fay,  we  have  received  your  letter,  and  we  have  fent 
you  our  addrefles ;  you  write  to  us  your  propofitions  as  to  what 
we  mean  to  abide  b)-.  The  Attornev  General  fiys,  it  is  lamely 
exprefTed ;  I  fay  it  is  not :  but  they  go  on  and  foy,  "  Let  your  endea- 
vours go  on  to  increafe  the  numbers  of  thofe  who  wifh  for  a  free, 
full,  and  equal  reprefentation  of  the  people,  and  leave  to  a  Par- 
liament, io  chofen,  to  form  plans  for  remedying  the  exifting 
abufes.  Should  they  not  then  anfwer  your  expectations  at  the 
year's  end,  you  may  choofe  others  in  their  flead."  Why  then, 
this  is  an  anfwer  to  thofe  who  itate  what  they  mean  by  an  equal 
reprefentation  of  the  people,  as  oppofed  to  ripping  up  monarchy 
by  the  roots,  or  oppofed  to  any  other  fpecies  of  government; 
upon  wliat  principle  then  can  it  be  faid  this  is  not  a  l^oua  fide 
anfwer  ?  Let  us  fee  if  they  go  on  with  it. 

Gentlemen,  the  nexi  thing  we  have  to  go  tc\  is  this  Conven- 
tion at  Edinburgh;  a  letter  had  been  written  by  Mr,  Skirving, 
which  Mr.  Skirving  was  connected  with  thefe  very  focieties  who 
had  been  all  in  correfpondence  together  upon  one  general  plan, 
and  Ml".  Skirying  propofed  there  lliould  be  a  Convention  held  in 
Edinburgh. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  recoileiit  the  opening  of  the  Attorney 
General;  he  confiders  that  the  origin  of  all  this  bufmefs  was  in 
the  Correfponding  Society  at  London;  and  that  all  thofe  other 
focieties  were  tools  in  their  hands;  whereas  the  pruject  of  a  Co;w 
vention  does  not  originate  with  either  of  thefe  focieties,  but  in 
Edinburgh,  where  there  was  a  Convention  holding  at  that  very 
time,  for  Mr.  Skirving's  letter  is  dated  at  the  fame  time,  in 
October  1793;  and  in  January,  in  that  year  1793,  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  in  the  chair,  was  holding  a  Convention  to  obtain 
this  reform  of  Parliament;  and  it  was  nothing  but  natural  that 
they  Hiould  make  ufe  of  the  fame  name,  iind  have  delegates  as 
well  as  they;  in  confequcnce  of  that  Mr.  Skirving  writes  to 
X^ondon ;  and  here  is  the  anfwer  and  inftructions  that  are  given. 

i3  b  2  Now, 
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Now,  Gentlemen,  I  have  often  heard  it  faid  in  a  court  of 
juftice,  if  rconftitute  an  agent,  I  am  bound  by  what  he  does, 
alw-T.ys  minding  this,  within  the  fcope  of  his  agency.  If  I  fend  a 
man  to  buy  horfes  for  me,  if  he  deals  them,  or  commits  high 
treafon,  I  hope  I  am  not  to  be  hanged  for  that;  if  he  goes  beyond 
my  inftrudlion  I  am  not  refponfible  for  it;  and  therefore,  as  far  as 
it  afFefts  me,  you  are  not  advanced  one  fingle  ftcp  in  your  journey. 
Now  then  you  are  to  fee  what  are  the  inflruclions  given  to  A'lr. 
Skirving,  and  then  let  the  Solicitor  General  Ihow  me  any  counter 
inftruftions  that  he  has— can  he  fhov/ me  anv  fecret  in{tru61:ions 
contradi£lory  of  thefe  public  inftrudions  ?  No  fuch  thing;  you 
have  no  fuch  fyliable  of  evidence  in  the  caufe.  Now  I  will  read 
the  inftruvflions  to  you :  "  The  delegates  are  inrtru£led,  on  the 
part  of  this  fociety,  to  alTifr  in  bringing  forward  and  fupporting 
any  conflitutional  meafures  for  procuring  a  real  reprefentation  of 
the  Commons  of  Great  Britain."  Now,  what  do  you  fay  to 
that  ?  How  is  a  man  to  exprefs  himf.df  who  wants  a  reform  ? 
Here  is  no  ambiguity,  it  is  t})e  inftru6lion?,  the  letter  of  attorney 
for  ond  man  to  a«ft  for  another;  fo  far  a  man  has  a  right  to  a6lj 
it  v/as  reckoned  right  in  Ireland ;  therefore,  to  prevent  holding  a 
Convention  in  Ireland,  they  p  iffed  there  a  Convention  Bill,  and 
made  it  a  mifderneanour.  Mind,  Gentlemen,  I  am  not  vindi- 
cating any  thing  that  can  be  rainng  diforder  in  the  country,  but 
1  fay  it  v/Ul  almoil  come  certainly  in  the  country  when  a  man  is 
not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  laws  and  conilitution  of  his 
country.  If  a  man  has  done  wrong,  he  mufl  be  puniflied  ac- 
cording to  the  meafure  of  that  wrong;  if  he  is  turbulent,  lie  muft 
be  puniflied  as  a  turbulent  perfon;  if  he  has  written  a  libel  on 
the  adminillration  and  government  of  the  country,  he  muft  be 
punifhed  as  fuv'h;  but  you  mufl  not,  you  fliall  not  ftrain  the  law 
of  King  Edward  III.  and  fay  that  a  man  has  compaflcd  the  death 
of  the  King,  that  he  has  attacked  the  lacred  life  of  the  King, 
becaufe  lie  has  gone  to  work  in  an  irregular  way  to  obtain  a 
reform,  by  means  that  may  be  open  to  a  great  deal  of  obfervation 
as  far  as  it  goes;  but  you  fhall  not,  becaufe  of  irregularity,  by 
conftru6lion  be  dragging  forward  into  a  court  of  jultice,  a  great, 
mafs  of  evidence,  and  lay  that  is  provably  conviding  a  man. 
A  man  could  not  fleep  in  his  bed  after  fuch  a  convidtion. 
Why  then,  here  are  the  inftruiSiions  of  the  Conftitutional  Society 
to  their  delegates,  joining  thofe  inllructions  of  the  Correfponding 
Society,  and  the  Convention  fits.  Now  let  us  fee  what  is  the 
propofition  of  the  Attorney  General,  and  what  is  it  upon  which 
the  Crown  lav/yers  afk  you  to  condemn  the  prifoner  at  the  bar  with 
death ;  it  is  not  that  he  endeavoured,  by  riot  and  tumult,  to  com- 
pel the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  pafs  a  law  by  force ;  for  if  they 
had  gone  to  the  gates  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  faid  they 
would  have  a  reform  in  Parliament,  they  might  have  been  indided 
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for  levying  war,  I  avmv,  agaiiift  the  King,  which  is  rfnothcr  fort 
of  treafon,  as  Lord  George  Gordon  was,  who  was  acquitted, 
hecaufe  the  Jury  did  no-: "think  there  was  fufficient  evidence  of 
his  intention  ;  and  I  believe  as  they  did,  :\nd  I  knov/  that  the  Jury 
v/ho  acquitted  that  mof!:  unfortunate  pcrfon  were  always  fatisfied 
they  did:  and  you  will  fee,  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  thac  he 
ill  id,  "  I  hate  Lord  George  Gordon,  hut  I  am  g];id  that  he  v/as 
not  convi6led  of  this  conftrudive  treafon;  becaufc,  though  i  do 
hate  him,  I  love  my  country,  and  I  love  myfelf.'*  That  ftubborn 
reafoner.  Dr.  Johnlbn,  fnd  this  in  his  zeal  for  juftice;  and  this  is 
a  time  when  1  have  a  right  to  call  upon  you,  by  every  thing  that 
is  facred,  for  juftice;  he  did  not  wifh  to  fee  a  lav/ broken  down. 
I  have  a  right  "to  call  upon  you,  upon  every  thing  that  can  poffibly 
aftecT:  men  with  principles  of  juflicc,  to  liften  to  me  with  the 
greateft  attention.  You  will  confider  I  (land  here  for  an  humble 
indi\idual  at  the  bar;  you  will  confider  that  the  country  has  been 
violently  agitated;  you  will  confider  that  1  have  the  whole 
authority  of  the  Crov/n  againfc  me;  you  will  confider  that  the 
Parliament  has  been  fitting  upon  ex  parte  evidence,  without  hear- 
ing the  other  fide :  I  am.  not  finding  fault  with  Parliament,  but 
they  come  with  fuch  a  weight,  that  it  requires  all  the  piercing 
eye  of  reafon,  under  the  guidance  of  the  mofc  genuine  humanity; 
it  rcquire<>  firmnefs,  manlinefs,  and  integrity,  to  do  juftice  in  fuch. 
a  caufe;  and  I  am  utterly  aftoniilied  when  I  look  at  the  clock. 
and  fee  how  long  I  have  been  fpeaking  to  you,  that  I  am  ftill  on 
my  legs.  I  feel  my  mind  wounded,  agitated,  irrigated,  and 
diftrefled,  that  if  this  caufe  fhould  mifcarry,  though  I  know  that 
I  fliall  have  juftice  done  me  for  the  honeft  intention  of  exerting 
myfelf  in  the  defence  of  that  poor  nian  uho  ftanJs  there  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life,  yet  I  knov/  what  I  fay,  when  I  fay,  if  on  this 
evidence  in  England  a  man  can  be  convidlcd  of  high  treafon,  of 
this  accumulative  and  conftruclive  fort,  it  will  be  attended  v/ith 
dangerous  confequences ;  no  man  will  know  vviiether  he  has  a, 
life  that  he  can  ppiTibly  call  his  own,  or  that  he  is  faft  for  a  fingl^t 
moment,  when  he  does  not  knov/  fron:i  what  fource  it  may  be 
attacked,  or  what  evidence  may  be  throv/n  on  him  in  order  to 
deftroy  his  life. 

Gentlemen,  where  is  the  limit  of  this  confpiracy  ?  Is  it  between 
the  committee  of  correfpondence  and  co-operation,  who  are  the 
agents  of  other  people  ?  Are  they  only  to  be  guilty,  or  the  whole 
Conftitutional  Society,  or  the  v/hole  Correfponding  Society;  or  all 
the  populous  towns  in  England  and  all  their  manufacturers  in-- 
volved  in  it  ?  You  would  not  leave  the  King  half  his  fubjeiffs  if 
you  were  to  carry  fuch  a  law  into  execution.  We  (land  in  afitu- 
ation  v/hich  requires  the  greatefl  prudence,  which  requires  the 
greatelt  caution ;  and  we  ought,  at  a  time  when  men  are  finding 
fault  with  their  governments,  we  ought  to  fhow  that  our  go- 
vemmeiit  ought  to  be  protected,  becaufe  of  the  beneiits  it  brings 
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>Tc'.r  M-irh  it.  And  from  thofe  countries  where  corruption  has 
proceeded  lb  far  as  to  fap  the  foundations  of  their  governments, 
the  people  of  Europe  will  fly  here  for  fanvShiarv  and  protcftion, 
when  they  read  the  account  of  this  trial ;  they  v/ould  come  here 
with  their  flying  families,  with  their  little  favings  from  the  ge- 
neral wreck,  as  the  dreadful  unhappy  confequences  of  not  at- 
teiiding  to  proper  and  timely  reforms,  but  fuffering  corruptions 
t^  come  to  fuch  ahead  as  to  caufe  the  whole  fabrick  of  their  go- 
vernment to  fall  into  ruin.  They  would  come  to  this  country, 
and  >¥Ould  fay,  Long  live  the  King  !  They  would  fay,  Long 
live  the  conftitution  of  En2;land  !— this  is  the  only  fanctuary  that 
will  protecSt  us.  For  although  the  Houf;  of  Commons  have  de- 
clared men  guilty  upon  ex  parte  evidence,  and  tried  all  ways  and 
means  to  have  every  man  fufpetSted  as  a  Jacobin,  and  delivered 
ever  to  deteftation,  all  this  will  not  do  in  England :  and  although 
the  Jurors  are  men  that  love  the  conftitution— are  men  attached 
to  y<mi-  King,  as  I  hope  you  are,  ii'  you  are  men  attached  to  the 
conftitution  in  all  its  forms,  ajid,  above  ail,  to  the  adminiftratiofi 
of  juilicc,  that  ftands  upon  them — all  this  would  not  do  in  Eng- 
land; the  Jury  aave  no  verdici  of  approbation  or  difapprobation 
of  wliat  was  done  by  the  prifoner  at  the  bar,  but,  like  honcft 
men,  they  looked  to  the  law  as  their  great  polo-ftar  to  dire6l 
them  in  the  courfe  of  their  duty;  and  upon  tlie  moft  trying  oc- 
cafion  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  liumanity,  acquitted  a  plain 
honeft  Englifhman  of  the  crime  of  trcafon,  which  his  heart  de- 
tefted,  and  v/hich  there  was  no  evidence  given  to  cftablifh. — 
Then  we  have  a  conftitution  glorious  indeed  !  and  whatever  elfe 
is  gone  away  from  us,  vet  we  have  a  fliect-anchor  ftill  remaining, 
which  keeps  up  the  veffel  of  ftate.  And,  I  truft,  amidft  all  the 
foocks  oi'  p;jrtv — amidlt  all  the  turbulencies  of  ftate,  you  will 
have  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  pure  and  unfullied  in  the  inte- 
grity and  independence  of  the  Englifli  bar.  The  Counfel  for 
the  CroVv'n  muft  come  forward  and  do  the  duty  affigned  to  them, 
*s  I  came  forward,  whatever  may  be  the  confequenee,  to  defend 
the  in.nocenee  of  him  who  is  charged  by  the  laws  of  the  country 
with  the  crime  of  high  treafon. 

Gentlemen,  the  papers  of  this  Convention  were  all  feized  by 
government.  What  their  proceedings  were  they  beft  know  ;  we 
can  only  fee  what  part  they  choofe  to  fliow  us  ;  and  that  is  only 
fuch  parts  fclected  as  they  think  fit,  to  fliow  what  is  necefliiry  for 
them  to  iliow.  And  I  a(k  you  the  queftion,  is  there  any  man — 
for  there  again,  M'hen  one  compares  Fiance,  while  under  a  de- 
f}5otic  government  (vv'here  m.en  were  hurried  away  in  iecret)  to 
an  enlightened  afiembly,  full  of  ears  and  eyes,  and  intelligence; 
where  a  man  is  fpeaking  to  a  Jury,  he  is  fpeaking  to  the  country 
at  large — I  fay,  is  there  a  man  within  the  reach  of  my  voice  that 
will  fay  it  is  within  the  compafs  of  human  belief,  for  20,oool.  a 
year  and  a  dukedom  for  believing  it,  that  this  Convention  allumed 
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all  the  fuMiR-ions  and  authorities  of  the  ftate  ?     He  might  {:\y  Toy 
to  be   fure,  for  the  fake  of  the  dukedom   and  20,oool.  a  year ; 
but   it  is    not   within   the  compafs  of   hiuman  credulity  to  be- 
lieve it. 

They  met  there  for  the  purpofc  of  obtaining  th(-ir  reform  in  a 
conftitutional  manner.  How  is  any  other  intention  proved? 
What  were  th.efe  funds  for  carrying  the  vafl:  dofigns  imputed  to 
them  into  execution  ? — 7s.  one  day,  9s.  another,  and  in  the 
whole,  I  think,  15I.  odd,  in  the  fefjion  of  Parliament-~but  i 
muH:  deduct  two  bad  {hillings.  It'  they  were,  in  faft,  tlie  Par- 
liament, and  confidered  thcmfelves  as  reprefentatives  of  the  whole 
people,  they  had  got  their  reform,  they  had  nothing  more  to  con- 
fider  about.  Which  will  you  have  then  ?  Were  they  a  Conven- 
tion of  the  Societies,  or  a  Convention  of  the  People  ?  If  they 
were  a  Convention  of  the  Societies,  the  thing  is  over,  becaufe 
all  their  language  is,  that  every  thing  is  to  be  done,  whenever  the 
Parliament  come  to  fee  it,  fo  and  fo.  And  the  very  man  whofe 
book  they  fo  imprudently  publifhed — of  which  I  fliall  fay  fome- 
thing  to  you  by  and  b}^,  and  {how  how  it  happened  ;  this  is  a  book 
of  fix  or  i'ijven  hundred  pages ;  and  Mr.  P:i.ine,  v/ith  all  his  en- 
mity to  monarchy,  never  inculcated  that  his  plan  was  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  force,  if  he  had,  I  apprehend,  it  would  have  been  high 
treafon  ;  but  they  did  not  try  him  for  high  treafon,  he  was  in- 
dited for  a  mifdemeanour — He  iays,  that  the  people  of  a  country 
have  a  rio;ht  to  c';iange  its  government.  And  I  know  fnr.e  of 
the  greateft  lav/yers  hi  Engkuid,  nay,  the  Attorncv  (Tcncja!  then 
hldy  the  queiHon  is  not,  what  the  people  have  a  right  to  dL\  for 
the  people  undoubtedly  are  the  origin  and  foundation  of  go- 
vernment j  but  if  a  mail  will  cail  on  the  people  to  exerciie  their 
right,  as  it  goes  to  unfctile  a  Hate,  therefore  tlie  prop..;;.>ti n;  of 
thofe  doctrines  are  fedltious.  There  is  no  oLiicr  Wav  of  de- 
Icribing  a  libel  than  that.  You  i'xy  the  people  of  England  ha\  e 
a  right  to  change  their  government — it  is  a  triiifm,  fjr  they 
have  changed  their  goveniment ;  but  if  I  write  books  to  make 
the  people  difconteiited  with  their  I'.nm  of  govcriiment,  aiid  fay 
to  them,  Change  your  government — get  rid  of  it  as  ioon  as 
you  can,  and  go  about  defiring  the  people  tu  i'i.»  tiiib  without 
ibrce,  it  is  a  mifdemeanour.  And  now  I  will  i];oU  you  what 
the  law  is  upon  that  important  branch  of  it,  in  the  c:;fe  of  a  pub- 
lication of  a  libel.  The  greate{l  names  in  the  I.av  h.wc  be'-ii  at 
tlie  greate{t  variatice  upc-n  that  fubject.  The  greatcil:  nicn  have 
Coniidered,  th.d  u-lieii  you  ellablhh  the  h.'.l  oi  tlie  jjublication, 
the  indention  was  matter  of  law,  that  the  charue  was  the  publi- 
cation. But  Lord  Mansfield,  long  before  the  libel  bill  wa-.  ever 
tliought  of,  faid  this  ;  and  I  know  it  was  his  oj/inion^  ::>  d  .11  ,:>f\;d 
in  the  cafe  of  the  Kmg  and  Woodfall,  in  tlic  5th  01  :m.,.  ..v-/s 
Reports.  He"  fays,  "  Where  the  act  is  cc.r.pLtj  ecu;..,  riicre 
the  inteiition  is  the  inference  of  the  law,  Ft  che  dcrfciidant  calls 
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on  witncflls  to  rebut  it;  but  where  the  afl  is  indifferent,  or  that 
the  crime  is  only  criminal  in  a  certain  degree,  and  the  crime 
confifts  in  that  adl  being  done  with  a  particular  intention,  there 
the  intention  is  matter  of  faft,  and  matter  of  evidence  for  the 
Jury."  And  therefore,  although  in  a  long  current  of  time  other 
criminal  laws  have  undergone  various  alterations,  yet  fo  tender 
have  the  Parliament  been  of  this  poijit,  that  they  have  made  no 
alteration  at  all  as  to  treafon;  and  here  the  crime  is  the  inten- 
tion— In  other  cafes,  it  niuft  be  the  aft.  In  this  cafe  you  can- 
not fav  I  compafs  the  King's  death  without  intending  it.  And 
yet,  Gentlemen,  it  has  been  faid  by  fome,  it  was  faid  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Juftice  Clerk  in  Scotland,  from  whom,  it  feems,  we 
are  to  take  our  lefTon  upon  the  fubjeft  of  high  treafon,  that  a 
man  might  be  guilty  of  high  treafon  without  intending  it.  He 
might  be  guilty  of  levying  war,  Becaufe  if  he  gets  by  accident 
into  a  fituation  with  arms,  he  is  doing;  a  thing  that  is  rebellious, 
though  he  never  read  the  acl  of  Edward  III.  but  he  cannot  be 
indifted  for  compainng  the  King's  death  without  intending  it. 
And  I  will  give  up  the  caufe  this  moment,  if  it  is  poflible  for 
any  man  to  tell  me,  that  it  is  not  neceflary  that  the  Jury  fhould 
believe  that  the  party  did  intend  doing  the  a6l,  and  knew  the 
medium  by  which  that  intention  was  to  be  brought  about,  and 
hot  making  the  law  fay  he  is  guilty  from  the  inevitable  confe- 
quences,  but  by  intending  to  bring  about  fuch  a  circumfi-ance. 
I  fay,  this  is  fo  far  from  being  a  like  cafe  of  attacking  the  King, 
that  I  declare  I  think  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  King's  life 
could  be  better  fecured,  or  more  likely  to  be  permanent,  than  by 
a  more  full  and  equal  reptefentation  of  the  people;  and  that 
meeting  and  confulting  to  bring  about  that  end  hns  no  afpe6l  as 
that  imputed  in  this  indiftment  of  compalTing  the  King's  death, 
but  hears  quite  the  other  way. 

Gentlemen,  this  Convention  was  fcized. — Did  they  pafs  a 
law  ?  Did  they  levy  money  ?  Did  they  aiTume  the  functions  of 
Parliament?  The  Crown  can  indemnify  whom  they  will.  The 
Attorney  General  need  not  bring  fpies  here;  he  can  fecure  any 
perfon  to  become  evidence,  though  he  has  been,  bona fide^  en- 
gaged in  the  trarifaftion  himfelf :  the  King  may  grant  him  a 
pardon,  and  he  might  have  had  the  whole  fociety  to  prove  the 
prifjner  guilty  of  high  treafon.  And,  Gentlemen,  the  delegates 
could  not  commit  high  treafon  if  their  conftituents  did  not  in- 
tend it.  Then,  if  you  fay  we  iiiveited  it  in  the  conflituents^ 
vou  mufi:  involve  in  the  pains  of  treafon,  or,  at  leaft,  in  a  trial 
tor  treafon,  v/hich  is  almol't  as  bad  as  the  treafon  itfelf— I  fay, 
you  mufl  involve  in  the  horrors  and  apprehciifions  of  pains  and 
profccution,  every  man  who  has  correfponded  with  thefe  focie- 
tics,  becaufe  every  rnan  who  has  correfponded  with  them  is  a 
party  in  the  confpifacy*  Then  every  thing  that  any  man  has 
iaid  or  wrote  to  them,   he  is  to  take  a  trial  for,   whereby  he 
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Waf1:es  his  ftreno;th,  and,  perhaps,  what  is  worfe,  is  to  be  de-» 
prived  of  life  ;  but  which  I  do  not  fear,  when  I  have  thefe  honour- 
able Gentlemen  before  me. 

Gentlemen,  when  this  Convention  were  difperfed,  how  were 
they  difperfed  ?  When  the  magiftrates  came  in,  Margarot  was 
in  the  chair,  and  he  would  not  leave  it,  becaufe  he  confidered 
that  he  was  doing  no  harm,  and  that  the  object  of  their  meeting 
was  a  legal  and  conftitutional  one.  I  will  not  here  difcufs  whe- 
ther it  was  fo  or  not,  becaufe  I  will  not  go  out  of  my  way  to  dif- 
cufs unnecefTary  queftions  ;  blit  he  thought  it  wns  legal  and  con- 
•ftitutional,  and  therefore  he  refufed.  He  faid,  "  No,  I  will  not 
leave  the  chair;"  till  the  Lord  Provoft  touched  him  on  the 
(lioulder,  and  the  Convention  broke  up, 

7'hus  terminated  this  Convention — this  great  Parliament ;  and 
after  it  had  broke  up,  Mr.  Muir,  Mr.  Palmer,  Mr.  Skirving, 
Mr.  Margarot,  and  fome  others,  were  brought  to  their  trials. 
For  what  i"  Not  for  high  treafon,  bat  for  a  mifdemeanour.  If 
the  Magiftrates  and  Judges  of  Edinburgh  had  thought  that  the 
holding  of  that  Convention  was  high  treafon,  who  is  to  anfwer 
for  the  mifprifion  of  that  treafon  ?  They  were  profecuted  for  a 
mifdemeanour.  I  think  they  were  wrongfully  convicled.  I  de- 
livered that  fentiment,  as  far  as  my  vote  would  go  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  that  they  were  fo ;  and  I  wifhed  to  have  an  op- 
(lortunity,  as  I  may  ftill,  to  fee  what  was  done  upon  that  occa- 
fion. 

On  the  trial  of  Mr.  Muir,  challenges  of  Jurors  who  had  pro- 
fcribed  him  were  rejected,  feveral  objeiSlions  in  point  of  law 
over-ruled,  and  feveral  in  point  of  evidence  were  alfo  over-' 
ruled.  I  am  forry  the  ConlHtutlonal  Society  have  wrote  in  the 
way  they  have  concerning  it.  1  do  not  approve  of  it.  But  you 
muft  always  extenuate  what  men  do  in  great  heat.  They  faw 
thefe  men,  whom  they  efteemed  as  their  friends,  and  who,  in 
their  confciences  they  believed  had  done  no  harm,  but  endea- 
voured peaceably  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  their  neighbours 
upon  fubjects  of  the  greateft  importance — they  faw  them  the  flrft 
vidlims  of  a  tremendous  fentence  equivalent  to  felony,  fuch  as  I 
know  never  happened  before— I  think,  never  will  happen  again 
with  impunity.  And  yet,  fnice  we  are  upon  the  fubje<:t,  I  Ihall 
throw  no  afperfions ;  but  I  will  fay  thi-,  that  men  may  be  mif- 
taken — and  I  think  they  were  miftuken.  I  know  they  were 
miltaken:  and  I  am  extremely  forry  they  have  conducted  thole 
judgehnvnts  in  the  way  that  they  have.  Why,  Gentlemen,  as 
much  of  the  evidence  in  this  caufe  as  confumed  half  a  day  \v-is 
anathemas  againil:  the  J  udges  for  thofe  fentences. 

Gentlemen,  the  very  fame  things  have  been  moved  in  other 
public  aifemblies,  and  been  negatived — n^t  upon  the  idea  that  it 
was  criminal,  but  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  neither  wife  nor 
prudent  to  do  fo.  Let  us  coniider,  then,  that  in  the  xnidii  of  heat  and 
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rafhnefs,  they  carac  to  thefe  refolutions,  and,  among  other  things, 
fome  good  and  fome  imprudent.  They  fpeak  of  Lord  Chief 
Juftice  Jefferies,  and  refolve,  "  That  thofe  who  imitate  liis  ex- 
ample deferve  his  fate."  Why,  Gentlemen,  that  is  not  trea- 
son; if  they  had  confpired  to  kill  them  in  the  execution  of  their 
offices,  that  is  not  high  treafon;  it  may  be  irreverend,  but  is  not 
high  treafon.  But  it  is  all  to  be  jumbled  together,  and  then  it  is 
to  amount  to  high  treafon. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  impoflible  to  name  the  name  of  JefFsries, 
without  recollefting  what  our  ancaflors  have  done  for  us ;  and 
that  is  what  was  meant  by  that  focicty  by  refifting  as  their  an-* 
Kcftors  had  done,  Mr.  Hampden  refifted  the  payment  of  fhip- 
money,  the  aft  having  pafftd  when  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was- 
not  properly  reprefenced  by  the  expulfion  of  one  of  their  mem- 
bers. I  fee  in  my  memory,  when  Mr.  Wilkes  was  expelled  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  it  was  contended,  that  they  had  no  right  to 
pafs  fuch  a  law :  and  when  a  m.an  was  taxed  it  was  faid  that  the 
law  was  not  good,  they  v/ould  not  pay  !t>  becaufe  they  were  not 
properly  reprefented.  And  that  is  all  thefe  people  mean  when 
they  talk  of  refifting  by  force— when  they  fpeak  of  Jefferies, 
and  refolve  that  thofe  who  iinitaie  his  example  deferve  his  fate. 
It  is  an  awful  things  but  a  facl,  that  when  Lord  Chiei"  Juftice  of 
England,  he  denied  juftice  to  an  innocent  man,  Sir  Thomas  Arm- 
ifrong,  who  being  outlawed,  when  he  came  into  Court  pleaded 
that  he  was  oat  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  fentence,  and 
that  therefore  he*had  a  right  to  reverfe  his  outlawr)\  Sir  Tho- 
nias  Armftrong  faid,  "  Sir,  I  befeech  you,  allow  me  the  law.  I 
proteft  my  own  innocence."  Jefferies  faid,  "  Sir  Thomas,  you 
may  amufe  yourfolf  as  much  as  you  pleafe  with  the  idea  of  yow 
innocence,  but  I  inform  you,  that  you  are  to  be  hanged  next 
Friday."  The  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  came  into  Court,  and 
pleaded  for  her  fxther ;  and  he  faid,  "  Take  that  woman  out  of 
'QourtI"  In  the  bitternefs  of  her  anguifli  fhe  anfwered  him, 
that  God  Almighty's  judgemeut:-.  would  light  upon  him  !  anvi 
l;hey  did  light  upon  him— he  fell  a  facrifice  to  an  injured  peo- 
ple :  and,  upon  the  Revolution  v/hich  happened  foon  after,  the 
parties  were  called  to  a  fevere  account,  and  it  was  declared  that 
Sir  Thomas  was  murdered;  and  not  only  that,  but  the  proceed- 
ings were  ordered  to  be  taken  off  the  hie  and  burnt. — Walpole, 
■who  was  Attorney  General,  and  refufcd  the  writ  of  error,  was 

igjipelled  the  Houfe  for  his  mifdemeanour The  executors  came 

before  the  Court,  and  they  were  called  upon  to  make  fatjstaction 
to  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Armftrong.  Thefe  are  great 
iPionumcnt,  of  jullice— they  ought  never  to  pafs  from  our  me- 
liiorics  i  aud,  though  1  do  not  approve  of  1  efolutions  of  this 
■liature,  do  not  let  uis  go  beyond  the  mark,  and  fuppofe  that  men 
gre  dilaffected  to  the  country,  becaufe  they  feel  a  fort  of  pride  in 
tjiijt  v/hich  they  think  conftitutes  their  country's  glory. 
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The  Convention  being  difperfed  and  the  men  being  profecutcd, 
now,  Gentlemen,  let  me  afk  you,  was  it  hit  that  government, 
having  a  knowledge  of  all  the  proccedin2;s  that  were  going  on  at 
that  time,  fliould  bring  in  a  Convention  Bill  in  Irelai;d,  and 
make  it  a  mifdemeanoiir  ?  —That  it  fhould  try  Mr.  Muir, 
Mr.  Palmer,  and  Mr.  Margarot  as  fuch  ?  And  they  brought 
forward  a  man  in  their  defence  who  is  an  inveterate  enemy  to 
parliamentary  reform ;  and,  though  he  thinks  it  would  not  be 
beneficial,  yet  he  is  a  lover  of  public  juftice — I  mean  Mr. 
Adam,  who  maintained  that  their  fentences  were  unjuft.  Was 
it  then  to  be  wondered  at,  that  when  thefe  men  faw  that  fuch  pro- 
ceedings had  been  cenfured  bv  refpeilable  men,  that  they  fhould 
vindicate  what  they  had  done  ? 

And  I  afk  you.  Gentlemen,  and  I  have  great  confidence  in 
Speaking  to  you,  for  this  renfon,  becaufe  I  have  marked  your 
vigilance— I  afk  you,  whether  vou  believe  it  poflible,  that  if  they 
had  known  that  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  was  high  trea- 
fon,  they  would  have  fent  to  invite  the  Friends  of  the  People  in 
Frith  Street,  Soho,  to  join  in  convention  with  them— that  they 
fliould  publifh  in  the  papers,  and  diflribute  through  the  cofFee- 
houfes,  all  thofc  publications  that  have  been  given  in  evidence; 
and  yet,  riot  a  hint,  not  a  proclamation  againft  it  ?  7"here  was 
no  notice  ti'ken  of  it  till  the  very  day  that  an  Honourable  Gert- 
tleman,  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Grey,  gave  notice  of  his  prc- 
fenting  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  a  petition  for  a  reform  in 
Parliament.  At  that  moment  all  this  bufinefs  of  the  Procla- 
mation, and  all  that  followed,  beo;an.  At  that  time  every  thing 
had  been  publiihed — all  thefe  people  had  met  in  convention— 
every  thing  of  the  fort  had  been  done;  yet  there  was  not  an 
indidfment  for  a  mifdemeanour  on  the  file.  Mr.  Paine's  Firft 
Part  of  the  Rights  of  Man  had  not  then  been  profccuted.  But 
I  am  not  finding  fault  with  that.  The  government  had  trufted 
it  to  nieii  of  lionour,  by  whofe  means  the  country  is  ftill  fafe. 
But  I  alk  wliether  you  can  believe  that,  if  thefe  people  in  their 
Own  mindi?,  in  holding  this  Convention,  intended  the  raifing  a 
,deteltable  rebellion  to  cut  oft'  the  King,  to  aftUme  the  authorit^^ 
of  the  legiilaturf",  and  fubvert  all  law  and  morality,  that  they 
would  nave  complained  and  publKhed  thofe  complaints,  that  their 
delegates  had  been  improperly  treated,  profecuted,  and  fent  with 
teloiis  to  Botany  Bay,  and  all  their  refolutions,  and  all  their  hot 
blood,  founded  upon  their  honeil:  belief  that  they  had  done  no 
harni,  that  what  tiieir  delegates  had  done  was  not  illegal?  Suf- 
ficient tor  the  day  is  the  good  or  evil  of  it.  I  fay,  there  is  not 
a  colour  of  pretence  for  fuppofing  that  there  is  any  thing  relates 
to  the  accomplifhment  of  the  crime  which  is  the  fubjecl  of  this 
caufe. 

Gentlemen,  when  this  Coiwention  was  thus  difperfed,  and  the 

people  profecuted,  fome  other  unfortunate  things  kjppened.    The 
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calamities  of  the  war  began  to  prefs  very  fore.  A  great  num- 
ber of  people,  very  excellent  friends  to  their  country,  confidered 
that  the  French  had  a  right  to  make  a  government  for  themfelves. 
They  thought  it  was  by  no  means  a  jult  thing  for  the  Monarch 
of  a  free  country  to  interfere.  (I  do  not  mean  the  King  by  that — 
I  will  come  to  that  by  and  by.)  But  a  great  number  of  pcrfons, 
and  of  the  highefl  rank  too,  felt  great  indignation  that  the  Com- 
bined Powers  of  Europe  fhould  opprefs  an  unhappy  couittry. 
And  who  knows  that  that  oppreffion  has  not  been  the  caufe  of 
all  that  treachery,  and  of  the  many  ferious  confequences  that 
have  happeiied  ?  Who  knov/s  that,  if  they  had  been  I'eft  to  them- 
felves, they  would  not  have  renovated  tlieir  country  in  peace  and 
happinefs  ?  Inftead  of  which,  oppreffed  on  all  fides  by  foreign 
foes,  and  by  treachery  within,  fufpicion  hovered  over  them.  No 
man  could  look  at  his  neighbour  without  knosving  that  he  v/as 
of  a  particular  party  that  wiilied  to  cut  off  another  party — 
tyranny  and  iiijufiice  producing  all  thefe  fatal  confequences.  It 
was  thought  by  many,  that  it  would  have  been  infinitely  better 
if  all  that  could  have  been  avoided.  '  And  though  my  clients  are 
charged  with  letters  as  late  as  November,  1792,  written  to  the 
French  Coiivention,  yet  that  they  are  to  be  confidered  as  friends 
to  the  effabliihment  of  that  conftitution  I  think  it  can  by  ho 
means  follow. 

Gentlemen,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1792,  previous  to  the  break- 
ing cut  of  this  war,  the  King  withdrew  his  Ambaflador  from 
Fraiice,  when  the  cataflrophe  of  this  fatal  war  began.  That 
country,  under  its  new  conlHtution,  or  new  anarchy,  whichever 
youpleafe,  wifhed  for  nothing  but  peace  v/ith  this  country;  it  Was 
alleclged,  that  they  had  introduced  fpies  into  this  country,  that 
they  had  correfpondence  with  focieties  here,  for  the  purpofe  of 
introducing  French  principles ;  and  that  therefore  we  ihaiild 
hazard  all  the  confequences  of  a  war;  that  it  was  neceflary,  for 
the  fafety  of  the  country,  to  put  them  at  arm's  length,  and  run 
all  rifks.  Gentlemen,  it  is  in  correfpondence,  which  new  lies 
upon  the  table  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  which  I  may  make 
evidence  in  this  caufe  if  I  pleafe,  that  the  French  Convention  re- 
pelled with  indigiiation  fuch  a  fufpicion:  befidei.  Gentlemen,  if 
men  fet  out  from  France  to  Great  Britain  with  any  criminal 
idea,  has  not  England  laws  to  punifli  them?  Such  men  are  not 
FVenchmen,  they  repelled  this  fufpicion;  and  they  go  on  repeat^ 
edly  til]  the  end  of  the  year  with  fuch  afiurances  of  friendihip 
towards  this  country.  Whether  it  would  have  been  wife  to  depend 
upon  them  or  not;  whether  the  war  might  have  been  avoided  or 
not,  is  not  for  my  confideration  at  preicnt;  but  it  is  extremely 
import':nt  twat  this  be  recollected,  that  a  man  may  be  a  greats 
frienu  to  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  to  the  impel  fcripcible  rights 
of  man,  as  they  arc  called,  and  feci  for  a  nation  lurrounded  with 
a  horde  of  dclpots,  who  jnfift  upon  giving  it  fuch  laws  as  they 
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pleafe — I  fay,  a  man  may  feel  this,  and  yet  be  a  lover  of  his 
country.  That  (cune  celebrated  perfon  whom  1  before  mentioned, 
Mr.  Burke,  did  a  great  deal  more  in  the  courfe  of  the  American 
war,  in  the  heat  of  it;  he  wrote  to  the  public  what  ^  will  read  to 
you;  he  wrote  it  on  account  of  a  victory  which  the  King's  army 
had  gained  in  America,  and  there  are  fome  expreffions  in  iDabout 
the  arms  of  France :  Mr.  Burke  fays,  "  You  write  to  me  about 
the  victory  gained  over  the  Americans.  I  feel  every  victory 
obtained  there  as  a  blow  upon  my  heart;  it  is  not  inftantly  that  I 
can  be  brought  to  rejoice,  when  I  hear  of  the  (laughter  and  cap- 
tivity of  long  lifts  of  thofe  names  which  have  been  familiar  to 
my  ears  from  my  infancy,  and  to  rejoice  that  they  have  fallen 
under  the  hands  of  firanffers,  whofe  barbarous  appellations  I 
fcarcely  know  how  to  pronounce.  The  glory  acquired  at  the 
White  Plains  by  Col.  Raille  has  no  charms  for  me;  and  I  fairly 
acknowledge  that  I  have  not  yet  learned  to  delight  in  finding 
Fort  Knipliaufen  in  the  heart  of  the  Britiih  dominions." 

Gentlemen,  if  this  had  been  laid  by  Mr,  Orator  Yorke,  or  any 
other  man,  heated  with  wine,  in  a  club,  it  would  have  been  faid. 
See  what  a  traitor  that  man  is  !  See  the  rebellious  fpirit  of  this 
man  !  But  that  man  fpoke  from  love  to  his  country,  he  deplored 
the  American  war,  becaufe  he  thought  the  American  war  was 
likely  to  be  dangerous  to  this  country;  that  it  would  only  confume 
the  ftrength  of  Great  Britain  and  wafte  its  rcfources,  and  lead  to 
that  alienation  which  has  fijice  taken  place  between  this  country 
and  her  colonies  ;  therefore  we  mufl  not  be  too  fevere  in  our 
fliriclures  upon  the  conduct  of  men. 

Gentlemen,  the  next  point  we  go  to,  in  point  of  time,  Is  the 
j^roject  for  calling  another  Convention;  and  you  v/ill  recolleiS: 
that  it  v/as  in  confsquence  of  a  letter  written  on  the  28th  of  March, 
1794,  from  the  fjciety  in  Scotland,  propofmg  it,  and  the  anfwer 
given  of  the  London  Correfponding  Society  is  this  :  "  The  Lon- 
don Correfponding  Society  conceives  that  the  moment  is  arrived, 
when  a  full  and  explicit  declaration  is  neceflary  from  all  the 
friends  of  freedom  ;  whether  the  late  illegal  and  unheard-of  pro- 
fecutions  and  fentences  fnall  determine  us  to  abandon  our  caufe, 
or  ihall  excite  us  to  purfue  a  radical  reform,  with  an  ardour  pro-. 
portioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  object,  and  with  a  zeal  as 
diitinguifhed  on  our  parts,  as  the  treachery  of  others  in  the  fame 
glorious  caufe  js  notorious.  The  Society  for  Conflitutional  In- 
formation is  therefore  required  to  determine,  whether  or  no  they 
will  be  ready  when  called  upon  to  atSt  in  cosijundtion  Vv'ith  this 
and  other  focieties,  to  obtain  a  fair  reprefentation  of  the  people. 
Whether  they  concur  with  us  in  feeing  the  neceffity  of  a  fpeedy 
Convention  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining,  in  a  conititutional  and 
legal  method,  a  redrefs  of  thofe  grievances  under  which  we  at 
prefent  labour,  and  which  can  only  be  effectually  removed  by 
a,  full  and  fair  reprefentation  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain." 
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And  then  they  refolve,  *'  That  there  is  no  permanency  or  fecurity 
hut  in  equal  laws."  But  you  will  remark,  they  never  had  an 
idea  to  touch  property ;  on  the  contrary,  they  flate  the  great  re- 
i'peS:  they  had  for  commercial  and  landed  property;  and  all  that 
they  w;jntedi  was,  by  peaceable  means,  to  obtain  a  full  and  fair 
reprePjntation  of  the  people  in  Parliament. 

Nov/,  Genticmen,  what  reafon  is  there  for  your  confsdering 
it  in  any  other  way  than  that,  by  the  fecond  Convention,  they 
meant  any  other  fort  of  a  Convention  than  that  that  was  dif- 
perfed.  They  fay  another  Convention;  the  objects  are  the  fame. 
Compare  the  pipers  for  calling  the  fecond  Convention  withthofe 
for  calling  the  firft,  and  the  language  is  the  fame,  except  there  is 
tiiis  onlv  difference,  that  they  have  mixed  things  together;  they 
got  together  in  taverns,  irritated  at  the  tranfports  going  ofF,  and 
they  palTed  refolutions  which  it  is  not  neceiTary  for  me  to  juftify 
the  legality  of;  but  which,  in  my  opinion,  has  not  the  fmalleit 
bearing  of  any  thing  of  a  nature  or  tendency  of  that  which  is 
imputed  in  this  caufe. 

Gentlemen,  as  to  this  Convention,  I  will  now  read  yon  all 
that  was  done  in  it.  On  the  27th  of  March,  1794,  the  Corre- 
sponding Society  wrot^  a  letter  to  the  Conftitutional  Society,  (fee 
p.  151,  Vol.  L);  the  letter  inclofed  the  refolution;  the  letter 
and  rciV>lution  were  confidered  on  Friday,  March  28,  by  the 
Conllitutional  Society,  at  their  v/eekly  meeting.  If  you  look  at 
the  letter  that  is  written,  it  is  written  precifely  the  fame  as  the 
firft.  Had  thefi.'  poor  men  the  leaf!:  reafon  to  funpofe  they  were 
involving  themfelves  in  the  pains  of  treafon  ?  Were  they  warned 
of  the  confequcnces  ?  Were  any  of  them  profecuted  for  treafon  ? 
No;  they  were  only  tried  for  a  mifdem.eanour;  and  is  it  to  be 
endured,  that  in  this  country  30  or  40,000  people,  meeting  in 
thefe  little  focieties,  that  fancy  they  are  illuminating  one  another 
tci  fpread  the  principles  of  civil  and  political  liberty  in  an  en- 
lightened country,  which  the  more  they  are  fpread  the  better  it 
v/ill  be  for  the  country,  and  appointing  two  committees,  one  of 
the  Conftitutional  and  the  other  of  the  London  Correfponding 
Society,  that  the  members  of  thefe  two  committees  fhould  be 
charged  with  the  crim.e  of  high  treafon  ? 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  maintain  this,  and  I  beg  to  be  corrc6ted 
by  the  Court  if  I  am  wrong,  that  this  is  all  the  Attorney  General 
has  proved-:  that  after  they  refolved  to  hold  another  ^ritifh  Con- 
vention, thefe  people  met,  they  went  to  confer  at  Mr,  Thel- 
wali's  houfc,  and  then  they  publiftied  the  refolutions,  which  have 
been  commented  on  before.  The  iirft  meeting  of  thefe  com- 
mittees was  to  have  Ix^en  on  Monday  the  14th  of  April :  they 
do  not  meet.  Thurfday  the  17th,  no  meeting  ;  Monday  the  2ift, 
no  meeting;  Thurfday  the  24th,  five  of  the  Correfponding 
Society  meet,  but  nobody  meet  oii  the  other  fide.  And  yet  you 
aie  to  be  told,  that  they  fuppofed  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be 
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loft;  that  they  expected  a  Convention  Bill  was  to  pafs  in  the 
Houfe  of  Coininons;  and  they  fay,  they  arc  not  fafe  agaiiii^ 
Heffians  and  Aun:rian-  T.vho  are  coming  to  difturb  them  in  their 
peaceful  meetings.  .  ^  id  when  they  fee  the  fame  fentiments 
efpoLifed  by  many  Memo^-^s  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  by  many 
men  high  in  Parliament,-^  by  men  high  in  efteem  there,  are  they 
to  fuppofe  they  are  to  be  treated  as  traitors  ?  Would  meii  who 
thought  they  were  plotting  coiifpiracies  againft  the  government 
exprefs  themfelves  in  this  way  ?  V/ould  men  who  were  exciting 
rebellion  condu6f  themfelves  in  that  manner?  No;  their  inno- 
cence betrayed  them,  fo  confcious  were  they  that  they  meant  no- 
thing hoftile  to  the  confbitution  of  their  country,  that  they  pub- 
lifhed  abroad  every  thing  that  tlieir  heart  conceived,  and  all  they 
intended  to  do. 

On  Monday  the  28th  of  April,  three  weeks  after  the  firft  ap- 
pointment, the  committees  at  laft  met.  What  are  their  pro- 
ceedings ?  Why,  How  do  you  do  ?  and,  What  is  the  news, 
think  you  ?  Thus,  thefe  five  gentlemen  of  one  fociety,  and  four 
of  the  other,  meet;  they  (hake  hands  with  one  another,  talk 
about  the  bufinefs  and  pleafures  of  the  day,  but  nothing  was 
done ;  they  meet  again ;  on  Mondays  and  'Fhurfdays  they  were 
always  to  dine  together,  and  nothing  was  done.  JVlonday  the 
5th  of  May,  nothing  pafied ;  Thurfday  the  8th,  nothing  done  ; 
Monday  the  12th  of  May,  Mr.  Hardy  was  taken  up;  and  if  this 
conipiracy,  which  was  fuppofed  to  have  extended  from  one  cor- 
ner of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  had  not  been  liappily  difcovered 
at  that  moment,  we  /houid  all  have  been  blown  up  !  Thus, 
three  weeks  had  elapfed,  and  not  a  pike  was  to  be  found,  or  even 
a  knife,  but  fuch  an  one  as  a  man  might  cut  his  fupper  with, 
without  the  leaft  pretence  of  arming,  'i'hey  met,  and  coiiverfed 
together  about  what  they  were  to  do ;  how  the  Convention  was 
ro  be  formed,  and  v/hat  they  v/ere  to  confider  of.  They  were  to 
tonfidei  of  the  bell  means  of  obtaining,  a  reform  in  Parliament 
by  petition.  What,,  when  the  Houfe  of  Comm.ons  had  refufed 
their  petition  ?  Yes.  What,  petition  again  ?  Yes ;  petition 
again,  and  again,  and  again.  And  if  they  publish  libels,  let 
them  be  punilhed  for  it ;  but,  good  God  forbid  that  men  fhould 
be  brought  into  pains  and  penalties,  and  be  charged  with  high 
treafon,  tor  holding  peaceful  meetings  to  obtain  a  reform  in  Par- 
liament! and  not  only  that,  but  be  brought  under  the  fligma  of 
an  intention  to  cut  oh"  the  head  of  an  innocent  man,  at  the  head 
of  an  illuftrious  tamily :  and  if  you  do  not  believe  that,  there  h 
an  end  of  the  indictment.  What  can  you  fee  in  the  countenance 
of  that  poor  man  at  the  bar,  to  lead  you  to  fufpedt  that  he  js 
capable  of  eutcitahnng  fo  deteftable  a  defign  ? 

Gentlemen,  they  have  fuffered  this  bufmefs  to  flip  over  for 
two  years ;  and  had  a  fpy  taking  from  day  to  day,  and  from  hour 
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write ;  all  that  may  lie  upon  the  table  and  is  good  for  nothing", 
unlefs  you  twelve  men  can  bring  yourfelves  to  believe,  which  I 
am  fure  it  is  impoffible  you  fhould,  tha*j.i^^ll  this  was  done  with 
that  malicious,  abominable,  and  deteftabli^j  .itention. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  will  maintain,  '■hat  at  the  time  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  fufpended  the  Habeas  Corpus  AcSl,  there  was  not 
one  circumftance  of  arms  to  be  found  in  this  buftnefs,  nor  was 
there  a  fingle  pike,  as  they  call  it,  difcovered ;  and  I  believe  it 
was  thought  by  many  that  there  were  but  flender  reafons  for  fuch 
an  univerfal  eclipfe  of  liberty;  and  it  is  faid,  that  a  man  in  a  great 
wig  (I  do  not  mean  any  refle^lion  upon  government)  when 
it  was  firft  difcovered,  was  fo  rejoiced  at  feeing  this  pike,  that  he 
hung  over  it  as  a  woman  juft  delivered  of  her  firft  infant,  and 
people  v/ere  fent  into  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  fee  into 
the  difcovery  of  thefe  pikes. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  for  the  evidence,  and  I  will  now  pledge 
myfelf  to  the  .Court  to  fum  up  the  evidence  to  you  upon  thefe 
pikes  with  accuracy,  and  in  the  fam.e  maimer  that  my  Lord  muft 
ium  it  up  to  you  when  he  comes  to  tell  you  vv?hat  the  fact  is,  and 
fee  what  it  amounts  to. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  recolle6l  that  it  was  proved  in  the  cafe, 
and  the  witnclles  from  Sheffield  all  ftate,  that  their  objeiff  was 
Univerfal  Suffrage  and  Annual  Parliaments,  except  one  witnefs, 
whofe  evidence  I  fhall  comment  upon  in  due  feafon ;  and  you  will 
obferve  that  they  are  plain  honeft  men,  who,  though  called  on  tire 
part  of  the  Crown,  are  making  out  our  propofition,  and  they  muft 
fupport  their  witnefs  throughout;  you  mull  take  them  for  better 
or  tbr  worfe;  for  if  you  do  not  believe  them  in  toto^  v/hat  reafon 
have  you  for  believing  them  in  any  part ;  and  if  a  man  comes  to 
deceive  the  Jury,  he  is  not  deferving  of  creSit.  This  one  man" 
from  Sheffield  faid,  that  from  all  he  could  gather  from  the  fubjedt, 
they  were  Univerfd  Suffrage  and  Annual  Parliaments  upon  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  plan:  and  he  faid,  that  he  was  for  it  at  firft, 
but  lie  afterwards  thought  it  was  not  fo  good.  Then,  Gentle- 
men, this  good  man  has  faid  that  thefe  people  of  Sheffield  avowed 
themfelves  to  be  going  upon  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan;  and, 
upon  the  crofs-examination  of  all  the  witnefies  from  Sheffield,  they 
have  to  a  man  fpoke  of  this  as  their  intention. 

Now  obferve.  Gentlemen,  a  meeting  was  held  on  the  Caftle 
Hill,  and  there  were  tv/o  parties  there:  now  we  will  fee  who 
thefe  two  parties  are.  In  confequence  of  the  King's  proclamation, 
and  it  is  very  neceffary  for  you  to  recoUetSt  this,  in  a  cafe  where 
men's  lives  are  fo  nearly  concerned — In  confequence  of  the 
King's  proclamation,  a  great  number  of  perfons  had  conceived 
that  there  was  caufe  of  alarm  in  the  country,  j-^nd  very  extenfive 
fteps  were  taken ;  a  great  number  of  relpc;. fable  perfons  ftood 
forward  to  fupport  the  magiftracy  of  the  country ;  publicans  were 
piohibited    taking    in   perfyns  who  were  fjicndly  to  a  reform, 
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in  Parliament ;  and  our  ears  were  continually  attacked  \/ith  whaf 
was  going  on  in  France.  This  occafioned  an  agitation  and  a 
turbuiency  in  the  public  mind,  and  it  worked  up  a  heart-bleeding 
to  the  higheft  pitch  of  animofity  between  the  two  parties.  Some 
men,  perhaps,  wickedly,  others  zealoufly;  fome  going  one  way 
in  the  caiife  of  reform,  and  fome  another  way,  and  all  meeting  in 
a  point.  Thefe  people  had  been  infulted  and  provoked.  They 
were  repeatedly  threatened.  It  was  proved,  that  at  Sheffield  3. 
houfe  had  been  fired.  Their  doors  were  fired  under — their 
houfes  attempted  to  be  pulled  down.  And  though  this  horrible 
plot  had  been  carrying  on  two  years,  they  could  not  find  even  a 
fupper  knife  among  them;  till  at  lall  a  letter  is  found  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  Mr.  Hardy,  (for  the  very  firft  thing  that  we  ever  hear 
talked  about  arms  is  from  a  letter,)  written  by  Mr.  Davifon. 
dated  at  Sheffield,  the  24th  of  April,  1794,  informing  him,  that 
pikes  were  to  be  had  at  Sheffield;  and  this  is  the  firlt  time  the 
name  of  the  prifoner  becomes  implicated  upon  the  fubjeCl. 

It  was  faid  by  a  witnefs,  that  a  very  little  might  get  a  warrant 
from  a  magiftrate,  and  then  the  people  might  come  and  difperfe 
them.  But  they  ftand  on  the  right  of  the  fubjeci:  to  be  felf- 
defended ;  and  if  men  were  to  have  arms  for  their  own  defence, 
even  if  it  was  to  act  againft  magiftrates  exceeding  their  authority, 
will  you  fay  that  that  is  to  be  conftrudted  into  high  treafon— ' 
into  a  defign  againft  the  King's  life  (     Moft  furely  not. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  a  letter  written  to  Hardy ;  it  is  a  private 
letter  ;  not  written  by  Davifon  as  the  fecretary — not  written  by 
authority;  and  he  writes  to  Mr.  Hardy  in  thefe  words  (and  this 
part  of  the  evidence  requires  very  minute  attention)  :  "  The 
barefaced  ariftocracy  of  the  prefent  adminiftration  has  made  it 
neceffary  that  wz  fhould  be  prepared  to  acfl  on  the  defenfive 
againfl:  any  attack  they  may  command  their  newly-armed  minions 
to  make  upon  us.  A  plan  has  been  hit  upon  ;  and  if  encouraged 
fufficiently,  will,  no  doubt,  have  the  effect  of  furnifhing  a  quan- 
tity of  pikes  to  the  patriots;  great  enough  to  make  them  formi- 
dable. The  blades  are  made  of  fteel,  tempered  and  poliilied 
after  an  approved  form.  They  may  be  fixed  into  any  fhafts  ; 
but  fir  ones  are  recommended,  of  the  girth  of  the  accompany- 
ing hoops  at  the  top  end,  and  about  an  inch  more  at  the  bottom. 
The  blades  and  hoops,  more  than  which  cannot  be  properlv  fent 
to  any  great  diftance,  will  be  charged  one  iliilling.  i\4oney  to 
be  fent  with  the  order.  As  the  inftitution  is  in  its  infiincy,  im- 
mediate encouragement  is  neceffary.  Orders  may  he  ja:t  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Sheffield  Conjlitiitional  Society." 

Gentlemen,  you  will  obfervc,  that  Davifon  inclofes  in  this 
letter  another  fimilar  one— and  if  that  fliould  efcape  you  it  may 
make  a  great  difference— he  inclofes  a  letter  which  he  dire£ts 
Mr.  Hardy  to  fend  to  Norwich,  in  order  that  Norwich  might  be 
furnifhcd  with  pikes  in  the  fame  way  that  Davifon    propofes 
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London  fhould  be  furnifhed  v/ith  them.  But  does  it  appear  thrt 
Hardy  correfponded  with  Davifon  before,  and  defircd  him  to 
write  that  letter  to  him  ?  or,  if  he  had,  where  is  the  offence  as 
relative  to  this  caufe  ?  Mr.  Hardy  never  wrote  to  Davifon,  or 
ever  gave  any  body  his  direftion.  And  it  is  in  evidence,  by  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Moody,  who  was  called  for  the  Crown,  that 
Davifon  had  ordered  the  anfwer  to  this  letter  to  be  directed— not 
to  Davifon,  but  to  Moody,  and  Moody  fwears  that  he  never  re- 
ceived any  letter;  and,  what  is  more,  Mr.  Hardy  never  fent  the 
letter  to  Norwich  that  was  inclofed  in  Davifon's  letter  ;  for  when 
his  papers  and  perfon  were  feized,  that  letter  Was  found  in  his 
poiTeffion,  and  he  was  not  taken  up  till  three  weeks  after :  {o 
that  on  the  fpur  of  the  occafion,  although  he  had  the  letter  in 
his  pofTeifion,  yet  he  never  fent  it.  Then,  good  God  !  what  is 
to  become  of  the  humane  fanftuary  of  the  Englifli  law,  if 
tnen  are  to  be  convicted  on  fuch  evidence  ?  If  a  man  v/rites  a 
letter  to  me  about  pikes,  who  can  help  it  ?  Mr.  Hardy  never 
tlefired  him  to  vv'rite  about  pikes ;  he  never  correfponded  with 
him  about  it;  and  when  he  receives  this  letter  to  be  fent  ta 
Norwich,  he  never  fends  it;  he  never  reads  Davif>n's  letter  to 
the  fociety;  he  confiders  it  as  an  unauthorized  officious  letter  of 
a  private  man;  he  took  no  ftep  on  it;  he  never  forv/arded  the 
inclofure  ;  he  never  applied  to  the  fociety  refpedling  it ;  he  never 
inilruttcd  others  to  get  pikes ;  he  did  nothing  at  all  upon  it. 
And  it  appears  by  Mr.  Moody's  evidence,  th^it  he  did  r;ot  even 
anfwer  the  letter  that  Davifon  wrote  upon  that  occajion. 

Gentlemen,  I  declare  I  hardly  know  haw  to  exprefs  the  afto- 
^lifhment  I  feel.  I  am  at  a  iofs  to  concei^'e  upon  what  pretence 
the  Crown  can  afl-c  you  to  flied  the  blood  of  that  innocent  man  at 
the  bar.  But  this  is  but  a  fmall  part  of  die  evidence  ;  and  there 
4S  not  a  link  in  the  chain  that  1  will  drop. 

Gentlemen,  the  next  part  of  the  evidence  i«  that  of  a  witnefs 
of  the  name  of  Carnage ;  he  Was  the  hrft  witnefs,  ;uid  he  fweui's 
that  the  Sheffield  ibcieties  were  frequently  infuittd,  and  thfeat- 
encd  to  be  aifperfed ;  fo  that  the  people  thought  thev  were  op- 
preiTed,  and  that  every  man  had  a  right  to  be  armed  for  his  de- 
fciice,  and  they  fay  i'o.  If  ajuftice  of  the  Peace  came  ofncioufly 
with  warrants,  and  intruded  into  a  legal  meeting  of  his  Majelty's 
ilibje'iis,  they  fay  they  conceived  that  they  had  a  right  to  be 
armed;  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  they  lay,  was  in  their  favour,  and 
entitles  them  to  it.  The  preamble  of  that  utt  Hates,  the  diiferent 
abufes  of  James  11.  and  Itates  as  an  abule  the  caufing  the  fub- 
jecSls  to  be  difarmed ;  and  theii  there  is  a  declaration  of  rights ; 
and  then  they  claim,  among  the  reft,  as  a  plain  and  iudefealible 
right  of  inheritance,  the  right  of  arms  fur  their  defence.  And 
we  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  not  to  involve  men  in  an  im- 
menfe  number  in  the  crime  of  high  trcafon,  becaufe  they  think 
It  right  to  arm  themfelves  y/heu  they  ^ire  iniulted  iwd  their  doors 
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fired  under,  bccaufe  they  happen  to  be  friends  to  a  reform  In 
Parliament,  and  bccaufe  there  are  a  fet  of  ruffians  who  have 
thought  fit  to  make  ufe  of  pikes  in  a  neigrhbouring  country. 

Gentlemen,  Carnage  fiys,  he  was  fpokc  to  about  three  dozen 
of  pikes.  By  whom  ?  By  this  Davifon;  and  he  fays,  God  for- 
bid he  fhould  have  any  defign  againft  the  King  ;  and  yet  this  man 
had  a  pike  for  himfelf.  Mr.  Hardy  had  no  pike  j  he  had  only  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  man  to  inftrucl  others  where  they  might 
be  had  if  any  wanted  them,  which  letter  he  never  brought  into 
circulation.  He  fays,  Davifon  told  him  he  had  made  a  pike  for 
himfelf.  He  fays,  he  would  not  have  contiinied  a  minute  in  the 
fociety  if  he  had  thought  tliey  meant  to  touch  the  King  or  the 
government ;  that  their  only  object  was  parliamentary  reform  ; 
and  that,  by  means  of  a  Convention,  they  meant  to  collecSl  tlie 
fejife  of  the  people  at  large.  "And  (fays  he)  we  thought  that 
the  Parliament  would  yield  to  the  general  fci)timents  of  the 
people,  though  not  to  private  petitions." 

Gentlemen,  Mr.  Bromhead,  a  fedate  fenfibic  man,  fpoke  alfo 
.of  his  affection  to  government.  He  ftates  alfo  the  infults  and 
threats  that  had  been  oiFered  to  the  people  of  Sheffield.  He  fays, 
he  heard  of  arms  for  the  firfl  time  at  the  Caftle  Hill,  but  fays  it 
is  fit  that  it  fnould  be  explained.  He  fays,  a  wicked  hand-bill 
had  been  circulated,  had  been  thrown  iibout  in  the  night ;  no 
niagiftrate's  name  to  it.  It  was  publicly  faid  in  the  fociety  that 
the  people  had  a  right  to  arm.  He  fays,  no  idea  was  ftarted  of 
jx'fifting)  much  lefs  of  attacking  the  government.  I  never  heard 
of  fuch  a  thing.  I  fear  God,  and  honour  the  King.  I  would 
not  have  confented  to  fend  a  delegate  to  Edinburgh  but  for 
peaceable  and  legal  meafures. 

Gentlemen,  the  next  thing  upon  the  fubje6l  of  fhefe  pikes  h 
that  which  was  proved  by  the  vvitnefs  Widdifon,  to  which  I  muft 
beg  your  attention,  while  I  jull  recapitulate  that  part  of  his 
evidence,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  think  it  tirefome.  It  begins 
by  ftating,  that  Davifon  had  faid  bona  fide  to  this  man,  who  is 
bf)th  a  turner  and  a  hair-drefler,  (and  they  feem  to  have  been 
both  of  a  kidney,)  he  declares,  upon  his  folcmn  oath,  that  Davi- 
fon told  him  he  had  made  a  pike  for  himfelf,  and  what  he  wanted 
the  pikes  for;  and  thinking  that  the  people  in  London  might  be 
oirered  the  fame  infylts,  he  of  his  own  head,  without  being  de- 
fired  by  Hardy,  writes  a  letter  to  Hardy,  enclofing  one  to  be 
f  Jilt  by  Hardy  to  a  fociety  at  Norwich,  which  letter  Hardy  never 
fent,  and  which  he  never  did  any  thmg  concerning ;  ajid  tlien 
Widdifon,  this  hair-diefler  and  turner  at  Sheffield,  fays  he  made 
a  dozen  cf  pikeihafts  tor  iVIr.  Gales,  for  the  p.urpofe  of  defending 
himlclf.  He  fays,  iVIr.  Yorke  and  I  talked  of  reform  in  Parlianiciic 
in  private  (they  were  people  who  had  confidence  in  one  another)  j 
and  he  fays,  Mr.  Yorke  told  him  in  private,  that  what  he  wilhed 
to  obtain  was  univgrfal  fufFrage ;  a^d  the  witnefs  fays  they  were 
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all  for  it.  Then  he  coes  on  and  fays,  "  I  know  Davifon,  he  was 
my  cuftomer ;  he  told  me  that  the  people  in  general  wifhed  to 
have  pikes,  and  I  made  them  for  our  own  fafety.  I  love  the 
King  as  well  as  any  man,  and  I  believe  every  one  in  the  fociety 
did.  I  would  not  have  remained  with  them,  if  I  had  thought 
they  had  not.  We  went  upon  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan ; 
that  was  our  objeil." 

Gentlemen,  this  fhows  the  genuine  fentiments  of  thefe  people, 
for  they  are  all  confidential  communications  with  each  other.  If 
the  witnefles  are  impofmg  upon  you,  the  whole  falls  to  the  ground. 
They  are  the  witnefles  of  the  Crown.  They  are  witnefles  not 
only  to  thefe  important  fadls,  but  alfo  to  a  great  body  of  other 
evidence;  and  if  you  fufpecft  them  in  part,  for  the  fame  reafon 
as  given  before  they  mufl:  be  reie61:ed  in  toto.  Widdifon  fur- 
ther fays,  "  I  have  often  heard  thofe  who  call  thcmfelves  ariftu- 
crats  fa}',  that  if  an  invafion  fliould  take  place  in  this  country,  they 
would  fall  upon  us  firfl:,  and  deflroy  us,  as  they  did  in  France." 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  am  particularly  anxious  that  you  fliould 
attend  to  this  part  of  the  cafe.  Mr.  Hardy  has  got  no  further  yet 
in  the  buflnefs  of  the  pikes.  And  Davifon,  who  wrote  to  him 
on  the  fubje(Sl  of  the  confpiracy  of  the  pikes,  ftates,  that  the 
real  objetl  of  thefe  pikes  was  for  their  own  defence. 

The  next  witnefs  called  is  John  Hill.  He  fays  he  is  a  cut- 
ler ;  that  he  was  employed  by  Davifon  to  make  bLdes  for  pikes ; 
that  he  faw  a  letter  that  was  fent  to  Mr.  Hardy  by  Davifon,  left 
there  fhould  be  the  fame  need  for  them  in  London  as  at  Sheffield, 
by  their  being  attacked  by  the  oppoflte  party ;  he  fays,  that  a  fet 
of  men  who  belonged  to  the  oppoflte  party  came  to  the  houfe 
where  he  lived,  and  fired  mufquets  under  the  door. 

Then  John  Edwards  is  called  to  prove  Mr.  Hardy's  connec- 
tion with  pikes  for  overturning  the  conft:itution ;  and  he  fvvears 
that  the  reafon  of  his  going  to  Mr.  Hardy's  was,  that  he  wanted 
a  pike  for  his  own  defence,  without  concert  with  any  other  man, 
having  no  connt'tlion  with  Sheffield,  or  any  body;  that  he  went 
to  Hardy,  and  that  Mr.  Hardy  fliowed  him  the  letter.  He  fays, 
wanting  one  for  himfelf,  and  having  heard  that  pikes  were  made 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  he  went  to  Mr.  Hardy  to  know  whei'e 
to  get  one  himfelf.  He  fays,  that  he  fhowed  him  the  letter,  which 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  Ihowed  to  any  body  elfe  but  this 
man,  and  which  he  never  laid  before  the  fociety. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  this  is  the  whole  fum  and  fubftance  of  the 
proof  of  this  unfortunate  man  at  the  bar,  having  confpired,  by 
foixe  of  arms,  to  overturn  the  conftitution  of  the  country.  The 
charge  is  not  that  he  meant  to  do  it  by  the  circulation  and  pro- 
pagation of  opinions,  which,  in  procefs  of  time  might  produce 
gradual  changes,  that  might  eventually  have  that  effecR:,  and 
produce  thofe  changes  which  take  place  in  the  government  of 
this  country,  but  that  he  has  actually  confpired  againft  the  perfon 
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of  the  King,  to  overturn  the  government,  and  if  it  is  fo,  it  muft 
be  well  known  ;  but  this  is  a  charge  that  no  lawyer  could  receive, 
and  which  could  not  be  confidered  as  high  treafon  againft  the 
perfon  and  majefty  of  the  King  :  and  that  is  plain,  by  their  in- 
duftrious  fearch  in  employing  of  evidence  in  trying  to  bring  in 
every  thing  that  they  poflibly  could,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
faRen  fomething  upon  this  man  about  pikes:  and  what  does  it 
end  in  ?  That  though  he  had  been  fecrctary  to  this  fuciety  for 
two  years,  yet  he  was  a  man  whom  amidft  all  the  inflammable 
words  that  had  been  made  ufe  of,  never  uttered  a  difrefpec^lful 
fentence  of  any  body.  And  the  vvitneiTes  that  I  fhall  call  will 
tell  you,  that  no  man  was  ever  more  peaceable  and  moderate  in 
his  behaviour,  more  pcrfedly  religious  in  his  mind,  and  moral 
in  his  condu(3:  in  every  refpecl,  and  every  way  amiable  in  fociety. 
liut  this  man  happens  to  have  received  a  letter  from  Sheffield 
concerning  pikes,  and  really  conceiving  they  were  for  the  fame 
ufeful  and  honourable  purpoles  they  were  intended  for  at  Sheffield, 
he  fhows  it  to  a  perfon  who  came  voluntarily  to  him,  after  he  had 
had  it  a  long  time  in  his  pc^fleffion,  who  is  not  charged  as  a  con- 
fpirator,  becaufe  he  comes  here  as  a  witnefs ;  he  gives  him  the 
direction,  bona  fide  ^  as  he  received  it;  and  becaufe  that  man  gets 
a  pike  for  himfdf  in  confequence  of  that  direction,  this  unfortu- 
nate man  is  fuppofed  to  be  engaged  from  the  beginning  againft 
the  life  of  his  Sovereign  ;  and  though  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
engaged  in  a  confpiracy  with  vaft  numbers  of  perfons,  to  the 
amount  of  40,000,  aflbciated  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  there 
has  not  been  a  fyll.ble  produced  in  evidence  but  that  which  has 
been  got  out  of  the  mouths  of  ruffians  and  fpies :  and  there 
would  be  no  living  if  caufes  were  to  be  tried  only  upon  their 
evidence,  uncorroborated  by  other  teftimony. 

A*id  here  again  I  will  recur  to  the  eloquence  of  that  celebrated 
perfon  I  mentioned  before,  becaufe  I  have  none  of  my  own.  I 
fay,  with  Mr.  Eurke,  "  A  mercenary  informer  knows  no  dif- 
tin6lion.  The  feeds  of  deftrudtion  are  fown  in  civil  intercourfe 
and  in  focial  habitudes.  The  blood  of  wholefome  kindred  is  in- 
feded;  their  tables  and  beds  are  furrounded  with  fnares.  All 
the  means  given  by  Providence  to  make  lite  fafe  and  comfortable 
are  perverted  into  inftruments  of  terror  and  torment.  This  fpe- 
cies  of  univerfal  fubfcrviency,  that  makes  the  very  fervant  who 
waits  behind  your  chair  the  arbiter  of  your  life  and  fortune,  has 
fuch  a  tendency  to  degrade  and  abufe  mankmd,  and  to  deprive 
thein  of  that  allured  and  liberal  ftate  of  mind  which  alone  can 
make  us  what  we  ought  to  be,  that  I  vow  to  God  I  would  fooner 
bring  myfelf  to  put  a  man  to  immediate  death  for  opinions  I  dif- 
liked,  and  fo  get  rid  of  the  man  and  his  opinions  at  once,  than 
to  fret  him  with  a  feverifh  being,  tainted  with  the  jail  diftemper 
of  a  contagious  fervitude,  to  keep  him  above  ground  an  animated 
mafs  of  putrefadion,  corrupted  himfelf  and  corrupting  all  about 
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?tfrr;."  That  is  the  rxcount  this  Honourable  Gentleman  gives  of 
the  ftate  of  men,  who,  as  it  were,  not  only  fhrink  from  the 
frowns  of  a  ftern  niagiitratc,  but  are  obliged  to  fly  from  their 
very  fpecie.*. 

The  next  witncfs  is  Henry  Alexander.  He  fays,  he  left  his 
mafi-er.  Why  did  he  leave  him  ?  If  he  had  had  words  v/ith  him, 
what  were  thoie  words  ?  No,  v/e  were  not  to  be  told  that;  his 
mafier  had  turned  him  ofF,  and,  upon  that  he  agreed  to  live  with 
Mr.  Killaby  for  25I.  a  year;  but  gave  up  that  fituation  to  come 
here  to  give  evidence.  He  has  nt)t  got  a  guinea.  What  he 
gets  for  this,  or  how  he  gets  it,  I  do  not  enquire — but  I  believe 
lit  is  a  very  thriving  trade.  He  broke  off  his  engagement  with  Mr. 
Ki'liaby.  What,  v/hen  a  man  lives  in  Holborn  is  he  obliged  to 
g-i^ve  up  his  living,  becaufe  he  was  to  come  here  to  give  evidence 
for  five  minutes  in  one  day  ?  I  alTced  him  if  he  told  Mr.  White  : 
no,  he  never  afked  Mr.  White,  who  1  am  fure  would  not  have 
been  fo  cruel  as  to  deprive  a  man  of  the  benefit  of  his  place  : 
he  faid  nothing  to  Mr.  White.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Kiilaby  ? 
No.  And  then  he  flammered,  looking  firff  one  way  and  then 
another,  confused,  difconcerted,  and  confounded. 

Now,  let  us  fee,  v^-ho  is  the  next  man  of  that  defcription. 
Gentlemen,  I  have  had  fo  little  time  to  arrange  my  papers,  that 
I  muft  truii:  to  my  memory  in  this,  though  it  is  very  important; 
but,  being  driven  away  from  the  whole  acwjfation,  even  the  colour 
of"  accufation,  upoii  the  fubjecl  of  pikes,  we  have  got  this  folitary 
miferable  carving-knife,  this  knife,  laid  down  with  all  the  fo^ 
lejr.nhy  of  a  conspiracy,  to  fubvert  the  cojiftitiition  of  the  country  j 
and  an  Old  Bailey  folicitor  attended  as  a  fpy ;  and,  as  I  underftar^d, 
you  will  hear  of  that  in  fuch  a  way  as  you  will  not  be  very  fond 
©f  hearing  it:  he  has  carried  on  his  fyflem  of  fpying  even  fince  this 
poor  mar;  has  flood  at  the  bar  upon  his  trial,  carrying  it  on  to  a 
turpitude  at  v/hich  human  nature  Ihrinks  and  trembles — forcing 
himleif  into  committees  that  were  preparing  for  his  defence:  and 
if  this  is  the  cufe,  as  I  underiland  it  is,  he  may  depend  upon  it  he 
ihail  ftand  on  the  pillory;  indicted  he  (hall  be  for  perjury.  He 
weiit  to  Chalk  Farm,  and  he  comes  forward  and  I'wear's  this,  that 
he  fav/  tv/o  or  three  people  there  with  a  knife — there  is  no  plain 
mai>  goes  without  fuch  a  thing  in  his  pocket ;  he  afked  where 
thev  v.'ere  to  be  had;  and  they  told  him  they  were  to  be  had  of 
Mr.  Green,  an  hair-drefler,  and  who  fells  cutlery  ware  ;  and,  ac- 
coidingly,  this  notable  Mr.  Groves  went  to  him,  and  faid  he 
v/antcd  a  knife :  fpeak  low,  fays  he,  for  my  wife  is  a  damned 
Ariitucrat.  This  wretch  gives  you  this  idea,  that  he  had  gone 
there,  and  thiit  this  mzn  was  fellmg  the  knives,  confcious  that 
they  were  got  for  a  wicked  illega)  purpofe ;  that  he  would  not 
iell  them  in  public,  and  that  he  was  afraid  to  fell  them  while  his 
ariftocratic  wife  was  within  hearing.  Mr.  Cireen  is  then  called; 
and  wlio  calls  him  ?  1  do  not  call  him,  he  is  the  Crown's  witncls. 
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When  I  examiiicd  him,  he  4k=-cl.ired  folcmnly,  upon  his  orith,  au»l 
I  knew  how  to  confound  liim  if  it  had  not  been  true,  he  fwcars 
pofitively  that  they  lay  open  in  the  (hop-window,  in  what  is  called 
the  fhow-elafs,  and  were  to  be  feen  in  the  public  {iicets  of  London, 
in  tjie  Strand,  and  all  othor  places ;  that  he  befi>oke  them  t'rcin  the 
riders  in  the  country,  that  they  came  to  him  made  up  in  little 
packets ;  that  he  fold  fourteen  of  them  in  all ;  he  gave  Mr. 
Hardy  a  packet  to  choofe  one  for  himfclf ;  and  that  was  the  way 
thefe  knives  came  into  Hardy's  pofTeffion. 

Nowj  Gcntlcinen,  I  think  I  have  difpofed  of  the  pikes  and  the 
knives,  and  then  there  is  the  guns,  and  fee  v/hat  that  is.  To 
this  part  of  the  charge  they  call  Samuel  Williams,  a  gun  en- 
graver, who  is  not  even  a  member  of  the  fociety.  He  aflced  Mr. 
Hardy  if  he  knew  any  body  that  wanted  a  gun ;  Hardy  faid  he 
did  not  know  any  body.  Now  I  would  aflc,  if  at  that  time  he  had 
been  arming,  and  the  fociety  had  been  arming  for  fom.e  time,  is  it 
jiofTible  he  would  have  given  him  that  anfv/er  ?  Would  he  not 
immediately  have  jumped  at  it  ?  The  witnefs  buys  fome  fhoes  or 
him,  and  then  in  a  tortnight  after  having  bought  a  pair  of  fhoes, 
he  gives  him  a  recomniendation  to  Franklow ;  he  buys  a  gun  or 
two.  Was  this  a  private  «3nfpiracy  to  iubvert  the  government  ? 
They  raifed  an  affociation  v/ith  printed  article*?,  and  Franklov/ 
came  to  the  Globe  Tavern  in  his  uniform ;  his  cartouch  boxes 
Ixy  openly  upon  his  fhop-board ;  and  this  immeiife  conlpiracy, 
which  was  to  overturn  the  conftitution,  >vas  limited  to  fixty,  and 
five  at  a  time  were  all  that  could  be  collefted.  And  when  I 
went  down  to  Manchefter,  to  defend  Mr.  Walker,  that  was  the 
burden  of  the  fong;  the  profecution  was  all  founded  on  the  fo-- 
litary  evidence  of  Dunn ;  and  i  fpeak  it  to  the  honour  of  my 
learned  friend  iVIr.  Law,  v/ho,  knov/ing  that  there  were  perfons 
w'lofe  pafjioiis  wer  ^  agitated,  molt  manfully  and  honourably  would 
not  put  me  to  my  challenges  upon  that  account,  but  withdrev/ 
the  record;  and  when. he  fav/  that  the  informer  (Dunn)  was  an 
infamous  fcoundrel  of  no  credit,  he  faid,  that  though  the  fiifpi- 
cions  were  generally  ftrong,  yet  that  was  not  v/orthy  of  any  be- 
lief, and  he  gave  up  the  proiccution. 

Gentlemen,  the  next  witnefs  is  Lynam ;  this  witnefs  I  could 
nor,  if  it  were  to  fave  my  life,  go  through  his  evidence;  it  lafled, 
1  think,  and  v/hat  is  this  examination  of  Lynam's,  fix  or  feveii 
hours;  but  i  marked  under  the  different  parts,  to  {how  the  grofs 
i  neon  fill  .:ncy  of  it.  lie  fays  lie  fpoke  from  his  notes,  but  part  of 
which  time  1  fiuv  hini  looking  up  at  the  fky !  I  alked  him,  where 
did  you  get  thefc  v/ords  from  ?  He  fitid,  nov/  I  fpeak  from  recol- 
le'5lion.  He  took  down  the  fubftance  of  what  was  faid,  v/ithotic 
laying  by  whom ;  not  as  a  fpy  merely,  but  he  took  tliem  /?a;.\i  juh 
as  a  delegate,  and  he  took  xh&xn  bona  fide  as  a  fpy.  What  a  happy 
combination  of  bona  fidfi  !  And  yet,  what  do  his  notes  amf.an'c 
tirf  I .    Sucii  a  traih  oi  iiicynfiilw-acies,  that  no  living  man.  caii  pa/ 
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the  leafl  attention  to  them.  He  fays,  they  wefe  to  go  td  Fritit 
Street,  to  fign  the  declaration  of  the  addrefs  of  the  Friends  to 
the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs.  (There  were  many  that  did  not  approve 
of  that,  and  they  might  thank  me  for  that.  A  great  number  of* 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  as  many  I  beL"eve  as  thirty,  were  pre-* 
fent.)  Thefe  Gentlemen  50  there  to  fign  that  declaration.  The 
next  thing  is,  that  they  refolved  to  put  the  King's  head  and  Mr^ 
Pitt's  upon  Temple  Bar,  to  deftroy  the  King.  And  then  it  was 
refolved  unaninioufly,  that  our  thanks  be  given  to  Mr.  Whartori 
for  his  fpeech  to  I'eftore  the  conftitution  to  its  original  purity. 
They  earneftly  intreated  them  to  perfevere  in  the  caufe  of  the 
people.  We  all  agree  that  we  will  give  our  decided  fupport  to 
every  meafure  brought  forward  to  fupport  the  rights  of  the  peo-- 
pie,  as  eftablifhed  at  the  glorious  Revolution  of  1688  :  Refolved, 
that  the  Conftitutional  Society  fliould  print  fo  many  thoufand 
copies  of  Mr.  Wharton's  fpeech,  and  then  Mr.  Margarot  will 
get  4000  for  the  London  Correfponding  Society. 

Gentlemen,"  I  only  a/k  you,  when  all  the  evidence  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown,  except  that  which  is  of  the  moft  dangerous  na- 
ture, that  of  the  fpies,  when  it  falls  in  with  the  honeft  inten- 
tions of  the  parties — when  it  all  falls  in  in  the  fame  manner,  will 
you  believe  any  thing  faid  by  a  man  who  is  only  a  fpy,  and  you 
law  how  I  detected  him,  to  (how  that  he  had  no  ienfe  of  the 
nature  of  an  oath,  by  the  very  next  v/itnefs  that  was  called  ? 
Hoi^v  can  you  believe  fuch  a  mafs  of  inconfiftency,  that  men^ 
between  whom  there  was  no  communication— among  whom  there 
were  no  arms — amon^  whom  there  was  no  violence,  that  they 
fhould  confpire  to  deftroy  his  Majefty's  moft  facred  perfon  ?  No, 
Gentlemen,  but  they  did  this  In  fupporting  the  principles  which 
were  ever  held  by  the  moft  honourable  and  bell:  of  our  anceftors, 
co-patriots,  to  be  the  genuine  fpirit  of  the  conftitution. 

"Fhen,  Gentlemen,  being  driven  out  of  every  thing  that  can  re- 
late to  arms,  they  have  rccourfe  to  an  expedient  which,  I  declare, 
fills  my  mind  v/ith  horror  and  terror  when  I  think  of  it;  it  is  this, 
they  had  two  years  before  fent  delegates  to  the  Convention  in 
Scotland,  with  fpecific  inftructions  pofitively  to  purfue  parliamen- 
tary reform.  When  the  Convention  was  difperfed  they  fent  no 
other,  and  they  were  arrefted  for  only  having  begun  to  confider 
of  the  propriety  of  fendinjj;  delegates  to  another.  Mr.  Hardy 
wrote  to  the  fecretary,  and  you  will  remember  all  the  letters  he 
has  written  are  only  the  official  letters  of  the  fociety  j  that  they 
are  conipofcd  by  other  men;  that  he  puts  his  name  officially  to 
them  ;  tliat  though  his  heart  was  in  the  caufe,  as  far  as  he  under- 
iiood  it,  yet  the  language,  if  it  be  oitenfive,  is  Icfs  to  be  imputed 
to  Adr.  Hardy  than  alnioft  to  any  other  individual  that  we  can 
name,  for  he  officially  puts  his  name  to  papers  which  they  ho- 
nourably conceived  to  be  driving  to  the  purpofe  of  a  party  of 
indivJdaah.     Mr.  Hardy  fends  a  cixcular  letter,  and  what  does  it 
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tky  ?  only,  in  general  terms,  their  intention  to  call  another  Con-' 
vention ;  and  it  happens  that  a  man  of  the  name  of  W?tt,  who 
was  employed  by  government  in  Scotland  as  a  fpy,  but  who  v/as 
caught  a  tartar  at  his  fpyin-j,  in  endeavouring  to  force  on  innocent 
people  that  which  ws  never  in  thc^ir  intentions  ;  but  he  could  not 
help  fhewing  himfelf  by  a  paper  which  he  read,  containing  a  plar^ 
of  that  which  he  intended  to  do,  but  which  he  h^d  no  preparation 
to  accomplifli,  and  which  he  knew  it  was  impoffible  he  fhould 
accomplifh.  Is  it  poffible  to  fay,  that  a  great  country  can  be 
defl-royed  by  fuch  a  rabble  as  that  ?  It  would  be,  as  Johnfon 
faid,  "  as  if  a  great  city  could  be  overflowed  by  its  kennels." 
Five  or  fix  people  got  together  in  a  fub-committee  of  a  fociety 
of  the  Friends  of  the  People  in  Scotland.  They  appointed  a 
fub-committee,  and  Mr.  Watt  and  Downie,  and  one  or  two 
others,  got  together.  Gentlemen,  I  know  not  how  to  exprefs 
what  I  feel  upon  this  fubjeiSl. 

George  Rofs  was  next  called,  and  he  is  the  man  that  fays 
there  was  a  letter  fhewn  to  him.  He  fays  he  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Stock,  who  belonged  to  a  fociety  in  Edinburgh ;  that 
there  was  one  fent  to  Strathaven,  one  to  Paifley,  and  fjme  other 
places ;  that  he  took  fome  of  the  minutes  of  the  Convention  5 
that  this  was  a  circular  letter  to  call  another  Convention,  like 
that  which  the  magillrates  had  difperfed,  by  taking  a  chairman 
by  the  fhoulder  and  turning  him  out  of  the  chair,  ?nd  who  were 
tried  for  mifdemeanours;  and  this  circular  letter,  fent  by  the  un- 
fortunate man  at  the  bar,  is  made  the  foundation  of  letting  in 
evidence,  upon  which  government  might  hang  their  own  fpy. 
A  great  deal  too  much  of  the  public  money  was  fpent,  I  think, 
upon  that  bulinefs  ;  it  vi'as  too  much  to  fet  up  a  fpy,  and  to  hang 
him  at  the  expence  of  50,0001.  But  I  will  not  argue  the  cafe  of 
a  dead  man,  and  particularly  fuch  a  man. 

The  next  witnef?,  Arthur  M'Fwen,  fays  he  belonged  to  a 
committee,  confilHng  of  feven.  Watt  read  them  a  paper  pro- 
hibiting all  farmers  and  dealers  in  hay  to  remove  the  fan'se  from 
their  places  of  abode — and  th-^  gentlemen  refiding  in  the  country 
were  not  to  leave  their  habitations  j  and  on  a  certain  day  they 
were  to  take  poileflion  of  the  cattle,  feize  the  Lord  Juftice  Chrk, 
and  all  the  magiftrates  were  to  be  cut  ofF  by  thefe  men  of  buck- 
ram, and  the  pikes  to  be  got  ready  on  the  morrow  for  the  pur- 
pofe ;  and  that  they  were  to  fend  an  addrefs  to  the  King,  order- 
ing him  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  or  he  mull  abide  by  the  confe- 
quences,  and  he  might  expeil  worfe  confeouences.  But  what  is 
all  this  to  Mr.  Hardy  ?  How  is  it  poifibic  to  affect  him  with 
this  ?  Now  obferve  the  evil.  This  Watt,  the  man  that  is 
hanged,  faid  he  wiflied  to  correfpond  with  Mr.  Hardy  in  a  fafe 
manner.  So,  becaufe  a  ruffian  and  a  fcoundrel  choofes  to  fay  he 
v/iilies  to  correfpond  with  me,  though  I  do  not  want  him  to  cor- 
refpond with  me,  and  it  is  not  proved  in  the  caufe  even  that  the 
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cxiftence  of  fuch  a  perfon  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  was  known 
to  him — (and  what  he  did,  I  believe,  he  did  only  to  drav7  in, 
others,  but  he  was  drawn  in  himfelf  in  the  attempt)~-but  be- 
caufe  he  (liys  he  wants  to  correfpond  with  Hardy,  and  he  takes  a 
piece  of  paper  to  fhew  the  plan  of  a  correfpondence,  is  he  to  be 
involved  in  all  that  Watt  has  done  ?  Have  they  found-any  letters 
in  Hardy^s  cuflody,  or  have  thev  trace<l  by  any  other  man  in  the 
fbciety,  any  connection  v/ith  Hard^?  V/here  is  the  man  that 
will  come  forward  and  fay,  there  was  any  defire  of  the  leaft  con- 
nection between  them  on  the  part  of  the  man  before  you  ? 

Gentlemen,  I  am  making  no  charge,  but  I  wifh  that  all  men. 
may  have  the.  benefit  of  good  intentions ;  yet  it  requires  fome 
ingenuity  for  the  Crown  to  account  for  thus  endeavouring  to  in- 
volve Mr.  Hardy  in  the  guilt  of  Watt. 

But,  Gentlemen,  they  went  dov/n  to  Scotland,  in  order,  I 
fuppofe,  that  we  might  be  taught  the  law  of  high  treafon  from 
tlie-  Lord  Juftice  Clerk  at  Edinburgh',  which  is  to  be  a  fort  of 
rehearfal,  I  imagine,  in  order  to  teach  the  people  of  England 
how  they  are  to  execute  their  laws;  and  a  fpecial  commifiion  is 
held,  but  no  men  are  tried  but  thefe  two,  and  one  of  them,  I 
mean  Downie,  for  beijig  in  the  room  when  this  paper  was  read, 
and  afienting  to  what  the  others  diflented  from.  And  I  am  told, 
that  one  of  the  Gentlem.en  on  the  Jury  faid,  he  vv'ould  die  rather 
than  convi61:  Downie— -though  he  was  aftervv'ards  brought  over. 
I  underftand  they  do  not  mean  to  execute  Downie;  and  if  Downie 
is  an  obje6f  of  mercy,  who  was  in  the  room  with  Watt,  heard 
Watt,  and  faw  "Watt,  upon  what  ground  on  earth  can  they  de-? 
mand  the  life  of  the  prifoner,  who  had  no  connexion  with  him, 
never "corrcfponded  with  him,  does  not  know  that  he  exifted,  nor 
was  he  conne(?i:ed  with  him  either  direclly  or  indirectly  ?  I  do 
not  know  what  effefl  this  has  upon  the  Court  and  you,  but  I 
confefs  it  impreffes  me  very  much.  I  am  deeply  affected  v/ith 
the  hardlhip  of  the  prifoner.  How  and  what  would  be  the  cafe 
of  every  m.an  am.ong  us,  if  we  were  to  anfwer  for  all  our  own 
e^iprefTions  ?  But  in  this  cafe,  that  poor  man  would  have  nothing 
to  fear,  for  nothing  has  been  proved  againft  him  of  that  fort ; 
but  to  anfwer  for  the  expreffions  of  odrers,  is  an  hardfhip  beyond 
compare.  Nay,  if  that  v/as  to  be  the  cafe,  that  a  man  was  to 
anfwer  for  the  expreflions  of  others,  no  man  could  enter  into  the 
rnoft  legal  combination.  If  every  thing  that  aiiother  man  fays  is 
to  be  giveii  in  evidence  againft  him,  and  in  th  )fe  focieties  many 
things  may  be  faid  and  propofep,  which  perhaps  fome  of  them 
may  have  difapproved  filcntly,  but  thinking  in  general  that  the 
objeft  of  the  iociety  was  honourable,  would  not  oppofe  it — but 
if  this  is  all  to  be  brought  forward  to  load  and  weigh  down,  with 
all  the  alarm  of  a  country,  and  ail  the  power  of  government, 
and  preis  upon  the  heud  of  an  Innocent,  or  any  one  man,  how 
isitpoflible  for  him  to  dift^nd  himfdf.^     And  as  in  this  cale, 
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■When  one  half  of  our  materials — but  I  am  really  not  ahle  to 
ftate  it  to  you  ;  I  am  fearce  able  to  ftand,  haviiig  had  fcarcc  any 
thing  that  deferves  the  name  of  reft  fincc  the  caufe  bec;an.^  I 
have  not  Piept  fmce  I  have  been  engaged  in  this  caufe.  I  have 
been  ftanding  or  fitting  here  as  you  have  f-cn  me  from  day  to 
day,  til!  I  am  almofl:  exh  uifted,  anxious  left  the  blood  of  that 
innocent  man  fliould  be  imputed  to  me. 

Then,  Gentlemen,  my  whole  argument  is  no  more  than  this — 
that  the  prifoner  at  the  bar  ftands  indicled  for  an  enormous  and 
horrible  crime,  that  of  compafiing  and  imagining  the  death  of 
the  King;  that  that  imagination  and  compalTing  confifts  in  the 
deliberate  purpofe  of  his  heart.  But  before  you  can  convi61:  him 
of  the  fatft,  you  muft  believe  it — not  fufpecPc  it,  not  fancy  it  or 
imagine  it,  but  believe  it:  and  it  is  impoifible  to  imprefs  on  the 
human  mind  that  a  Jury  would  devote  and  adjudge  his  neighbour 
to  the  enormous  penalty  of  death  without  having  that  evidence  which 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice  requires  in  its  ordinary  courfe  in  the 
adminiftration  of  the  law,  Vv^hich  is  neicher  more  nor  lefs  than 
thofe  rules  of  evidence  which  are  fettled  by  law,  and  which  are 
not  to  be  over-ruled  or  tampered  with  ;  that  are  founded  in  the 
charities  of  religion — in  the  philofophy  of  nature— in  the  truths 
of  hiftory — and  in  the  experience  of  common'life.  And  who- 
ever ventures  rafhly  to  depart  from  them,  I  know,  becaufe  I  have 
the  authority  of  God's  word  to  Q.y  it,  that  it  will  be  meted  t(y 
him  in  the  fame  meafure,  and  both  God  and  man  will  judge  him 
accordingly. 

Gentlemen,  thefe  are  arguments  addrcfted  to  your  reafons  and 
confciences,  not  to  be  ftiaken  in  upright  minds  by  precedent — 
for  no  precedents  can  fanSify  injuftice.  If  examples  would 
fanilify  injuftice,  every  human  right  would  long  ago  have  been 
extindi  upon  the  earth.  If  the  State  Trials  in  bad  times  were 
to  be  fearched  for  precedents,  what  injuftice,  what  murders, 
may  you  not  commit?  what  law  of, humanity  may  you  not 
trample  upon?  what  rult-s  of  juftice  may  you  not  violate ?  and, 
what  ends  of  wife  policy  may  you  not  abrogate  and  confound? 
If  precedents  in  bad  times  are  to  be  implicitly  followed,  why 
have  we  been  confuming  our  time  about  overt  at^ts  ?  Why  fhould 
we  have  heard  any  evideiice  at  all  ?  You  might  have  been  con- 
victed without  any  evidence,  for  many  have  been  fo  convicted, 
and  in  this  manner  murdered,  even  by  Adb  of  Parliaments.  If 
precedents  in  bad  times  are  to  be  followed,  why  fhould  the  Lords 
and  Commons  have  inveftigated  thefe  charges  ?  Why  fliould 
the  Crown  have  put  them  into  this  courfe  of  judicial  trial  i 
V/hy  ihould  they  have  held  this  enquiry  ?  Since,  without  fucft 
a  trial,  and  even  after  an  acquittal  upon  one,  they  might  have 
attainted  all  their  prifoners  by  Act  of  Parliament.  They  did  fa 
in  the  cafe  of  Lord  Stafford.  There  are  precedents,  therefore, 
for  all  fuch  things  i  but  fuch  as  could  ml  for  a  HioDaeAt  furvivc 
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the  times  of  madnefs  and  diftra6lion  which  gave  them  bu'th, 
and  which,  as  foon  as  the  fpurs  of  the  occafion  were  blunted, 
were  repealed  and  execrated  even  by  Parliament;  which,  little 
as  I  may  think  of  the  prefent,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
Parliaments  fitting  in  the  darknefs  of  former  times,  in  the  night 
of  freedom,  before  the  principles  of  government  were  deve- 
loped, and  before  the  conftitution  became  fixed.  The  laft  of 
thefe  precedents,  as  I  before  ftated  to  you,  and  all  the  proceed- 
ings upon  it,  were  ordered  to  be  taken  oiF  the  file  and  burnt,  for 
the  honour  of  our  -anceftors,  to  the  intent  that  the  fame  might  no 
longer  be  vifible  in  after  ages  :  an  order  dictated,  no  doubt,  by  a 
pious  tendernefs  for  national  honour,  and  meant  as  a  charitable 
covering  for  the  crimes  of  our  fathers  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it 
was  a  fin  againft  pofterity,  it  was  a  treafon  againft  fociety ;  for, 
inftead  of  commanding  them  to  be  burnt,  they  (hould  have  di- 
rected them  to  be  blazoned,  in  large  letters,  upon  the  walls  of 
our  courts  of  juflice,  that,  like  the  characSlers  decyphered  by  th^ 
propiiet  of  God  to  the  eaftern  tyrant,  they  might  enlarge  and 
blacken  in  your  fights,  to  terrify  you  from  a6ls  of  injufi:ice. 

Gentlemen,  if  juflice  was  out  of  the  queftion,  yet  policy  is 
equally  with  me,  in  times  like  the  prefent,  when  it  is  to  be  la- 
mented that  the  whole  habitable  eartli  is  in  aftate  of  flucluation, 
when  deferts  are  ftarting  up  into  civilized  empires  around  you, 
and  when  men,  no  longer  flaves  to  the  prejudices  of  particular 
countries,  much  lefs  to  the  abufes  of  particular  governments, 
enlift  themfelves,  like  the  citizens  of  an  enlightened  world,  into 
whatever  communities  fhall  befl  protect  their  civil  liberties.  It 
never  can  be  for  the  intereft  of  Great  Britain  to  prove  that  the 
ftrid  unextended  letter  of  our  laws  is  no  certain  fecurity  to  its 
inhabitants.  On  the  contrary,  when  fo  dangerous  a  lure  is  held 
out  to  em.i miration,  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  wifeft  policy  of 
Great  Britain  to  Lt  up  her  happy  confl:itution,  the  ftri6l  letter  of 
her  o-uardian  lav/s,  and  the  proud  condition  of  equal  freedom, 
which  her  highefl  and  lowed  fubjects  ought  equally  to  enjoy.  It 
will  be  her  wifeft  policy  to  fet  up  thefe  Tiift  of  human  bleifings, 
againft  thofe  charms  of  change  and  novelty,  which  the  fluduaiing 
condition  of  the  world  is  hourly  holding  out,  and  which  may 
deeply  aiFect  the  popidation  and  profpti  i;y  of  her  country.  In 
•times  when  this  crime— when  fubordination  to  lawful  government 
is  faid  to  be  every  where  but  too  little  felt,  it  would  be  found 
to  be  the  wifeft  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  inlHl  into  the  governed 
an  almoft  fuperftitious  reverence  for  the  ftrift  fecurity  of  the 
laws,  ■\yhich,  from  their  equal  adminiftration,  can  feldom  work 
injuftice,  aiid  which,  from  the  reverence  growing  out  of  their 
mildnefs  and  antiquity,  acquire  a  ftability  in  the  habits  and  af-:, 
feclionr.  of  men  far  beyOiid  the  fan<Stion  of  forcible  exertions ; 
whereas  kvere  penalties  it.id  arbitrary  conftrudlions  of  lav/s,  in- 
t(?nded  fo;-  eal'e  aiid  protedtion,  lay  the  foundation  of  alienation 
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from  government,    which,   at  all  times,  i^  dangerous,  and  the 
confequences  of  which  now  I  tremble  to  think  of. 

Gentlemen,  what  one  reads  in  books  does  not  make  fiich  im- 
preflions  as  when  v/e  fee  things  pafling  before  our  eyes.  Look 
to  the  fruit  of  thofe  miferable  fadlions  and  divifions  in  Brabant. 
If  the  Emperor  Jofeph  had  given  to  his  fubje6ts  fully  and  at  once 
the  Joyeufe  Entree^  their  ancient  conftltution  derived  from  the 
good  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  obtr\in  which  I  remember  the  fame 
movements  as  in  this  country  for  the  reform  of  Parliament, 
but  inftead  of  which  they  were  handed  up  to  Bruffels,  and  in 
Courts,  as  this  is  conftituted,  profcribed  for  their  turbulency;  but 
had  the  Emperor  granted  their  conftitution,  given  them  by  the 
good  Duke  of  Burgundy,  they  would — I  know  what  I  fay — it  is 
not  what  I  have  heard  or  read  of — I  have  feen  the  procefs  of  the 
thing  of  which  I  am  fpeaking — they  would  have  rifen  in  a  mafs 
to  maintain  their  own  liberties  and  their  Prince's  throne,  thus 
interwoven  together,  and  the  French,  like  the  giants  of  antiquity 
(and  they  are  indeed  the  giants  of  modern  times)  when  they  at- 
tempted Heaven,  would  have  been  rolled  and  trampled  in  the  mire 
of  their  ambition.  But  inllead  of  this  concefTion  in  due  time, 
the  Emperor^  marched  into  Brabant,  and  all  was  peace;  but  it 
was  fuch  a  peace  as  there  is  in  Vefuvius  or  ^^tna  before  they 
vomit  forth  their  lava  and  roll  their  conflagration  over  the  de- 
voured habitations  of  men.  The  French  might  as  well  have 
attempted  to  reach  the  fkies  as  to  2;o  into  Brabant  if  the  people  of 
Brabant  v/ould  have  held  their  country,  which  they  would,  no 
doubt,  have  done,  if  the  Emperor  had  made  their  government 
comfortable.  When  the  French  approached,  the  fatal  effeds 
were  {^^n  of  a  government  of  conftraint  and  terror  ;  the  well  af- 
fected were  dif-fpirited,  and  the  irritated  were  inflamed  into  fury. 
At  that  moment  the  Arch-Duchefs  fled  from  Bruflels  and  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Tefchen  was  fent  to  ofFer  them  the  "Joyeufe  Entree. 
But  the  feafon  of  conceffion  was  pafTed  away,  and  the  throne  of 
Brabant  has  departed  from  the  Houfe  of  Auftria — 1  fear,  for 
ever  !  In- the  fame  way,  a  far  more  important  and  fplendid  crown 
departed  from  his  Majefty's  illullrious  Houfe,  the  crown  of 
America,  owing  to  a  fpirit  of  turbulence  which  broke  out  in  that 
country,  when  they  were  contending  for  fome  irregularities ;  and 
here  again  I  will  not  give  you  my  own  words,  I  will  refer  you 
to  the  infpiring  eloquence  of  Mr.  Burke,  whofe  name  I  have  fo 
often  mentioned.  What  did  he  fay  to  this  country?  "I  have 
many  realbns  to  thank  Providence  for  the  fituation  in  which  I 
am  placed,  and  ihould  be  the  moft  ungrateful  man  in  the  world 
if  I  did  not  wilh  to  cultivate  the  happinefs  of  my  country- 
men ;  and  that  is  not  to  be  done  by  dividing  one  party  againfi: 
the  other.  They  wanted  money,"  not  for  the  fupport  of  his 
Majefly,  but  to  pay  thofe  fkip-jacks  that  Mr.  Tooke  talked  of, 
**■  to  raife  a  revenue  in  America  for  the  purpofes  of  cprf  uption. 
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n'loney  for  that  fervice;  for  all  fervice,  whether  of  revenue,  trade, 
or  empire.  My  truft  is  in  her  interefc  in  the  Britifh  conftitution, 
my  hold  of  the  colonies  is  in  the  clofe  affection  v/hich  grows 
from  common  names,  from  kindred  blood,  from  finiilar  privileges 
and  equal  proteilion.  As  lono;  as  you  have  ths  v/ifdom  to  keep 
tile  fovereign  auchority  of  this  country,  as  the  fanfluary  of  liberty, 
the  facred  temple  confecrated  to  our  common  faitli,  v/nerever  the 
chofen  race  and  fons  of  England  woiihip  freedom,  they\vili  turn 
their  faces  towards  yoU.  The  more  ardently  they^  love  liberty 
the  more  perfect  will  be  their  obedience.  Slavery  they  can  have 
any  where— it  is  a  weed  that  grows  in  every  foil ;  they  may  have 
it  from  Spain,  they  may  have  it  from  Pruffia,  but  until  you  be- 
come loft  to  all  feeling  of  your  true  intered  and  your  national 
dignity,  freedom  they  can  have  from  none  but  you»  It  is  the 
fpirit  of  the  Engliib  conftitution  which  pervades,. feeds,  unites, 
invigorates,  vivifies  every  part  of  the  empire,  even  down  to  the 
minutefl  member.  Is  it  not  the  fame  virtue  which  does  every 
thing  for  us  here  in  England  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  it  is  the  land- 
tax  which  raifes  your  revenue ;  that  it  is  the  annual  vote  in  the 
committee  of  fupply,  which  gives  you  your  army ;  or  that  it  is  the 
mutiny  bill  which  infpircs  it  with  bravery  and  difcipline  ^  No, 
furely,  no.  It  is  the  love  of  the  people,  it  is  their  attachment  to 
the  government,  from  the  fenfe  of  the  deep  ftake  they  have  in 
fuch  a  glorious  ialfitution,  which  gives  you  your  army  and  your 
navy,  and  infufes  into  both  that  liberal  obedience,  without  which 
your  army  would  be  a  bafe  rabble,  and  your  navy  nothing  but 
rotten  timber."     Such  was  the  language  of  that  fublime  writer. 

Gentlemen,  to  conclude,  my  v/ifh  is  that  we  fhould  not  con- 
jure up  a  fpirit  among  us  to  deftroy  ourfelves  ;  do  not  let  us  follow 
the  example  of  a  French  Tribunal;  let  us  n'ot follow  the  example 
of  that  v/hich  we  deplore  in  another  country;  do  not  let  us  make 
our  courts  of  juflice  refemble  theirs;  let  us  keep  up  the  old  and 
venerable  laws  of  our- forefathers. ;  let  our  adminiflration  bejuft 
and  pure;  and  let  a  Jury  of  the  country  feel  the  duty  thfey  owe  to 
the  public,  to  themfelves,  to  poflerity,  and  to  God,  v/hen  their 
minds  are  fatisfied  or  not  fatisfied  of  the  guilt 'of  a  prifoner,  to 
preferve  the  life  of  a  man  who  only  afks  it  of  them  upon  the  fanae 
terms  that  they  v/ould  in  their  turn  afk  their  ov/n. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  now  conclude,  with  an  ardent  wifh  and  firm 
hope,  that  it  may  pleafe  God,  who  is  the  author  of  all  good  that 
can  happen  amongfl  mankind,  who,  I  am  perfuaded,  fuperintends 
all  the  affairs  of  this  world,  v/ho  moulds  governments  at  his  will, 
who  governs  us  all  in  juftice  and  in  mercy,  and  from  whofe  care 
and  bounty  has  arifen  the  profperity  and  glory  of  this  happy 
ifland,  that,  he  v/ill  fend  his  guardian  angels  to  protect  you, 
and  to  enlighten  and  dire<i't  your  minds  in  the  confideration  of  this 
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Gentlemen,  I  am  aware  that  I  liave  not  acquitted  myfclf  tq 
that  unfortunate  perfon  who  has  trufted  me  M'ith  his  defence,  in 
the  way  I  could  v/ifh.  I  am  exhaufted  in  fpirit,  I  am  exhuuiled  ia 
ftrength,  but  I  have  done  it  to  the  befl:  of  my  ability.  To  your 
care  I  now  commit  him  without  fear,  being  confident  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  you  will  do  him  juftice. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  juft  ftate  oiie  thing  more,  whicli  is  that  I 
will  /hew  by  as  many  witnefles  as  may  be  f.uuid  convenient  and 
necefTiiry  for  you  to  hear  upon  the  fubjecb,  by  a  great  many  per- 
fons  who  are  members  of  that  fociety,  who  have  attended  it  with 
thofe  views  that  I  have  imputed  to  the  prifoner  at  the  bar,  who 
will  tell  you  that  their  obje6ls  and  views  were  harmlcfs,  inoffen- 
five,  and  peaceable,  and  that  Mr.  Hardy,  of  all  other  m.en,  was 
the  moft  fo.  And  I  have  an  Honourable  Gentleman  in  my  eye, 
who,  having  intimated  a  defign  to  bring  a  bill  into  Parliament 
refpecting  thef^  f6cieties,  will  tell  you,  that  Mr.  Hardy  offered 
himfslf  voluntarily  to  come  forward — he  offered  to  fhew  him  all 
his  papers,  and  to  give  him  all  the  miaterials  for  examining  to 
the  utmoff,  in  order  to  fatisfy  and  give  juftice  to  the  offended 
lav/s  of  his  country,  if  they  had  been  offended.  I  will  fliew 
you,  that  his  charailier  v/as  excellent,  charitable,  religious,  tem- 
perate, moderate,  every  thing  that  can  belong  to  a  good  man, 
and  a  good  fu bj eft.  That  is  the  nature  of  my  evidence ;  and, 
when  you  hear  it,  I  am  fure,  Gentlemen,  you  cannot  have  the 
leaft  doubt  of  coming  to  that  conciufion  (and  I  beg  pardon  for 
taking  up  fo  much  of  your  time)  v/hich  I  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  point  out  to,  you. 
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EVIDENCE  FOR  THE  PRISONEk. 

LoRRlMAN  GoDDARD_/u;(9r« Examined  by  Mr.  GiBBS. 

^  WERE  you  a  member  of  the  London  Correfponding  So- 
dety  ? 

J.  Ye?. 

^.  Were  you  of  the  fame  divifion  with  the  prifoner,  Mr. 
HaTSy?  ^ 

J.  Yes,  No.  2. 

^  Did  you  attend  the  divifions  much  ? 

ji.  Very  regular. 

^.  How  long  is  it  fmce  you  belonged  to  it  ? 

j^.  I  don't  recolle61:  the  time;  it  is  near  two  years  ago. 

^.  And  you  ceafed  to  be  a  member  when  Mr.  Hardy  was 
taken  up  ? 

A  I  did. 

^.  In  the  divifion  did  you  fee  Mr.  Hardy  frequently  ? 

j^.  It  was  very  rare  that  he  was  abfent. 

^.  You  are  acquainted  with  him  befides  ? 

A.  Yes.  I  might  fee  Mr.  Hardy  four  or  five  times,  fometimes 
fix  times  a  week.  I  never  miffed  a  Sunday,  hardly,  without 
calling  upon  him,  either  in  the  courfe  of  the  day  or  in  the 
evening. 

^  What  was  Mr.  Hardy,  a  man  of  a  peaceable  difpofition, 
or  inclined  to  riots  and  tumult  ? 

J.  Remarkably  peaceable. 

^j  Was  he  a  friend  to  order  ? 

A.  Very  much  fo.  There  was  an  inftance  of -it  in  the  fo- 
ciety  at  the  time  we  were  difperfed  from  the  public-houfes.  He 
delired  particularly,  when  we  got  to  a  private  houfe,  that  we 
never  would  even  bring  a  ftick  with  us.  He  defired  it  particu- 
larly. 

fThen  he  was  a  great  friend  to  peace  and  order  ? 
Yes,  remarkably  fo. 

^.  What  are  the  objefts  of  your  fociety  ? 

A.  Parliamentary  reform.     Nothing  elfe  that  I  ever  heard. 

^  In  what  Houfe  of  Parliament  was  tliat  reform  to  take 
place  ? 

A.  In  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

Lord  Prcfuient.  The  witnefs  fliould  be  told,  that  queflions 
touching  the  condutfl  of  tht>  fociety,  whether  criminal  or  inno- 
cent, he  may  or  not  anlwer  on  the  part  of  the  prifoner,  as 
he  will  alfo  be  liable  to  be  examined  to  the  lame  points  on  the 
part  of  the  profecution  ;  and  that  I  cannot  then,  if  any  quef- 
tiqns  are  ^fked  bim  whicla  he  /ho^ld  not  v/ilii  to  anfwer,  prote<5l 
birn- 
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Mr.  G'lbbs.  I  underftand  fo. 

Lord  Prefident.  Every  witnefs  fhould  underftand  that  when  he 
is  called* 

Mr.  G'lbbs.  Any  witnefs  we  call  will  fubmit  to  any  examina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Gibbs.  ( To  Goddard)  You  underftand,  you  muft  anfwer 
the  quertions  that  that  Gentleman  may  put  to  you,  as  well  as 
^hofe  I  put  to  you  ? 

A.  I  am  not  afraid  to  anfwer  any  queftion  that  I  know. 

^.  Your  only  objedl  was  parliamentary  reform  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  ? 

A.  Nothing  elfc* 

^.  Was  it  any  part  of  your  plan  to  make  any  alterations  in 
JChe  Houfe  of  Lords  ? 

A.  None. 

^.  Had  you  ever  any  defign  to  make  any  attack,  or  intrench 
at  all  upon  the  authority  of  the  Crown  ? 

A.  No;  God  forbid. 

Mr,  Attorney  General.  I  objedt  to  that  queflion. 

Mr.  Gibbs.  The  object  of  my  queftion  is,  whether  any  of  that 
fociety,  that  he  knew  of,  had  any  views  of  change  in  the  Houfe 
of  Lords,  or  of  attacking  the  authority  of  the  Crown. 

Lord  Prefident.  You  may  afk  what  were  the  views  of  the  fo- 
ciety with  rcfpedl  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords  and  the  King. 

Mr.  Gibbs.  You  did  wifh  that  there  fhould  be  a  reform  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^.  What  were  the  views  of  the  fociety  with  refpecft  to  the  . 
Houfe  of  Lords  ? 

A.  None. 

^.  What  were  ih;ir  views  refpedling  the  authority  of  the 
Crown  ? 

A.  None. 

^.  You  told  me  you  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Hardy;  didhe  converfe  with  you  frequently  upon  political  fubjedls  ? 

A.  Frequently. 

^  If  he  had  had  any  views  different  from  yours,  do  you 
think  you  fhould  have  known  them  ? 

A.  I  fhould,  for  curiofity  often  led  me  to  afk  a  number  Ot 
queftions. 

^.  Had  you  any  reafon,  from  any  converfation  with  him,  to 
think  his  views  were  different  from  yours,  either  refpexfting  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  or  the  King  ? 

A.  No,  I  had  not. 

Air.  Attorney  General.  I  will  not  have  queftions  put  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Erskine.   Are  fbu.  afraid  of  the  queftion  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  am  afraid  of  no  queftion ;  but  quef- 
tions ought  not  to  be  put  into  the  witnefs's  mouth. 
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Lord  Prefuie'nt.  What  is  the  queftion  objected  to  ?  If  the 
Court  can  mediate  they  will  be  very  willing  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Gihhs.  You  never  had  any  reafon  to  Tuppofe,  nor  coUedled 
from  Mr.  Hardy,  that  he  had  different  views  from  you  ? 

J.  No. 

^^  Did  Mr.  H:u-dy  ever  produce  to  you,  from  any  divifion  of 
his  fociety,  any  letters  from  Sheffield  about  ptkes  ? 

J.  No,  he  never  did. 

^  Did  he  ever  communicate  it  to  you  ? 

j^.  No,  never. 

Cr5/}-^.vtf;/2z;/cY//;>' Mr.  Attorney  General. 

^  That  Gentleman  afked  you,  whether  Mr.  Hardy  had  ever 
-communicated  to  you  that  letter  from  Sheffield ;  you  faid,  No. 
What  letter  do  you  mean  when  you  fay  Mr.  Hardy  never  com- 
municated it  to  you  ? 

A  I  mean  the  Sheffield  letter.   . 

^.  I  Ihould  be  glad  to  know  what  Sheffield  letter  you  mean  f 

A.  I  don't  know. 

^  What  did  )'ou  mean,  thfen,  by  faying  he  had  never  com- 
municated it  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Gibhs.  The  queftion  I  afked  was,  and  I  appeal  to  the  re- 
coUeilion  of  his  Lordlhip  and  the  Jury,  if  he  communicated  a* 
letter  from  Sheffield  refpecting  pikes. 

Lord  Prefulent.  I  agree  that  you  did  put  the  queftion  fo ;  at 
the  flime  time  I  agree  that  you  ought  not  to  interrupt  the  crofs- 
examination.  There  ought  to  be  no  breaking-in  on  one  another^ 
becaufe  one  Gentleman  don't  underftand  the  other,  but  wait  till 
they  have  done,  and  then  explain  it. 

Mr.  Attorney  GeneraL  There  is  a  Gentleman,  not  Counfcl  in 
the  caufe,  fits  next  to  Mr.  Gibbs,  who,  when  I  afk  queftions, 
makes  obfervations  in  the  hearing  of  the  witnefs.  I  muft  defire 
that  no  GenUeman  fhall  fit  n;xt  the  Counfel  for  the  plaintiff  or 
defendant.  It  is  well  known  that  communicating  and  converfmg 
with  the  defendant's  Counfel  may,  in  point  of  fa6f,  immediately 
lead  the  witnefs  to  give  an  anfwer  which  he  could  not  have  given 
■without. 

Mr.  Vaughan.  TKe  only  circumftance  which  induced  me  to 
make  one  Inigle  obfervation  is  this :  that  Mr.  Erfkine  and  Mr. 
Gibbs  begged  I  would  fit  next  them,  inafmuch  as  fome  months 
ago  I  had  been  confulted  upon  the  fubjeit  of  this  trial ;  and,  as 
that  was  the  cafe,  I  might  recolle6l  circumftances  with  which 
they  might  not  be  acquainted. 

Lord^Prefident.  The  Court  .^vill  certainly  not  interfere  with, 
any  Gentleman  fitting  next  to  the  Counfel  for  the  prifoner,  to 
give  them  that  affilfance  or  knowledge  which  he  may  be  able  to 
give  them;  at  the  fame  time  you  will  undoubtedly  take  particular 
cjre  to  avoid  aixy  thing  that  may  give  any  ground  for  fuch  ob- 
fervation. 
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fervation,  cfpecially  if  you  fpeak  loud  enough  for  the  witne/Tes 
to  hear.  If  you  did  fo,  you  was  not  fo  cautious  as  you  would 
liave  been  if  you  had  recollected. 

Mr.  Vaughan.  I  certainly  would  not,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Preftdent.  The  Court  have  no  inclination  to  prevent' the 
Counfel  who  are  afligned  from  receiving  all  the  information  that 
they  can  receive ;  at  the  fame  time  fome  degree  of  ca.ution  is 
jicceflary. 

Mr.  Jttorney  General  I  heard,  as  diftin6l  as  I  hear  this  mo- 
jnent,  "  the  letter  about  the  pikes." 

Lord  Prefident.  I  really  have  taken  down  his  anfwer,  that  he 
never  heard  of  any  letter  from  Sheffield  about  pikes. 

Mr.  Jttorney  General.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  foe 
ciety  ? 

J.  Nearly  two  years. 

^.  You  were  of  divilion  No,  2  ? 

Jl  Yes. 

fWho  introduced  you  into  the  fociety  ? 
A  brother  of  mine. 

^  Where  did  he  live? 

ji.  He  did  live  at  No.  27,  Pall-mall.  He  now  lives  In  Horfly^ 
•down. 

^  Was  you  at  the  Globe  Tavern  on  the  20th  of  January  ? 

A  Yes. 
\.  Were  you  at  Chalk  Farm  the  19th  of  April  ? 
f.  Yes,  I  was. 

^  Being  at  the  Globe  Tavern  on  the  20th  of  January,  1794, 
<lo  I  understand  you  to  fay  that  nothing  pafled  there  but  what 
was  peaceable  and  right,  according  to  your  notion  ^. 

A.  Yes,  every  thing  wr.s. 

^.  Did  you  ever  fee  a  printed  account  of  what  pafTed  there  ^ 

A.  Yes  ;  fome  refolutions. 

^  Were  thofe  refolutions  you  faw  in  print  a  regular  and  cor- 
real account  of  what  palfed  there  ? 

A.  I  think  they  were. 

i^.  Being  a  regular  account  of  what  had  pafled,  do  you  mean 
to  ftate  that  the  refolutions  of  that  day  were  peaceable,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  land  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  they  were. 

^l-  And  you  mean  to  ftate,  as  far  as  your  judgement  goes/' that 
the  proceedmgs  there  were  as  peaceable  as  they  ought  to  be  ? 

A.  I  thought  they  were  fo. 

^.  Perhaps  you  was  prefent  at  Breillat's  when  delegates  were 
chofen — Were  you  prefent  at  Breillat's  when  the  fociety  fent  the 
delegates  ? 

A.  I  was  not  there.     I  know  the  fadt. 

^  And  yoii  approved  of  it  ? 

A,  Yes  j  but  I  never  was  in  o^Hce. 

Yiz  ^.  Did 
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^.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  fecret  committee  ? 

yf!  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  it. 

^.  Do  you  happen  to  know  who  the  fecret  committee  were 
compof?d  of? 

yf.  No,  I  never  did. 

^  Was  you  a  member  of  the  London  Correfponding  Society, 
and  not  knovr  who  the  fecret  committee  were  ? 

j^.  I  will  fay  every  thing  I  know. 

^.  Every  anfwer  that  you  have  given  to  me  yet,  proves  to 
me  that  you  are  an  honeft  man.  That  being  fo,  they  had  a  fecret 
committee  ? 

J.  Yes,  they  had. 

^.  Was  it  known  by  the  body  in  general  wbo  the  fecret  com- 
mittee were  ? 

^,  I  don't  think  it  was. 

^  Then,  Mr.  Goddard,  giving  this  charadler  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  fociety,  you  remained  in  the  fociety  of  courfe. 
You  don't  know  the  proceedings  of  any  committee  whofe  names 
you  don't  know  ? 

J.  No,  I  do  not. 

^.  When  the  prifoncr  and  others  were  apprehended,  don't 
you  know  there  was  another  fecret  committee  formed  ? 

yf.  I  don't  know ;  I  left  the  fociety ;  I  never  attended  after- 
wards. 

^  Don't  you  know  another  fecret  committee  was  formed  af- 
ter their  apprehenfion  ? 

^.  No  ;  I  left  the  fociety  upon  that. 

^.  Mr.  Goddard,  who  were  the  delegates  to  the  Scotch  Con- 
vention ? 

J.  Mr.  Margarot  and  Mr.  Gerald  were  the  delegates  to  the 
Scotch  Convention. 

^.  Were  you  in  the  fociety  before  the  6th  of  Auguft,  1792  ? 

j^.  No;  I  was  in  two  years  within  a  month. 

^.  I  hope  you  have  feen  the  addrefs  of  the  6th  of  Augufl, 
1792? 

A  I  have,  may  be  ;  but  I  cannot  recolle6l. 

^  Don't  you  know  any  thing  of  the  contents  of  it,  then  ? 

J.  No. 

^  You  fay  you  know  nothing  at  all  of  the  Sheffield  letter  ? 

y^.  No,  nothing. 

3.  Do  you  know  a  perfon  of  the  name  of  Stock  ? 

>^  I  do  iiot. 

^  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  circular  letter  that  was  fent  iiito 
Scotland  to  call  a  Convention  ? 

J.  Yes. 
>.  Do  you  know  who  carried  it  into  Scotland  f 
^No. 

^.  Upon 
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^  Upon  your  oath,  how  did  that  circular  letter,  with  the 
name  of  Hardy,  get  into  Scotland  ? 

yf.  I  don't  know  at  all. 

■^  By  whom  was  it  fent  ? 

J.  I  don't  know  that  it  ever  got  there. 

J^  In  point  of  fail,  did  you  or  not  ever  hear  v/hether  that  cir- 
cular letter  went  or  not  ? 

yf.  Never;  it  might  or  might  not. 

Lord  Prefulent.  T'ell  me  whether  that  circular  letter  went  or 
no — Did  you  ever  hear  it  ? 

A.  I  might  have  heard  it,  but  I  don't  recolle6l  the  circum- 
ftance. 

fl  thought  you  faid  you  h.id  heard  of  it  ? 
I  faid  there  was  a  circular  letter  gone  into  Scotland. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Permit  me  to  afk  you,  where  you  heard 
that  ? 

J.  In  the  divifion. 

^.  What  were  the  contents  of  it  ? 

y/.  I  don't  know. 

i^.  Then,  Mr.  Goddard,  you  confidered  the  proceedings  of 
the  20th  of  January,  and  thofe  at  Chalk  Farm,  as  quite  confti- 
tutional  ? 

J.  Yes,  I  thought  fo. 

^  I  then  have  but  one  more  queftion  to  afk  you.  You  fing 
fome  fongs  fometimes,  don't  you,  in  the  fociety  ? 

J.  No,  not  in  the  fociety. 

^.  How  came  it  that  you  never  fung  in  the  fociety  ? 

J.  I  don't  know ;  fongs  were  not  in  general  introduced. 

^.  I  hope  fongs  were  not  fung  at  your  dinner  ? 

A  O  yes. 

.9.  Was  there  not  a  fong  called  «  God  fave   the  Rights  of 

A.  I  have  heard  of  fuch  a  fong. 
^  Perhaps  you  fing  that  yourfelf  ? 
J.  No,  I  never  did. 
^.  Can  you  repeat  any  of  it  ? 
J.  I  cannot  repeat  a  verfe  of  it. 

^  Don't  you  know  a  fong  that  has  the  chorus,  "  Plant,  plant 
the  tree,  fair  Freedom's  tree  ? " 

J.  You  know  more  of  it  than  I  do. 


f 


t  I  cannot  recoiled  that  I  have  heard  it  fung,  and  I  may  have 
heard  many  fongs. 

^  I   allc  you    if  you  ever  heard   a  fong  with   the  chorus, 
"  Plant,  plant  the  tree,  fair  Freedom's  tree  ?" 

J.  I  have  heard  fuch  a  fong. 
.  ^  Now,  Mr.  Goddard,  I  leave  you  to  the  Court. 

J.  I  never 
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A,  I  never  heard  the  fbng  fung  in  my  life.  There  were  ^ 
nirmber  of  people  ufed  to  come  with  fongs  that  did  not  belong 
to  the  fociety. 

^.  How  many  fongs  of  JMr.  Thelwall's  have  you  ever  k^w 
and  had  in  your  poiTeffion  t 

A.  I  have  had  them  all,  and  I  never  thought  there  was  any 
foarm  in  them. 

^  Do  you  mean  to  fwear  that  you  thouglit  there  was  no 
liarm  in  Thelwall's  fongs  j  be  fa  good  as  to  tell  us  the  name  of 
Ibme  of  thern  ? 

A.  I  caimottcll  the  titles  of  them. 

^  You  had  all  Thelwall's  fongs,  and  cannot  tell  us  the  title 
o-f  one  of  them  ? 

A.  There  are  three  of  Thelwall's  fongs  j  but  I  don't  know 
vhat  you  mean  by  all. 

^.  Don't  you  know  that  there  were  three  fongs  upon  one 
feeet,  and  difperfed  over  the  country;  were  they  not? 

A.  Yef. 

^  Had  you  thofe  fongs  in  your  pofleflion  ? 

A.  Ves. 

.^.  What  were  they  ;  what  were  the  titles  ? 

A.  Upon  my  word  I  cannot  reeoUecSl  the  titles. 

^.  Look  at  that  fong  and  fee  if  you  have  ever  feen  it  before  ^ 

A.  I  am  no  ballad  finger.     Which  fong  do  you  mean  ? 

^.  "  God  fave  the  Rights  of  JVLan  ?" 

A.  Yes,  I  might  or  mighti  not ;  I  cannot  fay ;  but  it  was  neither 
laid  nor  fung  in  the  fociety. 

Mr.  Ersklne.  Is  your  Lordfhip's  time  to  be  confumed  by  this 
Gentleman's  opinion  of  a  fong  ? 

Lord  Prefident.  If  the  fong  is  proved  to  be  fung  in  the  fociety, 
it  is  proper  to  be  afked.  He  faid  that  all  the  proceedings  there 
were  peaceably  and  orderly;  therefore  there  can  be  no  objection 
to  afking  that  queftion. 

JVIr.  Erskine.  No,  my  Lord,  there  cannot;  but  it  is  not  proved 
tliat  it  was  fung  there. 

Mr.  ^ittorney  General  I  muft  aflc  you  this  queftion  before  you 
go :  look  at  that  paper,  and  tell  me  if  that  was  printed  by  the 
©rder  of  the  London  Correfponding  Society:  had  you  ever  a 
paper  of  that  fort  in  your  hand  ? 

A.  I  don't  rccoUedl.  I  told  you  I  never  was  in  office,  but  I 
.  regularly  attended. 

Francis  DowLiNGyu;(?r«. — Exaynhud  hy  Afr.  Gibhs, 

^  Were  you  a  menibJer  of  the  London  Correfponding  So^ 
ciety  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^.  A  member  of  that  divifion  of  which  Hardy  was  a  member  ? 

a:  Yes, 

^.  Wh^ 
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^.  What  was  the  ohjeft  of  the  fociety? 

A.  T(5  obtain  a  parliamentary  reform. 

^  In  what  branch  of  Parliament  ? 

A.  The  Houfe  of  Commons. 

i^.  Had  vou  any  other  object  but  that  ? 

A\  No  other. 

^.  What  did  you  mean  with  refpeiSl  to  the  King,  or  tl-jc 
Houfe  of  Lords  ? 

A.  Nothing  at  all,  no  thought  of  it,  only  a  reform  in  Par- 
li  anient. 

^.  And  you  lay  by  Parliament  you  mean  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^.  Did  you  entertain  any  other  idea  of  reform  yourfelf  beudcs 
that  of  reform  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ? 

A.  No. 

i^;  Had  you  any  idea  of  oppofing  the  government  by  force; 
had  you  any  intention  of  doins;  that? 

^  Did  you  fee  the  prifoner  at  the  bar,  Mr.  Hardy,  there? 

A.  Yes. 

^  Did  he  ever  point  out  to  you  in  converfation  that  he  had 
any  iUch  intention  ? 

A.  Quite  the  contrary. 

i^.  What  was  Mr.  Hardy's  chara^er  ? 

A.  A  peaceable,  orderly,  and  pious  man. 

^  Were  you  at  the  London  Correiponding  Society  v>rhen  a. 
Convention  was  talked  of? 

A.   Yes. 

^.  What  was  your  intention  in  calling  that  Convention  ? 

A.  To  take  the  kak  of  the  delegates  of  the  different  diviilons, 
upon  the  beft  means  of  obtaining  a  reform  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons. 

^  Was  it  any  part  of  your  intention  that  this  Convention 
fhould  proceed  by  force  ? 

A.  No,  nor  of  any  member. 

^.  Was  it  the  intention  of  Mr.  Hardy  ? 

a:  No. 

Crofs-exam'med  by  J/r.  Attorney  General. 

^.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  that  fociety  ? 

A.   Two  years  and  a  half. 

^-  What  divifion  did  you  belong  to? 

a'.  No.  2. 

Mr.  Gibbs.  Did  Mr.  Hardy  ever  produce  at  a  meeting,  w  en 
you  was  there,  a  letter  about  pikes  ? 

A.  No,  he  never  did.  ^ 

9,  You  never  heard  of  it  ? 

A.  No. 

^.  From 
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^.  From  him  ? 
A  No,  nor  any  body  elfe. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Who  introduced  you  into  the  fociety  \ 
A.  I  cannot  inform  you. 

^.  Did  you  dine  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  upon  the 
2d  of  May  laft  ? 

A.  \V  hen  Mr.  Home  Tooke  was  in  the  chair  ? 

^.  No,  when  Mr.  Wharton  was  in  the  chair  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^.  And  you  drank  all  the  toafts,  or  as  many  as  you  could  ? 

A.  I  drank  the  toafts. 

^.  Do  you  remember  the  mufic  there  ? 

A.  There  was  mufic. 

Jp.  I  hope  you  paid  for  your  own  ticket  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^.  How  much  ? 

A.  Seven  and  fixpence. 

fWere  you  at  Chalk  Farm  ? 
Yes. 

^  At  the  Globe  Tkvern  upon  the  20th  of  January? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  I  was,  I  cannot  recollect. 

^.  You  faw,  however,  the  proceedings  of  the  Globe  Tavern 
that  were  in  print  ? 

A.  I  have  feen  the  refolutions. 

.^;  Had  you  any  obje6lion  to  them  ? 

A.  As  I  do  not  recolle6t  them  I  cannot  fay.  ' 

^.  You  approved  of  them  ? 

A.  I  cannot  recollecSl  them. 

^.  \^  you  had  had  any  objeilions,  you  would  of  courfe  have 
ftated  them  to  your  fociety;  you  was  a  delegate  \ 

A.  I  was. 

Lord  Prefident.  Flow  long  was  you  a  delegate  ? 

j^.  About  fix  months  back. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Do  you  recolleil  the  time  when  ? 

A.  Five  or  lix  months. 

j^.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  your  friend  Spence,  in  Hoi- 
J?orn  Row,  are  you  not  ? 

A.  I  know  the  fhop,  I  don't  know  the  man  perfonally. 

^  You  have  bought  a  good  book  or  two  now  and  then  there  I 

A.  I  have  bought  fome  pamphlets. 

^.  Was  you  ever  there  at  the  exercifing  time  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 

^.  Did  you  knov/  that  there  was  any  exercifing  atSpence's  t 

A.  Never  before  this  time. 

fYou  never  heard  of  that  ? 
No. 


^.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Franklovv  ut  Lambeth? 
A  yJ 


^  Did 
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S.  Did  you  ever  fee  any  exercifing  there  ? 
I  have  heard  of  it. 
;^.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Edwards  ? 
4   Yesr 

^.  When  did  you  fee  his  pike  ?  ^ 

4  I  never  heard  of  it  in  my  life. 

fDo  you  know  Mr.  Hillier  ? 
I  know  Mr.  Hillier. 

^.  Did  you  ever  fee  his  pike  ? 

A  No. 

^  Now,  Mr.  Dowling,  you  have  no  fecret  committee  in  ths 
London  Correfponding  Society,  I  hope,  have  yon  ? 

A  Not  that  I  know  of. 

^.  Do  you  know  of  a  fecret  committee,  fometimes  called  the 
Committee  of  Correfppndence  ? 

yf.  I  have  heard  of  iuch  a  thing. 

^.  Who  were  the  members  of  it  ? 

A.  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  know. 

^.  Has  your  fociety  a  committee  without  your  knowing  the 
name  of  it  f 

J.  If  fo,  it  was  chofen  by  ballot. 

^  Do  you  know  Mr.  Hodgfon,    hatter,    Broadway,  Weft- 
Ujinl^er  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  believe  I  do. 

^.  Whether  there  was  not,  after  the  apprehenfion  of  thefe 
peopie,  another  fecret  committee  named  by  Mr.  Hodgfon  ? 

A.  I  never  knew  of  it. 

fDo  you  know  of  it  now  ? 
No. 

^  Do  you  mean  to  fay  you  don't  know  of  fuch  a  committee  ? 

yf.  Not  appointed  by  Mr.  Hodgfon. 

^.  Was  there  one  appointed  by  any  body  elfe  fince  the  appre- 
henfion of  Mr;  Hardy  ? 

J.  No. 

^  Have  you  ever  been  at  Academy  Court,  Chancery  Lane  ? 

^.  I  don't  know  the  place. 

^  That  is,  you  mean  to  fay,   if  any  fecret  committee  was 
held  in  Academy  Court,  you  know  nothing  about  it  ? 

J.  No. 

.9.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Smith  of  Portfmouth  Street.^ 

A  Yes; 

.^  Do  you  know  one  Birks  ? 

A  Very  lately. 

^.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Higgins  ? 

A.  No,  I  never  heard  of  him  till  lately. 

^  Did  you  never  hear  of  any  of  thefe  people,  or  any  other 
perfons,   being  a  fecret  committee,  to  fucceed  the  fecret  com- 

V9L.  II.  G  g  niittee 
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•mlttee  of  the  London  Correfponding  Society  that  had  cxifled 
before  thefe  people  were  taken  up  ? 

A.  No,  I  never  did. 

^.  But  you  have  heard  that  there  was  a  fecret  committee  be- 
fore thefe  people  were  taken  up  ?    ^ 

A.  You  afked  me  as  to  a  committee  of  correfpondence. 

^.  Did  you  hear  that  Smith  or  Higgin?,  or  thefe  people,  had 
been  a  committee  of  correfpondence,  fmce  the  prifoner  was  taken 
up? 
.    A.  No. 

J^.  Upon  your  oath,  was  it  not  ftudioufly  kept  a  fecret  who 
were  members  of  that  fecret  committee  ? 

J.  I  don't  kno\v. 

^.  You  fay  there  was  a  fecret  committee  that  you  dixl  not 
know;  upon  your  oath,  do  you  know  the  reafon  why  their 
names  were  kept  fecret  ? 

A.  The  reafons  for  it  that  1  formed  myfelf  j  I  don't  know  any 
,other  reafon. 

^.  That  will  not  do.  Did  you  ever  fee  in  the  fociety  a  paper 
that  the  his  complain  of  one  thing,  and  the  outs  of  another,  and 
and  advifmg  you  to  get  arms  ? 

A.  I  never  faw  it  or  heard  of  it. 

j^.  Did  you  ever  fee  a  paper  called  "  The  Guillotine,  or 
George's  Head  in  a  Bafket  ?" 

A.  I  never  faw  it  or  heard  of  it. 

^  You  never  heard  that  letter  from  Sheffield  read  in  the  fo-- 
ciety  ? 

A.  I  never  heard  of  it,  till  it  was  in  the  Reports  of  the  Secret 
Committee. 

^  It  furprized  you  prodigioufly,  no  doubt  ? 

A.  No ;  not  that  I  ever  heard  of  it  before. 

^.  Did  you  ever  fee  the  addrefs  of  the  6th  of  Auguft,   1792  ? 

A.  Not  to  my  recolledtion  at  the  prefent  time.  Upon  what 
occafion  was  it  ? 

^.  That  addrefs  from  the  London  Correfponding  Society  to 
the  nation,  upon  the  fubjedl  of  not  petitioning  Parliament  any 
more  ? 

A-  I  might  have  feen  it,  but  I  cannot  fay. 

^j  Do  you  know  Carter  the  bill-fticker  ? 

A.  I  have  feen  him. 

^.  Did  he  flick  bills  up  for  you  ? 

a'  Not  that  I  know  of. 

^.  Hivd  you  ever  any  debate  in  your  fociety  about  paying  the 
cxpence  of  this  man's  profecution  ? 

A,  I  heard  about  his  receiving  money, 

^  He  lluck  them  up  in  the  night  ? 

A^  Not  that  I  know  of. 

^Do 
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^.  Do  ^'ou  conceive  the  proceedings  at  Chalk  Farm  as 
peaceable  and  orderly  proceedings  ? 

A.  I  do  not  conceive  there  is  any  thing  criminal  in  flicking 
up  a  bill,  it  depends  upon  the  contents  of  it;  and  as  to  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Chalk  Farm  I  don't  recollecfl:  them. 

^.   They  were,  as  far  as  you  recolleft,  peaceable  and  orderly  ? 

A,  The  tenor  of  the  condmR:  of  the  people  was  very  orderly. 

Lord  Prejidcnt.  Was  any  qu  eft  ion  put  upon  the  refolutions  ? 

A.  I  believe  there  was.  It  is  impoiTible  to  name  the  people 
-that  were  there. 

^,  Did  you  vote  for  them  ? 

A.  There  were  fo  many  there,  but  very  few  that  attended  to 
the  bufinefs  ;  and  thofe  who  have  abilities  attend  generally  to 
thofc  things. 

^  Did  you  vote  for  them  ? 

A.  I  dare  fay  I  did,  among  the  reft.     I  was  out  at  a  diftancc. 

^  And  you  do  vote  for  things  without  knowing  what  they 
are  ? 

A.  I  might ;  there  is  no  man  but  what  Is  fallible. 

^  Was  you  near  enough  to  hear  them  as  they  were  read  ? 

A.  I  was  at  a  confiderable  diftance, 

^.   How  did  you  vote  ? 

A.  By  holding  up  hands. 

.^  Did  you  vote  In  confequence  of  the  confidence  you  have 
in  fomebody ;  or  what  led  you  to  vote  for  fomething  you  did  not 
hear? 

A.  On  feeing  all  the  reft  vote,  I  voted  as  all  the  reft  did. 
Alexander  Wihi^sfivorn Examined  by  Mr.  Gibbs. 

^  Were  you  a  member  of  the  London  Correfponding  So- 
ciety ? 

A  Yes. 

^  Flow  long  were  you  a  member  ? 

A.  Between  two  and  three  years. 


j^  Do  you  know  Mr.  Hard)^,  the  prifc 
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J.  Yes,  I  do. 

fWhat  were  the  objects  of  the  foclety  ? 
Parliamentary  reform. 
^.  What  parliamentary  reform — in  what  part  of  the  Parlia- 
ment ? 

A.  \n  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

^  What  was  your  intention  as  to  any  other  branch  of  the 
government,  the  King,  or  the  Houfe  of  Lords  ? 
A.  Full  of  refpecfl,  honour,  and  fidelity. 
^  Your  Intention  was  only  to  procure  a  reformation  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  ? 
A.  Solely  fo- 

^  Had  you  any  reafon  to  think  that  any  other  members  of 
the  foclety  intended  any  thing  elfe  ? 

G  2;  2  A  Never. 
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A.  Never, 

§.  Was  it  the  intention  of  any  member  of  the  focicty  to  bring., 
about  this  by  force  ? 

A.  Never,  to  my  knowledge. 

^.  Would  you  have  continued  in  the  fociety  if  you  had» 
found  any  fuch  intention  ? 

A.  No,  not  for  a  moment. 

^.  Was  you  in  the  fociety  when  a  refolution  for  a  Convention 
pafTed  ? 

A.  No,  I  have  not  been  there  fmce. 

$1.  What  was  that  owing  to  ? 

A.  My  avocations  another  way  prevented  it. 

fWas  that  your  only  reafon  for  abfenting  yourfelf  ? 
Yes. 

fWhat  fort  of  a  character  does  Mr.  Hardy  bear  ? 
A  moft  amiable  charadler  indeed. 
^  Is  he,  from  what  you  have  heard,  a  good   member  o,( 
fociety  ? 
A.  He  is. 

Croji-examined  hy  Mr.  Bower. 

fWhat  may  your  bufinefs  be;  what  is  your  profeffion? 
A  dancing-mafter. 

^  Was  you  a  member  of  the  Conftitutional  Society? 

A.  Yes,  I  was  a  member  of  both  focieties. 

^  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  London  Correfponding 
Society  ? 

A.  Two  years. 

^.  How  long  in  the  Conftitutional  Society  ? 

A.  Very  foon  after  ;  I  wiflied  to  hear  a  great  many  clever  men 
fpeak  upon  the  fubjeil  of  politics,  as  I  could  not  go  to  ther 
Houfe  of  Parliament,  where  I  could  hear  more  clever  men  un-i 
doubtedly. 

^.  You  heard  a  great  many  clever  fpeeches  ? 

A.  As  they  ftruck  me. 

^.  Did  they  ftrike  you  as  fuch  ? 

A.  I  heard  one  or  tv/o  that  I  thought  clever. 

^  Upon  your  oath,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  I  was  mifr 
taken  ;  you  faid  you  went  there  to  hear  politics  ? 

A.  No,  I  faid  I  went  to  hear  clever  men. 

^  What  fubjeits  were  difcufied?  Were  any  difcufled  that  did 
not  relate  to  politics? 

A.  I  never  heard  any. 

^.  Upon  your  oath  did  you  expert  any  other  ? 

A.  It  was  called  the  Conftitutional  Society. 

^  That  is  no  reafon ;  you  faid  you  went  to  hear  clever  me« 
fpeak ;  upon  whai.  fubje6ls  did  you  expert  to  hear  them? 

A.  Upon  conftitutional  fubjedls. 

^  Tliofconly.f  '^' 

A,  Thofe 
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^.  Thofe  only. 

^.  Was  that  the  place  where  you  took  up  your  conftltutionat 
doftrines  ? 

A.  Long  before  that. 

J^;  From  the  newfpapers  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  fometimes  I  have  had  the  honour  of  being  in  the 
Honourable  Houfe  of  Commons. 

^.  Not  having  opportunities,  as  often  as  you  could  wifli,  to 
attend  the  Honourable  Houfe  of  Commons,  you  v^^ent  to  the  Con- 
flitutional  Society  to  make  up  that  deficiency  ? 

A.  No,  to  hear  w^hat  was  fa  id. 

^  Did  you  attend  frequently  ? 

A.  I  never  took  any  minutes.  You  may  be  better  informed 
than  me. 

^  Did  you,  upon  your  oath,  attend  weekly  ? 

A.  When  I  could  I  did.  I  might  for  a  month  ;  but  I  cannot 
fay,  upon  my  oath,  I  did  attehd  regularly.  I  attended  as  often  as 
I  could. 

^.  Were  you  at  all  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
fociety  ? 

A.  Very  little ;  I  never  looked  into  the  minutes. 

^  Did  you  hear  or  know  that  any  body  was  profecuted  for 
affifting  them  in  their  views  ? 

A.  Never. 

fYou  never  heard  of  one  William  Carter  ? 
No,  never  did. 

i^.  You  never  heard  then,  of  courfe,  that  Carter  was  ever  in 
ponfinement  ? 

A.  I  was  in  company  with  Mr.  Carter,  a  muucian,  at  the 
l^ondon  Coffee-houfe. 

^  Carter  the  bill-lticker  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  him.  I  have  heard  of  fuch  a  man,  but  he 
was  imprifoned  for  fticking  up  a  hand-bill.  I  never  faw  the 
man  in  my  life. 

^  You  never  heard  that  there  was  a  fubfcription  entered  into 
for  him  ? 

A.  Yes.  I  might  perhaps  give  a  guinea,  two  guineas,  or 
three  guineas,  or  five  guineas,  or  fome  fuch  thing,  to  releafa 
him,  or  for  the  afliftance  of  his  family. 

^  Though  you  never  knew  him  ? 

A.  I  don't  fay  I  gave  him  five  guineas  ;  but  I  may  have  done 
it  to  relieve  his  wife  and  family.  I  often  give  five  guineas,  and 
don't  know  who  I  give  it  to.. — You  want  to  confufe  me. 

^  No  fuch  thing,  fir ;  I  do  not  want  to  confufe  you.  The 
more  diftindl  you  give  your  evidence,  the  better  it  will  ferve 
my  purpofe.  You  have  told  me  that  you  gave  one,  two,  three, 
pr  five  guineas  I 

A.  I  only 
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A.  I  only  put  it  in  that  way,  meaning  that  I  had  fubfcnbed. 
I  might  give  him  a  few  fhillings,  or  I  might  give  fome  halfpence. 

^.  You  never  did,  upon  your  oath,  give  this  man  a  guinea? 

A.  No-,  to  m^'  recollection  I  don't  knov/  that  I  did.  I  gave 
150I.  to  the  Biitifh  fifhery,  which  I  call  fubfccibing  to  my 
country. 

^  Agiin  I  afk,  whether  you  did  or  not  fubfcribe  any  Turn  of 
money  to  that  man  then  in -confinement  for  flicking  up  bills  for 
this  fociety  ? 

A.  I  never  gave  to  that  man  in  particular  j  I  may  have  given 
to  the  woman  in  diftrefs. 

^^  To  whom  ? 

A.  That  I  don't  know. 

J^.  Nor  who  afked  you  for  it  ? 

A.  I  don't  knov/  ;  it  was  in  one  of  the  focieties. 

^  One  of  which  focieties  ? 

A.  One  of  the  London  Correfponding  Societies. 

^  Was  there  a  fubfcription  put  about  by  that  fociety  for  the 
relief  of  this  man  in  cuftody  ? 

A.  I  don't  know.     I  believe  there  was. 

^  Did  you  attend  one  or  more  of  the  focieties  ? 

A-  Two. 

9,  Where  ?  ' 

2.  At  ProcSlor's,  Covent  Garden. 

^,  Did  you  fubfcribe  there  ? 

A.  No,  it  was  in  Compton  Street. 

^.  What  divifion  was  that  you  belonged  to  ? 

j\  No.  2,  Compton  Street. 

^.  Did  you  go  into  Compton  Street  as  a  vifitor?    ^ 

A.  No,  I  believe  I  was  a  member. 

^.  Do  you  know  whether  you  was  ? 

A.  It  is  the  fame  fjciety- 

^.  The  fame  divifion  ? 

a:  No. 

f.  Did  you  belong  to  No.  2  ? 
Yes ;  and  No.  37,  Covent  Garden. 

^.  While  you  was  in  the  fociety  did  you  hear  of  the  fecrct 
committee  ? 

A.  No. 

^  Did  you  hear  of  a  committee  of  fecret  correfpondence  ? 

A.  Not  in  the  fociety;  I  have  heard  of  it  fincc  ;  for  I  have  not 
attended  fmce  ti'.e  Report  of  the  Committees. 

^.  Ti:en  of  courfe  you  knew  nothing  of  a  fecret  committee  ? 

A.  Never. 

^.  If  the  fecret  committee  had  been  mentioned  to  you,  it 
would  have  bc^n  a  maiter  of  furp.ize  ? 

A.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Lord  Frcfidcnt,  It  is  no  fuel ;  he  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Gihbs.  Have  you  heard  that  there  was  a  man  in  cuflody 
in  diftrefs  ? 
J.  Yes. 

fDid  you  know  his  name  ? 
I  did  not  recolle(5l  it  at  that  time. 

^  Was  he  not  reprefented  to  vou  as  an  object  of  diflrefs  ? 

A  Of  real  diftrefs. 

^.  Then  for  that  man  fo  in  prifon,  and  fo  in  diftrefs,  did  3'ou. 
fubfcribe  any  money  ? 

J.  I  believe  I  did.     I  cannot  charge  my  memory. 

^.  What  was  your  reafon  for  faying  you  might  have  givea 
one,  t\vo,  three,  or  five  guineas  ? 

J.  Bccaufe  I  would  as  foon  give  five  guineas  as  a  few  fhil- 
lins3;s  to  a  perfon  in  diftrefs. 

Lord  Prefident.  You  brought  yourfelf  into  a  fcrape  for  the  fake 
of  a  flourifh  ;  for  certainly  there  is  a  great  deal  of  duTerence  be- 
tween a  few  fhillings  and  five  guineas.  Let  me  give  you  one 
piece  of  advice  ;  when  you  are  upon  your  oath  never  fpeak  by  a 
metaphor. — How  much  did. you  give? 

J.  I  gave  a  hv/  fhillings — perhaps  half  a  crown. 

^.  It  would  have  been  vaftly  better  to  have  faid  fo  at  once. 
Do  you  recollecSt  how  many ;  will  jjou  (^.y  it  was  a  guinea,  or  that 
it  was  only  half  a  crown  ? 

A.  It  was  only  a  fev/  fhillings. 

^  How  many  fhillings  ;  was  it  under  five  ? 

J.  I  fuppofe  it  was  under  five. 

Mr.  Gibbs.  I  will  now  call  a  Gentleman  at  the  bar,  who  fays, 
he  knows  the  witnefs  perfeclly  well,  and  that  he  is  a  man  of  good 
character. 

Lord  Prefident.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  about  it.  I  am  fatif- 
fied. 

Archibald  Hunter/z^-ij;-;/. — Examined hy  Mr.  Gibss. 

^  Were  you  a  member  of  either  of  thofe  focieties-— the 
Conllitutional  or  the  London  Correfponding  ? 

A.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  London  Correfponding  So- 
ciety, I  believe,  about  twenty  months. 

^.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Hardy,  the  prifoner  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^.  What  divifion  were  you  a  member  of;  the  fame  divifion 
with  Mr.  Hardy  ? 

A.  Falways  underflood  Mr.  Hardy  belonged  to  the  ianie  di- 
vifion. 

^  What  was  the  object  of  your  fociety  ? 

A.  The  object  of  our  fociety  was  to  obtain  parliameiitary  re- 
form. 

f.  In  which  Houfe  of  Parliament  ? 
In  the  Houfe  of  Comn^ons. 

^,  W- })at 
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^.  What  was  your  intention  with  refpecl  to  the  Kin^  and 
the  Houfe  of  Lords  ? 

A.  That  they  fhould  remain  as  they  are.  I  never  underftood 
any  thing  elfe. 

^  Was  it  the  intention  of  any  of  the  members  of  the  fociety, 
that  you  know,  to  bring  about  this  reform  by  violence  and  force 
of  arms  ? 

A.  Force  of  arms  !  no,  moft  certainly  I  did  not  conceive  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  There  never  was  any  fuch  thing,  to  my 
knowledge.  I  never  heard  any  thing  of  force  of  arms  till  the 
Report  of  the  Secret  Committee. 

^  Was  it  the  intention  of  any  of  the  members  of  the  fo- 
eiety,  whom  you  know,  to  make  any  attack  upon  the  gorerri- 
ment  of  the  country  ? 

A,  No,  it  was  not. 

fWhat  charader  did  Mr.  Hardy  bear  ? 
A  peaceable,  refpedlable,  quiet  man. 
^.  Was  that  his  general  charadlier  ? 

A.  Yes,  for  what  I  know  of  him.  I  can  only  fpeak  frofn  the 
time  I  went  into  the  fociety. 

fHow  long  did  you  fay  that  was  ? 
About  twenty  months^ 
^  And  that  is  the  charader  he  bore  for  that  time  .? 
A.  Yes  ;  and  I  have  reafon  to  believe  he  deferved  it. 
^.  While  you  were  of  this  fociety,  did  Mr.  Hardy  ever  pro- 
duce to  the  divifion  any  letter  from  Sheffield  about  pikes  ? 
A.  No,  never. 

^;  Have  you  ever  known  of  his  communicating  any  fuch  letter 
to  the  fociety  ? 

A.  I  never  knew  of  any  fuch  thing. 

Crcfs-examined  by  Mr.  Law. 
$).  You  never  heard  of  the  letter  from  Sheffield  about  pikes  ? 
A.  No. 

fYou  never  heard  that  letter  ? 
I  never  was  in  office. 

^  Have  you  never  heard  the  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^.  Did  you  read  it  there  ? 

y.  Yes. 

^  Do  you  continue  a  member  of  the  London  Correfponding 
Society  at  this  moment  ? 

A.   Yes ;  I  do. 

^.  Did  you  ever  fee  a  paper  like  that  circulated  (the  ins  and 
the  outs)  ? 

A,  I  never  have  before  now.  I  have  heard  of  it,  but  never 
faw  it  before. 

j^.  Who  introduced  you  into  the  fociety  ? 

A^  Arcla- 


larh 
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A  relation  of  mine. 

Has  he  a  name  ? 

Yes;  Jofeph  Hunter.     He  lives  in  Old  Compton  Street. 

Did  you  attend  the  meetings  pretty  conftant  ? 

No  ;  I  was  frequently  out  of  town.     I  did  not  attend  regu- 


^.  What  is  your  bufmefs  ? 
^  A.  None  at  all. 
^  May  I  afk  you  how  you  get  your  living  ? 
A.  I  am  an  independent  man. 
^.  Mortgages,  or  land,  or  what  ? 

A.  Sometimes  my  property  is  in  the  ftocks,  and  fometimes  in 
qiy  pocket. 

fWas  you  at  the  Globe  Tavern  or  at  Chalk  Farm  ? 
Yes.   ^ 
^.  Was  you  at  the  Conflitutional  Society  on  the  2d  of  May, 
when  Mr.  Wharton  was  in  the  chair  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recoiled  I  ever  was  prefent  when  Mr.  Wharton 
was  in  the  chair. 

fBut  was  you  there  or  not  on  the  2d  of  May? 
I  cannot  fay ;  I  never  was  at  any  meeting  of  the  Conftitu- 
tjonal  Society  at  all. 

^.  Did  you  ever  dine  as  a  gueft  with  the  Conftitutional  So- 
ciety ? 

A.  Never. 

i^.   You  have  been  at  the  Globe  Tavern  ? 

A  Yes. 

3.  Was  you  at  Chalk  Farm  ? 

A.  Yes.  ^ 

^.  You  heard  the  refoiutions  at  thofe  places  ? 

A.  Yes. 

fThe  objeift  of  the  fociety  was  peaceable,  you  fay  ? 
Yes. 
^.  Did  you  hear  the  refoiutions  at  Chalk  Farm  read  ? 
A.  I  heard  them  read,  but  did  not  attend  to  them. 
^  Did  you  vote  for  them  ? 
y^  No,  I  did  not  vote  for  them. 
^.  How  came  it  you  did  not  vote  for  them  ? 
A.  Merely  from  that  inattention  that  pervades  my  v/hole  con- 
duit, perhaps. 

j^.  Did  you  vote  againft  them  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

^  You  took  no  part  in  them  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

^.  Did  they  dine  and  fup  at  your  divifion  ? 

A.  I  believe  there  was  a  mixture  of  divifioj^. 

^   Where  did  you  fup  that  night  ? 

A.  At  No.  3,  Compton  Street,  Soho, 

Vol,  IL  ^  h  ■  ^  Was 
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^  Was  Mr.  Thelwall  there  ? 

A  He  wr.s. 

^  Do  you  recolle<5l  that  any  fongs  were  fung  there  ? 

J,  I  believe  there  were,  but  I  do  not  recolleft  the  purport  of 
them. 

^  What  was  your  bufinefs  when  you  condefcended  to  follow 
any? 

jf.  It  is  fo  long  ago  I  can  hardly  recolleft. 

^  Sir,  tell  rhe  ferioufly  what  bufinefe  you  were  in  when  you 
followed  a  bufinefs  ? 

yf.  I  was  a  perfumer. 

fWas  you  not  a  hair-dreJTer  ? 
Yes. 

fHad  you  forgot  that  circumftance  ?  ' 

I  thought  perfumer  fufficient. 

^  Why  did  not  you  tell  me  that  at  firft  ?  How  long  is  it 
fmce  you  have  done  bufinefs  as  a  hair-dreffer  ? 

y^.  I  think  fince  I  left  the  bufinefs  and  profeflion  of  a  hair- 
drefler  it  is  about  twelve  years,  to  the  beft  of  my  recolledlion.  I 
am  not  fure. 

^  How  long  is  it  fince  you  ceafed  to  be  a  perfumer  ? 

yf.  About  the  fame  time  ;  about  twelve  years  ago. 

^  Having  a  perfe6l  recollection  that  you  was  a  hair-drefTer 
and  a  perfumer,  hoAV  came  you  to  tell  me  it  was  fo  long  ago  you 
could  not  recolleft  ? 

yf.  I  did  not  fay  fo. 

Mr.  Law,  I  appeal  to  his  Lordfliip. 

LonI  Prefident.  He  faid  it  was  fo  long  ago  fince  he  was  in 
bufinefs,  that  he  did  not  recolle6f  what  bufinefs  he  was. 

Mr.  Law.  I  fhall  not  afk  him  another  queftion. 

Alexander  Frazer /worn. — Examined  by  Mr.  Gibbs. 

^  What  bufinefs  are  you,  Mr.  Frazer  ? 

J!  a  tailor. 

^  Are  you  a  member  of  the  London  Correfpoiiding  or  Con- 
ftitutional  Societies  ? 

y/.  I  have  been  a  member  of  tlie  London  Correfponding  So- 
ciety. 

^.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  it  ? 

yf.  About  ten  months. 

.^.  When  did  you  ceafe  to  be  a  member  ? 

J.  In  April,  1793. 

^  What  was  the  obje6l  of  the  fociety  ? 

A  Parliamentary  reform. 

i^.  In  v/hat  part  of  Parliament  ? 

J.  The  Commons  Houfe. 

^  What  was  your  intenti(?n  as  to  the  King  or  Houfe  of 
Lords  ? 

J.  Nothing  at  all, 

■    ^  Did 
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^.  Did  you  ever  collect  from  any  of  the  members  of  the 
focicty  that  they  had  any  other  intention  than  that  of  reform  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  ? 

A.  I  never  did. 

^.  Did  you  ever  colle6l  from  any  of  them  that  it  v^^as  their 
intent  to  efFe6l  this  purpofe  by  violence  ? 

A.  No;  it  could  not  be  done  by  violence. 

^.  No,  I  know  it  could  never  be  done  by  violence,  but  do 
you  know  if  any  of  them  had  any  idea  of  attempting  it  by  vio- 
lence ? 

A.  No.  I  would  have  had  no  concern  with  them  if  that  had 
been  their  object. 

^.  Had  you  any  intention  to  overturn  the  government  of  the 
country  ? 

A.  No. 

^  Do  you  know  Mr.  Hardy,  the  prifoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  Yes. 

J^.  What  was  his  character  \ 

A.  An  unblemifhed  charafter.  *^ 

^.  Is  that  his  general  charadler  ? 

A.  I  believe  his  moral  charafter  is  really  exemplary. 
Crofs-examincd  by  Mr.  Gar  row. 

^  You  ceafed  to  be  a  member  in  April,   1793  ? 

A.  Yes.- 

^  And  fmce  that  you  have  not  been  prefent  at  any  of  the 
tranfaftions  of  this  fociety  ? 

A.  No. 

Mr.  Garrow.  Then  I  will  not  give  you  any  further  trouble, 

William  BARCLAv/io-orw. — Examined  by  Afr.  Gibbs. 

fMr.  Barclay,  what  are  you  ? 
A  fhoemaker. 
.^   Vv^here  do  you  live  ? 
A.  In  Duke's  Court,  Drury  Lane, 
i^.   How  long  have  you  lived  there? 
A.  Near  thirty  years'. 
.9.  Do  you  know  the  prifoner  at  the  bar  ? 
A.   Yes. 

^  How  long  have  you  knovm  him  ? 
A.  I  have  known  him  fifteen  years. 
^  Were  you  ever  connected  with  him  ? 
,A.  Yes;  he  was  foreman  tome  for  feven  years. 
^.  How  long  is  it  fince  he  was  a  f^rvant  of  yours  ? 
A.  Three  years. 

f  During  that  time  what  charaiter  did  he  bear  ? 
A  very  good  one. 
fl  mean  as  to  peace  and  ord.T  ? 
Never  any  thing  elfc. 

H  h  2  ^  Is 
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J^.  Is  he  of  a  peaceable  orderly  difpofition,  or  quite  the  con- 
trary ? 

A.  Always  a  very  quiet  man. 

J>.  Were  you  a  member  of  either  of  thefe  focieties  ? 

2  No. 

^.  Have  you  ever  been  at  either  of  them  ? 

ZNo. 
The  Rev,  Thomas  Oi.ive'^  fworn.^— Examined  hy  Mr.  Gibb-s. 

^.  You  are  a  clerjrV'Tian  ? 

A.  I  am  a  diflenting  minlfter. 

^.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Hardy  ? 

A.  I  have  known  Air.  Hardy,  the  prifoner  at  the  bar,  between 
three  and  four  years.  I  accidentally  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Hardy  by  (topping  at  a  hcufe  during  a  fhower  of  rain.  I 
found  his  converfatlon  very  agreeable. 

fWhat  character  has  he  borne  from  that  time  ? 
I  v/ill  fpeak  a  few  words,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  very 
fhortly.  Finding  him  very  agreeable  In  cOnverfation,  and 
fpeaking  like  a  very  furious  man,  I  enquired  his  addrefs.  He 
told  me,  No,  9,  Piccadilly,  where  I  have  called  upon  him;  and 
we  fomctimes  talked  on  religious  fubjefts,  and  fometimes  on 
political  fubjects.  At  one  time  he  (hewed  me  a  paper  of  refo-s 
lutions,  with  his  name  figned  to  it.  I  afked  him  the  ultimate 
end  they  had  In  view  in  their  meetings.  He  faid  a  reform  in 
Parliament,  in  the  Houfe  of  Common?,  upon  the  fame  principle 
as  Mr.  William  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  entered  into  in 
1782.  I  have  often  enquired  and  tried  to  fuck  out  what  was  the 
intent  of  the  fociety.  When  I  heard  thefe  Reports  of  the  Com- 
mittee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  I  fpoke  to  him  on  the  fubjedt, 
and  he  told  me,  the  view  of  the  fociety  was  by  all  means  to  ob- 
tain a  reform,  on  conftitutional  principles,  in  a  peaceable  wdv. 

Lord  Prefideyit.  Since  the  Report?   Where  did  you  fee  him? 

J.  I  faw  Mr.  Hardy  at  his  own  houfe. 

^.  Since  the  Report? 

A.   Yes,  I  believe  it  v/as.     I  am  not  certain. 

Mr.  Gihhs.  What  time  was  It  ? 

A.  It  might  be  the  beginning  of  June,  or  May ;  I  am  not 
fure ;  but  1  was  In  the  habit  of  calling  upon  him,  as  a  neigh- 
bour, as  I  have  gone  paft. 

^.  Do  you  remember  the  time  when  Mr.  Hardy  was  taken 
up? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  the  date.  I  remember  calling  there, 
and  I  was  Informed  by  his  wife  of  his  being  taken  up.  The 
poor  woman  was  in  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  was  very  111, 

^.  She  isdeadfmce? 

X  Yes,  (he  Is. 

^  You  are  not  certain  when  it  was  ? 

A.  I  think 
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A.  I  think  it  was  in  the  month  of  May. 

^.  Are  j-ou  a  member  of  either  of  thefe  focieties  ? 

A.  I  never  was  a  inember  of  any  political  fociety  whatever.  I 
never  was  in  any  political  fociety. 

^.  During  the  time  you  have  known  Mr.  Hardy,  what  has 
been  his  charaiter  ;  as  a  peaceable  man,  or  the  contrary  ? 

A.  I  conceived,  from  my  firil  acquaintance  with  him,  that  he 
was  a  man  of  few  words,  of  a  very  humble,  peaceable  difpofition. 
I  have  had  no  occafion  to  alter  my  opinion;  I  believe  him  to  be 
an  honeft  man,  and  I  believe  him  to  be  a  fmcere  Chriftian,  and 
when  I  fay  that,  I  believe  he  is  one  that  fears  God  and  honours 
the  King. 

^.  Have  you  feen  him  often  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  have. 

j^.  You  told  me  you  had  taken  pains  to  draw  his  opinion  from 
him  ? 

A.  I  have,  aiid  I  believe  further,  I  f[3eak  with  fome  degree  of 
confidence,  I  believe  I  was  in  the  conndcnce  of  Mr.  Hardy  as  a 
friend. 

Crofs-exa?nlned hy  Mr.  Attorney  General. 

^.  You  did  not  belong  to  any  of  thefe  focieties  ? 

A'.  No,  I  did  not. 

^.  L)id  you  ever  fee  a  paper  of  the  proceedings  of  Chalk 
Farm,  with  Mr.  Hardy's  name  ? 

A.  Never. 

^.  ])id  you  ever  fee  a  paper  with  the  proceedings  of  the  20th 
of  January,  1794? 

A.  I  cannot  recollect. 

f,  I  will  fhew  it  you  ?   (Jhews  it  him) 
I  don't  know  that  I  ever  faw  it  before. 

j^.  Did  he  ever  (hew  you  the  Rights  of  Man;  do  you  know 
that  Mr.  Hardy  ever  colle^fled  money  to  fupport  the  publication 
of  Paine's  Rights  of  Man  ? 

A.  I  don't  knov/  that  he  ever  did  favour  them,  or  publifli  any 
thing  of  the  kind ;  as  I  was  going  to  obferve,  when  I  can  call 
upon  any  poor  perfon  that  is  afHi£ted,  to  do  them  any  good,  i  do ; 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  preaching  four  fermons  in  a  week;  I  have 
fo  much  to  do  that  I  cannot  trouble  my  head  about  politics. 

^.  Have  you  ever  read  Paine's  Rights  of  Man  ? 

A.  I  have  {qqyv  it,  but  never  read  it  through. 

^  Do  you  know  Mr.  Bogue  of  Portfmouth,  a  diflentiag  mi- 
nifter  ? 

A.  1  have  heard  of  fuch  a  man. 

.^  Do  you  know  that  he  had  any  correfpondence  with  Mr. 
Harxiy  ? 

A.'  1  cannot  recollect;  I  think  that  he  did  mention  Mr.  Bogue's 
nai«e. 

^  Do 
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^.  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Hardy  telling  you,  Mr.  Bogue  had 
defired  you  to  take  care  of  his  papers  ? 

A.  No.  _ 

^.  Do  you  rememher  Mr.  Hardy  Tiying  any  thing  about  him-? 

A.  I  have  heard  hijn  fay  that  he  knew  him,  and  he  was  a  wor- 
thy good  man,  or  fjmething  to  that  purpofe. 

^.  Had  not  you  the  curioftty  to  enquire  what  Mr.  Hardy  in 
London  had  to  do  with  Mr.  Bogue,  a  diflenting  minifter,  in  the 
country  ? 

A.  No. 

^.  Did  Mr.  Hardy  ever  tell  you  he  went  to  fee  any  convi6ls 
on  board  any  fhip  ? 

A.  No,  he  never  did. 

ipj  Nor  that  he  faw  Mr.  Bogue  at  that  time  ? 

A.  No  ;  the  chief  I  know  of  Mr.  Hardy  is  ferious  converfation, 
touching  the  beft  things. 

^  You  know  nothing  about  Chalk  Farm;  you  know  nothing 
about  Paine's  Rights  of  Man  ? 

A.  We  have  fpoke  together  on  parliamentary  reform. 

^.  You  have  read  Paine's  Rights  of  Man  ? 

a:  Yes. 

^.  Do  you  find  any  thing  about  honouring  the  King  in  Paine's 
works  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  there  is. 

You  was  much  in  Mr.  Hardy's  confidence  ? 
T.  It  is  natural  they  iliould  put  fome  confidence  in  men  of  our 
defcription,  efpeciaily  if  they  are  men  of  character. 

^  He  did  not  tell  you  any  thing  about  Chalk  Farm,  or  the 
proceedings  at  the  Globe  Tavern,  or  any  thing  elfe  refpecling  the 
London  Correfponding  Society  ? 

A.  No. 

Daniel  SruARTyxf^jr;; Examined  by  Mr.  Gibbs. 

^  I  believe  you  are  Secretary  to  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
the  People  ? 

A.  I  have  a6led  as  fecretary  to  the  committee  of  the  Friends 
of  the  People. 

ip_.  Did  you  ever  happen  to  fee  Mr.  Hardy  ? 

A.  I  have  feen  him  many  years  ago,  but  never  had  occafion 
to  fpeak  to  him  till  about  December,   1792. 

^.  Upon  what  occafion  did  you  meet  him  then  ? 

A.  The  London  Correfponding  Society  fent  a  letter  to  the 
Friends  of  the  People  ;  when  the  letter  was  anfwered,  I  carried 
the  anfwer  myf^lf  to  Mr.  Hardy's  houfe ;  and  from  that  time, 
in  paffing  by  in  Piccadilly  frequently,  I  called  in  at  his  fliop,  jull 
to  afk  about  the  fociety. 

.^.  Had  you  ever  any  converfation  v,^ith  him  upon  the  object 
of  tne  London  Correfponding  Society  ? 

A.  Very 
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J.  Very  frequently. 

^.  Wliat  did  he  tell  you  the  object  of  the  foclety  was  ?•■ 

A.  He  always  told  me  the  fole  objeft  of  the  fociety  was  par- 
liamentary reform  in  tbe  Houfe  of  Commons. 

<^.  Did  he  ever  converfe  with  you  upon  the  way  in  which  he 
wifhed  that  reform  to  be  brought  about  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Gibbs.  The  crime  the  prifoner  is  charged  with  is  his  hav- 
ing in  his  mind  the  compaffing  the  King's  death  ;  and  in  order  to 
trace  cat  that  intention,  I  am  a/king  as  to  the  difpofition  of  his 
mind  upon  that  fubjedf. 

Lord  Prefidcnt.   What  the  tenor  of  his  converfation  was. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  cannot  fay  I  think  that  ought  to  be 
put. 

Mr.  Gibbs.  What  were  the  means  by  which  you  underftood 
from  him  that  the  Correfponding  Society  wifhed  to  bring  about 
this  end  ? 

A.  I  always  underftood  him,  that  the  beft  means  were  to  in- 
form the  people  of  the  bad  ftate  of  the  rcprefentation,  and  get  a 
number  of  members  to  the  fociety;  that  by  petitions  to  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  and  a  refpe(5fable  number  of  fignatures, 
they  might  be  induced  to  attend  to  it,  and  thereby  it  might  be 
brought  about. 

^.  Did  you  fee  him  at  any  time  after  this  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  fmce  that  time,  till  the  time  he  was  taken  up,  I  was 
in  the  habit  of  calling  upon  him  two  or  more  times  in  a  week, 
principiilly  from  motives  of  curiofity,  and  the  converfation  was 
generally  about  the  fociety,  and  about  the  reform;  that  fubjeit 
always  formed  the  bafis  of  our  converfation. 

^  Did  he  appear  to  have  great  confidence  in  you  ? 

A.  We  talked  very  freely  upon  that  fubjecl  ;  we  never  could 
agree  upon  that  point.  He  was  always  determined  that  the  Duke 
of  Richmond's  plan  would  be  the  plan  at  lafl ;  and  I  ufed  to  fay 
I  thought  it  would  not. 

^  Had  you  any  talk  with  him  about  the  propofition  for  a 
Convention  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  certainly  objeil  to  that  queflion  being 
put. 

Lord  Prefident.  How  would  you  wifli  to  have  the  queflion 
put  ?  You  might  afk  him  firft  if  he  knew  any  thing  of  this 
Convention. 

A.  I  think  upon  fome  particular  occafion  he  did  mention  it. 

Mr.  Gibbs.  Do  you  think  he  had  confidence  in  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

i^.  Had  you  any  converfation  with  him  about  any  Convention  ? 

A.  I  don't  exactly  recollect  that;  but  I  don't  doubt  that  i  had. 

^  During  the  time  you  have  kaown  him,  what  character  has 
he  borne .'' 

A.  From 
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A.  From  others,  and  my  own  obrervatfon,  I  thoughf  him  a 
man  very  peaceable  ;  and  the  bft  man  in  the  world  that  I  fliould 
have  thought  gLiilty  of  any  improper  condudt. 

^.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  co!le£ling  from  him, 
whether  it  v/as  his  obje£t  to  bring  this  end  about  by  peaceable 
means,  or  the  contrary  ? 

J.  I  never  heard  him  mention  violent  means  at  all ;  quite  the 
reverfe.  I  have  always  heard  him  fay  that  he  v/iflied  it  to  be 
brought  about  by  peaceable  means. 

Crofs-exam'med  by  Mr.  Attorney  General. 

^  You  are  fecretary  to  the  committee  pf  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People  r 

A.  Yes  ;  I  am  fecretary  to  the  fecret  committee. 

^  You  know  there  is  a  fociety  called  the  Society  for  Confti- 
tutional  Information  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  as  fecretary  to  the  Society  of  the  _ 
Friends  of  the  People,  to  know  that  the  latter  fociety  rejected 
all  CO)  refpondence  with  the  former  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^.  Do  you  happeji  to  knov/  that  the  prifoner  at  the  bar  was  an 
aflbciated  member  of  that  fociety  ? 

A.  I  never  knew  that  he  was. 

^.  Then  you  being  a  fecretary  to  the  committee  of  the  fo- 
ciety, the  Friends  of  the  People  having  rejefted  all  correfpond- 
ence  with  the  Conftitutional  Society,  you  never  knew  that  the 
prifoner  was  an  aflbciated  member  with  the  Conftitutional  So- 
ciety ? 

A.  I  never  knew  it. 

^  Did  you  ever  know  any  thing  of  a  letter  from  Lord  John 
Rullel  to  your  fociety  ? 

A.  Yes. 

i^.  Do  you  remember  any  correfpondence  between  your  fo- 
ciety and  the  fociety  at  Sheffield  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^  Was  it  in  the  month  of  May,  1792  ? 

J.  I  think  the  firft  letter  was. 

^.  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  your  fociety  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Conftitutional  Society,  whofe  correfpondence  with  your  fo- 
ciety they  had  rejecSted,  faying,  they  would  hav£  nothing  more 
to  do  with  the  Friends  of  the  People,  becaufe  they  were  not 
following  the  principles  of  the  Rights  of  Man  ? 

A.  No. 

^  Do  you  recoUeil  the  reafon  why  the  Friends  of  the  People 
would  have  nothing  to  Ao  with  the  Conftitutional  Society  ? 

A.  Many  reafons  were  afligned  in  anfwer  to  it. 

j^.  On  account  of  their  having  adopted  Mr,  Paine's  great 
plaii  of  reform  ? 

A,  I  believe 
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J.  I  believe  It  wa?. 

^  Did  you  fee  the  London  Correfponding  Society's  addrefs 
of  the  6th  of  Auguft,  1792  ? 

A  No. 

^.  Have  you  feen  the  refolutions  of  the  20th  of  January, 
1794  ? 

A  I  have. 

^.  Have  you  feen  their  refolutions  at  Chalk  Farm  ? 

J.  Yes,  Ihave. 

^.  Thcv  wrote  to  your  fociety  about  a  Convention  ? 

A.  Our  fociety  declined  it. 

^.  I  believe  your  fociety  had  fome  correfpondence  with  the 
London  Correfponding  Society,  during  all  thefe  proceedings  ? 

A.  I  believe  there  was  a  letter  with  their  plan. 

^  Do  I  underftand  you  that  you  never  heard  of  the  prifoner 
at  the  bar  beins;  an  alTociated  member  of  the  Conflitutional  So- 
ciety, whofe  correfpondence  with  you  you  rejected,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  addrefs  of  the  6th  of  Auguft,  and  knowing  nothing 
of  the  proceedings  of  January  the  20th  ? 

A.  That  is  all. 

i^.  Look  at  that ;  is  that  the  proceedings  of  your  fociety  ? 

A.  Yes.   ■ 

^.  Perhaps  you  could  inform  me  whether  all  thefe  Gentle- 
men, whofe  names  appear  here,  v/ere  members  of  the  Conflitu- 
tional Society  ? 

A.  I  believe  not;  fome  of  them  were  withdrav/n. 

^  Afcer  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  had  re- 
je6ted  correfpondence  with  the  Conflitutional  Society,  by  their 
letter,  indivkluals  remained  members  of  both  focieties  ? 

A.  I  don't  know,  but  I  believe  there  were  Gentlemen  who 
were  members  of  both. 

Mr.  Gibhs,  What  objections  did  the  Friends  of  the  People 
take  to  that  letter  ? 

A.  I  really  cannot  fay,  for  I  never  v/as  prefcnt  at  any  of  the 
meetings  of  the  fociety. 

JoHX  CARKfiucrn. — Examined  by  AIi\  GiBBS. 

fAre  you  a  member  of  thefe  focieties  ? 
I  am  not. 
^  How  long  have  you  known  the  prifoner  at  the  bar  ? 
A.  Upv/ards  of  tv/enty  years. 
^  Have  you  known  him  well  during  that  time  ? 
A.   Yes. 

^  What  has  been  his  character  ? 
A.  A  peaceable,  honeft,  worthy  man. 

i^.  Was  he  a  man  at  all   likely  to  commit  any  violence,  or 
V/a's  he  a  peaceable,  fober  man,  who  loved  order  r 
Mr.  G arrow.  I  object  to  that  queltion. 
.  Vol.  II.  li  Lord 


Lord  Prcfident.  You  arc  to  afk  to  his  general  chara(fter,  «nd 
leave  the  Jury  to  judge  upon  that.  I  muft  fay,  I  have  known  it 
afked  many  times,  and  I  have  objefted  to  it  myfelf. 

John  STEVENSONyicorw. — Esam'ined  by  Af?-.  GiBBS. 

^.  What  bufinefs  are  you  ? 

A.  A  coal-merchant. 

^.  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Hardy  ? 

A  About  eight  or  nine  years. 

^  Are  you  a  member  of  either  of  thefe  focieties  ? 

A.  I  never  was. 

^  What  character  has  he  borne  during  the  eight  or  nine  years 
you  have  known  him  ? 

y/.  I  always  confidered  him  as  a  fobtr,  honeft,  quiet,  peace- 
able man. 

^.  Have  you  known  him  well  during  thefe  eight  or  nine 
years  ? 

J.  Yes.  When  he  lived  with  Mr.  Barclay,  of  whom  I  had 
my  boots  and  fhoes,  I  always  confidered  him  as  a  man  of  mild 
principles ;  a  quiet  peaceable  man.  As  to  moral  chara6ter,  I 
know  of  no  man  that  goes  beyond  him. 

J^  Has  tliat  been  his  general  charadler  ? 

J.  Yes ;  as  far  as  I  know  it  has. 

Alexander  Gregg  /worn — Examined  by  Mr,  Gibbs. 

^.  What  are  you  ? 

A\  a  bookbinder. 

^.  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Hardy,  the  prifoner  at  the 
bar? 

J.  Seven  years  laft  May. 

3.  Have  you  lived  in  the  fame  houfe  with  him  at  any  time  ? 

A  No. 

^  Have  you  known  him  intimately  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^.  What  has  been  his  chara^ber  during  thofe  feven  years  that 
j'^ou  have  known  him  ? 

A.  Always  a  fob er  and  real  good  man. 

J^,  Has  he  been  peaceable  and  orderly  ? 

A.  Yes,  as  flir  as  I  can  fay. 

i^.  Have  you  known  him  conftantly  ? 

J.  Yes. 

^.  Has  this  been  his  general  chara-iler  ? 

A.  It  hasj  ?s  far  as  I  have  ever  heard. 

Crr.js-examimd  by  Mr.  ATTORNEY  Gp.KEXAL. 

^,  Were  you  a  member  of  the  London  Correfponding  Society? 

A.  No ;  1  never  in  my  life  entered  the  threfiiold  of  any  of 
them. 

William  Hendersgn/uwtz. — Examined  ly  Mr.  Gibbs. 

j^  What  are  you  ? 

../.  A  dealer 
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yf.  A  dealer  in  eggs. 

^.  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Hardy  ? 
^.  About  twenty  years. 
^  Have  you  known  him  well  that  time  ? 
J.  Perfeaiy  well. 

^.  What  character  has  he  borne  during  that  time  ? 
y/.  ~A  very  good  one  ;  a  fober,  fcdate,  honeft  man. 
i^.  Is  he  of  a  peaceable  difpofition  ? 
yf.  I  never  heard  any  thing  to  the  contrary, 
^.  Are  you  a  member  of  either  of  thefe  focieties  f 
J:  No. 

Mr.  Jttorney  General.  I  will  not  give  you  any  trouble. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  SrEVEtiS /worn. — Examined  by  Mr,  GlBES^, 
i^.  You  are  a  minilter,  I  believe  ? 
A  I  am. 

.1^;  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Hardy  ? 
A.  Ever  fince  I  came  to  London.     Seven  years. 
i£.  Have  you  known  him  well  during  that  time  ? 
A.  Pretty  conftantly. 

1^.  He  attended  your  congregation  conftantly  ? 
A.  Yes ;  he  was  a  member  before  I  came  to  it,  and  he  h^ 
ftaid  there  ever  fince. 

^  During  that,  time  what  charavfter  has  he  borne  ? 
A.  A  very  refpeilable  one. 

fin  all  refpefts  ? 
So  far  as  I  know  of  him. 

fAs  far  as  you  have  heard  what  Is  his  general  chara<Sler  ? 
His  general  chara<5ler  among  our  congregation  is  much  to 
his  honour,  and,  I  believe,  as  a  man  of  confcience  both  towards 
God  and  man. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  You  are  not  a  member  of  the  London 
Correfponding  Society  ? 

A.  I  never  was  a  member  of  any  fuch  focicty. 

Peter  Macbean  yiwr«. — Examined  by  T^fr.  Gibes. 
^.  How  long  have  you  known  the  prifoner  at  the  bar,  Mr« 
Hardy  ? 

A.  I  have  knovm  him  about  feventeen  years, 

^.  What  are  you? 

A.  A  fhoemaker. 

^  During  thofe  feventeen  years  have  you  known  him  well  ? 

A.  Yes  J  we  have  been  very  intimate. 

f  During  that  time  what  character  has  he  borne  ? 
A  very  amiable  charadter,  both  in  civil  and  religious  fo- 
ciety. 

fDo  you  fpeak  from  your  own  knowledge  of  him  ? 
From  my  own  knowledge. 
^  What  is  his  general  character  among  others  ? 
A'  A  peaceable,  quiet,  well-difpofcd  man> 

I  i  2.  ^  Arc 
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^.  Are  you  a  member  of  either  of  thefe  focieties,  the  Lon(2on 
or  Conftitutional  Society  ? 

A.  No.  _ 

Qrofs -examined by  Mr.  Attorn eyGeneral. 

^.  How  long  have  you  ceafed  to  be  fo  ? 

A  I  have  ceafed  to  be  fo  thefe  two  years,  through  an  indifpo- 
fition  of  body.     I  was  laid  up  with  the  gout. 

^.  What  divifion  did  you  ufe  to  attend  ? 

J.  When  I  did  attend,  I  attended  No.  8. 

^.  Where  was  that  ? 

A'.  The  Blue  Pofts  in  the  Haymarket. 

^.  Did  you  ever  attend  any  other  divifion  ? 
•  A.  Not  regularly.     I  have  attended    Mr.  Hardy's  divifion, 
No.  2,  Covent  Garden. 

i^.  Do  you  ever  recolle6l  coming  to  any  refolutions  about 
Paine's  Rights  of  Man  ? 

A.  No. 

^.  When  did  you  ceafe  to  be  a  member  of  the  fociety  ? 

A.  About  two  years  ago,  or  thereabout. 

^.  Do  you  remember"  your  fociety  writing  to  the  Society  for 
'Conftitutional  Information,  defiring  to  have  fome  members  affo- 
ciated  with  them  ? 

A.  Yes. 

fDo  you  remember  your  fociety  fubfcribing  for  Mr,  Paine  ? 
No ;  in  my  divifion  I  do  not. 

^.  Then  you  do  not  recolleil:  any  thing  about  your  divifion 
fubfcribing  to  Paine's  Rights  of  Man  ? 

A.  No,  not  in  the  leaft. 

3.  Did  you  ever  meet  at  the  Bell,  in  E^xeter  Street  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^  Who  was  your  delegate  there  ? 

A.  We  had  no  delegates  there. 

,^   Who  was  your  delegate  ?  '     • 

'     A.  We  had  no  delegate  at  all. 

i^.  Was  it  not  a  meeting  of  delegates  at  the  Bell  ? 

A.  No;  we  divided  from  the  Bell. 

^.  But  before  you  divided  from  the  Bell,  who  was  your  dele- 
gate of  that  divifion  ? 

A.  We  had  no  delegates  at  that  time. 

^  Did  you  belong  to  it  at  the  firft  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  was  there  from  the  very  firft. 

fWho  was  your  chairman  at  the  firft  meeting  ? 
I  am  not  certain  whether  it  was  Mr.  Margarot  or  fome- 
body  elfe.     I  cannot  pofitively  fay. 

i^.  You  know  M  r,  Margarot  very  well  ? 

>.-Yes.  ^  [ 

^.  He  is  a  man  of  a  very  peaceable  and  civil  difpofition  ? 

A.  Yes, 
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A.  Yes,  as  far  as  I  know.  I  have  very  little  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Margaret. 

■•  ^  Do  you  recollect  the  other  members  at  the  Bell  in  Exeter 
Street  ?  Who  v/cre  the  firft  members  ;  was  Mr.  Hardy  one  of 
them  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^  Do  you  recolleft  any  other  perfons  who  were  the  firft  mem- 
bers of  the  London  Corrtfponding  Society  ? 

A.  Yes ;  there  v/as  one  of  the  name  of  Blake,  and  feveral* 
others ;  and  a  man  of  the  name  of  Gow,  who  is  dead  and  gone. 

.^.  Any  body  elfe? 

A.  I  do  not  recolledl. 

^  How  many  of  you  met  at  firft  at  the  Bell  in  Exeter  Street  ? 
What  was  the  greateft  number  i" 

A.  The  whole  of  the  number,  I  fuppofe,  might  be  30  or  40. 

^  Do  you  mean  to  fwear  to  this  purport,  that  you  recolle<3: 
no  more  than  thefe  ? 

A.  The  firft  time  I  was  there,  to  the  beft  of  my  recolledlion, 
there,  might  be  twenty. 

^  You  are  iworn  to  fpeak  the  truth,  and  I  defire  you  to  re- 
collect the  names  of  all  of  them  that  you  know.  You  are  furc 
Margarot  was  one  ? 

A.  No,  I  cannot  be  fure. 

^  Do  you  recolIe61:  a  man  of  the  name  of  Merry  ? 

A.  I  .believe  there  was  a  Mr.  Merry. 

^.   Any  body  elfe? 

A.  Mr.  Dowling. 

^.  Were  there  any  clergymen  among  you  ? 

A.  No. 

^  Were  there  any  phyficians  among  you  ? 

A.  I  cannot  recolleci:. 

i^.  Any  other  profeffion  ? 

A.  I  cannot  recollett. 

^  How  many  diviiions  were  there  in  the  fociety  at  the  time 
you  left  it  ? 

A.  I  cannot  fay  any  thing  to  that. 

^.  Two  or  three  ? 

A.  There  might  be  more  than  that. 

i^.  Who  drew  up  your  original  lav/s  ? 

A.  \  believe  Mr.  iMargarot  was  the  principal  man. 

^.  Was  there  any  body  elfe  employed  with  him  to  do  it  ? 

A.   Very  likely  there  was  ;  I  cannot  fay. 

i^  Upon  the  oath  you  have  taken,  do  not  you  recolleii  who 
it  was  that  was  to  draw  up  your  original  lav/s  ? 

A.  I  cannot  recolle6l. 

^  Did  you  ever  vifit  any  body  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don on  account  of  that  ? 

A,  No,  I  canngt  jecolkil. 

^.  Do 
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^  Do  you  mean  to  fwear  that  to  your  knowledge  nobody 
^rew  up  the  code  but  Margaret  ? 

jf.  I  ^m  certain  there  were  others;  but  I  don't  recollect  them, 
J^.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Martin  ? 
J:  Yes. 

^  Was  he  one  ? 
yf'  I  believe  he  was  not. 
^  WasMr.  Viaorone? 
J.  I  don't  know  Mr.  Victor. 

Alexander  Gordon  /worn. — Examined  by  Mr.  GlBBS^ 
^  What  bufinefs  arc  you  ? 
~^.  A  fhoemaker. 

f  Where  do  you  live  ? 
In  Cannon  Street. 
^  How  long  have  you  known  the  prifoner,  Mr.  Hardy  ? 
^.  Twenty  years. 

-^.  Have  you  known  him  well  during  that  time  ? 
A  Yes, 

^  What  characl:er  has  he  borne  ? 
J.  A  fob^r,  honeft,  induftrious,  peaceable  man. 
^  Is  that  his  general  character  ? 
J.  I  never  knew  it  to  be  otherwife. 
^  Were  you  a  member  of  either  of  the  focieties  ? 
J'.  No,  I  never  was. 

Crofs-examined  by  i^r.  ATTORNEY  General. 
^  Where  do  you  live  ? 
A.  In  Cannon  Strett. 

^  You  don't  live  at  No.  r,  Alderfgate  Street  ? 
J.  No. 
-- ~^  Do  you  know  any  body  of  your  name  that  does  ? 
J.  No. 

John  Bogue  /worn Examined  by  Mr.  Gibb5. . 

^.  What  are  you  ? 

2.   A  carpenter  and  cabinet-maker. 

^.  How  long  have  you  known  the  prifoner  ? 

Jl.  Near  thefe  ten  years. 

J^  Have  you  known  him  well  during  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes. 

fWhat  is  his  charafler  ? 
A  fober,  honell  man. 
^  Has  he  the  chara6ler  of  a  peaceable  man  ? 
A.  Yes,  very  much  fo, 

^  Do  you  fpeuk  from  his  general  charaifler,    or  your  own 
Jtnowledge  ? 
A.  Both. 

Crofs-examined  by  Mr.  ATTORNEY  General. 
^  Did  you  belong  to  the  London  Correfponding  Society? 
4,  Yes, 

J^.  How 
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^  How  long  have  "you  ceafed  to  belong  to  it  ? 

u^.  Near  two  years. 

^  Did  you  belong  to  it  when  it  was  firft  formed  at  the  Bel! 
in  Exeter  Street  ? 

J.  No. 

What  was  your  divifion  ? 
No.  5. 

^  You  know  nothing  of  the  proceedings  of  the  fociely  for 
the  two  laft  years  ? 

A.  Very  little,  that  I  can  recolletSl. 
Matthew  Dickie  fwor?!. — Examined  by  Air,  Gidbs. 

i^.  What  bufinefs  are  you  i* 

A  A  Scotch  faftor. 

^  How  long  have  you  known  the  prifoner,  Mr.  Hardy  ? 

jf.  Five  years. 

^.  Have  you  known  him  well  ? 

J:  Yes. 

^  What  chara^Tier  has  he  borne  during  that  time  ? 

J.  A  ftriiftly  honefl:  character,  an  upright  peaceable  man,  3&. 
any  in  the  world. 

^.  What  has  his  general  character  been  ? 

J.  A  very  peaceable  man,  and  a  ffcricSly  honeft  man. 

^  Have  you  ever  talked  with  him  about  the  Correfponding 
Society  .? 

A.  He  may  have  mentioned  it ;  but  our  converfarion  v/as 
generally  about  bufinefs. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Was  you  a  member  of  the  fociety  ? 

A.  No. 

Mr.  Gibhs  informed  the  Court  that  he  had  a  great  many  m.ore; 
witncires  to  chara6lcr ;  but  he  fhould  trouble  them  v/ith  only 
one  more. 

James  Hardy  fworn,— Examined  by  Mr.  Gibbs. 

.^  Are  you  any  relation  to  the  prifoner  ? 

A.  No. 

^  How  long  have  you  known  the  prifoner? 

A.  Ever  fince  the  year  1779  or  1780. 

^  Have  you  known  him  well  ? 

A.  Yes,  being  a  neighbour. 

^.  From  that  time  to  the  prefent,  what  charailer  has  he  borne  ? 

A.  I  never  heard  any  but  the  beft  of  charaiflers ;  quite  an  eafy 
djfpofition. 

i^.  Has  that  been  his  general  charadlcr  ? 

A.  From  what  I  know  of  him,  and  from  what  I  have  heard 
of  him,  he  is  a  peaceable  man. 

^li\:.Attorney  General.  Are  you  a  member  of  any  of  thcfc  focietie-.  ? 

A.  No. 

Adjourned  to  Monday  morning,  eight  o'clock. 
[End  of  the  Fifth  Day.] 
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Moi^DAY  Morning,  November  3,  1794. 
THE  Court  met  at  nine  o'clock,  purfuant  to  adjouniment 

PRESENT, 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre,  Lord  President, 
Lord  Chief  Baron,  ^  1      Mr.  Justice  Buller, 

Baron  Hotham,  |      Mr.  Justice  Grose. 

Mr.  Erskine.  I  now  mean  to  call  a  witnefs  to  prove  that  a 
letter  which  Was  fent  to  Mr.  Hardy  from  SheiHeld,  to  be  for- 
warded by  him  to  Norwich,  was  found  in  his  poffeilion,  not  only 
unfent  but  unopened,  at  the  time  he  \Vas  taken  into  cuflody. 

Lord  Prvfuli'nt.  He  had  no  right  to  open  it,  the  weight  of  the 
evidence  is  its  remaining  unfent. 

Mr.  Erskine.  It  is  a  very  ilrong;  circumftance,  it  being  im- 
opened  and  U!>f:;nt. 

Lord  Preftdent.  It  is  a  very  ftrong  circumftance  undoubtedly. 
Mr.  King  /worn. — Exa?nined  by  Mr.  Erskine. 

^.  Did  you  find  that  letter  in  the  polleflion  of  the  prifoner  at 
the  bar,  when  he  was  taken  into  cuiiody,  as  an  cuclofure  ?  (a 
letter  foewn  hrm.) 

A.  No ;  they  were  took  all  away. 

^.  Was  the  enclofure  of  the  letter  v/hich  was  directed  to 
Norwich,  open  or  not  ? 

A.  I  cannot  recollect ;  I  believe  it  was  unopened.  I  remember 
the  meflenger  faid,  here  is  a  letter  unopened ;  and  I  faid,  open  it, 
ancj  m.ark  it  as  you  have  done  the  reir. 

^^   Was  that  Lauzun  ? 

A.  No ;  I  think  it  was  Gurnell. 

^.  What  were  the  contents  of  the  letter  in  the  enclofure  ? 

A.  I  don't  know. 

^  Did  you  underftand  it  to  be  a  letter  enclofed  in  another  t 

A.  I  did,  and  defired  him  to  open  it  and  mark  it. 
David  yiKKTin  jworn Examined  by  Mr.  Erskime. 

^.  What  is  your  trade  ?  . 

A.  An  engraver. 

i^.  W^here  is  your  place  of  refidence  ? 

A'.  At  Sheffield. 

^.  How  long  have  you  been  an  inhabitant  of  Sheffield  ? 

A.  About  twelve  years. 

i^;   Have  you  carried  on  trade  during  that  time  ? 

jL  I  have. 

^.  Was  you  a  member  of  the  Sheffield  fociety  ? 

A.  I  was. 

i^  Up  to  what  time  did  you  continue  a  member  .'' 

A.  Till  within  about  three  months  to  this  commencement.  I 
did  not  attend  after  the  time  Mr.  Carnage  was  taken  up  by  go- 
vcrnmeiit. 

^  What 
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3.  What  WaJ  your  obje<3:  in  bjeing  a jtnetTiber  c^  that  fodetyf 
jf.  For  the   purpofe  of  obtaining  a  refbrm  In  the  Commons 
ttoufe  of  Parliament,  by  legal  and  conftitutional  means. 

^  Now  I  afk  you  upon  your  folemn  oath,  for  truth  is  better 
than  all  other  things,  from  all  you  obferved,  and  heard,  and  faw 
in  the  courfe  of  your  attendance  upon  that  fociety,  had  you  any 
i-eafon  to  believe  or  think  that  theif  objeA  was  diffejent  from 
y'our  own  ? 

A  By  no  medns. 

^  I  need  hardly  afk  you  if  you  heard  any  thing  pafs  which 
led  you  to  believe,  or  do  yoU  now  believe,  they  had  any  inten- 
tion to  attack  the  government  by  armed  force  ? 
J.  I  had  not  the  moft  diftant  idea  of  it. 

^  Was  you  a  member  of  the  fociety  at  the  time  the  Sheffield 
fociety  feot  a  delegate  to  Scodaad  ? 
^.  I  was. 

.^.  From  what  pafled  in  the  fociety  upon  that  occafion,  what 
was  your  objetl  in  fending  your  delegate  ?    What  was  he  to  do? 
j^.  For  the  purpofe  of  co-operating  with  the  other  delegates, 
to  obtain  a  parliamentary  reform* 

^.  By  what  means  did  you  conceive  that  was  t6  be  ef- 
feaed? 

J.  By  a  petition  to  Parliament. 

^  After  having  had  the  petition  reje£led  when  Mr,  Grey 
brought  in  forward,  what  was  the  reafon  fc^  having  delegat-S  ? 
The  former  petition  having  been  rejected,  what  did  they  expt'it 
Would  be  the  confequenCe  of  a  petition  from  delegates  ? 
j^.  I  danot  underitand  you. 

^  What  good  efFedl  did  vou  expect  to  arife  from  fending 
delegates  from  large  bodies  of  people  ? 

A  To  learn  the  efFeil  of  the  fentiment  of  the  great  body  of 
people. 

^.  What  efFecfl  did  you  expeifl  that  feniiment  to  produce  ? 
A  I  expe(5led  that  the  general  fentiment  of  the  people  would 
make  an  iinpry;ffion   upon  the   Pailiament>    and  produce   that 
effect. 

^  I  afk  you  folemnly  upon  your  oath,  whether  it  was  in  your 
contemplation  that  it  was  the  intention  that  thefe  delegates  Ihould 
contrive  means  to  compel  it  by  force  ? 
A  By  no  means. 

^  Would  you  have  remained  in  the  fociety  if  you  had  fup- 
pofed  that  was  their  intention  ? 
J.  Certainly  not. 

^  Was  any  thing  faid,  or  did  you  collect  from  the  general 
obje*ils  of  your  fociety,  that  it  was  their  intention  to  affe^  the 
King's  majefty,  either  his  perfon,  ftate,  or  dignity  in  the  realm? 
J.  Certainly  not. 

Vol.  i^.  K  k  .§.  Wa«! 
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^.  Was  their  intention,  that  you  could  c6llc(5l,  (I  am  not 
<ifking  you  your  imagination,  but  from  what  pafled  in  the  fociety,) 
to  touch  the  Lords'  Houfe  of  Parliament  ? 

A.  Certainly  not*  J*  • 

^.  Was  you  at  theCaftle  Hill  when  Mr.  Yor.ke  made  afpeech 
there  ? 

A.  I  was,  partly ;  not  all  the  time. 

^.  I  take  it  for- granted,  every  now  and  then  a  very  hot  fpirft 
might  jhew  itfelf? 

Lord  Preftdent.  Do  not  take  any  thing  for  granted  when  you 
iVe  examining  witnefles. 

Mr.  Ersk'ine.  I  will  not  afk  any  more  queftions. 

Crofs-exafii'tned by  Mr.  Attok-he^  General. 

^  Mr.  Martin,  you  have  lived  at  Sheffield  fome  time  ? 

A.  I  have. 

^  Who  were  the  perfons  who  principally  managed  the  bufi- 
iiefs  of  the  fociety  ? 

A.  The  committee  chofen  from  the  fociety  occafionally  ma* 
iiaged  the  fociety. 

^.  Do  you  know  a  perfon  of  the  name  of  Gales,  a  printer  of 
Sheffield  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^  Was  he  an  ad:ive  member  in  the  focietv  ? 

A.  Yes. 

What  became  of  Mr.  Gales  ? 
I  c.innot  tell.  , 

^.  Is  he  at  Sheffield  now  ? 

A.  I  believe  he  is  not. 

^.  Upon  your  oath,  do  not  you  know  he  is  not  r 

J.    iJpon  my  word  I  do  not  know.     I  cannot  poflibly  fay. 

^  Have  you  called  at  Mr.  Gales'  houfe  in  Sheffield  within 
two  months  ?  • 

A.  I  have,  the  houfe  that  was  Mr.  Gales' ;  he  has  no  houfe  at 
Sheffield  now,  I  believe. 

^  You  v/ece  made  a  member  of  the  Conftitutional  Society 
fo  long  ago  as  March,  1792? 

>/.  I  belie\'e  fo. 

J^.  Was  it  done  with  your  knowledge  ? 

A.  I  believe  fo. 

^.  Was  it  done  at  the  requefi:  of  any  body  in  this  part  of  the 
•world  or  not  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  it  was  the  propofal  in  the  committee. 

i^.  Do  you  recoIle(?c  whofe  propofition  it  was  that  you  ihould 
CO 'Tie  to  I^ondon  ?     " 

A.  I  do  not  knov/. 

^.  Do  you  recollect  a  letter  from  London  being. read  in  the 
conmiittee  dcfiring  you  to  propofc  it  ?  • 

A  I  ciWiiot  particularly  r-ecollcci,  ■    ~   • 

^.  Rccollc-a; 
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^  KecoWeS:  yourfelf,  if  a  letter  was  not  'read  in 'thetbmmlu 
tec,  defining  that  you  might  become  a  member  of  t^he  fociety  ? 
A  I  do  not.  -  ■ 

^  Do  you  rccollecEl  any  thing  about  fuch  a  letter  ?        ■       . 
^.  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  fay. 


4^.   Will  you  fiy  you  do  not  recollecSt  ? 
J.  I  do  not  rccolledl.  ^ 


not  rccolledl. 

.^.  You  were  not  acquainted,  I  believe,  with  the  particulars 
of  the  conducft  of  the  Convention  in  Scotland,  were  you  ? 

yf.  No  further  than  what  appeared  in  the  public  newfpapers. 

i^.  What  newfpapers  are  you  fpeaking  of? 

y/.   The  Edinburgh  Gazetteer. 

i^-  Then  arn  I  to  underftand  you,  that  you  knew  of  the  pro*, 
ceedings  of  the  Convention  as  they  appeared  in  that  Gazetteer  ? 

yt  I  heard  them  read 

^  Then  you  approved  of  the  proceedings  as  they  appeared 
in  that  Gazetteer,  did  you  ? 

A  Not  altogether. 

^.  What  part  of  them  did  you  difapprove  ? 

j^.  Particular  y  that  part  relating  to  a  fecret  committee. 

i^.  Now  pray,  had  you  a  fecret  commxittee  at  Sheffield  r 

A  Na 

fYou  had  not  got  fo  far  as  that  ? 
Nothing  of  the  kind  that  I  ever  heard  of, 

^.  You  were  at  the  Caftle  Hill,  you  fay  ? 

J.  I  was  at  part  of  the  meeting ;  only  the  latter  part 

^.  Do  you  remember  a  refolution,  when  fomebody  propofed 
to  petition  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that  that  was  negatived,  and 
it  was  determined  never  to  petition  the  Houfe  of  Commons  any 
more  ? 

A.  I  was  on  the  outfide  of  the  people,  and  did  not  hear  it 

^  You  would  probably  difapprove  of  that  refolution  ? 

J.  Perhaps  I  might. 

.9.  Do  you  knov/  Mr.  Yorke  ? 

.'^■.'Ido.       ' 

^.  Was  he  a  Sheffield  man  ? 

yf.  I  believe  not.  ^  ' 

^.   What  brought  him  to  Sheffield  ? 

J.  I  c.-,,  lot  tell. 

^.  Had  you  much  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Yorke  ? 

J.  No  acquaintance  previous  to  his  hrft  coming  to  Shef^ 
iield. 

j^.  Did  you  know  a  great  deal  of  him  after  he  did  come  ? 

A.  I  have  frequently  feen  him  both  in  private  and  public. 

.9.  Were  you  very  intimate  with  him  ? 

J.  No. 

^.  Were  you  very  often  with  him  in  private  .'' 

J.  I  was, 

Kk2  ^  You 
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-  ^  You  had  both  the  fame  motives  of  obtaining  a  reform  in 
Parliament  by  peaceable  means  ? 

J.  I  cannot  fay  we  had  altogether. 

^.  What  was  the  difference  between  you  ? 

A  In  various  matters  relatina,  tw  politics  ;  but  the  fpecific  dif> 
^rence  I  cannot  ut  prefent  recollect. 

fDo  you  Itnow  who  the  editors  of  the  Patriot  were  ? 
I  do  not. 
^  Upon  your  oath  do  you  not  ? 
J.  I  do  not. 

fpid  you  never  hear  who  were  the  editors  of  that  paper  ? 
No;  I  never  f  w  it. 
^.  Did  you  never  hear  who  were  the  editors  of  that  paper  ? 
y/.  I  never  did,  except  by  public  rumour. 
J^;  Who  did  you  ever  hear  Avere  the  editors  of  the  Patriot  ? 
y^.  I  have  heard  that  certain  perfons  were  editors  of  the  Pa-* 
triot, 

fWas  not  Mr.  Brown  one  ? 
I  have  heard  that  Mr,  Brown  was  one  of  them. 
f  Matthew  Campbell  Brown  ? 
Yes. 

fDo  you  know  Mr.  Brown's  hand.,  writing  when  you  fee  it? 
I  believe  I  do. 
Mr.  Ersktne,  This  certainly  is  not  evidence. 
Lord  Prefident,  It  is  not  evidence  of  the  fail,  unlefs  they  can 
build  any  thing  upon  that. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Mr.  Brown  was  your  delegate  to  the 
Britifh  Coiiveiiiion  ? 
A.  I  believe  fo. 

fA  peaceable,  well-difpofed  man  ? 
I  thought  fo. 

^  Do  you  remember  your  fcciety  having  any  communication. 
with  the  fcciety  at  Stockport  ? 

A.  Letters  have  oecafionally  pafTcd. 

^.  Have  you  fjen  thof^-  1  jtters  in  your  fociety  ? 

A.  i  have  feen  fjme  letters,  but  I  do  not  recalle6l  particulars. 

^  They  were  alTociated  for  the  fame  purpofe,  and  the  fame 
«nd ;  they  v/ere  all  for  peace,  the  fame  as  yourfclves.— Tell  me 
if  that  is  Mr.  Campbell  Brown's  hand-wnting  or  n  •■  according 
to  your  beli-f  ?  (a  letter  jhewn  him.) 

A.  I  believe  it  is. 

^  You  i<.tiow  upon  the  Caf^le  Hill  there  was  a  motion  made 
to  petition  tee  H  >ufe  of  Commons  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  know  there  was  by  the  public  papers. 

^  Upon  yoyr  oath,  are  you  not  in  the  fecret  that  th»t  motion 
yjTs  made  by  coritrivance  to  be  negatived  ? 

A.  I  never  v/as. 

^  Did  you  ever  hear  that  before  I 

A.  I  have 
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A.  I  have  heard  it  talked  of, 

^  But  at  the  time  you  attended  the  meeting,  you  did  not 
know  it  w.^s  a  contrivance  ? 
A.  I  did  not. 

fNor  many  hundred  others  befide  you,  I  dare  fay  ? 
I  dare  fay  not. 

Mr.  Erskinc,  The  motion  was  made  to  petition  Parliament. 
Was  it  meant  to  be  negatived  in  order  to  petition  Parli  iment  by 
delegates,  or  was  it  that  no  petition  was  to  be  prefented  at  all  ? 

A.  I  underftand  it  was  to  petition  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by 
delegates, 

J^.  Whatever  Mr.  Campbell  Brown  might  write,  or  whatever 
he  might  think,  or  whatever  he  might  do,  did  your  fociety  ever 
give  him  authority  to  attend  for  you,  except  in  a  legal  and  con-* 
ftitutional  way  in  Edinburgh  ? 

A.  1  believe  not. 

.^.  Did  your  fociety  give  him  authority,  and  confine  him  with- 
in legal  and  conflitutional  behaviour  ? 

A.  They  did. 

^.  Would  you  have  been  one  to  have  fent  him  to  Edinburgh, 
if  you  had  thought  he  would  have  a£led  contrary  to. law  \ 

A.  I  v/ould  not. 

hord  Prefident.  Were  the  proceedings  of  the  Caftle  Hill  pub* 
lifhed?  F  S 

A.  They  were, 

fWas  Mr.  Yorke's  fpeech  publifhed  likewife  ? 
The  proceedings  were,  in  which  was  included  Mr,  Yorke's 
fpeech. 

^.  Have  you  read  that  fpeech  ? 
A.  I  have  (tQw  it. 

Edward  OAKEsftvorn, — Examined  by  Mr,  Erskine. 
^  What  are  you  by  trade  ? 
A.  A  plater. 

^   You  are  an  inhabitant  of  Sheffield  ? 
A.  Yes. 

f  Where  did  you  live  ? 
With  my  father,  who  is  a  grocer  at  Sheffield. 
^.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  fociety  \ 
A.  Yes. 

^.  From  what  time  to  what  time  ? 
A.  From  the  year  1791,  to  the  prefent  time, 
i^.  Did  you  attend  the  meetings  of  the  fociety  regularly  ? 
A.  In  general  I  did.     I  v/as  a  good  attendant. 
^  What  was  your  objc6i:  in  attending  that  place  ? 
A.  My  object  in  attending  the  fociety  was  this:  if  by  lawful 
and  conftitutional  means,  in  co-operation  with  the  reft  of  my  bre- 
thren, we  might  be  able  to  gain  a  reform  in  Parliament. 

^.  How 
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^.  How  (fid  you  cxpedl  that  that  co-operation  would  ope- 
rate f 

J.  Wc  expefled  our  petitions  would  be  granted. 

^  Did  you  expe<fl  more  from  petitions  of  delegatrons  from 
large  bodies,  than  from  fmall  bodies  ?  , 

A  Yes. 

^.  Did  you  expc61:  that  petitions  from  large  bodies  were  more 
!ike!y  to  convince  Parliament  of  the  policy  and  jufticc  of  the  mea- 
fure,  than  petitions  from  little  bodies  ? 

J.  We  did. 

^.  If  fuccefs  fhould  not  be  attended  with  the  efFccfl  you 
wrfned,  was  it  your  objcfl,  if  you  were  to  be  difappointed  in 
that  meafure,  to  attempt  to  bring  it  about  by  violence  or  force  ? 

yir.  Solicitor  Geticral.  You  are  certainly  irregular. 

Mr.  Erskine.  I  fliould  be  glad  to  know  how  I  am  irregular. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  It  is  not  worth  arguing. 

Mr.  Erskine.  Then  it  is  not,  I  am  fure,  w^orth  interrupting 
me  about. 

^  If  the  plan  which  you  contemplated  fiiould  not  be  attended 
with  fuccefs,  was  it  your  obje<5t  to  purfue  means  of  force  ? 

J.  Nfrver. 

^  Would  you  have  remained  in  the  fociety  if  you  had  any 
rea&n  to  believe  that  was  the  intention  of  others  ? 

-//.  I  would  not. 

^  From  what  pafled  in  the  fociety  when  you  was  prefent  at 
their  meetings,  Avhat  did  you  collect  to  be  their  objedl  .>* 

J.  I  never  underflood  that  the  object  of  the  fociety  as  a  body, 
eras  individuals,  was  any  thing  more  than  a  reform  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  they  did  not,  as  far  as  I  know  of  them,  defire  in  the 
leaft  to  obtain  this  obje6"t  by  any  other  means  than  petitioning 
Papitameni;. 

^  Was  you  prefent  upon  the  Caftle  Hill  when  a  petition  to 
Parliament  was  rejeftcd,  and  another  petition  £0  the  King  put 
In  the  I'oom  of  it  ? 

yf.  I  v/as. 

.^  When  the  petition  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was  nega- 
tived for  the  prefent,  was  it  determined  at  no  future  time  to  peti- 
tion Parliament,  when  you  had  collefted  the  fenfe  of  the  people 
to  a  larger  extent  ? 

Lord  Prefident.  Does  he  know  v/hat  the  refolutions  were  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Erskine.  Do  you  know  the  fubftance  of  them  ? 

A.  1  do  not  know  that  the  refolutions  ftated  that  Parliament 
Ihould  never  be  petitioned  again. 

^  Did  it  refer  to  that  time  or  all  times  ? 

A.  I  really  think  it  referred  to  that  time  only. 

^  Was  you  in  the  fociety  at  the  time  it  was  propofed  to  fend 
a  delegate  to  Scotland  ? 

A,  I  was. 
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j/.  I  was. 

^.  Did  the  propofition  of  fending  delegates  to  Scotland  come 
•from  Scotland,  or  did  you  fend  them  without  ? 

A.  I  cannot  fay.     I  do  not  recollcvSl:. 

i^.  When  you  fent  your  delegate  on  the  occafion,  what  wii5 
the  objeiSl  of  the  fociety,  as  far  as  you  collc<5led  it  from  wh  it  yoil 
heard  on  the  occafion,  ,of  fending  Mr.  Brown  to  Edinburgh  ? 

A.  The  obje6t  of  fending  Matthew  Campbell  Brown  to  Edin- 
burgh was,  in  order  that  all  proper  meafurcs  ihould  be  confidered 
of  to  obtain  a  reform  in  Parliament, 

<^.  Was  Mr.  Brown,  as  delegate  from  your  fociety,  to  exprefs 
the  fenfe  v/hich  your  fociety  had  ? 

A.  He  was. 

^.  Was  it  underftood  that  they  had  any  other  objedl  in 
view  ? 

A.  Our  delegate,  I  dare  fay,  would  have  been  called  from  the 
Convention  if  any  other  object  had  been  propofed. 

i^.  Was  he  to  purfue  the  objedls  that  fociety  had  profefled  ? 

A.  He  was. 

^.  When  delegates  from  the  different  focieties  had  got  to- 
gether, what  were  they  to  do  ? 

A.  As  I  obferved  before,  they  were  to  point  out  a  proper  w^v 

of  addreffing  Parliament  in  a  conftitutional  way,  as  that  might 

not  be  altogether  thought  upon  by  tTs  :  we  thouglit  them  perfons 

^lore  capable  of  judging  of  the  more  effectual  way  of  addreilijig 

Parliament  than  ourfelves. 

^  What  effed  did  you  contemplate  the  petition  of  the  dele- 
gat£?s  from  a  large  body  would  have  ? 

A.  That  petitions  coming  from  fo^refpedable  a  body,  wouM 
have  their  weight  in  tlie  Houfe  of  Parliament. 

^.  Did  you  thinic  a  petition  from  large  bodies  would  be  better 
received  than  from  a  fmall  body  ? 

A.  We  did. 

^  Did  you  contemplate,  that  by  the  purfuit  of  t'^.e  fame 
peaceable  means,  Pailiament  would  yield  to  a  L-nfe  of  th^  juftice 
of  your  petition  ? 

A.  That  was  our  expectation. 

^  From  any  thing  that  pafled  in  your  fociety,  was  there  in 
your,  fociety  any  contemplation  againft  the  King  I 

A.  No,  not  any  tliing. 

'^  Nor  againlt  his  title  and  office  ?■ 

A.  Noticing  againit  his  title,  office,  or  life, 

^  Was  any  thing  faid  refpeiting  the  Houfe  of  Lords  when 
your'  delegate  was  fent  off  ?  ' 

A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

^.  Was  it  your  objecSt  to  produce  any  ch::nge  hut  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  ? 

J.  I  believe  zioti. 

^  When 
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^  When  did  you  ever  hear  of  any  arms  or  pikes  being  thzdi 
in  Sheffield  ? 

J.  I  cannot  pofitively  recolleft  the  time  j  it  is  a  few  months 
back. 

^,  Juft  a  little  time  before  Mr.  Camage  Was  taken  up  ? 

J.  It  was  not  long  before. 

^.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  fociety,  or  any  part  of  ity 
had  been  infuked  and  threatened  ? 

J.  I  recolle<5l  very  well  the  fociety  had  very  great  apprehen- 
fions  of  danger,  by  repeated  threats  from  the  oppofite  party,  be- 
caufe  the  oppofite  party  had  given  them  very  great  occafion  to 
fear,  by  their  ufing  them  ill. 

^.  Do  you  mean  the  magiftracy  or  the  people  ? 

A.  By  no  means  the  macriftracy  of  the  place ;  but  the  indivi- 
duals who  took  upon  themfelves  authority  which  we  thought  they 
had  no  right  to  do. 

^  Do  you  recollecfl  whether  that  was  complained  of  in  the 
fociety,  and  whether  any  danger  was  ftated  there  ? 

A  Yes  it  was. 

^  I  afk  upon  your  moft  folemn  oath,  whether  any  thing  pafled 
in  the  fociety  for  arming  it  as  a  body,  for  an  attack  upon  the 
government  of  the  country  ? 

A.  I  am  fenfible  in  whofe  prefence  I  ftand ;  and  I  defire  to 
fpeak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth;  as  in 
the  prefence  of  God,  I  can  pofitively  fay,  it  was  never  agitated, 
and  never  has  been  thought  of  in  the  fociety  to  arm  as  a  body  to 
attack  government. 

i^.  If  any  fuch  idea  did  ever  occur  to  any  wicked  man  or  men^ 
have  you  reafon  to  believe  that  if  fuch  an  idea  had  been  the  obje«5t 
of  your  fociety,  that  you  fhould  have  known  of  it  ? 

A.  I  fhould. 

^  I  do  not  afk  what  any  wicked  man  in  his  private  mind 
might  contemplate;  but  if  it  had  been  the  object  of  the  fociety, 
or  any  number  of  them,  do  you  believe  you  fhould  have  knowa 
it.? 

A.  I  believe  I  fhould. 

Croji -examined  by  Mr.  BoWER. 

^.  You  will  remember,  when  you  anfwer  me  what  you  re- 
collected jufl  now  about  the  folemnity  of  your  oath.  You  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Sheffield  fociety  from  the  year  1791  ? 

A.  I  have. 

^  And  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  fociety  from 
that  time  ? 

A.  I  have. 

i^.  Had  you  a  committee  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  fociety  I 

A.  Yes,  we  had. 

:^  You  was  a  ipe.nbtr  of  that  comoiittee ? 

A.  Yes. 

^.  Were 
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J^.  Were  you  there  when  twelve  members  were  propofed  to  be 
fent  to  the  Conftitutional  Society  in  London  ? 

A'  I  was  not  prefent  when  any  fuch  thing  was  propofed. 

^.  Do  you  know  that  twelve  men  were  to  be  re-eledled  from 
your  focietv  at  Sheffield,  and  deputed  to  be  fent  to  London  ? 

A.  When  I  was  there,  never.  1  don't  know  there  ever  was 
fuch  a  propofition. 

.^.  I  Vvould  not  wi{h  to  turn  it  upon  an  expreffion ;  were 
they  to  b^  aflbciated  with  any  fociety  in  London,  upon  your  oath  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  were  in  any  way  to  be  aflbciated 
with  them,  any  further  than  by  correfpondence. 

fWere  they  to  be  aflbciated  with  them  by  correfpondence? 
In  order  for  the  co-operation  that  I  ftated  before. 

^  Do  you  not  remember  if  you  was  prefent  when  fuch  a  de^- 
termination  was  come  to  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  was. 

^.  Do  you  recolledl  fuch  a  circumftance  being  mentioned  in 
the  committee  ? 

A.  No,  by  no  means. 

^  But  do  you  not  recolleifl  that  there  was  fuch  a  propofition 
made  ?  Do  you  know  whether  any  propofal  that  was  made  abou£ 
aflbciating  members  of  yours  came  from  London,  or  was  it  firft 
propofed  in  Sheffield  ? 

A.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know. 

fDid  you  conftantly  attend  the  focieties  ? 
I  did  not. 

J^.  And  you  never  heard  that  fuch  a  motion  had  actually  been 
taken  up  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Lord  Prefident.  Did  your  committee  take  your  proceedings 
down  in  writing  ? 

A.  Sometimes. 

^.  They  did  not  keep  a  regular  account  ? 

A.  No. 

Mr.  Bower.  What  became  of  thofe  proceedings  that  were  put 
into  writing  in  thefe  committees  ? 

A.  Indeed  I  am  perfectly  a  ftranger  to  them :  for  at  the  time 
the  perfons  were  apprehended  and  taken  to  London,  I  did  not 
attend  the  committee,  and  therefore  I  cannot  fay  what  was  done 
by  the  committee. 

fin  whofe  cuftody  were  the  proceedings  kept  ? 
They  were  kept  by  Mr.  Broomhead. 
^    You  fay  you  expected  your  petitions  would  be  heard; 
was  you  prefent  when  that  refolution  pafled,  which  refolved  not 
to  petition  any  more  ? 
A.  I  was. 

^  Was  you  prefent  when  any  letter  was  written  from  the 

focieties  at  Sheffield  to  the  Conftitutional  Society  of  London, 

Vol.  II.  LI  refpeding; 
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rcfpeiting  a  radical  reform  of  the  country,  dated  the  14th  of 
March,  1792? 

A.  Unlefs  I  was  to  know  the  contents  of  the  letter,  I  cannot 
fay. 

•^  I  will  fhew  you  the  letter.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Samuel  Afhton  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  do. 

^  Was  he  an  adive  member  of  your  fociety  ? 

A.  He  was,  at  the  firft  period  of  it. 

^  Up  to  what  period  ?  .        . 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

^  Where  is  he  now  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

^  Is  he  at  Sheffield  ? 

A.  I  apprehend  not.  I  believe  he  is  fomewhere  in  the  coun- 
try. 

<^.  Was  he  the  perfon  that  correfponded  with  London  in  the 
name  of  the  fociety  ? 

A.  I  believe  he  was. 

^  Look  at  that  letter,  and  tell  me  if  that  is  his  hand-writing  ? 
(a  letter  jhewn  him.) 

A.  I  cannot  anfwer  that. 

^.  Do  you  believe  it — you  muft  have  feen  it? 

A.  When  Mr.  Afhton  was  a  member  of  the  fociety,  I  was 
not  an  active  member. 

^  I  afk  you  upon  the  folemn  oath  you  have  appealed  to,  whe- 
ther you  ever  faw  Afhton  write  on  any  fubjeil  ? 
'    A.  I  don't  recolle6t  whether  I  have  or  not. 

fUpon  your  oath? 
I  cannot  tell.     I  have  feen  him  write,  but  not  to  examine 
his  hand-writing. 

What  is  Samuel  Afhton  ? 
/.  He  was  originally  a  painter. 
^  What  is  he  now  ? 

-  A.  I  fuppofe  he  has  obtained  a  patent  to  drefs  leather. 
!^  Now  you  may  look  at  the  contents  of  that  letter,  and  tell 
me  if  you  knew  of  that  letter  being  writ  on  purpofe  to  be  fent  to 
London  ?   (reads  it. ) 

i^.  You  have  now  read  that  letter ;  upon  that  fame  oath,  do 
you  know  of  that  letter  being  fent  ? 
A.  I  cannot  anfwer. 

^  We  knov/  more  of  this,  perhaps,  than  you  are  aware  of, 
and  therefore  be  cautious ;  upon  your  oath,  do  you  believe  or 
ROt,  in  the  firfl  place,  that  it  was  fent  ? 

A.  At  the  time  this  letter  was  wrote,  I  was  not  become  an  ac- 
tive member. 

^  After  you  became  a  member,  did  you  not  hear  of  it  ? 

A.  The 
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A.  The  letters  were  not  known'  to  the  fociety  at  large,  and 
therefore  I  am  not  able  to  fay. 

^.  This  letter  is  dated  March,  1792,  and  you  ftated  that  you 
became  a  member  in  1791*  of  courfe  muft  be  written  v/hile  you 
was  a  member ;  and  though  you  had  been  a  member  fome  time, 
yet  you  ftate  that  you  did  not  know  that  this  letter  had  been 
written  ? 

A.  We,  as  a  body,  appointed  a  committee  to  tranfacSl  our  bufi- 
nefs,  as  they  knew  our  views. 

^.  Did  you  at  any  time  know  what  the  committees  had  been 
doing  ?  Was  any  report  ever  made  to  the  fociety  i* 

A.  At  times  there  was. 

^.  Once  in  a  fortnight,  or  once  in  three  weeks,  or  how 
often  ? 

A.  Sometimes  oftener,  and  fometimes  not  fo  often. 

^  Was  it  once  a  week  ? 

A.  No. 

^  Was  it  once  a  fortnight  ? 

A.  No. 

Lord  Prefident.  Was  there  any  fixed  time  ? 

A,  No. 

Mr.  Bower.  Upon  your  oath,  had  you  any  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings about  the  14th  of  March,  1792  ? 

A.  I  cannot  recoUeft. 

^  You  fee  that  letter  is  upon  the  principle  of  Paine's  Rights 
of  Man  ;  had  Mr.  Paine's  Rights  of  Man  been  introduced  into 
the  fociety  ? 

A.  They  were  introduced  into  the  fociety  before  they  were 
proved  to  be  a  libel. 

^  Your  principles,  however,  that  you  ftate  of  the  radical  re- 
form of  the  country,  confulent  with  the  principles  of  the  Rights 
of  Man,  were  the  rights  of  man  ftated  in  that  book  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  letter  alludes  to  the  rights  of 
man  in  Mr.  Paine's  book. 

^.  Read  the  three  laft  lines. 

Mr.  Enkine.  Read  the  whole  of  it. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  This  is  not  the  letter  that  we  intended, 
it  being  another  letter  of  the  fame  date.     I  beg  to  have  it  read. 
(Read  by  the  Witnefs.) 
«  Gentlemen, 

"  The  fociety,  feeling  as  they  do  the  grievous  eiFe61:s  of  the 
prefent  corrupt  ftate  defecSts,  and  the  abufe  of  our  country,  the 
great  and  heavy  oppreffions  which  the  common  mafs  of  the  people 
labour  under  as  the  natural  confequence  of  that  corruption  ;  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  being  fenfible,  to  a  degree  of  certainty,  that 
the  public  minds  and  general  fentiments  of  the  people  are  deter- 
mined to  obtain  A  radical  reform  of  the  country,  as 
foon  as  prudence  and  difcretion  will  permit  j  believe  it  their  duty 
L  1  2  to 
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to  make  ufe  of  every  prudent  means,  as  far  as  tfeeir  abilities  earn: 
be  extended,  to  obtain  fb  falutary  and  defirable  an  objecft  as  a 
thorough  reformation  of  our  country^  ejlablijhed  upon  that  fyjiem 
which  is  confijient  with  the  Rights  of  Man.  For  thefe  reafons, 
with  great  deference  and  fubmiffion  to  the  members  of  the  Society 
for  Conftitutional  Information  in  London,,  we  beg  leave  to  re- 
queft  that  they  will  be  pleafed  to  admit  the  perfons  of  the  follow- 
ing names  annexed  hereto  as  members  of  their  fociety,  (they 
being  our  friends,  and  members  of  our  fociety,)  in  order  that  a 
clofe  conne<3:ion  may  be  formed,  and  a  regular  communication 
maintained,  between  the  two  bodies ;  that  being  thus  ftrength- 
en^^^  this  fociety  may  be  better  enabled  to  govern  itfelf  with, 
more  propriety,  and  to  render  affiftance  to  their  fellow-citizens 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  in  parts  more  remote ;  that  they,  in 
their  turn,  may  extend  ufeful  knowledge  ftill  further,  from:  town 
to  village^  ana  from  village  to  town^  until  the  whole  nation  be 
fufficiently  enlightened^  and  united  in  the  fame  caufe^  which  cannot 
fail  of  being  the  cafe  wherever  the  moji  excellent  works  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Paine  finds  refidence. 

"  I  am,  Gentlemen, 
"  Your  moft  refpeflful  and  fmcere  friend, 
"  By  order  of  the  Committee, 

"  Secretary  for  this  fociety* 

«  Sheffield,  March  14,  1792." 

Mr.  Bower.  Now  read  this  letter  of  the  14th  of  March,  17921 
it  is  a  tetter  found  in  the  poffeflton  of  Mr.  Hardy. 

(Read  by  the  Witncf.) 
"  Sheffield  Society  for  Conftitutional  Information,  to  ^e  Society 
for  Conftitutional  Information  in  London. 
«  This  fociety,  compofed  chiefly  of  the  manufacturers  of 
Sheffield,  began  about  four  months  ago,  and  is  already  increafe4 
to  nearly  TWO  thousand  members,,  and  is  daily  increafmg^ 
exclufivc  of  the  adjacent  towns  and  villages^  who  are  forming 
themfelves  into  fimilar  focieties. 

"  Confidering,  as  we  do,  that  the  want  of  knowledge  and  in- 
formation in  the  general  mafs  of  the  people  has  expofed  them  to 
numberlefs  impofitlons  and  abufes,  the  exertions  of  this  fociety 
are  diredled  to  the  acquirement  of  ufeful  knowledge,  and  to 
fpread  the  fame  as  far  as  our  endeavours  and  abilities  can  ex-^' 
tend. 

«  We  declare  that  we  have  derived  more  true  knowledge  from 
the  two  works  of  Mr.  Thomas  Paine^  intitled  '  Rights  of  Man,* 
Part  the  Firft  and  Second,  than  from  any  other  author  or  fubjecl. 
The  pra^ice  as  well  as  the  principle  of  government  is  laid  down  in 
thofe  zuorks^  in  a  manner  Jo  clear^  and  irrefijlibly  convincing^  that 
this  fociety  do  hereby  rek)lve  to  give  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Paine 
t)r  his  two  faid  publications,  entitled  '  Rights  of  Man,'  Parts 
the  Firft  and  Second.     Alfo, 

«  Refolved 
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**  Refolved  unanlmoufly,  That  the  thanks  of  this  foclety  be 
given  to  Mr.  Paine,  for  the  afFedlionate  concern  he  has  fhewn  in 
his  fecond  work  in  behalf  of  the  poor,  the  infant,  and  the  aged; 
who,  notwithftanding  the  opulence  which  bleffes  the  other  parts 
of  the  community,  are,  by  the  grievous  wei2;ht  of  taxes,  ren- 
dered the  miferable  victims  of  poverty  and  wretchednefs. 

"  Refolved  unanimoudy,  That  this  fociety,  difdaining  to  be 
confidered  either  of  a  minifterial  or  oppofition  party  (names  of 
which  wc  are  tired,  having  been  fo  often  deceived  by  both,)  do 
ardently  recommend  it  to  all  their  fellow-citizens,  into  whofe 
hands  thefe  refolutions  may  come,  to  confer  ferioufly  and  calmly 
with  each  other  on  the  fubjeil  alluded  to,  and  to  manifeft  to  the 
world  that  the  fpirit  of  true  liberty  is  a  fpirit  of  order ;  and  that 
to  obtain  juftice  it  is  confiftent  that  we  be  jud  ouffelves. 

"  Refolved  unanimoufly,  That  thefe  refolutions  be  printed, 
and  that  a  copy  thereof  be  tranfmitted  to  the  Society  for  Confti- 
tutional  Information  in  London;  requefting  their  approbation  for 
twelve  of  our  friends  to  be  entered  into  their  fociety,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  eftablifhing  a  connection  and  a  regular  communication 
with  that,  and  all  other  fimilar  focieties  in  the  kingdom. 
"  By  order  of  the  Committee, 
(Signed)  "  Samuel  Ashton,  Chairman." 

**  Ordered,  that  the  fecretary  do  return  the  thanks  of  this  (c>- 
ciety  to  the  Society  for  Conflitutional  Information,  eftablifhed  at 
Sheffield  ;  and  that  he  exprefs  to  them  with  what  friend/hip  and 
afFe£):ion  this  fociety  embraces  them  as  brothers  and  fellow  la- 
bourers in  the  fame  caufe.  That  he  do  affure  them  of  our  intire 
concurrence  with  their  opinion,  viz.  That  the  people  of  this 
country  are  not,  as  Mr.  Burke  terms  them,  fivine^  but  rational 
beings,  better  qualilied  to  feparate  truth  from  error  than  himfelf, 
poffelling  more  honefty,  and  lefs  craft. 

^'  Refolved,  That  this  fociety  will,  on  Friday  next,  March 
31ft,  ballot  for  the  twelve  alfociated  members  recommended  by 
the  Sheffield  committee,  and  approved  by  thi-;  meeting." 

Mr.  Bower.  Is  that  the  hand-writing  of  Samuel  Alhton? 

Mr.  Ersk'tne.  We  ihall  take  it  as  his  hand-writing.  I  am  go- 
ing to  prove  it. 

Mr.  Bawer.  Do  you  know  how  thefe  two  letters  of  the  fame 
date  came  to  be  fent  ? 

J.  I  do  not. 

.^  Did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  of  thb  iaft  letter  before  it  was. 
written,  or  afterwards  ? 

A,  I  do  not  recoiled. 

^  You  never  recolie£l  hearing  of  that  letter  at  all  ? 

J.  I  do  not. 

^  That  was  a  letter  written  by  the  committee,  and  never 
communicated  to  your  knowledge  to  the  fociety  ? 

A.  I  cannot  fay  j  I  did  not  attend  all  the  focieties. 

^  But 
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^  But  I  aflc,  v/hether  to  your  knowledge  the  lettei»was  ever 
communicated  to  your  fociety  ?  # 

yf.  I  cannot  hy. 

Lord  Prefident.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was,  or  was  not  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Boiver.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Yorke  ? 

J.  Yes. 

^  Were  you  prefent  at  the  Caftle  Hill  ? 

J.  Yes. 

^.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Yorke's  fpeech  at  the  Caftle  Hill  > 

A  Yes. 

^.  Did  you  read  it  ? 

A.  No. 

j^.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Brown  .? 

A  Yes. 

^.  Did  you  ever  read  the  paper  publifhed  at  Sheffield,  en- 
titled the  Patriot  ? 

A.  I  frequently  read  Mr.  Gales'  Reglfter,  which  might  con- 
tain extrafls  from  the  Patriot. 

^  Did  you  ever  read  the  book  entitled  the  Patriot  ? 

A.  I  believe  I  have  fometimes. 

^.  What  was  the  title  of  the  Regifter  ? 

a:  The  Sheffield  Regifter. 

^  Look  at  that  printed  paper  pafted  to  that  book  (the  Con- 
ftitutional  Society's  book)  ? 

(Read  by  the  JVhncfs.) 
"  Sheffield  Society  for  Conftitutional  information,    March  14, 

Mr.  Erskine.  Does  he  know  any  thing  of  this  of  his  own 
J:nowledge  ? 

A.  I  do  net. 

'K^v.  Erskine.  Then  read  it  to  your fcif,  Sir. 

Mr.  Bower.  It  has  been  read  already. 

M;-.  Erskine.  That  is  a  very  good  reafon  why  it  fhould  not  be 
read  now. 

(The  TVitnrfs  looks  over  it.) 

Mr.  Bo-iver.  Have  you  read  enough  of  it  to  enable  you  to  tell 
me  if  thofe  refolutions  v/ere  circulated  in  Sheffield  as  the  refolu- 
tions  of  your  fociety,  upon  your  oath  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  believe  they  were. 

i^.  You  have  kea  them  in  circulation  there,  have  you  not  ? 

a'.  I  think  fo. 

^  Did  your  fociety  circulate  the  books  referred  to  in  thefe 
refolutions;  I  mean  this  part  of  it,  "We  declare  that  we  derive 
more  true  knowledge  from  the  tv/o  worI:s  of  Mr.  Thomas  Paine, 
entitled,  Rights  of  Man,  Part  the  Firfl  and  Secoiid,  than  from 
ariy  other  author  or  fubjed  ?" 

A.  Never  fujce  they  were  proved  to  be  a  libel. 

^.  But 
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^  But  before  that,  wc-e  they  circulated  as  the  principles  of 
government  which  yolir  focicty  had  adopted  ? 

yf.  They  were,  before  they  were  proved  to  be  a  libel. 

^  Were  th?y  circulated  in  great  numbers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sheffield  by  that  fociety  ? 

A  Indeed  I  cannot  {'y. 

^.  Do  you  knovv-,  upon  your  oath,  that  they  were  circulated 
Sy  the  members  of  that  fociety  ? 

y/.  Before  they  were  proved  to  be  a  libel. 

^  That  is  not  the  queftion,  whether  they  were  proved  to  be 
a  libel ;  I  afk  you,  once  for  all,  were  they  in  fail  fo  circulated  ? 

y/.  They  were  fold  .by  various  perfons  both  in  town  and 
country. 

^.  By  whom — by  Mr.  Gales  ? 

A  I  cJo  not  know  whether  he  fold  them  or  no ;  I  believe  he 
did. 

i^.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  if  they  were  cir- 
culated by  any  of  the  members  of  that  fociety  .? 

J.  Yes. 

^  Who  was  that  Martin  who  figned  thofe  refolutions — was 
he  a  chairman  of  your  committee  ? 

J.  Not  confrantly. 

^  Was  he  at  that  time  when  thefe  refolutions  were  pafTed  ? 

A.  I  do  not  knovv  that  I  was  prefent  at  the  time  thefe  were 
pafTed. 

^  Was  he  chairman  when  thefe  refolutions  were  pafled  ? 

yf.  I  do  not  know,  except  from  his  name  being  figned. 

^.  How  many  members  were  there  of  the  Conftitutional  So- 
ciety at  Sheffield  at  this  time  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know, 

.9.  Do  you  know  whether  20  or  50,  500  or  5,000  ? 

y/.  I  cannot  particularly  fay  ;  I  cannot  anfwer  to  the  exact 
number  of  the  fociety. 

^.  At  this  time,  March,  1792,  as  near  as  you  can? 

A.  I  do  not  wifh  to  fay  any  thing  but  the  truth. 

Lord  Prefident.  Give  fliort  anfwers,  and  fpeak  to  the  pur- 
pofe. 

Mr.  Boiuer.  About  how  many  might  there  be  ? 

A.  Probably  200. 

^.  How  came  you  then  to  flate  in  your  refolutions  that  they 
were  increafed  to  2,000,  if  they  were  only  200  ? 

J.  There  were  many  friends  to  our  plans  which  we  were  pro- 
pofing,  who  were  hot  regularly  adopted  by  our  fociety  as  mem- 
bers. 

^  But  it  ftates  that  the  members  were  about  2,000  ;  were  not 
1,600  more  than  they  had  members  .'' 

A  It  might,  perhaps,  allude  to  the  number  of  people  that  at- 

^  Were 
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^.  Were  perfons  admitted  that  were  not  members  ? 

J'.   Yes,  at  the  firft. 

^.  Had  you  any  meeting  that  amounted  to  500,  before  March, 
1792? 

J.  Yes,  I  believe  we  had. 

^.  When  you  were  united,  what  did  you  mean  to  do  ? 

J.  We  had  no  defign  at  all  to  attack  government  by  force  of 
arms. 

^  If  government  had  attacked  you,  what  would  you  have 
done  ? 

J.  We  fliould  have  fubmitted  to  it. 

^  Had  you  any  intention  of  altering  the  Houfe  of  Lords  in 
any  refpeel  ? 

A  We  expe£led  if  there  was  an  equal  reprefentation  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  that  would  tend  to  redrefs  all  our  griev- 
ances. If  there  was  any  corruption  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  that 
would  be  done  away,  and  all  the  reft  would  follow  of  courfe. 

^  Then  you  mean  now  to  ftate  that  your  idea  was  nothing 
further  than  merely  a  reform  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  1 

A.  Nothing  more. 

^.  Was  the  Martin  who  was  chairman  the  laft  witnefs  ? 

a:  Yes. 

Mr.  Ersk'ine.  You  faid,  if  there  was  any  corruption  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  it  would  follow  of  courfe ;  did  you  mean  that  it 
would  follow  of  courfe  by  an  a6l  of  Parliament  of  Kings,  Lords» 
and  Commons  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bower.  That  is  a  leading  queftion. 

Mr.  Ersk'ine.  In  what  way  is  it  poflible  to  put  it  then  ? 

Mr.  Boiver.  You  may  afk  what  they  meant. 

Mr.  Ersk'ine.  Were  not  all  your  proceedings  publifhed  frora 
time  to  time  in  the  public  papers  \ 

A.  I  believe  they  were. 
'    J^.  Was  there  any  concealment  of  what  you  did  ? 

A.  I  believe  not. 

^.  Were  not  the  letters  you  have  read  here  printed  in  the 
public  newfpapers  ? 

A.  I  cannot  fay.  I  believe  the  proceedings  of  the  fociety  were 
in  general  publifhed  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Bower.  Did  that  book,  the  Patriot,  come  out  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  newfpuper  ? 

A.  The  newfpapcr  came  out  long  before  the  Patriot. 
Daniel  Stuart   called  in  again. 

Mr.  Erskine.  This  gentleman  is  fecretary  to  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People,  and  was  fworn  before. 

^.  Have  you  any  refolutions  figned  Samuel  Alhton  ? 

A.  I  believe  I  have. 

9.  Look 
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^.  Look  at  It,  and  tell  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury  the  date 
of  it.  Had  our  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  at  that 
time,  (our  fociety  I  call  it,  I  myfelf  being  a  member  of  it,)  pub- 
lifhed  this  declaration  ? 

A.  They  had. 

^  At  what  time  did  the  Society  of  the  Frlen<^s  of  the  People 
firft  inilitute  themfelves,  and  publifh  this  declaration  ?  Have  you 
got  it  about  you  ? 

A.  I  have  ;  it  was  printed  by  the  fociety,  under  my  own 
infpcftion. 

^;   Does  this  letter  from  Afhton  refer  to  this  addrefs  ? 

A\  It  does. 

Mr.  Erskine.  We  will  read  the  declaration  firft,  and  then  the 
letter. 

-    Lord  Prefident.    What   is   the    date  of  the  declaration   you 
fpeak  of? 

(Read  by  Mr.  ErskiNE.) 
"  Declaration  agreed  to  by  the  fociety  entitled  the  Friends  of 
the  People,  aflbciated  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  a  parlia- 
mentary reform.     April  II,   1792. 

"  A  number  of  perfons  having  ferioufly  reviewed  and  con- 
fidered  the  a6f  ual  fituation  of  public  affairs  and  ftate  of  the  king-» 
dom,  and  having  communicated  to  each  other  their  opinions  on 
thefe  fubjeils,  have  agreed  and  determined  to  inftitute  a  fociety 
for  the  purpofe  of  propofmg  to  Parliament  and  to  the  country, 
and  of  promoting,  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power,  the  following 
conftitutional  objects ;  making  the  prefervation  of  the  con- 
ftitution,  on  its  true  principles,  the  foundation  of  all  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

"  Firft,  To  reftore  the  freedom  of  ele6lion,  and  a  more  equal 
reprefentation  of  the  people  in  Parliament. 

"  Secondly,  To  fecure  to  the  people  a  more  frequent  exercife 
of  their  right  of  electing  their  reprefentatives. 

"  The  perfons  who  have  figned  their  names  to  this  agreement, 
thinkthat  thefe  two  fundamental  meafures  will  furnifti  the  power 
and  the  means  of  correcting  the  abufcrs' which  appear  to  them  to 
have  arifen  from  a  neglect  of  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the 
conftitution,  and  of  accompliftiing  thofe  fubordinate  obje(5fs  of 
reform  which  they  deem  to  be  eifential  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  to  the  good  governm.ent  oi  the  kingdom. 

'■'■  Signed  by 
"  Charles  Grey,  £fq.  M.  P.       Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird 
Hon.  Tho.  Maithnd,  M.  P.        James  Archdekin,  £fq. 
George  Rous,  Efq.  David  Godfrey,  Efq. 

Wm.  Cunninghame,  Efq.  Higgins  Eden,  Efq. 

John  Tvveddl;:,  Efq.  Philip  Francis,  Efq.  M.  P. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale  John  Hurford  Stone,  Efq. 

Nicolls  Ravensford,  EX^.  W.  H.  Lambton,  Efq.  M.  P. 

Vol.  11.  Mm  Jamss 


Tames  Mackintofli,  £fq. 
M,;lcolm  Laing,  Efq. 
Arthur  Pio:2;ott,  Efq. 
J.  B.  Church,  Efq.  M.  P. 
Gilbert  Ironfide,  Efq. 
T.  B.  Hollis,  Efq. 

Mr.  Attorney  General. 
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John  Godfrey,  Efq. 
Geor2;e  Tierney,  Efq. 
J.  Whitebread,  jun.  Efq.  M.  P. 
Sir  J.  Throckmorton,  Bart. 
M.  A.  Taylor,  Efq.  M.  P. 
William  Breton,  Efq." 
Is   that  the   Mr.  Breton  whofe  name 


occurs  to  a  paper  faid  to  be  the  proceedings  at  Chalk  Ean 
A  Yes,  it  is. 

(Mr.  Erskine  goes  on  reading.) 


«  Tho.  Rogers,  Efq 
Hon.  Thomas  Er/kine,  M.  P. 
(meaning  me.  Gentlemen,) 
Tho.  Thompfon,  Efq.  M.  P. 
Col.  Tarleton,  M.  P. 
Mr.  Secretary  Bond 
Wm.  Lufhington,  Efq. 
Samuel  Rogers,  Efq. 
Peregrine  Dealtry,  Efq. 
R.  B.  Sheridan,  £fq.  M.  P. 


Wm.  Fullarton,  Efq. 

Norman  Macleod,  Efq.  M.  P. 

James  Lufh,  Efq. 

Mr.  Aid.  Savvbridge,  M.  P. 

Rich.  Weld,  Efq. 

John  Claridge,  Efq. 

John  Wharton,  Efq. 

James  Martin,  Efq.  M.  P. 

Wm.  Smith,  Efq.  M.  P. 

John  Scott,  Efq.  M.  P." 
Mr,  Attorney  General.  That  is  not  me.  Gentlemen. 
Mr.  Erskine.  That  Gentleman  is  not  John  Scott,  Efq.  but  Sir 
John  Scott.     They  are  both  very  good  men.  Gentlemen. 
"  Sir  Bellingham  Graham, Bt.      J.  Lodge  Batley,  Efq. 


George  Byng,  Efq.  M.  P. 
John  Cartwright,  Efq. 
Jer.  Batley,  l^fq. 
Ralph  Carr,  jun.  Efq. 
Ralph  Milbanke,  Efq.  M.  P. 
Henry  Howard,  Efq.  M.  P. 
B.  E.  Hov/ard,  Efq. 
E.  B.  Clive,  Efq. 
Henry  Howard,  Efq. 
John  Leach,  Efq. 
John  Nicholls,  Efq. 
John  Richardfon,  Efq. 
Wm.  Chifholm,  Efq. 
John  Fazakerlcy,  Efq. 
Rich.  S.  Mil/ies,  Efq.  iM.  P. 
Samuel  Shore,  Efq. 
Samuel  Shore,  jun.  Efq. 
Tolm  Kingfman,  Efq. 
Edw.  Jer.  Curteis,  Efq. 
Samuel  Long,  Efq.  M.  P. 
John  Bourdieu,  Efq. 
T.  B.  Rous,  Efq. 
D,  O'Bryen,  Efq. 


James  Weft,  Eiq. 

W.  Powlett  Powlett,  Efq.  M.  P. 

George  LiviuF,  Efq. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Daer 

Hon.  John  Doughas 

Rev.  Dr.  Kippis 

James  Jacques,  Efq, 

Adam  Walker,  Efq. 

Rich.  Sharp,  Efq. 

Rev.  Dr.  Joleph  Towers 

John  7'urnell  TufFen,  Efq- 

John  Clerk,  Efq. 

Tho.  Bell,  Efq. 

John  Willbn,  Efq. 

Andrew  Stirling,  Efq. 

Rich.  Heavifide,  Efq. 

Mr,  Aid.  Combe 

Robert  Merry,  Efq. 

George  Shum.,  Efq, 

J.  W.  Le  Maiftre,  Efq. 

James  Perry,  Efq. 

Henry  Clirfbrd,  Efq. 

John  Crookfhanks,  ^(^^ 


Aud  alxjvut  ?a  or  30  more  names,  Gentlemen, 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Erskhie.  (To  Stuart.)  The  obje£ls  of  your  fociety  being 
communicated  in  this  manner,  did  you  receive  this  letter  ? 
A  Yes. 

Mr.  Erskine.  Flaving  read  that  declaration,  and  the  names 
that  were  publifhed  at  the  end  of  it,  and  publifhed  in  all  the 
newfpapers,  I  now  propofe  to  read  the  letter. 

(Read  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court.) 
Letter,  dated  Sheffield,   14th  of  Alay,   1792,  addreflcd,    "The 
Chairman  of  the   Committee  of  the  Friends  of  the  People, 
at  the  apartments  of  the  Committee,  Frith  Street,  Soho." 
(See  Ap-pend'ix.) 
Mr.  Attorney  General.    Do  you  know  the  hand-writing  of 
Afhton  ? 

A.  I  have  never  feen  him  write  :  I  do  not.  He  called  on  me. 
I  know  him. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Your  Lordfhip  and  the  Jury  will  ob- 
ferve  the  letter ;  it  is  in  the  fame  hand-writing  as  a  letter  read 
before  of  the  26th  of  March,  upon  the  fame  fubje6l. 

Mr.  Erskine.  I  take  it  for  granted,  upon  receiving  fuch  a  let- 
ter as  that,  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  fent  an  an., 
fwer  to  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  did. 

fDid  any  reply  come  to  that  anfwer  ? 
Yes,  there  did,  in  the  year  1793,  after  the  motion  in  the 
Houfc  of  Commons.  A  motion  of  thanks  was  voted  to  all  fo- 
cieties  throughout  the  kingdom  that  had  fent  petitions  ;  and  that 
is  a  letter  from  Sheffield  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  vote 
of  thanks,  with  the  thanks  of  the  fociety  for  it. 

^.  Have  you  got  one  from  Sheffield  to  Norwich  of  the  lOth 
of  September,   1792? 

Mr.  Bower.  Don't  you  read  the  anfwer  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People  ? 

Mr.  Erskine.  Certainly,  by  all  means. 
^  Was  it  figned  by  IVIr.  Grey  ? 

A,  Yes  ;  I  carried  the  anfwer  to  the  Sheffield  letter  to  Mr. 
Grey  jn  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  after  having  copied  it  fairly  out 
for  him  to  fign  it. 
^.  Of  what  date  ? 
A.  The  24th  of  Aiayj  1792. 
^  Of  what  date  is  the  reply  ? 

A  I  have  not  the  reply,  but  it  was  approving  very  much  of 
the  anfwer. 

(Read  hy  the  Clerk  of  the  Court.) 
Dated    Frith  Street,    London,    May  24,   1792,  figned   Charles 
Grey,  Chairman ;  addrelTed,  "  Samuel  Afhton,  £fq.  Chair- 
man of  the   Conflitutional    Society   at  Sheffield."       (Sefi 
Appendix.') 

M  m  2  Mr, 
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Mr.  Ersk'tne.  Was  there  any  letter  came  to  your  foclcty  from 
the  Hertfordfhire  fociety  ? 

A  Yes. 

9.  Is  that  the  letter  ?   (Jluwing  It  to  him.) 

J:  Yes. 

^.  Was  it  read  to  the  fociety  ? 

J.  Yes,  dated  Oaober  the  ift,   1792. 

(Read  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court.) 
«  Royflon,  oaober  ift,   1792." 

Mr.  Jttorney  General  That  letter  is  not  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Erskrne.  I  thought  it  was  ;  but  I  will  not  give  up  my 
right  to  read  it.     I  will  argue  it  by  and  by. 

Crofi-examined  by  "Mr.  AttorneyGeneral. 
That  letter  you  carried  to  Mr.  Grey  to  fign  \ 
Yes. 

^.  It  was  figned  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^.  Did  you  fend  that  letter  by  port  to  Afliton  ? 

J.  I  did. 

^.  Did  you  know  Afhton  ? 

A.  Not  then  perfonally. 

fDo  you  know  what  Afhton  is  \ 
Yes ;  a  tanner. 

^  What  is  he  now  ? 

A.  I  believe  the  fame. 

^,  It  is  direfted  Samuel  Afhton,  £fq. — that,  I  fuppofe,  was 
a  thous:ht  of  your  own  ? 

A.  No. 

^.  By  whofe  diredion  did  you  addrefs  it,  Samuel  Afhton,  Efq.  T 

A.  By  the  diredion  of  the  committee. 

^  Did  any  of  them  know  his  fituation  in  life  ? 

A.  I  believe  none  of  them  knew  his  fituation  at  that  time. 

^.  You  told  us  when  you  were  here  the  other  day,  you  did  not 
know  Mr.  Hardy  had  been  an  afTociated  member  of  the  Conflitu- 
tional  Society:  now  I  afk  you,  your  letter  being  dated  the  24th 
of  May,  do  you  know  that  the  fame  Afhton,  upon  the  26th  of  the 
fame  May,  which  is  later  than  the  24th,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Con- 
flitutiona'l  Society,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  ftating,  that  they 
had  received  your  moderate  letter,  a  letter  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People;  and  ftating  to  that  fociety,  that  as  your  principles  were 
not  according  to  the  Rights  of  Man,  the  Sheffield  fociety  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  y-u,  except  fo  far  as  the  Conflitutional 
Society  would  afterwards  permit  ? 

A.  I  never  heard  of  that  letter  before. 

^.  Flave  you  had  any  communication  with  Afhton  fince  ? 

A.  About  a  twelvemonth  ago  he  was  in  town,  or  rather  lefs, 
and  called  upon  me. 

^  A  fhort 
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J^.  A  Ihort  time  previous  to  this,  I  think  about  the  27th  of 
March,  your  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  had  expreiTed 
their  reafon  for  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  Conflitutional  So- 
ciety, and  had  ftated  to  them  that  they  would  have  no  more  cor- 
refpondence  with  them  ? 

A  No,  it  was  about  the  beginning  of  May. 

3.  It  was  before  this  letter  of  yours  to  Sheffield  ? 

j:  Yes. 

^;  Did  you  ever  know  that  Mr.  Afliton  had  any  communica- 
tion with  the  Conftitutional  Society  f 

A.  No,  I  cannot  fay. 

^.  Did  you  know  that  twelve  members  of  that  very  Sheffield 
fociety,  to  which  you  had  been  writing,  were  aflociated  with 
the  Conditutional  Society,  whofe  correfpondence  you  had  before 
rcjeded  ? 

A.  I  cannot  fay.  I  believe  I  might  have  read  it  in  the  newf- 
paper. 

<^.  Do  you  mean  to  fay,  Mr.  Stuart,  that  at  the  time  you  per- 
mitted tliis  letter  to  go  from  the  Friends  of  the  People  to  Shef- 
field, that  you  knew  that  the  Sheffield  fociety  had  twelve  mem- 
bers aflbciated  with  that  Conflitutional  Society  with  whom  your 
fociety  had  refufed  to  correfpond  ? 

A.  At  the  time  of  fending  that  anfwer  I  do  not  think  I  did;  I 
believe  I  heard  it  afterwards. 

^  \  do  not  mean  to  infmuate  that  you  did,  I  do  not  believe 
that.  You  have  heard  my  learned  friend  read  a  great  many  re- 
fpeclable  names — how  many  of  thefe  Gentlemen  may  have 
quitted  your  fociety  ? 

A.  Perhaps  about  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Erskhie.  And  he  can  tell  you  how  many  have  been  added 
too. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Your  fociety  received  this  letter  of  the 
I4J.h  from  Sheffield,  as  a  proof  of  their  moderation  ? 

'A.  Yes. 

^.  And  you  received  it  accordingly  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^  And  you  know  nothing  of  the  letter  I  have  been  ftating  ? 

^  I  do  not. 

^.  And  did  not  know  at  that  time  of  this  alTociation  of  twelve 
of  their  members  with  the  Conflitutional  Society  I 

A.  I  did  not. 

^.  You  were  going  to  ftate  that  fome  Gentlemen  left  your 
fociety  about  this  time  ? 

A.  Yes;  five  Gentlemen  left  the  fociety  at  once,  concerning 
which  a  letter  is  printed. 

^  Have  you  had  any  curiofity  to  read  over  the  names  of  thofe 
refpedable  Gentlemen  v^hofe  names  are  printed  at  the  end  of 
this  declaration  ? 

J,  Yes. 
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J.  Yes. 

'^.  Can  you  inform  me  how  many  of  thefe  Gentlemen  were, 
and  continue  to  be,  members  of  that  Conftitutional  Society, 
Asrhofe  correfpondence  you  had  rejeiled? 

J.  I  can  only  by  hearfay.  1  believe  Mr.  Moorin^  is,  but  he 
bas  left  the  Friends  of  the  People. 

^.  Dr.  Towers  ? 

Jl  Yes. 

^  Mr.  Cartwright .? 

J.  Yes. 

fMr.  Batley  ? 
I  do  not  know  that  he  is. 

^.  Mr.  Thompfon? 

A  Yes. 

^  Mr.  Sheridan .? 

J.  Yes. 

^.  Mr. Wharton? 

J.   Yes. 

^.  Mr.  Sharpe? 

J.  1  do  not  know  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Conftitutional 
Society. 

Mr.  Erskine.  I  know  there  are  fome  of  them  j  I  know  the  faiSl 
myfelf. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  That  is  enough. 

^  When  did  Mr.  Wharton  become  a  member  of  your  fo 
clety  } 

A.  I  believe  he  vvas  a  member  before  I  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  it. 

^  I  prefume  you  always  enquired  who  the  perfons  were  you 
addrefled  your  letters  to  before  you  wrote  to  them  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^  Is  Lord  Daer  a  member  of  your  fociety  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  is. 

^  I  underftand  you  to  i-^'^  there  was  an  anfwer  from  Sheffield 
to  your  letter  of  the  24th  of  May  ? 

A,  Yes. 

^.  From  the  fame  Afliton  ? 

A  Yes, 

^  In  as  moderate  terms  as  the  letter  you  have  inferted  in  the 
book  ? 

A.  Yes,  approving  of  the  letter  we  had  fent. 

^.  Do  you  remember  whether  that  letter  was  dated  before  or 
after  the  i6th? 

A.  It  is  impofllble  it  could  be  before,  becaufe  the  anfwer  was 
wrote  upon  the  24th. 

Mr.  Ersk'ine.  Then  I  am  to  underftand  that  this  letter  was 
in  moderate  terms,  which  muft  have  been  later  than  the  26th  ? 

A,  Yes, 

^  You 
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J^.  You  have  been  afked,  whether  Lord  Selkirk's  eldcft  Coriy 
LoM'  Daer  is  a  member  of  the  PViends  of  the  People  ? 

A  Yes,  certainly  he  is. 

J^.  Did  not  every  hoJy  know  that  Lord  Daer  had  been  in  th^ 
Britiifh  Convention  at  Edinburgh  ? 

A  Yes. 

^.  Every  Gentleman  in  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People  knew  and  know  that  Lord  Daer  was  a  delegate  there  ? 

J.  Yes,  I  believe  fo  from  the  public  papers. 

^  You  knew  it— docs  he  remain  flill  a  member  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People  ? 

A  He  does. 

J^.  Have  you  any  reafon  to  queftion  his  condu6l  upon  that 
occafion  ? 

J.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Did  your  fociety  know  what  had  been 
the  proceedings  of  the  Britifh  Convention? 

A.  They  knew  from  the  public  papers,  I  believe ;  nothing 
further. 

^  I  obferve  that  you  faid  the  anfwer  to  that  letter  muft  be 
later  than  the  26th  ? 

A.  Yes ;  becaufe  it  was  a  reply  to  the  anfwer  of  Mr,  Grey's 
letter  dated  on  the  24th ;  and  it  would  take  two  days  to  get  an 
anfwer. 

^  Then  an  anfwer  might  have  been  returned  on  the  26th. 
Did  you  ever  know  a  man  change  from  a  moderate  man  to  a 
republican  by  the  return  of  the  poft  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Did  you  ever  know  a  man  change  to  a 
republican  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  poft  ? 

Lord  Prefident.  The  obfervations  in  this  caufe  have  been  upon 
a  much  larger  fcale  than  ufual. 
William  Dewsnap  yic'crw. — Exainhicd  hy  Mr.  EpvSkine. 

^.  What  are  you  by  trade  ? 

A.  A  razor  maker. 

i^.  Was  you  a  member  of  the  fociety  at  SheiReld  ? 

A.  Yes,  from  very  near  the  firft  to  the  laft.  -^ 

^.  Did  you  attend  pretty  regular  in  general  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  did. 

^.  What  was  your  objeft  in  becoming  firft,  and  afterwards 
contmuing  to  be  a  member  of  that  fociety  ? 

A,  The  obje^l:  that  I  had  in  view  was  a  reformation  in  the 
Commons  Houfe  of  Parliament. 

i^.  ^y  what  means  did  you  feek  to  obtain  that  reform,  by  the 
aftbciations  that  had  taken  place  at  that  time  ? 

A.  By  petitioning  the  Houfe  of  Parliament. 

^.  Why  did  you  expert  that  petitioning,  and  having  aftbcia- 
tions,  and  delegates  from  thofe  alFociations,  would  be  more  fuc- 
sefiful  tlian  the  ofdinaiv  way  of  .petitioning  ? 

A.  L 
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^.  It  was  to  be  upon  the  plan  of  the  Duke  of  kichmond;  that 
was  the  idea  I  formed  upon  the  bufinefs. 

^  From  what  you  heard  pafs,  and  from  the  general  proceedings, 
of  the  fociety,  had  you  any  reafon  to  believe  that  the  object  of  the 
fociety  in  general,  or  have  you  novi^  reafon  to  believe  their  objedl 
was-difFerent  from  your  Own? 

A.  From  the  knowledge  I  had  of  the  fociety,  I  believe  they 
had  but  one  objeft  in  viev/,  which  was  the  fame  I  had. 

^  You  recoiled,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Dewfnap,  the  obligation 
under  which  you  fpeak,  that  you  are  fworn  to  fpeak  the  truth  ? 

A.  Yes. 

.^;  Then  recollecting  the  fanclion  under  which  you  fpeak,  you 
declare  folemnly,  that  to  be  your  belief;  that  that  was  the  general 
objecft  of  your  fociety  ? 

^.  If  there  had  been  any  idea  tb  fubvert  the  governm.ent,  (ay 
to  touching  the  King's  life,  it  is  indecent  to  ftate  it  to  you, 
but  to  fubvert  the  government,)  would  you  have  belonged  to 
this  fociety  ? 

A.  No. 

i^.  If  you  had  obferved  that  was  the  objefl  of  the  fociety,  would 
you  have  continued  in  it  ? 

A.  No,  I  fhould  immediately  have  withdrawn  from  them. 

^  If  you  had  difcovered---!  am  not  talking  of  your  own 
internal  ideas  ;  not  what  one  intemperate  man  might  do — but  if 
you  had  difcovered  from  xht  general  obje6ls  of  that  fociety,  that 
its  intention  was  mifchievous,  and  to  accomplifh  this  purpofe  by 
force,  would  you  have  continued  in  it  ? 

A.  No  ;  I  Inould  have  immediately  withdrawn  from  it,  if  I  had 
obferved  any  thing  that  could  lead  me  to  believe  any  fuch  thing 
was  intended  to  be  effected  by  force. 

^  Was  you  in  the  fociety  when  the  delegate  was  fent  to  the 
Convention  in  Scotland  ? 

A-  I  was. 

^  What  did  you  underftand  the  delegate  was  fent  there  fort 
reprcfcnting  your  fociety  as  a  delegate  in  Scotland  ? 

A.  I  underftood,  that  they  were  to  afibciate  together  in  order 
to  inform  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  draw  up  fuch  papers  to 
be  reprefented  to  government  as  they  thought  moft  conductive  to 
bring  about  a  reform  in  the  Commons  Houfe  of  Parliament. 

.^.  When  Mr.  Brown  v/as  fent  to  Edinburgh,  was  he  autho- 
rized to  proceed  in  any  way  but  by  the  fame  conilitutional  obje<^s 
the  fociety  itfelf  had  in  view  ? 

A.  No ;  he  had  no  authority  to  do  any  thing  but  what  the  fo- 
ciety had  always  done. 

4j_.  Do  you  remember  at  any  time  any  alarm  fpread  in  your 
fociety  on  the  fubjecl  ? 

A.  I  cannot  juitly  mention  the  moment  j  not  long  ago. 

ip.  Not 
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,^.  Not  long  ago,  do  you  remember  a  hand-bill  ? 

A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  hand-bill. 

^.  Do  you  remember  any  infults  being  offered  to  any  of  thff 
fociety  ? 

A.  I  have  {&^n  people  frequently  aflembled  together,  and  heard 
them  threaten  to  aflault  and  infult  the  fociety,  and  from  inflam- 
matory letters  that  were  publifhed  in  the  feveral  papers  by  one 
RufTel,  that  very  much  alarmed  the  people  of  the  fociety  at 
Sheffield. 

^.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  of  pikes  ? 

A.  I  am  almoft  a  flranger  to  the  pike  bufinefs ;  I  have  heard 
of  it. 

^  Had  it  been  the  obje£l  of  the  fociety  in  general  to  arm, 
mufl  you  not  have  known  it  ? 

A.  I  mufl:,  certainly. 

^.  Was  it  ever  propofed  in  the  committee,  or  from  the  com- 
mittee to  the  fociety,  or  ever  mentioned  in  the  fociety,  that  you 
fliould  have  arms  for  your  defence  againft  the  government  of  the 
country  ? 

A.  No ;  it  was  a  queftion  that  was  never  agitated  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

^  Or  in  the  fociety  ? 

A.  Nor  in  the  fociety. 

^  Till  thefe  people  were  taken  up,  and  this  unhappy  bufinefs 
■which  detains  us  here  originated ;  I  alk  you,  as  an  honefl  man,  if 
you  ever  heard  of  fuch  a  thing  in  your  life  as  arming,  either  to 
reJift  government  or  attack  it  ? 

A.  I  never  heard  it  either  before  or  fince. 

^.  Was  there  any  obje6l  of  your  fociety  which  extended  be- 
yond the  Commons  Houfe  of  Parliament  ?, 

A.  No,  we  had  not;  I  had  not  for  my  own  part,  and  I  have  a 
reafonable  hope  that  nobody  eife  had. 

^.  Is  that  rcaibnable  hope  founded  upon  the  proceedings,  what 
you  taw  of  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  is. 

^  Was  your  fociety  upon  the  plan  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ? 

A.  Yes;  and  that  was  the  only  objecft  the  fociety  at  large  had 
in  view. 

fWas  that  ftated  from  time  to  time  in  the  fociety  ? 
Yes,  frequently ;   and  they  publilhed  the  letter  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  to  Colonel  Sharman. 

^  What  was  the  reafon  of  your  fociety  circulating  this 
letter  ? 

A.  For  the  fole  purpofe  of  informing  the  fociety  at  large  of 
the  principles  upon  which  they  intended  to  go. 

!^  From  every  thing  you  know  of  the  fociety  of  your  own- 
knovvledge,  did  they  appear  to  you  to  adhere  to  that  object  r 
•     A.  Yes,  Itriaiy. 

Vol.  II.  N  n  Crofi 
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Crofs-examined  by  Mr.  Law. 

^.  You  have  faid  that  it  was  your  obj^ft  to  obtain  a  reform  bj 
petitioning  Parliament  ? 

A  Yes. 

^  Was  it  your  obje£t  all  along  to  obtain  a  reform  through 
the  medium  of  Parliament  ? 

A  It  was. 

^.  How  long  have  you  continued  a  member  of  this  fociety  up 
to  the  prcfent  time  ? 

A,  Between  two  and  three  years. 

fWas  you  at  a  meeting  at  the  Caftle  Hill,  in  April  laft  ? 
I  was. 

^.  Was  not  the  purpofe  of  petitioning  Parliament  exprefsly 
negatived  in  that  meeting  .? 

A.  It  was. 

^  Do  not  you  know  that,  by  contrivance,  the  propofition 
was  brought  forward  for  the  purpofe  of  bringing  a  negative  ? 

A.  I  was  not  in  a  fituation  to  hear  what  paifed;  there  was  a 
very  large  concourfe  of  people,  tliat  I  could  not  get  near. 

^  You  heard  the  queltidn  put? 

A  I  cannot  lay  that  I  did  ;  I  was  at  a  great  diftance,  and  there 
was  a  large  concourfe  of  people. 

^  Did  not  you  read  the  proceedings  afterwards  in  Mr.  Gales'" 
paper  ? 

A.  I  might  fee  it,  but  I  recollefl  very  little  of  it. 

^.  Whatever  queftion  was  put,  was  it  negatived  or  was  it 
not? 

A.  I  believe  it  was. 

^.  Were  there  any  voices  that  you  heard  in  the  affirmative  ? 

A.  I  do  not  icnow  that  there  were. 

^.  Did  you,  knowing  that  the  queftion  that  was  about  to  be 
put,  had  been  negatived,  and  it  being  your  objeifl  to  obtain  a 
reform  through  the  medium  of  Parliament,  did  you  withdraw 
yourfelf  from  that  fociety  ? 

A.  No. 

^.  Do  you  know  of  any  Tingle  individual,  in  confequence  of 
that  vote,  having  left  the  fociety  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recolle<5t  a  fmgle  individual. 

^  Do  you  know  if  the  proceedings  of  the  Britifti  Convention 
were  not  approved  of  by  your  fociety  ? 

A,  That  is  a  matter  that  I  cannot  fpeak  to. 

^.  XVasnot  there  a  vote  of  approbation,  in  your  fociety  ofth^, 
proceedings  of  tJiat  Convention  ? 

A.  I  havq  fome  recoUedlion  of  it, 

^  Did  you,  before' the  meeting,  know  either  from  Mr. 
Broomlread  or  Mr.  Carnage,  that  the  queftion  for  another  appli- 
catign.  to  Parliament,  which  was  put  upon  the  Caftie  Hill,  in 

April, 
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April,  1794,  was  meant  to  be  put  for  the  purpofe  of  being 
negatived  ^ 

A.  No,  I  did  not ;  and  I  had  a  peribnal  correfpondence  with 
Mr.  Broomhead  in  the  neighbourhood  for  12  or  14  years. 

^.  Do  you  believe  it  was  or  not  put  for  the  purpofe  of  being 
negatived  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  it  is  a  matter  I  cannot  fpeak  to. 

J^.  However,  no  one,  in  confequence  of  that,  withdrew 
himfelf? 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

^.  Do  you  know  who  is  the  author  of  the  paper  called  the- 
Patriot  ? 

A.  No,  I  cannot  fpeak  to  that. 

^.  Do  you  know  one  A4r.  Brown,  the  delegate  to  the  Con.* 
vention  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  do. 

^.  Was  he  the  editor  of  it  ? 

A,  I  don't  know  j  I  cannot  fay. 

fDid  you  ever  fpeak  to  Mr.  Brown  upon  that  fubjecl  ? 
No. 

^.  After  you  had  read  it  in  Mr.  Gales'  paper  that  that  queftion 
had  been  negatived,  did  you  conceive  after  that,  that  it  was  ftill 
meant  to  be  obtained  by  the  medium  of  petitioning  Parliament  ?' 

A.  It  was  faid,  that  they  meant  to  petition  his  Majefty. 

^  Was  that  queftion  ever  put  ? 

A.  I  never  heard  it  was. 

^.  You  fay  you  had  heard  nothing  of  arming  ? 

A.  No. 

^.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Yorke  or  Redhead  ? 

A.  I  have  feen  him  in  Sheffield,  but  I  never  fpoke  to  him  in 
my  life. 

^.  Do  you  know  Mr,  Davifon  ? 

.-7'.  No ;  to  my  knowledge  I  never  faw  him. 

.i£.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  fach  a  thing  as  a  pike  being  pre- 
pared or  ordered  under  the  diredlion  of  Mr.  Yorke  ? 

A.  I  never  did;  the  firft  I  ever  heard  of  it  was,  that  Mr, 
Davifon  had  wrote  a  letter  to  Thomas  Hardy,  of  London. 

^.  V/hen  did  you  hear  that  ? 

A.  After  Thomas  Hardy  had  been  taken  up. 

^  Had  you  ever  heard  any  propofitiou  for  defending  your- 
fclves  againlt  what  you  have  called  the  oppofition  party  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  The  time  I  cannot  juftly  recolleil ;  but  I  never  heard  it  in 
the  fociety. 

JJ.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  propofitlon  to  apply  to  government 
or  the  magillracy  againft  that  oppoiition? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  1  didi 

N  n  2  Mr. 
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Mr.  Erskine.  If  there  had  been  any  propofition,  much  more  if 
there  had  been  any  preparation  for  fuch  arming,  muft  you  not 
have  heard  it  ? 

ji.  Yes  ;  and  if  the  idea  of  arming  had  been  general,  there 
would  no  doubt  have  been  a  large  number  of  pikes  ordered. 

^.  At  the  time  this  petition  was  negatived,  the  delegates  had 
not  been  fent,  had  they  ? 

A  Not  to  Scotland. 

^  Was  the  petition  that  was  negatived,  a  petition  from  the 
people  of  Sheffield,  or  the  delegates  ? 

J.  The  people  of  Sheffield. 

^  But  was  it  ever  voted  that  the  delegates  fliould  not 
petition  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  the  queftion  was  ever  put. 

Mr.  Law.  Look  at  that  letter,  and  tell  us  if  that  is  Mr.  Afli- 
ton's  hand-writing  ?  Are  you  acquainted  with  his  hand-writing  ? 

A.  No,  not  very  well. 

^  How  many  hundred  times  have  you  feen  him  write  ?  Have 
you  not  ken  him  write  very  frequently  ? 

y/.  Not  {\x  times  in  my  life. 

^.  Do  you  believe  it  to  be,  or  not  to  be,  his  writing  ?  You 
muft  have  a  belief  either  one  way  or  the  other  ? 

J.  I  cannot  fay  I  believe  that  it  is,  or  that  it  is  not. 

^.  Can  you  form  no  judgement  upon  it? 

A.  I  cannot. 

^.  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Aftiton  is  at  prefent  ? 

jd.  Somewhere  in  the  country,  I  know  not  where. 

^.  Where  was  he  when  you  heard  of  him  laft  ? 

J.  In  London. 
Edward  Smith  fivoni Examined  by  Mr.  Erskine, 

^  Where  do  you  live  ? 

J.  In  Sheffield. 

^.  What  is  your  trade  } 

A.  A  cutler. 

.9.  Was  you  a  member  of  this  fociety  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  ? 

A.  Ever  fince  1 791. 

^.  Up  to  the  time  that  thefe  people  were  taken  up  ? 

A,  Yes. 

fWhat  was  your  objedl  in  being  a  member  ? 
To  obtain  a  parliamentary  reform. 
^.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  parliamentary  reform? 
A.  Upon  the  Lmc  plan  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Mr. 
Pitt. 

^.  Had  you  any  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Letters  toCoL 
S  barman  ? 
A.  Yes. 

^  Is 
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^.  Is  that  one  of  them  ?  (Jhewing  it  hhn.) 

A  Yes,  it  is. 

^.  From  every  thing  you  collefted  in  the  fociety,  was  that 
their  obje6l  ? 

A.  It  was. 

^  It  was  read  in  the  focioty  frequently  ? 

J.  Yes,  at  times. 

i^.  Do  you  remember  this,  (redds)  "  Another  fubjecl  of  ap- 
prehcnfion  is,  that  the  principles  of  allowing  to  every  man  an 
equal  right  to  vote,  tends  to  equality,  in  other  refpefts,  and  to 
level  property.  To  me,  (that  is,  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,) 
it  fcems  to  have  a  diredl  contrary  tendency.  The  equal  rights 
of  men  to  fecurity  from  oppreffion,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  life 
and  libertv,  ftrikes  nic  as  perfedlly  compatible  with  their  unequal 
fhares  of  induftry,  labour,  and  genius,  which  are  the  origin  of 
inequality  of  fortunes;  the  equality  and  inequality  of  men  are 
both  founded  in  nature,  and  whilft  we  do  not  confound  the  two, 
and  only  fupport  her  eftablifhments,  we  cannot  err."  When 
you  talked  of  the  rights  of  man  in  your  fociety,  wh^t  did  you 
underftand  by  it  yourfelf? 

A.  An  equal  reprefentation  in  Parliament. 

^  Did  you  mean  any  thing  conne<fled  with  France  ? 

Ji.  No. 

.^.  Or  did  you  mean  what  you  have  jufl:  now  ftated,  equal 
reprefentation  ? 

A.  Equal  reprefentation  of  this  country  iw  the  Parliament 
Houfe  of  Commons. 

^  If  you  had  obfervcd  in  attending  upon  the  fociety,  that 
other  people's  objecSls  were  different  from  thofe  which  you  have 
expreiFed,  would  you  have  continued  in  it  ? 

A.  Not  a  day. 

^  If  you  had  not  clearly  difcovered  it,  only  had  reafon  to  fufpecfl:  ? 

A.  I  never  heard  any  thing  to  the  contrary  in  the  fociety,  as  a 
body. 

4^.  Was  there  ever  any  thing  in  the  fociety,  as  a  body,  that 
led  you  to  think  they  meant  to  attack  the  dignity  of  the  Houfc 
of  Lords,  or  the  Crown  ? 

A.  Not  at  all ;  much  the  other  way. 

^  Did  you  ever  hear  in  the  fociety  any  refolution  concern- 
ing the  Houfe  of  Lords  ? 

A.  Never,  to  touch  the  dignity  of  the  Houfe ;  the  plan  we 
meant  to  go  by  was  the  fame  as  in  1688. 

^  What  do  you  mean  by  1688  ? 

A.  The  glorious  a£ls  we  obtained  by  the  Revolution  in  1688. 

^  Was  there  ever  any  idea  that  it  was  to  be  accomplifhed  by 
force  ? 

A.  Never  by  us,  as  a  body. 

^.  Did  you  ever  hear,  jiot  merely  by  your  fociety,  but  by 

yours 
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ycmrs  and  other  focieties,  any  determination' that  this  object  was 
So  be  carried  by  force  of  arms  ? 

A  Never. 

^.  When  was  it  that  you  did  hear  of  arms  in  Sheffield  ? 

A,  I  never  heard  arms  named  till  papers  were  thrown  about 
the  ftreet,  and  publifhed  in  the  Courant,  callhig  upon  the  people 
of  Sheffield  to  ftand  forth  and  deitroy  people  of  a  different  per- 
fuafion  from  themf^lves :  figned,  G.  RufTel,  of  Bradford. 

fDid  that  create  any  alarm  in  any  of  the  members  ? 
Yes.  I  cannot  tell  every  circumflance  particularly.  Fre- 
Cjuentlvr  when  there  v/as  any  kind  of  rejoicing,  any  good  news 
from  the  Continent,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  oppofition  party 
to>  come  and  fire  piftols  into  the  windows  of  the  democrats ;  they 
tiave  even  fired  into  my  window  when  I  have  been  in  bed. 

i^.  Had  you  done  any  thing,  or  the  fociety,  to  damp  the  joy- 
that  that  good  news  might  infufe  ? 

A,  Nothing  at  all. 

^  Had  the  fociety  met  to  difturb  th^m  in  any  thing  they  chofe 
fc>  do  in  confequence  of  the  viftory  ? 

A.  No. 

.9.  Did  you  give  any  offence  of  any  kind  to  them  ? 

^^  No.  ^  ^ 

^.  And  notwithftanding  this,  did  this  fociety  ever  regularly 
arm  thernfelves  ? 

J.  No. 

^  Was  there  any  propofition  that  they  fhould  arm  thern- 
felves to  refift  the  magiflracy  ? 

A.  If  it  had  been  determined,  Sheffield  could  have  furniflied 
pikes  for  10,000  men  in  one  day 4  but  it  never  was. 

^  Had  you  then,  or  have  you  now,  reafon  to  believe  there 
was  any  determination  to  purfue  fuch  means  ? 

A,  No,  nothing  but  peace  and  good  order;  that  was  always 
held  forth  in  the  fociety.     They  ufsd  to  call  me  a  democrat. 

i£.  As  a  perfon  rhat  did  not  love  the  King  ? 

A.  They  called  :i\t  fo  becaufe  I  wanted  an  equal  reprefenta- 
tion  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons ;  that  is  what  I  underftand  by  it. 

^.  With  refpe6t  to  the  King,  had  you  any  wifh  to  touch  or 
sffedt  your  Sovereign  in  any  refpeft,  fo  help  you  God  ? 

A,  No. 

Crofs-exmninedhy  Mr.  Gar  ROW. 

^  I  fhall  not  trouble  you  with  the  queftions  my  learned 
ft-iend  lias  put  to  you,  whether  you  have  not  been  guilty  of  high 
trtafon,  and  cieferved  to  be  hanged.— Thefe  papers  that  v/ere 
thrown  about  the  llrects  of  Sheffield,  alarmed  very  confidcrably 
you  who  were  called  demccrats  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^  And  made  you  tliink  it  neceflary  to  procure  arms  in  your 
own  defence  ? 

A,  Yes. 
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A.  Yes. 

^.  How  many  people  did  arm  themfelves  in  their  own  de- 
fence in  coniequ'ence  of  thcfe  alarms  ? 

A.  It  is  impoflible  to  fay.  I  cannot  tell.  It  was  never  any 
matter  in  the  ibciety. 

J^.  But  you,  doubtlefs,  procured  a  mufquet,  and  a  bayonet, 
and  a  pike  ? 

A.  No,  I  never  did  in  my  life. 

^.  Not  a  pike  ? 

A.  No. 

^  Neither  mufquet  nor  pike,  upon  your  oath  ? 

A  Upon  my  oath. 

^.  You  continued  without  arming  yourfelf  ? 

A.  I  did  ;  I  kept  in  my  houfe. 

^  Which  of  the  magiftrates  was  it,  for  I  have  forgot  ^i» 
name,  that  you  applied  to,  to  prevent  thcfe  people  .■' 

A.  No  magiftrate. 

^  I  beg  pardon,  it  was  the  Secretary  of  State,  w«is  it? 

A.  No,  not  as  a  fociety. 

^.  But  which  of  the  magiftrates  was  it  you  applied  to  as  an 
individual  ? 

A.  None. 

^  Nor  a  Secretary  of  State  ? 

A.  No. 

^.  Did  you  not  complain  of  thefe  papers  ? 

A.  No,  they  were  in  the  newfpapers  j  it  was  put  in  the  Re2:if- 
ters  that  we  advifed  people  to  arm. 

^  There  were  papers  thrown  about  the  ftreets,  defiring  the 
oppofite  party,  oppofite  to  the  democrats,  to  deliroy  all  the  people 
of  a  different  per/Liafion  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^.  JThat  was  the  fame  paper  which  defired  people  to  arm 
^ainft  domeftic  enemies  and  foreign  invafion  ? 

A.  I  cannot  fay. 

^.  Upon  your  oath,  did  you  ever  fee  any  paper  diftributcd  in 
Sheffield  by  the  oppofite  party,  except  that  paper  v/hich  is  an 
invitation  to  the  people  to  arm  againfl  domeftic  enemies  and  fo- 
reign invafion  ? 

A.  It  was  that  that  I  named  in  the  Courant. 

^  Upon  which  your  fociety  immediately  adopted  the  ver)" 
words  of  it,  and  invited  the  democrats  to  arm  for  the  protection 
of  property  ? 

Mr.  Enklne.  Is  that  a  legal  queftion  ? 

Lord  Pref.iUnt.  It  is  no  queftion  at  all ;  it  is  an  aflertion. 

JVitnefs.  As  far  as  they  could  do,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
conftitution. 

i^  Did  not  th?y  adopt  the  very  language  of  the  paper  which 

V3U. 
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you  ftate  to  be  an  excitement  to  deftroy  people  of  the  adverse 
party  ? 

A.  They  apprehended  danger. 

^  Did  they  not  adopt  the  very  words  ? 

J.  Similar  to  it. 

^  That  Gentleman  has  read  to  you  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
plan,  and  Mr.  Pitt's,  as  the  things  you  went  upon.  Now  be  fo 
good  as  inform  a  very  ignorant  man,  as  I  profefs  myfelf  to  be, 
what  was  their  plan  ? 

j1.  That  it  was  to  obtain  a  more  equal  reprefentation  in  Par- 
liament, as  I  underftood  the  matter. 

^.  What  was  that  plan  r 

A.  For  every  man  to  have  his  voice. 

,^.  So  much  for  the  accuracy  of  your  definition.  That  Gen- 
tleman read  you  fomething  of  the  rights  of  man  from  the  Duke 
of  Richmond's  plan ;  thofe  w^ere  the  only  do6lrines  of  the  rights 
of  man  you  ever  troubled  your  head  with  at  Sheffield.  Did  you 
ever  read  any  other  publication  about  the  rights  of  man  ? 

A.  Sometimes. 

^.  You  was  a  cutler ;  then  of  courfe  you  have  a  cheap  copy 
of  Tom  Paine's  Rights  of  Man  ? 

A.  I  have  read  Paine. 

^.  You  know  that  is  not  an  anfwer,  becaufe  every  cutler  in 
Sheffield  had.     Had  you  one  of  the  cheap  copies  ? 

A.  I  have  feen  the  belt  edition — I  have  i^^tvi  both.  I  never 
publifhed  them. 

^.  I  muft  have  an  anfwer.     Have  you  one  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^.  A  cheap  copy — was  it  made  you  a  prefent  of  .^ 

A,  I  had  it  from  a  fubfcription. 

^;  A  fubfcription  in  the  fociety  ? 

A.  No,  from  a  {qw  friends. 

i^;  Upon  your  oath,  how  many  friends  of  your  trade  had  the 
cheap  edition  of  the  Rights  of  Man— did  they  not  amount  to 
many  thoufands  from  the  cutlers  alone  ? 

A.  There  v/ere  a  great  many ;  I  cannot  fay  how  many. 

i9.  Having  read  it,  for  you  feem  to  be  an  accurate  man,  let 
me  alk  you  v/hether  you  confidered  that  book  a  fenfible  well- 
v/ritten  book  ? 

A.  I  thought  well  of  it. 

^.  Was  you  or  not  one  of  thofe  who  attended  and  pafled 
rcfolutlons  very  properly  approving  of  that  book  ? 

A.   Sometimes  I  was  there,  and  fametimes  not. 

^  You  mean  at  the  fociety,  where  it  was  jead  for  information 
and  mihuction  ? 

A.  It  v/as  fcldom  or  ever  read  there,  that  I  know  of. 

^.  But  was  it  in  the  divifion  meeting  ? 

A.  When 
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Jl.  When  a  few  friends  met  privately  in  our  own  houfes. 

^  There  were  other  cheap  bo  )ks  furnifhed  by  fubfcription, 
were  there  not  ? 

j^.  I  cannot  recoiled.— There  were  fome. 

i^.  Do. you  rccjlle6l  the  proceedings  of  the  Globe  Tavern  in 
this  town  ? 

A.  No. 

^  Chalk  Farm  ? 

A.  No. 

J^.  You  have  feen  the  proceedings  at  the  Crown  and  An-^ 
chor  ? 

A.  I  never  heard  any  further  than  in  the  public  papers. 

^.  You  had  all  Paine's  works,  I  fuppofe,  at  leall  ? 

^.'No. 

^.  Was  you  one  of  thofe  who  was  prefent  at  a  meeting  where 
there  was  a  public  refolution  expreffing  approbation  of  Paine's 
Works  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recolle6l ;  I  do  not  think  I  was  there, 

^  Will  you  venture  to  fwear  you  was  not  ? 

A,  I  believe  I  was  not. 

^.  If  you  had  been  there  you  would  net  have  diflented  to  it  ? 
f   A.  \  don't  know  any  thing  about  that. 

^  You  have  told  me  you  confidered  them  riloft  admirable 
things  ;  you  believe  it  to  be  a  valuable  work  \ 

A.  I  do. 

^.  What  do  you  take  to  be  his  notion  about  the  ufe  of  mo- 
narchy in  any  ftate  \ 

A.  I  never  took  that  into  confideration  propeiiv. 

.^.  Upon  your  oath,  do  you  not  underftand  his  plan  to  be  to 
get  rid  of  Kings  every  where,  not  only  as  ufelf^fs,  but  as  de- 
ftructive  of  tjiie  rights  of  man  ?      (The  JVitnep  hefitated.) 

^  You  are  not  aiked  v/hat  you  thought  of  it  yourfelf,  but 
whether  Mr.  Paine  did  not  propofc  it  in  that  manner  ? 

A.  So  far  as  I  approved  of  Air.  Paine's  works  I  agreed  with 
him. 

^  Upon  your  oath,  did  you  not  underftand  it  to  be  exprefsly 
written  for  the  purpofe  of  inculcating  the  notion,  that  monarchy' 
was  deftrudtive  of  all  civilize<i  Itates,  and  the  rights  of  man,  and 
that  you  could  not  too  foon  get  rid  of  Kings  ? 
.  A.  That  was  never  the  intention  of  the  fociety  ;  they  never 
took  that  part.  I  did  not  underftand  them  to  mean  an  approba- 
tion of  his  whole  work,  but  only  fo  far  as  refpe£ted  the  parlia- 
mentary reform. 

^.  (Reads.)  "  All  hereditary  government  Is  in  its  nature  ty- 
ranny." Do  you  happen  to  know  that  the  monarchy  df  this 
country  conft itutes  a  part  of  an  hereditary  government,  and  that 
Paine  ftates  it  as  being  interwoven,  and  in  its  very  nature  ty- 
ranny ? 

Vol.  II.  O  o  A.  Uup- 
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A>  1  fuppofe  he  does. 

^.  "  An  heritable  Crown," — you  are  politician  enough  to 
know  the  Crown  of  Britain  is  an  heritable  Crown  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  believe  it  is. 

^.  And  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  an  heritable  throne  too  ? 

A  Yes. 

.^.  (Reads.)  "  An  heritable  Crown,  or  an  heritable  Throne,  or 
by  what  other  fanciful  name  fuch  things  may  be  called,  have  no 
other  fignificant  explanation  than  that  mankind  are  heritable 
property.  To  inherit  a  government  is  to  inherit  the  people  as  if 
they  were  flocks  and  herds."  That  v/as  not  expunged,  I  hope, 
in  your  cheap  edition  ? 

A.  The  fociety  never  took  that  into  confideration  at  all. 

i^;  Was  that  palTage  fliirly  printed  in  your  copy  ? 

A.  I  cannot  fay. 

^  Upon  your  oath,  was  that  in  your  copy  ? 

A.  I  cannot  fay. 

^.  Then  you  had  no  idea  of  heritable  Crowns,  or  heritable 
Thrones,  or  fanciful  things'  of  that  fort  in  Paine's  book  ? 

A.  I  never  took  that  into  confideration. 

Lord  Preftdent.  You  are  not  afked  if  you  approved  of  it,  if 
you  took  it  into  confideration  :  but  whether  it  was  in  the  boolc?^ 

A.  V/hether  it  was  or  not,  I  cannot  fay :  it  might  be. 

Mt.'/jarrotc.  Is  there  any  thing  in  Paine's  book  that  had  for 
its  objeft  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  necefTary  expence  of 
their  eftablifhments  and  government,  to  make  them  contented 
under  the  weight  of  taxes  which  every  body  mull  bear,  or  was 
there  any  pafTage  to  reconcile  the  people,  and  make  them  fubmit 
to  the  necefTary  burdens  of  the  ftate  .'' 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

^  Were  there  none  that  flruck  you  to  have  a  contrary  ten- 
dency, to  excite  the  people  to  be  diilatisfied  and  difconteated, 
that  they  were  burdenfome  and  unnecelFary  ? 

A.  We  thought  they  were;  we  thought  it  was  our  duty  to 
apply  to  Parliament  for  redref:-. 

^  That  is  no  anfwer.  Tell  me  if  you  recollect  this  pafTage. 
I  will  read  it  to  you.  "  It  is  inhuman  to  talk  of  a  million  Her- 
ling  a  year,  paid  out  of  the  public  taxes  of  any  country,  for  the 
fupport  of  any  individual,  whilft  thoufands,  who  are  fi^rced  to 
contribute  thereto,  are  pining  with  vvcUit,  and  ftruggling  with 
mil  try?" 

A.  I  do. 

^  Do  you  recoIkcl:*this  pafTage — "  Monarchy  would  not 
have  c.Mitinued  lb  many  ages  in  the  world,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  abufes  it  protects.  It  is  the  mafter  fraud  vvhich  fhckers  alj 
others  ?" 

A.  Yes ;  that  was  nc\xr  agitated.  • 

^  You 
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^.  You  read  that  pafTage.  Did  you  conuder  that  as  a  Urong 
argument  in  defence  of  monarchy,  or  of  its  immediate  deftruc- 
tioji :   which  way  did  you  underftand  it? 

/•  We  did  not,  in  any  way,  mean  to  touch  on  the  laws  of 
this  country. 

^;  Attend  to  my  qucftion  and  anfwer  it.  How  did  you  un- 
derftand the  paflage  I  have  read  to  you,  that  "  Monarchy  would 
not  have  exifted  (o  ma:iy  ages  in  the  world,  but  for  the  abufes  it 
afforded  protc6lion  to?"  Did  you  underftand  that  to  be  a  re- 
commendation to  the  people  of  England  to  cultivate  the  mo- 
iiarchical  fyftem  or  deftroy  it  ? 

^.  I  can  only  anfwer  for  myfelf. 

J^_.  How  did  you  underfland  the  author  at  that  time  ? 

y^.  I  underftood  he  was  advifing  fomething  pointing  out  dif-. 
afFcvflion  to  the  King  ;  but  then  it  was  always  put  away,  and 
never  meant  to  be  adhered  to  by  any  of  us  or  the  fociety. 

^  Upon  your  oath,  did  not  you  underftand  the  pafiage  to  be 
a  recommendation  to  get  rid  of  monarchy  as  foon  as  a  pretence 
fliould  ofFer  ? 

^.  We  never  intended  to  do  fo. 

fDid  not  you  underftand  the  author  fo  ?  , 

Certainly  ;  the  words  are  fo. 

^.  You  underftood  that  the  objeft  of  a  parliamentary  reform 
was  to  be  efFeel:ed  by  petitioning,  as  the  Gentleman  put  it :  if 
the  petitions  of  individuals  would  not  do,  there  were  to  be  pe-^ 
titions  from  a  meetins:  or  a  convention  of  delegates  ? 

J.   Yes.  ^  ..... 

^.  And  you  expecied  your  relief  in  petitioning  Parlia* 
ment  ? 

J.  Yes. 

^.  I  will  read  another  pafTage.  «  The  bill  which  the  prefent 
Mr.  Pitt  brought  into  Parliament  fome  years  ago,  to  reform  Par- 
liament, was  on  the  fame  erroneous  principle.  The  right  of  re- 
form is  in  the  nation  in  its  original  characl:er;  and  the  conftitu- 
lional  method  would  be  by  a  general  convention  eledled  for  the 
purpofe,"  and  fo  on.  Now,  having  read  this  as  his  account  of 
a  bill  brought  into  Parliament,  to  reform  Parliament,  and  h;ving 
ftated  that  the  nation  itfelf,  in  its  original  charafler,  was 'to  do 
it,  did  you  Itill  adhere  to  your  notion  of  petitioning  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  ? 

J.  Yes. 

^  You  ftated  to  that  Gentleman,  that  you  grounded  your- 
felves  upon  the  glorious  advantages  obtained  by  the  Revolution  in 
1688.  You  have  doubtlefs  read,  with  attention,  Paine's  ac- 
count of  thofe  advantages  ? 

y/.  I  have  fecn  them,  but  not  to  have  read  them  all  direiSt. 

^  Of  courfe  you  have  heard  of  fuch  a  thing  as  the  Bill  of 
Rights.? 

O  0  2  A  Yss 
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A  Yes. 

fAnd  have  attended  to  Mr.  Paine's  account  of  it  ? 
I  have  feen  it. 
^.  Do  you  know  that  he  calls  that  fame  Bill  of  Rights,  a  biji 
of  wrongs  and  infults  ? 

J.  I  never  heard  any  body  call  it  fo. 

^;  But  do  not  you  know  that  this  Mr,  Paine,  in  his  Rights  of 
Man',  fa3'S  fo  ? 

A   Yes. 

^.  Now,  Sir,  I  obferve  you  made  ufe  of  thefe  expreffions 
more  than  once — that  you  never  heard  the  fociety,  as  a  body, 
propofe  to  touch  the  dignity  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  nor  the 
ibcietv,  as  a  body,  propofe  to  interfere  at  all  with  the  monarchy  ? 

A.  No. 

^.  Do  you  know  A'Ir.  Yorke  ? 

A.  I  have  feen  him. 

^  And  heard  him,  perhaps  f 

A.  Yes. 

^  Private  or  public  ? 

A  Both. 

^.  Was  you  a  member  of  the  fecret  committee  ? 

A-  No,  I  was  not. 

^  Was  you  at  the  Caftle  Hill  when  Mr.  Yorke  was  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^.  Was  there  a  motion  to  petition  Parliament  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  was. 

^.  What  was  the  fate  of  it  ? 

A.  It  wasimoved  to  petition  the  King. 

^  The  motion  to  petition  Parliament  was  rejedied  ? 

A.  Yes. 

fHow  many  votes  might  there  be  to  petition  Parliament  ? 
I  do  not  know. 

^.  Do  you  not  know,  upon  your  oath,  that  there  was  not  a 
fmgle  man  voted  for  it  but  the  folitary  mover  ? 

A.  I  cannot  fay ;  there  v/as  fuch  a  concourfe  that  I  could  i>ot 
get  near. 

^,  How  were  the  votes  taken  ? 

yi.  By  holding  up  o'i  hands. 

^.  L)id  you  fee  any  hand  but  the  mover's  held  up  for  the  pe- 
tition ; 

A.  J  cannot  fay. 

^  Was  you  prefent  upon  the  other  hill,  at  the  celebration  of 
thefaft? 

A.  Yes. 

^.  How  many  thoufands  of  you  might  be  there  on  that  day  ? 

A.  May  be  two  thoufand. 

^.  You  was  one  who  joined  in  all  the  ceremonies  of  that  day  ? 

J.  I  was,  or  a  looker  on. 

^,  Be 
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^.  Be  fo  good  as  tell  me,  when  was  it  that  your  foclety  at 
Sheffield,  your  orderly  and  peaceable  fociety,  firft  addrcfled  the 
National  Convention'of  France,  as  a  National  Convention  ? 

y/.  Never,  to  my  knowledge. 

^-  You  never  heard  of  luch  a  thing  ? 

J.  Never. 

^  You  did  not  know  that  Sheffield  had  fent  any  addrefs  to 
France  ? 

J.  No,  I  did  not. 

^  Did  you  fee  the  proceedings  at  the  Caftle  Hill  printed  af- 
terwards, with  Mr.  Yorke's  fpeech  ? 

^.  Yes,  but  I  never  read  them. 

J^.  There  were  great  numbers  diftributed  ? 

y/.  They  were  to  be  bought. 

.^.  You  was  not  in  the  fecret,  that  the  motion  to  petition  Par- 
liament was  made  on  purpofe  that  it  might  be  negatived  ? 

y/.  No,  I  was  not  concerned  in  it  at  all. 

^.  The  petition  to  the  King  was  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave 
Ti-ade  ? 

J.  Yes. 

3.  And  a  long  lift  of  grievances  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Mr.  Erskine.  It  was  only  a  petition  frorn  Sheffield  ? 

A  No. 

Mr.  Erskine.  I  now  propofe  to  read  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
letter  to  Colonel  Sharman ;  and  in  order  to  do  it,  I  mean  firft  to 
call  his  Grace,  who  is,  I  believe,  attending. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  fworn Examined  by  Mr. 

Erskine. 

^  Your  Grace  will  underftand  it  is  the  forms  of  Court  make 
us  infift  upon  that  folemnity.  You  will  give  me  leave  to  afk  you 
a  few  queftions.  I  have  troubled  your  Grace  to  attend,  to  in- 
form the  Court,  whether  this  letter,  which  in  the  courfe  of  the 
evidence  has  been  proved  to  have  been  read  in  the  fociety  at  Shef- 
field, as  written  by  your  Grace,  was  fo  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  fubmit  to  your  Lordfliip,  that  my 
learned  friend  fliould  be  obliged  to  afk  his  queftion  without 
ftating  why  he  afks  it. 

Lord  Prefident.  I  take  it  you  call  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to 
afk  if  It  Is  his  letter  to  Colonel  Sharman ;  becaufe  what  has  paffed 
with  refpeft  to  it  elfewhere  he  could  have  nothing  to  do  with. 

Duke  of  Richmond.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for  me  to  fay  whe- 
ther the  paper  put  into  my  hand  is  preclfely  the  letter  I  did  write 
to  Colonel  Sharman  or  not,  becaufe  I  have  reafon  to  think  I  re^ 
colled:  that  there  is  a  printed  edition  of  that  letter  which  was 
mutilated  j  therefore,  whether  that  is  the  exaft  copy  or  not,  I 
pannot  fay. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Ersk'ine.  Does  your  Grace  think,  that  by  cafling  your  eye 
over  it  with  attention,  you  ftiould  be  able  to  anfwer  that  quef- 
tion  ? 

A.  I  think  I  can  cut  the  matter  fhort  by  giving  Mr.  Erfkiiic 
to  read  a  copy  which  is  not  mutilated. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  The  more  regular  way  would  be  to  read 
that  copy  of  the  letter  which  the  witnefs  looked  at,  and  the  other 
copy  which  his  Grace  has  produced,  overlook ;  it  will  be  the 
better  way. 

(Re.ad  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Cmrt.) 
«  A  Letter  from  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  S  barman. 
«  Sir, 

«  1  have  been  honoured  with  a  letter  from  Belfaft,  dated  the 
igth  of  July  laft,  written  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  of  Cor- 
^-efpondence,  appointed  by  the  delegates  of  forty-five  Volunteer 
CorpF,  aflernbled  at  Lifburn  on  the  firft  of  the  fame  month,  for 
taking  preparatory  fteps  to  forward  their  intentions  on  the  fubjedt 
of  a  more  equal  reprefentation  of  the  People  in  Parliament,  and 
figned  by  their  fecretary,  Henry  Joy,  jun.  Efq. 

«  In  this  letter,  after  fhewing  the  corrupt  ftate  of  the  Boroughs 
in  Ireland,  the  general  opinion  of  the  people  that  the  Conftitution 
can  be  reftored  to  its  ancient  purity  and  vigour  by  no  other  means 
than  a  parliamentary  reform,  and  informing  me  of  the  fteps 
which  have  been  taken  and  are  taking  by  the  Volunteers,  in  de- 
termining to  procure  this  defirable  objed:,  the  Committee  is 
pleafed  to  requeft  my  fentiments  and  advice  as  to  the  beft,  moft 
eligible,  and  moft  practicable  mode  of  deftroying,  reftraining, 
or  comiterafting  this  hydra  of  corruption.  Borough  Influence,  in 
order  to  lay  my  opinion  before  the  provincial  ailembly  of  dele- 
gates, which  is  to  be  held  at  Dungannon  on  the  8th  of  September 
next. 

"  This  great  mark  of  confidence,  from  Gentlemen  in  whom 
fo  much  truft  is  placed,  does  me  great  honour ;  for  as  I  have  not 
the  pleafure  .f  being  perfonaliy  known  to  any  of  them,  I  can 
owe  it  but  to  the  favourable  opinion  they  are  pleafed  to  entertain 
of  my  conftant  and  zealous  endeavours  in  the  public  fervice. 

"■  I  am  fenfible,  that  the  only  proper  return  I  can  make  for 
this  honourable  diftinilion,  is  to  obey  their  commands  in  the  beft 
manner  I  am  able  \  for  although  my  infufficiency  for  fo  arduous  a 
tafk  would  afford  me  but  too  good  an  excufe  for  declining  it, 
yet  I  feel  it  would  be  inconfiftent  with  my  ideas  of  the  obligation 
every  man  is  under  to  ferve  the  public  as  well  as  he  can,  if  1 
was  to  refufe  giving  my  opinions,  fuch  as  they  are,  vvht;n  thuR 
called  upon  by  a  refpedtable  body  of  Gentlemen. 

"  Belides  my  inability,  I  have  to  regret  the  want  of  time  to 
cojledl  and  arrange  my  thoughts  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  fit 

to 
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to  appear  before  voii,  and  the  neceflhry  limits  of  a  letter,  which 
v/ill  not  admit  of  tlie  extenfivc  invertigation  which  a  fiibjcdi  ot 
this  vafi  importance  dcferves  ;  for  although  I  fear  I  mufl  be  long, 
I  am  fenfibie  I  cannot  do  it  jullice. 

"  The  fubjedl:  of  a  parliamentary  reform  is  that  which,  of  all 
others,  in  my  opinion,  mofl  dcferves  the  attention  of  the  public, 
as  I  conceive  it  would  include  every  other  advantage  which  a  na- 
tion can  wifh  ;  and  I  have  no  hefitation  in  fiying,  that  from 
every  confideration  which  I  have  been  able  to  give  this  great 
queftion,  that  for  niany  years  has  occupied  my  mind,  and  from 
every  dav's  experience  to  the  prefent  hour,  I  am  more  and  more 
convinced,  that  the  rejioring  the  right  of  voting  JniivcHaUy  to 
every  man^  not  mcapacitr.ted  by  nature  for  want  of  reajon^  or  hv 
iaiv  for  the  commlffion  of  crimes^  together  zvith  annual  eLu^ions^  is 
the  only  reform  that  can  be  effe6tual  and  permanent.  I  am  fur- 
ther convinced  that  it  is  the  only  reform  that  is  pracfti cable. 

"  All  other  plans  that  are  of  a  palliative  nature  have  been 
found  infufficient  to  interell  and  animate  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  from  whofe  earneftnefs  alone  any  reform  can  be  expected. 
A  long  exclufion  from  any  fliare  in  the  legiflature  of  their  coun- 
try, has  rendered  the  great  mafs  of  the  people  indifferent  whe- 
ther the  monopoly  that  fubfifts,  continues  in  the  hands  of  a  more 
or  lefs  extended  company  ;  or  whether  it  is  divided  by  them  into 
fliares  of  fomewhat  more  or  lefs  juft  proportions.  The  public 
feels  itfelf  unconcerned  in  thefe  contefts,  except  as  to  the  opprei- 
fions  it  endures,  and  the  exa<51:ions  it  fuffers,  which  it  knows 
muft  continue  fo  long  as  the  people  remain  deprived  of  all 
controul  over  their  reprefentatlves.  This  indifference  of  theirs, 
when  the  laft  attempt  was  made  for  additional  county  menibcrsy 
was  ufed  by  our  opponents  as  an  argument  againft  all  reform  ;  ir 
v/as  afked  with  a  triumphant  air,  where  are  the  petitions  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Birmingham,  .iVianchefter,  Halifax,  and  other  great 
unreprefented  towns  ?  And  their  filence  was  deemed  a  proof  o£ 
their  acquiefcence  and  fatisfaCtion  in  the  prefent  form  of  elec- 
tions !  'Ihe  truth  is,  thr.t  the  people  have  been  fo  often  deceived, 
t'lat  they  will  nov/  fcarcely  truft  any  fet  of  men  ;  and  nothing  but- 
fclf-evident  conviction,  that  a  meafure  tends  effectually  to  the 
recovery  of  their  rights^  can,  or  indeed  ought,  to  interefc  them 
in  its  favour. 

"  The  leffer  ref  )rm  has  been  attempted  with  every  pofllble  ad- 
vantage in  its  favour  ;  not  only  from  the  zealous  fupport  of  the 
advocates  for  a  more  elfeiStual  one,  but  from  the  ailiftarxe  of  men 
of  great  v/eight,  both  \rx  and  out  of  power.  But  with  all  thef.^ 
temperament^;  and  helps  it  has  failed.  Not  one  profelyte  has  beea 
gained  from  coi  <  upiion,  i;or  has  the  leaft  ray  of  hope  been  held 
out  from  any  quarter,  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was  inciihoJ 
to  adopt  any  other  mode  of  reform.  The  weig-.t  of  corrupti;)n 
has.  crulhed  tikiinore  gen^e,  as  it  would  have  defeated  anymore 
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efficacious  plan  in  the  fame  circumftances.  From  thnt  quarterV 
therefore,  I  have  nothing  to  hope.  It  is  from  the  people 
AT  LARGE  THAT  I  EXPECT  ANY  GOOD.  And  I  am  Convinced^ 
that  the  only  way  to  make  them  feel  that  they  are  really  con- 
cerned In  the  bufinefs,  is  to  contend  for  theiry}///,  clear,  and  in- 
difputablc  rights  of  univerfal  reprrjentatjon.  I  call  them  fuch, 
not  only  from  m.y  own  conviction,  but  from  the  admiffion  of  the 
friends  to  the  more  moderate  plan,  who,  in  the  fecond  addrefs  of 
the  Yorkfhire  committee  to  the  people,  confefs  that  our  claims 
are  founded  on  the  true  principles  of  the  conftitution,  and  only 
object  to  them  on  account  of  impradlicability.  But  their  plan 
has  now  had  a  fair  trial,  and  (if  it  is  from  the  inclination  of 
Parliament  that  prafticability  is  to  be  expected)  has  been  found 
as  impracfticable  as  ours.  The  more  cxtenfive  plan,  at  the  fame 
time  that  its  operation  is  rti;>re  copiplcte,  depends  on  a  more  ef- 
feftual  fupport,  that  of  the  People. 

"  I  am  alfo  perfuaded,  that  if  the  fcheme  for  additional 
'County  members  had  prf)cccded  any  further,  infinite  difficulties 
would  have  arifen  in  adjufting  it.  Neither  the  Yorkfhire  com- 
mittee, nor  Mr.  Pitc,  have  given  the  detail  of  their  plan.  A 
juft  repartition  v/ould  have  been  a  moft  intricate  tafk,  for  where 
different  interefts  are  fcparately  reprefcnted,  the  proportion  is  not 
very  eafy  to  afcertain.  The  doubt  you  Hate  concerning  this 
mode  of  reform,  appears  to  me  well  founded ;  a  few  great  fami- 
lies might  divide  a  county  between  them,-  and  choofe  the  members 
hy  a  houfe  lifl,  like  Eafl  India  Directors.'  Another  difficulty 
from  the  increafe  of  the  number  of  members,  which  might  ren- 
der the  Houfe  more  tumultuous  than  deliberate,  has  its  weight. 
But  the  greateft  objeclion,  in  my  opinion,  to  this  and  to  every 
other  narrow  and  contracted' plan  of  reform,  is,  that  it  proceeds 
upon  the  fame  bad  principle  as  the  abufe  it  pretends  to  rectify  j 
it  is  flill  partial  and  unequaj ;  a  vaft  majority  of  the  community 
is  flill  left  unreprefented ;  and  its  molt  eifential  concerns,  life, 
liberty,  and  property,  continue  iii  the  abfolute  difpofal  of  thofc 
whom  they  do  not  choofe,  and  over  whom  they  have  no  con- 
troul.  In  the  arrangements  of  plaiis  of  this  kind,  there  is  no 
leading  principle  to  determine  that  the  addition  ought  to  be  one 
hundred,  fifty,  or  two  hundred  ;  that,  the  allotment  ihould  be  ac- 
cording to  the  population,  property,  or  taxes  paid  in  each 
county;  that  any  fuppolld  proportion  between  the  landed  and 
trading  intereil  is  the  juft  one,  .ind  that  the  dt/ilion  of  county 
and  cuy  members  v/ill  correfpond  with  this  proportion  when 
found.  All  is  at  fea,  without  any  compufs  to  enable  us  to  diftin- 
gullh  the  fafe  from  the  dangerous  couile. 

"  But  in  the  more  liberal  and  great  plan  of  loiivcrfal  rcpre- 
fentation,  a  clear  and  diftind:  priiiciple  at  once  appears  that,  can- 
not lead  us  v/rong.  Not  convenieiicy,  but  right :  if  it  is  not  a- 
maxnn  of   our   conftitution,    that    a    Britiih  fubjedt    is    to  be 
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governed  onJy  by  lavi^-s  to  which  he  has  confetited  by  himfcif  or 
his  reprefentative,  we  fhouhl  inftaiitly  abandon  the  error;  but  if 
it  is  the  eflential  of  freedom,  founded  on  the  eternal  principles  of 
juftice  and  wifdom,  and  our  unalien;ible  birth-right,  we  fliould 
notbcfitate  in  aflerting  it.  Let  us  tht.-n  but  determine  to  adl  on 
this  broad  principle  of  giving  to  every  man  his  ovun^  and  we  (hall 
immediately  get  rid  of  all  the  perplexities  to  which  the  narrow 
notions  of  partiality  and  exclufion  mufi:  ever  be  fubjed. 

"  In  the  diocfting  a  plan  upon  this  rioble  foundation,  we  iliall 
not  find  any  difficulty  that  the  moll  common  underllanding  and 
pains  will  not  eafily  furmount.  It  does  not  require  half  the  in- 
genuity of  a  common  tax-bill ;  and  as  a  proof  of  this  affertion, 
I  myfelf  drew  the  form  of  a  bill  for  this  purpofe,  which  I  pre- 
fented  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords  in  17805  not  as  a  perfecSl:  work, 
but  merely  to  fhew  how  eaftly  the  objeftions  to  the  prafticability 
of  the  plan,  and  the  .  inconveniencies  that  are  fagg:ited,  might 
be  got  over. 

"  I  believe  the  fending  you  a  copy  of  my  bill  will  be  the  beft 
way  of  explaining  its  operations.  I  have  not  one  ready  at  this 
moment,  but  it  fhall  foon  follow  this  letter. 

"  I  fliall  therefore  only  mention  at  prefent  a  few  of  its  provi- 
fions,  which  I  think  entirely  remove  the  moft  plaufible  objei^ions 
that  have  been  urged  againft  it. 

"  The  .prefent  number  of  members  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
is  preferved,  fo  that  all  apprehenfion  from  too  numerous  an  afTem- 
bly  ceafes. 

"  An  account!  of  the  whole  number  of  males  of  age  in  the 
kingdom  is  to  be  taken  and  divided  by  the  number  of  members 
to  be  feut,  which  will  hnd  the  quota  of  electors  to  choofe  one 
member;  from  the  beft  accounts  I  can  now  get,  it  will  be  about 
two  thoufand  fix  hundred :  thefe  are  to  be  formed  into  d:ftri<Sts  or 
Boroughs  from  the  moft  contiguous  parifhes;  and  by  having  alt 
the  elecl:ions  throughout  the  kingdom  in  one  and  the  fame  dav, 
and  taken  in  each  parifti,  all  fear  of  riot  and  tumult  vaniflies. 

"  The  great  expence  of  ele6lions,  which  arifes  chiefly  from 
the  coft  of  conveying  eleftors  to  the  place  of  poll,  and  enter-^ 
taining  them  there  and  on  the  road,  will  be  no  more,  when  every 
man  will  vote  in  his  own  parifii.  Bribery  muft  entirely  ceafe  ; 
in  a  fmgle  Borough  it  would  be  difficult,  on  io  many  as  to  have 
any  effect,  impoffible.  The  numbers  to  be  bought  would  be 
infinitely  too  great  for  any  purfe.  Befides,  annual  Parliamei:t>Sj 
by  their  frequency,  and  by  their  Ihortnefs,  w^ould  doubly  operate 
in  preventing  corruption. 

"  The  valt  expence  of  Petitions  to  parliament  on  account  of 
illegal  returns,  would  be  reduced  ahnolt  to  nothing.  The  points 
on  which  thefe  contefts  generally  turn,  are  the  qualifications  of 
the  electors  under  the  number  »•  is  reltriitions  the  prefent  iav/s 
ha.ve  impofed,  which  require  the    attendance   of  vyitnefles,   ths 
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production  of  records,  and  are  fubjedl  to  infinite  difpute.  But 
when  no  other  qualification  fhould  be  neceflary  but  that  of  being 
a  Britifh  fubjedl,  and  of  age,  there  can  be  but  little  left  to  con- 
tend upon  as  to  the  right  of  eledlors  to  vote.  All  other  queftions 
that  could  afford  ground  for  a  petition  would  be  triflings  and 
might  he  decided  in  one  day.  Many  other  objedlions  are  obvi- 
ated by  the  bill,  but  it  is  needlefs  here  to  mention  them. 

"  But  there  is  another  fort  of  objedion  againft  which  no  pro- 
vifion  can  be  made,  as  it  is  merely  imaginary.  It  is  feared  by 
fome,  that  the  influence  of  power  and  riches  will  give  to  the 
ariftocracy  fo  great  a  lead  in  thefe  elections,  as  to  place  the  whole 
government  in  their  hands.  Others  again  dread,  that  when 
paupers  and  the  loweft  orders  of  the  people  fhall  have  an  equal 
vote  with  the  firft  commoner  in  the  kingdom,  we  fhall  fall  into 
all  the  confufion  of  a  democratic  republic.  The  contrariety  of 
thefe  two  apprehenfions  might  of  itfelf  be  a  fufEcient  proof  that 
neither  extreme  will  take  place.  It  is  true,  that  the  pooreft  man 
in  the  kingdom  will  have  an  equal  vote  with  the  firft,  for  thc^- 
choice  of  the  perfon  to  whom  he  trufts  his  all ;  and  I  fhink  he 
ought  to  have  that  equal  degree  of  fecurity  againft  oppreflion. 
It  is  alfo  true,  that  men  of  fuperior  fortunes  will  have  a  fuperior 
degree  of  weight  and  influence ;  and  I  think  that  as  education  and 
knowledge  generally  attend  property,  thofe  who  poflefs  them  ought; 
to  have  weight  and  influence  with  the  more  ignorant.  But  the 
efTential  difference  will  be,  that  although  the  people  may  be  led, 
they  cannot  be  driven.  Property  will  have  its  weight,  as  it  ever 
muft  have,  in  all  governments ;  and,  I  conceive,  that  in  this  plan 
it  will  precifely  find  its  juft  proportion  combined  with  talents  and 
charader.  A  man  of  great  property  that  is  beloved  and  ellcemed, 
will,  as  he  ought,  have  the  greatcft  fw^y ;  but  tyranny  and  op- 
preilion,  though  attended  with  riches,  may  be  refifted,  and  will 
no  longer  be  attended  with  a  burgage  tenure  at  command. 

"  Another  fubje6l  of  apprehenfion  is,  that  the  principle  of 
allowing  to  every  man  an  equal  right  to  vote,  tends  to  equality 
in  other  refpeils,  and  to  level  property.  To  me  it  feems  to  have 
»  direil  contrary  tendency.  The  equal  rights  of  men  to  fecurity 
from  oppreflion,  and  to  the  enjoyments  of  life  and  liberty,  ftrikes 
me  as  perfeiflly  compatible  with  their  unequal  ftiaresof  iuduftry, 
labour,  ^nd  genius,  which  are  the  origin  of  inequality  of  for- 
tunes. The  equality  and  inequality  of  men  are  both  founded  in 
jiature ;  and  whilft  we  do  not  confound  the  two,  and  only  fupporJ 
her  eftabliftiments,  we  cannot  err.  The  protedion  of  property 
appears  to  me  one  of  the  moft  eflential  ends  of  (bciety :  and  iO' 
far  from  injuring  it.  by  this  plan,  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  only 
means  of  preferving  it ;  (of  the  prefent  fyftem  is  haftening  with 
great  ftrides  to  a  perfcCL  equality  in  univn-fal  poverty. 

"  It  has  been  faid,  that  this  plan  of  extending  the  right  of 
voting:  to  every  individual,  creates  much  uneafinefs  in  the  minds 
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ftf  quiet  and  well-difpofed  perfons :  and  that  if  pauper?,  vaga- 
bonds, and  perfons  of  no  property,  were  left  out,  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  extend  it  to  all  houfeholders  and  perfons  pay- 
ing taxes,  and  that  the  fame  divifion  into  diftridls  might  take 
place.  My  anfwer  is,  that  I  know  of  no  man,  let  him  be  ever 
fo  poor,  who  in  his  confumption  of  food  and  ufe  of  raiment,  does 
not  pay  taxes,  and  that  I  would  wifh  to  encourage  an  enthufiafm 
for  his  country  in  the  breaft  of  every  fubje<£^,  by  giving  him  his 
juft  fhare  in  its  government.  I  readily  admit,  that  fuch  an  alte- 
ration would  be  a  vaft  improvement  j  but  I  muft  prefer  adhering 
rigidly  to  a  felf-evident  principle,  efpecially  when  attended  with 
no  inconvenience  in  the  execution,  that  I  can  forefee.  Befides, 
we  fhould  again  fall  into  the  difficulties  of  drawing  the  line  of 
reparation,  and  into  the  difputes  about  qualification. 

"  The  apprehenfions  that  our  government  will  become  too 
democratic,  have  been  urged  on  another  ground.  It  has  been 
faid,  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  has  ufurped  the  whole  power 
of  government :  that  the  Crown  in  reality  no  longer  poiTefles  its 
negative,  and  muft  in  all  things  be  ruled  by  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons ;  that  the  Houfe  of  Ivords,  in  confequence  of  its  exclufion 
(by  the  will  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  and  not  by  law)  from 
interfering  in  money  bills,  no  longer  in*faA  exercifes  the  func- 
tions of  a  branch  of  the  legiflature;  that  the  only  means  by  which 
the  balance  of  the  conftitution  is  now  in  any  degree  preferved,  is 
by  the  irregular  influence  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Peers  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons :  and  that  if  they  are  totally  excluded  from  inter- 
ference there,  as  it  is  fuppofed  will  be  the  cafe  if  this  bill  pafles,  and 
are  not  reftored  to  their  original  ftiare  of  power,  the  equilibrium 
will  be  deftroyed,  and  the  government  become  purely  democratic. 

"  To  remedy  this  objedlion,  it  has  been  anfv/ered  by  others, 
that  it  is  but  juft  and  reafonable,  and  that  they  mean  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  Commons  are  reftored  to  their  rights,  that  the  Crown 
and  the  Peers  fliould  recover  theirs.  This  anfwer  has  been  ridi- 
culed, in  my  opinion,  with  more  wit  than  folidity  of  argument. 
It  has  been  reprefented  as  admitting,  that  whilft  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  continue  corrupt,  the  King  and  Lords  fhould  fubmitto 
its  decifions;  but  that  when  it  fhould  really  fpeak  the  voice  of 
the  People,  then  it  would  be  right  to  revive  the  dormant  powers 
of  refifting  it. 

"  For  my  part  I  agree  in  opinion  with  thofe  who  are  for  re- 
ftoring  to  all  parts  of  the  ftate  their  juft  rights  at  the  fame  time ; 
to  do  It  generally,  not  partially,  is  what  I  muft  contend  for.  At 
the  fame  time,  1  admit  that  I  am  not  for  reftoring  the  negative 
of  the  Crown.  Aly  reafon  is,  that  it  appears  to  me  prepojieroifs 
that  the  will  of  one  man  Jhould  for  ever  ohJiruSl  every  regulation 
tvhich  all  the  reji  of  the  nation  may  think  necejfary.  I  obje<5l  to 
it,  as  I  would  to  any  other  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  or  privi- 
leges of  the  Lords  or  People,  that  is  not  founded  on  reason. 
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"  But  I  agree,  that  if  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was  reduced  to 
its  natural  dependence  on  the  People  alone,  and  the  prefent  fyftem 
of  making;  it  the  exclufive  part  of  the  government  was  conti5:iued, 
we  fhould  approach  to  a  pure  democracy  more  than  our  confti- 
tution  warrants,  or  than  I  wifh  to  fee.  I  am  not  for  a  democra- 
tic, any  more  than  for  an  ariftocratic,  or  monarchic  government, 
folely;  I  am  for  that  admirable  mixture  of  the  three,  that  our 
inimitable  and  comprehenfive  conftitution  has  eftablifhed;  I  \v\{h 
to  fee  the  executive  part  of  government  revert  to  where  the  con- 
ftitution has  originally  phiccd  it,  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  to 
be  carried  on  by  its  Miniiiers  ;  thofe  iVIinifters  under  the  con- 
troul  of  Parliament;  and  Parliament  under  the  controul  of  the 
People.  I  would  not  have  Parliament  made,  as  it  daily  is,  4 
party  concerned  in  every  a61:  of  ffcatc,  whereby  it  becom.es  the 
executive,  for  which  it  is  not  calculated,  and  lofes  its  fuperin- 
tending  and  controuling  pov.'er,  which  is  the  main  end  of  its 
inftituuon.  For  when  the  two  Houfes  arc  previoufly  pledged 
hy  addreii'^s,  votes,  and  refolutions,  it  becomes  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  them  afterwards  to  cenfure  meafures  in  which  they  have 
been  fo  deeply  en'^aged  bv  adis  of  their  own.  Another  8;reat  in- 
convenience arifes  from  Parliament's  taking  fo  much  of  the  ex- 
ecutive of  government  on  itfelf,  which  is,  the  exceffive  length 
of  the  feffions  ;  an  evil  which  of  Lite  has  greatly  increafed.  Now. 
that  Parliament  is  engaged  in  every  detail,  in  order  to  fcreen  the 
Minifter,  it  never  .can  finifn  its  bufinefs  till  the  middle  of  the 
fummer,  when  the  independent  country  gentleman,  tired  of  a 
long  attendance  and  hot  weather  in  town,  is  retired  to  his  private 
bufinefs  in  the  country,  and  that  of  the  public  left  to  be  fettled 
in  thin  houfes  by  a  f-w  dependents  of  the  Minifter,  A  fl^.oft 
feiTion  of  two  or  three  months  v/ould  be  fuffi,cient  to  examine  the 
expenditure  of  former  grants,  to  make  new  ones,  to  redrefs 
grievances,  and  pafs  fuch  general  laws  as  circumftances  might 
require.  The  inconveniency  and  expence  to  a  private  member 
of  Parliament  in  attending  his  duty  v/ould  then  be  trifling;  and 
inftcad  of  forty  Commoners  and  ^liree  Peers  to  form  a  quorum  to 
decide  the  grcateft  matters  of  ftatc,  the  attendance  of  two- 
thirds  of  e^ch  body,  which  v/ould  give  refpetf^  to  their  proceed- 
ings, might  and-ouo;ht  to  be  required,  lam  alfo  free. to  my  own 
opmion,  that  when  the  Houfe  of  Lords  fliall  be  eftedually  pre- 
vented from  having  any  influence  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  as 
I  think  it  muit  by  this  bill,  it  fiiouid  at  the  fame  rime  recover  its 
equal  rights  in  every  reipect  with  the  Houfe  of  Commons  as  a 
co-ordinate  branch  of  the  legiflature.  Thefe  fentiments  are,  I 
think,  confonant  to  the  idea  fo  well  cxprefled  in  your  letter  to  the 
volunteer  army  of  the  province  of  Ulftcr,  '  to  reftore  to  the 
Crown  its  original  fplendor,  to  nobility  its  ancient  privileges, 
and  to  the  nation  at  large  its  inhere|it  rights.' 

"  I  bcliftve 
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**  I  believe  I  have  now  troubled  you  v/ith  all  that  is  neceflary 
voncerning  my  plan.  My  Bill  will  fhew  the  detail  as  far  as  con- 
cerns the  Houfe  of  Commons  and  the  election  of  Scotch  Peers : 
i'he  regulations  for  reftoring  to  the  Crown  its  executive  and  to 
the  Houfe  of  Lords  its  deliberate  funclions,  fhould  be  added  to 
and  form  a  part  of  this  Billj  but  I  have  not  as  yet  had  time  and 
Icifure  to  prepare  them. 

"  In  what  I  have  faid,  I  have  Ihewn  my  opinion  concerning 
the  ift,  3d,  4th,  6th,  and  Sth'quellions  you  have  propofedto  me. 
There  remains  the  2d,  5th,  and  7th  to  be  confidered. 

"  In  rcfpe6l  to  the  2d,  which  I  prefume  relates  to  the  admif- 
fion  of  Roman  Catholics  to  vote  at  eleifions,  I  can  only  fay,  that 
the  fame  principles  which  go  to  civil  liberty,  equally  lead  to  li- 
berty of  confcicnce  :  I  admire  v/ith  you  the  glorious  fpirit  of  to- 
leration, v/hich  you  fay  has  united  the  once  dillrailed  inhabitants 
of  Irtl,  nd  into  one  inuiflbluble  niafs  :  and  I  am  fure  that  nothing 
fhort  of  evident  danger  to  the  ftate  can  warrant  its  interference  in 
religious  opinions.  But  unacquainted  as  I  am  with  the  Urate  of 
Ireland,  it  is  impofTible  for  me  to  know  the  prefent  temper  and 
difpofition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  there,  and  thofe  only  who  are 
on  the  fpot  can  judge  how  far  exclufions  of  this  fort  are  necef- 
fary,  or  ought  to  exrend. 

"  With  regard  to  the  5th  queftion.  If  voting  by  ballot  is  ad- 
vifeable  ?  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  it  is  not.  The  idea  of  a  bal- 
lot can  have  arifen  but  to  avoid  the  effeif  of  fome  improper  in- 
fluence; and  I  conceive  it  much  more  noble,  diredtly  to  check 
that  influence,  than  indirectly  to  evade  it  by  concealment  and  de- 
ceit. I  am  convinced,  that  trivial  circumftances  in  things  like  this, 
tend  greatly  to  foriri  the  national  character ;  and  that  it  is  nioft 
confident  with  that  of  a  Britifh  or  Irifh  freeman,  that  all  his  ac- 
tions fhould  be  open  and  avowed,  and  that  he  fhould  not  be  aftiamed 
of  declaring  in  the  f^ice  of  his  country  whom  he  wifhes  to  intrufl 
with  its  interefls.  Upon  the  fame  idea  that  ballots  may  be  a  cover 
for  independence,  they  muft  alfo  be  a  cloak  for  bribery,  and  a, 
fchool  for  lying  and  deceit. 

"  As  to  the  7th  queflion.  Whether  it  would  not  be  equitable  or 
expedient  that  Boroughs  now  in  the  pofTeffion  of  individuals 
fliould  be  purchafed  by  the  nation  ?  I  think,  that  although  no 
man  can  have  a  flrict  claim  in  equity  to  be  refunded  the  lofs  of 
what  neither  buyer  nor  feller  had  a  right  to  barter,  yet  it  will  be 
wife  to  purchafe  the  good  will,  or  at  leaf!  to  foften  the  refiflanci^. 
of  the  prefent  powerful  pofleflbrs  of  boroughs  by  a  moft  ample 
compenfation.  The  liberties  of  a  nation  cannot  be  bought  too 
dear :  but  the  whole  coft  of  thefe  boroughs  would  not  amount  to 
the  profits  of  one  jobbing  contract. 

"  I  have  now  anfwered  all  the  queflions  you  have  been  pleafed 
to  propofe :  but  I  muft  mention  another  advantage  which  ought 
to  recommend  the  mcafures  you  are  purfuing  to  every  friend  to 
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the  internal  peace  and  quiet  of  the  kingdom,  which  is,  that  when 
the  people  have  obtained  a  regular,  legal,  and  fpeedy  way  of  giv- 
ing^  efFe£t  to  their  fentimen^?,  there  can  no  longer  be  any  appre- 
lienfron  of  their  endeavouring  to  redrefs  themfelves  by  mobs  and 
tjfmults  ;  and  even  fuch  regular  well-condu(fled  meetings  as  yours 
will  become  neealefs.  I  mention  this  circumftance  with  the 
more  fatisfadion,  as  it  ftamps  your  conduit  with  the  moft  an- 
eqalvocal  marks  of  diilnterefted  patriotifm.  Power,  when  once 
acquired,  is  generally  endeavoured  to  be  preferved  by  its  pof- 
ferlors  ;  but  you,  afrer  having  taken  up  yours  from  neceflity,  and 
employed  it  ufe fully,  :^;e  now  endeavouring  with  unexampled 
■virtue  to  render  its  continuance  unnecefTary.  For  great  as  your 
fervices  have  been  in  fo  foon  forming  a  complete  army,  in  the 
advantages  you  have  procured  for  your  country,  in  the  good 
order  you  have  preferved,  and  in  the  efficacy  you  have  given  to 
law,  you  will  derive  ih'iW  greater  credit,  in  my  opinion,  frona 
your  good  fenfe  in  feeing  that  a  great  military  force,  totally  un- 
eonneiled  with  the  civil  government,  cannot  be  a  permanent 
ef^abiifhment  in  a  free  country,  whofe  firft  principle  is  never  to 
truft  abiblute  povv^er  in  any  hands  whatever.  Your  prefent  en- 
deavours to  reftore  the  conftitution  to  its  purity  and  vigour,  evi- 
dejitlv  tend  to  make  this  and  every  extraordinary  inflitution  un- 
nectiiary  :  for  when  the  people  are  fairly  and  equally  reprefented 
in  Pi.rliamentj  when  they  have  annual  opportunities  of  changing 
their  deputies,  and,  thiough  them,  of  controuling  every  abufe  of 
government  in  a  fafe,  eafy,  and  legal  way,  there  can  be  no 
longer  any  reafon  for  recurring  to  thofe  ever  dangerous  though 
fomctimes  neceilary  expedients  of  an  armed  force,  which  nothing 
but  a  bad  government  can  juftify.  Such  a  mkgnanim.ous  end  to 
your  proceedings,  when  after  having  reftored  liberty,  commerce, 
and  free  government  to  your  country,  you  fhall  voluntarily  retire 
fo  the  noble  chara6ter  of  private  citizens,  peaceably  enjoying  the 
blellings  you  have  procured,  will  crown  your  labours  with  ever- 
laiVing  glory,  and  is  vTorthy  the  genuine  patriotic  fpirijt  which 
animates  the  Irifh  Voiimteers* 

'■^  Before  I  conclude,  I  beg  leave  to  exprefs  a  wifh  that  the 
mutually  efTential  connection  between  Great-Britain  and  Ireland 
may  foon  be  fettled  on  fomc  liberal  and  fair  footing.  That  which 
did  fubfift  was  on  fuch  narrow  and  abfurd  principles,  that  no 
friend  to  either  kingdom  can  regret  its  lofs :  founded  on  conftraint 
and  dependence,  incompatible  v/ith  the  condition  of  freemen, 
Ireland  had  an  indifputable  right  to  diffolve  it  whenever  fhe  chofe 
ib  to  do.  But  furuly,  if  we  do  not  mean  a  total  feparation,  it 
would  be  right  to  agree  upon  fome  new  terms  by  which  we  are 
to  continue  connedted.  I  have  always  thotight  it  for  the  intereft 
of  the  two  Ifland;^  to  be  incorporated,  and  form  one  and  the  fame 
kingdom;  with  the  fame  Legillature,  meeting  fomctimes  in  Ire- 
land as  well  as  in  England.     But  if  there  are  difficulties  to  fuch 
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an  tmion,  not  to  be  got  over  at  prefent,  fomc  fort  a^  fcedral  nnUt 
at  leafl  between  the  two  kingdoms,  feems  necefTary  to  afcertrin 
the  many  circumftances  thr.t  concern  their  joint  interelh;  and  an 
union  of  this  fort  may  nOsv  be  formed  with  much  greater  pro- 
priety than  before  ;  as  it  will  be  iumftified  by  the  free  confent  of 
independent  n:\tioiis. 

«  I  do  conceive  that  fome  ftep  of  this  fort  is  abfolutely  ne- 
cefTary,  becaufe  the  prefent  footing  of  fcparation,  rather  than 
union,  is  too  unfair  to  be  able  long  to  fLibfiil:.  England,  befides 
the  load  of  the  whole  debt  contracted  for  the  ufc'of  both  kingdoms, 
bears  all  the  burdens  of  naval  defence  and  foreign  negociatfons, 
and  by  far  more  than  its  proportion  of  the  land  fervice  in  time 
of  war.  But  what  is  worfe,  is,  that  there  is  no  certainty  now 
left  that  we  (hall  have  the  fome  enemies  and  the  fame  friends : 
oifFerent  interefts  as  they  may  appear,  may  lead  one  kingdom 
to  think  a  war  neceflary,  and  the  other  to  remain  in  peace :  the 
iame  King,  in  his  different  kingdoms,  may  think  it  v/ife  to  follow 
the  advice  of  his  refpettive  Parliaments :  I  need  fcarcely  add, 
that  the  unavoidable  confequcnces  of  fuch  -a  difference,  are  ■d.war 
between  the  two  kingdoms.  Unlefs  fonie  fettlement  takes  place 
upon  thefe  and  many  other  important  fubjedls,  I  am  far  from 
being  clear,  that  it  will  be  for  the  advantage  of  liberty  in  either 
kingdom,  that  its  Monarch  fhould  continue  the  fovereign  of  a 
neighbouring  ftate,  with  which  it  has  no  connexion,  I  am  fon- 
fible  that  there  are  great  diflicukies  attending  the  adjuftment  of 
fuch  an  union,  and  that  it  requires  great  wifdom  and  temper  to 
form  it,  efpecially  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  which  muft  feel  thai 
(he  ought  to  give  the  preponderence  to  Crreat-Britain :  but  1 
am  fure  the  bufmefs  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  and  that  every 
true  friend  to  both  kingdoms  ought  to  giv^e  it  his  moft  zealous 
affillance. 

"  I  beg  pardon  for  having  gone  into  a  fubjec^  not  immediately 
belonging  to  that,  upon  which  you  have  deUred  my  opinion;  but 
I  thought  it  fo  connected  with  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  io  impor- 
tant, thati  truft  you  will  excufe  my  having  introduced  it.  I  fear 
I  have  been  very  long,  but  it  was  impoflible  for  me  to  comprefs 
fo  much  matter  into  a  lefs  compafs,  and  when  you  wifhed  to  have 
my  opinion,  I  thought  it  bed  to  give  it  fully,  or  at  leait  as  fully 
as  I  could  in  a  letter.  If  it  contains  one  thought  that  can  be 
ufeful,  I  Ihall  be  happy,  I  have  only  to  afilire  the  Committee 
of  tht  zeal  I  feel  for  the  cauf,-  the  Volunteers  have  undertaken,  to 
the  fiipport  of  which  I  fhall  ever  be  ready  to  give  every  ailiil- 
ance  in  my  power  j  and  that  it  is  with  rhe  higheft  refpeft  and 
Jidmiration  for  their  conduct,  that  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
"  Their  moft  obedient 

"  A:id  moft  humble  fervant, 
«  Auguft  15,  1783.  '^  Richmond,  &c. 

«  To  Lieut.-Col.  Sharman." 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Laiv.  I  have  compared  the  other  copy  while  the  Cierll 
was  reading  it;  they  agree  in  all  pai'ticulars  excepting  a  tranfpoi 
fition  of  the  word  and. 

Mr.  Ersk'tne.  I  underftand  this  letter,  thich  is  a  proof  of  the 
good  {^\\{&  of  the  author,  was  written  by  }our  Grace,  upon  feme 
refolutions  having  pafTed  at  the  meeting  of  delegates,  of  forty- 
five  corps  of  volunteers  afiemblcd  at  Lifburn  in  Ireland,  for  tak- 
ing preparatory  fteps  to  forward  their  intentions  on  the  fubje<5t  of 
a  more  equal  reprefentation  of  the  people  in  Parliament,  Mr. 
Sharman  being  J>ieutenant-Colonel  of  the  regiment  ? 

A.  This  is  an  anfwer  to  that  letter. 

Mr.  Ersklne.  Let  that  be  read. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  1  fubmit  to  yo<ar  Lordihip,  there  is  no 
pretence  v/hatever  for  readings  according  to  the  rules  of  evidencej 
any  more  than  has  now  been  read  ;  for  whatever  may  be  the 
opinion  of  his  Grace,  I  have  a  higher  duty  belongs  to  me,  and 
I  fliould  not  have  confented  to  the  other  being  read,  but  that 
a  witnefs  at  the  bar  ftatcd,  that  that  paper  contained  a  fchcme  of 
reform  ;  upon  which  he  proceeded,  after  he  had  ftated  that  as  a 
fedl,  he  had  made  the  paper  part  of  his  evidei^ce.  And  I  can- 
not conceive  but  that  that  paper  would  have  been  evidence, 
whether  his  Grace  had  been  called  to  Itate  that  facf,  which  his 
Grace,  according  to  his  charadter,  would  ftate  every  where— 
that  he  was  the  author  of  that  paper.  But  this  is  going  a  great 
deal  further ;  and  it  is  impoffible  to  connect  a  letter  written  by 
Colonel  Sharman  with  the  bufmtfs  of  this  trial;  no  human  crea- 
ture ever  having  ftated  that  they  had  feen  the  letter  from  Colonel- 
Sharman,  nor  did  that  diredt  their  condu6f. 

Mr.  Erskine.  Was  not  this  letter,  juil  novv  read  by  the  officor 
of  the  Court,  publifhed  at  that  time,  and  with  that  to  which  it  is 
in  anfwer  ? 

A.  As  it  is  here; 

Mr.  Attorriey  General.   Still  I  objea  to  it. 

Mr.  Erskine.  I  fhall  not  argue  it  now,  though  I  am  prepared 
to  argue  it  whenever  the  time  fhall  arrive  ;  but  I  am  going  now 
to  produce  the  Journals  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Hoitfe  of  Lords  fworn. 

^  Is  this  the  Journals  of  the  Lords*  Houfe  of  Parliament  for 
the  year  1780  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^.  (To  the  Duke  of  Richmond.)  Will  your  Grace  have  the 
goodnefs  to  cait  your  eye  upon  the  8th  of  i''ebruary,  1780,  v/here 
vour  Grace  v/ill  f-e  an  order  that  the  Lords  fliould  be  fummoncd 
to  attend  the  Houfe ;  and  afterwards  there  follows  a  proteft  figned 
by  your  Grace  and  a  great  number  of  the  i-'eers  of  this  country, 
among  the  rcll  the  name  of  Eari  Camden  ;  will  ycur  Grace  be 
good  enough  to  tell  me  if  tiiut  is  fo  .'' 

A.  It  is.     . 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Erskine.  I  mufl  flate  to  your  Lord/hip  the  nnturc  cf  this 
evidence  which  I  have  to  offer,  and  upon  what  principle  I  con- 
ceive it  to  he  evidence. 

This  was  a  motion  which  came  on  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  re- 
corded in  the  Journals  of  the  Lords'  Houfe  of  Parliament,  to 
take  into  confideration  petitions  from  a  great  number  of  aflociated 
bodies  of  men  of  this  country,  calling  loudly  upon  Parliament 
to  attend  to  its  truft,  in  confequence  of  complaints  of  a  waftcful 
expenditure  of  public  money. 

Mr.  Boiucr.  You  are  ftating  fads  not  appearing  upon  the  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Erskine.  They  are  exprefsly,  and  I  mean  to  read  them. 

Lord  Prefident.  I  take  it  you  are  now  going  to  open  a  motion 
that  appears  upon  the  Jo  irnals,  and  .3'ou  may  open  the  fubftance 
of  that  motion;  and  if  you  go  beyond  that,  their  objedtion 
lies. 

Mr.  Erskine.  Juft  fo,  my  Lord.  Thofe  Noble  Lords  who 
proteft,  ftate  their  reafons  for  that  protefl ;  and  without  reading 
this,  which  I  have  no  right  to  do  till  your  Lordihip  fhall  bepleafed 
to  recei\'e  the  evidence,  I  fhall  be  in  order  if  1  only  ftate  the 
general  fubftance  of  it ;  and  if  I  (hould  ftep  beyond  what  the 
paper  itfelf  contains,  I  conceive  I  fhall  have  given  very  great 
offence  to  the  Court.  Many  Noble  Lords,  Lord  Camden  and 
others,  proteft,  according  to  the  duty  which  they  conceived  be- 
longs to  the  Houfe  to  liften  to  the  will  of  the  people ;  that  wheri 
thefe  affjciated  bodies,  very  numerous  affociatsd  bodies,  prefehted 
a  petition,  in  confequence  of  having  had  meetings  to  co-operate 
with  one  another,  the  Houfe  confider,  that  though  it  might  be 
natural  enough  to  reje6t  petitions  of  private  men,  yet  if  the 
people  at  large  co-operated  with  one  another  to  fpeak  what  was 
the  will  of  the  people,  more  efpecially  if  it  was  fliewn  to  be 
from  a  majority  of  the  people,  it  ought  never  to  be  rejected. 

Mr.  Attorney  'General.  If  Mr.  Erfliine  will  ftate  this  as  the 
proceeding  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  of  this  kingdom,  which  can 
he  of  ufe  to  the  prifoner  ftanding  at  the  bar,  whether  it  is  evi- 
dence or  not,  I  will  not  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Erskine.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  ;  it  is  what  I  expelled 
from  your  honour  and  candour:  but  I  do  fay,  that  Mr.  Gibbs 
and  myfelf  think  it  material. 

(Read  hy  the  Clerk  of  the  Court.) 
«  Die  Jldartis,  ^"^  Februarii,   1780. 

"  The  order  of  the  day  being  read.  That  rll  •  the  Lords  be 
funimoned  to  attend  the  Houfe  this  day,  to  confider  of  a  iVIotion 
for  appointing  a  Committee  confifting  of  Members  of  both 
Houfes,  poffeifing  neither  employment  nor  penfion,  to  examine 
without  delay  into  the  Public  Lxpenditure,  and  the  mode  oi  :ic- 
couiiting  for  the  fame,  more  particularly  into  the  manner  ot  mak- 
ing all  Contrads  j  and  at  the  fiime  time  to  take  into  confideia* 
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tion  what  Savings  can  be  made  confiftent  with  public  dignity, 
juftice,  and  gratitude,  by  an  Abolition  of  old  or  new  created 
Offices,  or  Reverfion  of  Offices,  the  duties  of  which  have  either 
ceafed,  or  fhall  on  enquiry  prove  inadequate  to  the  fees  oc  other 
emoluments  arifing  therefrom,  or  by  the  Reduction  of  fuch  Sala- 
ries, or  other  Allowances  and  Profits,  as  may  appear  to  be  un- 
reafonable ;  that  the  fame  may  be  applied  to  lefTen  the  prefent 
ruinous  expenditure,  and  to  enable  us  to  carry  on  the  prefent  war 
againft  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  with  that  decifion  and  vigour 
which  can  alone  refult  from  national  zeal,  confidence,  and  una- 
nimity: 

"  It  was  moved.  That  a  Committee  be  appointed,  confiiling 
of  Members  of  both  Houfes  pofTeffing  neither  employment  nor 
penfion,  to  examine  without  delay  into  teie  Public  Expenditure, 
and  the  mode  of  accounting  for  the  fame,  more  particularly  into 
the  manner  of  making  all  Contrails ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
take  into  confideration  what  Saving  can  be  made,  confiftent  with 
public  dignity,  juftice,  and  gratitude,  by  an  Abolition  of  old 
and  new  created  Offices,  the  duties  of  which  have  either  ceafed 
or  fhall  on  enquiry  prove  inadequate  to  the  fees  or  other  emolu- 
ments arifing  therefrom,  or  by  the  reduction  of  fuch  falaries  or 
other  allowances  and  profits  as  may  appear  to  be  unreafonable ; 
that  the  fame  may  be  applied  to  lefTen  the  prefent  ruinous  expen- 
diture, and  to  enable  us  to  provide  in  the  manner  the  leafl  bur- 
thenfome  for  the  indifpenfable  exigencies  of  the  State. 
"  Which  being  objcdlcd  to  after  long  debate, 
"  The  following  Amendment  was  propofed  to  be  made  to  the 
faid  Motion,  (viz.) 

"  Leave  out  the  words  (Members  of  both  Houfes)  and  in- 
ftead  thereof  infert  (Lords). 

"  The  fame  was  agreed  to  and  ordered  accordingly. 
*'  Then  the  queflion  was  put,  Whether  to  agree  with  the  faid 
Motion  thus  amencfed  ? 

"  It  was  refolved  in  the  negative. 
*'  Dijfentient. 

"  1.  Becaufc,  however  the  wafle  of  public  money,  and  the 
profufion  of  ufclefs  falaries  may  have  been  heretofore 
overlooked  in  the  days  of  wealth  and  profperity,  the 
neceffities  of  the  prefent  time  can  no  longer  endure 
the  fame  fyffem  of  corruption  and  prodigality. 

"  The  fcarcity  of  money,  the  diminifhed  value 
of  land,  the  finking  of  rents,  with  the  decline  of 
trade,  are  melancholy  proofs  that  we  are  almoft  ar- 
rived at  the  end  of  taxation;  and  yet  the  demands 
■     are  annually  increafed,  while  the  hopes  of  peace  are 
:  every  year  put  to  a  greater  diftance. 

"  For  let  any  man  confider  the  imm.enfe  debt,  in- 
creafing  beyond  the  poffibility  of  payment,  with  the 
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prefent  accumulation  of  faxes  upon  every  article, 
not  only  of  luxury  but  of  convenience,  and  eVen  of 
necefliiry  ufe,  and  let  him  carry  his  thoughts  forward 
to  thofe  additional  duties  which  muft  immediatelv  be 
impofcd,  to  make  good  the  intcreft  of  the  approach- 
ing loan,  and  of  that  debt  which  will  ftill  remain 
unfunded,  he  will  find  that  at  leail:  one  million  and 
a  half  of  intereft  muft  be  provided  for,  befides  what 
may  be  further  necelTary  to  make  good  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  late  taxes. 

"  Under  thefe  circumftanccs,  the  favings  of  a 
Itridf  and  vigilant  oeconomy  in  every  branch,  and 
the  application  of  overgrov/n  falaries,  unmerited 
penfions,  and  ufelefs  places  to  the  public  fervice,  are 
almoft  the  only  refource  left  in  the  exhaufted  ftate 
of  our  finances.  But  befido>s  this  ftrcng  argument 
of  necefTity  that  prcfles  upon  the  prefent  moment, 
fuch  and  fo  great  are  the  abufes  in  the  management 
and  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  as  would  call 
for  the  fi:ri6left  enquiry  and  animadverfion  even  iji 
the  beft  of  times.  The  praftice  of  expending  im- 
menfe  fums  without  confciiL  of  Parliament,  under 
the  fallacious  head  of  Contingencies  and  Extraordi- 
naries,  the  greater  part  of  which  might  eafily  be- 
comprifed  in  an  eftimate  ;  but  bccaufe  lome  unforc- 
^  feen  articles  are  not  capable  of  fuch  prccifion,  the 
Minifter  has,  under  that  colour,  found  out  a  method 
of  expending  the  public  money,  firft,  ad  libit um^  and 
where  it  has  been  fo  expended,  has  found  means  to 
induce  Parliament  to  think  itfelf  bound  in  hoiiour  to 
•  ratify  and  make  it  good,  dcferves  the  highelt  cenfure; 
•  and  no  Minlllcr  who  fhall  dare  to  ftake  the  public 

credit  for  money  that  has  not  been  voted,  ouglit  to 
be  juftified  by  a  lefs  authority  than  an  A6t  of  li:dem- 
nity.  The  millions  which  remain  in  confequenre 
unexplained  and  unaccounted  for,  the  iTiamefLil  fa- 
cility of  admitting  almoft  every  claim,  the  improvi- 
dent bargain  made  for  the  pubjic  fervice,  the  crimi^ 
nal  negle(5l  and  even  contempt  of  the  few  checks 
eftablifhed  in  the  Board  of  Treafury,  befides  great 
part  of  the  money  being  fliared  in  its  paflage  among 
a  tribe  of  Collectors,  Clerks,  Agents,  Jobbers,  or 
Contra£lors,  or  paid  away  by  oiiicial  extortion,  oi- 
ftopped  in  its  courfe  to  breed  intercft  for  fome  in- 
grolJing  individuals,  are  grievances  which  the  prefent 
Motion  has  in  view  to  remedy. 
^  II.  But  great  and  important  as  the  Motion  is  in  this  view 
ot"  it,  it  is  Itill  more  important  in  another,  as  it  ter.ds 
Q,q  2  to 
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to  narrow  the  wide  fpreading  influence  of  the  Crown 
that  has  found  its  way  into  every  corner  of  the  king- 
dom. 

«  It  is  fufficient  to  allude  to  this  grievance,  with- 
out any  further  enlargement ;  but  this  argument, 
thou2;h  perhaps  the  ftrongeft  in  favour  of  the  Mo- 
tion, has  been  turned  into  an  obje6lion  to  it,  as  if 
it  meant  to  abrida;e  the  rights  of  Monarchy,  and 
make  the  Crov/n  dependent  upon  the  Parliament. 

"  If  the  objection  means  to  infmuate  that  corrup- 
tion is  neceflary  to  government,  we  fhall  leave  that 
principle  to  confute  itftlf  by  its  own  apparent  ini- 
ijuity. 

"  That  this  Motion  is  intended  to  diminifli  the 
conilitutional  power  of  the  Crown,  we  deny.  The 
coniiitutional  povi^er  of  the  Crown  we  are  no  lefs 
folicitous  to  preferve,  than  we  are  to  annihilate  its 
linconftitutional  influence.  The  prerogative  rightly 
undcrftood,  not  touched  or  intended  to  be  touched  by 
this  Motion,  will  fupport  the  Crown  in  all  the  fplen- 
dour  v/hich  the  King's  perfonal  dignity  requires,  and 
with  all  ihe  authority  and  vigour  neceflary  to  give 
due  effv-'cl  to  the  executive  powers  of  government. 

"  It  has  been  argued,  that  this  is  not  a  proper 
time  for  reformation,  when  all  the  attention  of  the 
kingdom  fhould  be  employed  upon  the  war,  as  the 
great  and  only  object  in  the  prefent  time  of  diftrefs  j 
to  which  we  beg  leave  to  infiil,  that  the  prefent  is, 
for  that  very  reafon,  the  propereft  time,  becaufe  no- 
thing is  fo  eiTential  to  the  condudl  and  profecution 
of  the  v/ar  as  the  frugal  management  of  that  fupply 
by  v/hich  only  it  can  be  carried  on  with  any  profpect 
of  fuccefs.  Nor  ought  the  plan  of  ceconomy  to  be  any 
profpecl  of  fuccefs.  Nor  ought  the  plan  of  ceco- 
nomy to  be  any  longer  delayed  at  the  rifk  of  a  gene- 
ral bankrupty ;  and  from  the  hiftory  of  this  as  well 
as  other  countries,  times  of  necefiity  have  been  al- 
ways times  of  reform. 
"  III.  Becaufe  v/e  concei^'c*  ihat  the  mode  of  a  Committee, 
which  might  be  to  act  v/ith  a  Committee  of  the  other 
Houfc,  and  might,  if  neceflary,  be  rendered  durabl.? 
and  vefl;ed  with  due  pov/ers  by  an  acl  of  the  whole 
legiflature,  might  bring  back  the  public  expenditure 
to  its  conftiiutional  principle,  might  devife  proper 
reguhitions  fur  opening  contracts  to  the  propolab 
of  every  fair  bidder  lor  reforming  the  abides  of 
office,  and  the  enormity  of  fees,  with  a  variety  of 
other  ubufes,  particularly  that  of  large  fums  of  money 
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lying  in  the  hands  of  individuals  to  the  lofs  of  the 
Statev 

"  An  obje<Slion  has  been  ftrongly  urged  on  the 
ground  of  an  apprehenfion  exprefTed  by  fome  Lords, 
as  if  they  ferioufly  entertained  it  of  its  producing  a 
quarrel  between  the  two  HouftiS  of  Parliament,  "m 
confequence  of  which  the  public  bufinefs  might  'be 
obftru6led  by  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  to  an  exclufive  right  of  confidering  and 
providing  for  the  fubjecfts  of  this  Motion. 

"  Such  a  claim  certainly  cannot  be  fuppofed  as  a 
confequence  of  the  claim  of  that  Houfe  to  originate 
money  bills.  Not  a  fingle  Lord  appeared  to  main- 
tain an  idea  that  fuch  a  claim  would  be  well  founded. 
In  truth,  the  objection  fuppofcs  it  to  be  ill  founded,, 
and  that  therefore  this  Houfe  will  refift  it ;  and  yet 
k  aflumes  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  will  advance 
and  pe-rfift  in  this  ill-founded  claim.  We  cannot 
difcover  any  colour  for  fuch  fuppofition,  unlefs  we 
Vv'ere  to  adopt  the  infinuations  of  thofe  who  .repre- 
fent  the  corrupt  influence  (which  it  is  our  wifh  to 
fupprefs)  as  already  pervading  that  Houfe.  Thofe 
.who  entertain  that  opinion  of  one  Houfe  of  Parlia- 
ment, will  hardly  think  lefs  difrefpedlfuUy  of  the 
other.  To  them  it  will  feem  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  the  Motion  is  defeated  by  the  exertion  ol 
that  influence  to  excite  a  groundlefs  claim  in  the  one 
Houfe,  or  by  a  groundlefs  apprehenfion  of  fuch  a 
claim  in  the  othen  But  we,  v/ho  would  be  under- 
ilood  to  think  with  more  refpeil  of  both,  cannot 
entertain  an  apprehenfion  fo  injurious  to  the  Houl'e 
of  Commons,  as  that  they  would,  at  this  time  efpe- 
cially,  and  on  this  occafion,  have  advanced  fuch  a 
claim. 

"  The  Motion  has  liiiewife  been  obje(3:ed  to  on 
account  of  its  d-fqu-ilifying  perfons  pc.Tefling  em- 
ployments or  pciilions  to  be  of  the  propofed  Com- 
mittee. We  are  far  from  fuppoflng  that  the  pof- 
fellion  of  place  oi*  penfion  necdlariiy  corrupts  the 
integrity  of  the  pofitilbr.  \V,e  have  ksriy  and  the 
public  have  feen,  many  illuRrious  iiiflances  of  the 
contrary;  yet  we  cannot  but  fuppofe  that  the  public 
expe«Slation  of  advaiitage  from  this  meafure  would" 
have  been  lefs  fanguine,  if  they '  had  feen  perfons 
pofTefTing  offices  felected  to  diPdnguiln  how  far  their 
offices  were  ufeful,  or  their  famines  adequate ;  they 
perhaps  would  not  think  the  pafitiioj  of  a  penlioa 
or  office  the  fitteft  judge  how  far  that  penfion  or 
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office  liad  been  merited  or  was  necefTary:  we  cannof, 
therefore,  think  the  Motion  juftly  exceptionable  011 
this  ground.  It  rather  appears  to  us  to  have  been 
drawn  with  a  proper  attention  to  Noble  Lords  in 
that  predicament,  exempting  them  from  a  fituation 
which  they  muft  necefTarily  wifh  to  decline, 

^'  We  conceive  ourfelves  warranted  in  the  mode 
propofed,  by  precedent  as  well  as  reafon,  and  it  was 
ftated  to  the  Houfe  to  have  been  recommended  by 
the  moft  approved  conftitutional  authors  who  have 
written  fince  the  Revolution  ;  but  having  offered  to 
meet  any  other  propofition  which  might  carry  with 
it  fubftantial  remedy,  and  no  fuch  being  offered, 
notwithftanding  the  time  this  propofition  has  lain  be- 
fore the  Houfe,  we  cannot  help  confidering  the  pre- 
fent  negative  as  going  to  the  fubftantial  as  well  as 
formal  part  of  the  Motion,  and  hold  ourfelves  obliged 
to  avail  ourfelves  of  our  right  of  entering  our  Proteft 
againft  the  rejedion  of  the  above  propoTition. 
*'  IV.  We  are  further  impelled  to  prefs  this  Amotion,  becaufe 
the  obje6l  of  it  has  been  feconded  and  called  for  by 
a  considerable  majority  of  the  people,  who  are 
ajfoclating  for  this  purpofe,  and  feem  determined  to 
purfue  it  by  every  legal  and  conftitutional  method 
that  can  be  devifed  for  its  fuccefs;  and  however  fome 
may  affe6t  to  be  alarmed,  as  if  fuch  affociations 
tended  to  difturb  the  peace  or  incroach  upon  the  dele- 
gated power  of  the  other  Houfe,  we  are  perfuadcd 
it  has  no  other  view  but  to  collet  the  fetife  of  the 
people^  and  to  inform  the  whole  body  of  the  reprefenta- 
iives  what  are  the  fetithnents  of  the  whole  body  of 
their  conjiltuents ;  in  which  refpeil  their  proceedings 
have  been  orderly,  peaceable,  and  conftitutional. 
And  if  it  be  afked.  What  further  is  to  be  done  if 
thcfe  petitions  are  rcjecSled  ?  the  beft  anfwer  is, 
that  the  cafe  cannot  be  fuppofed ;  for  although,  upon 
a  few  feparate  petitions,  it  may  be  fairly  laid  that 
the  other  Houfe  ought  not  to  be  decided  by  a  part 
only  of  their  conlHtuents,  yet  it  cannot  be  prefumed 
thoy  will  act  in  defiance  of  the  united  opinion  of  the 
whole  people,  or  indeed  of  any  great  and  notorious 
majority.  It  is  admitted,  that  they  have  a  power  to 
vote  as  they  think  fit ;  but  it  is  not  polfible  to  con- 
ceive that  io  wife  an  affembly  will  ever  be  rafii 
enough  to  reject  fuch  petitions,  and  by  that  means 
caufe  this  dangerous  queftion  to  be  broach'd  and  agi- 
tated— IVh ether   they  have   not  broke  their   trujtf 
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Tlie  voice  of  the  people  will  certainly  be  complied 
with. 

«  Minifters  may,  as  they  feem  to  hav^c  done  in  a 
recent  inftancc,  deprive  any  man  of  what  he  holds 
at  their  pleafure  for  prefuming  to  exercife  his  un- 
doubted right  of  thinking  for  himfelf  on  thefe  or 
other  public  fubjedls ;  but  it  will  not  be  wife  in 
them  to  treat  thefe  aflbciations  with  contempt,  or 
call  them  by  the  invidious  name  of  Fa.^ion^  a  name 
by  which  the  minority  in  both  Houfes  of  Parliament 
have  been  fo  frequently  and  fo  falfely  calumniated, 
;  becaufe  the  name  fo  applied  will  recoil  back  upon 
themfelves,  when  atting  againft  the  general  fenfe  of 
the  nation;  nor  will  they  be  able  to  repreferit  thofe 
numbers  fo  refpeftable  in  rank  and  property,  (as 
they  did  but  too  fuccefsfully  the  difcontented  Ameri- 
cans,) as  a  mob  of  indigent  and  feditious  incendiaries  ; 
becaufe  the  people  to  whom  this  is  addreiled  are  the 
people  that  are  abufed,  and  every  man  bears  within 
himfelf  the  teftimony  of  its  falfehood. 

"  The  Minifters  on  this  particular  occafion  can- 
[|^  not  deceive  the  People. 

«   FoRTESCUE.  FiTZWILLIAM. 

\  Cholmondeley.     Rockingham. 

Beaulieu.  Scarbrough. 

Stamford.  Nugent  Temple. 

Camden.  Devokshire. 

Coventry.  Harcourt, 

Richmond.  King. 

Manchester.  Courtenay. 

Derby.  J.  St.  Asaph. 

Grafton.  Wycombe. 

Bolton.  Craven. 

Ferrers."  Pembroke  and 

De  Ferrars.  Mont. 

Abergavenny.        Rutland. 
Tankerville.        Effingham. 
J.Peterborough.  Jersey. 
Abingdon.  Portland. 

«  Dijpntlente^  without  reafons  affigned.     Radnor. 
«  For  all  the  reafons  except  the  fourth.     Osborne." 
Mr.  Stuart  called  in. 
Mr.  Ersk'ine.  I  called  back  this  witnefs  to  afk  him  one  queftion, 
which  I  could  not  with  propriety  afk  him  before. — In  your  former 
examination,   you  ftated  your  perfonal  acquaintance  with  the 
prifoner  at  the  bar  ? 
S  Yes. 

^  D?a 
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^  Did  you  ever  hear  the  prifoner  at  the  bar  flate  what  his 
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A.  Yes  J    the  Dttke  of  Richmond's  plan  for  parliamentarv 
reform, 

J^.  Was  that  faid  publicly,  or  in  confidence  ? 

A.  Not  in  confidence:    it  was  faid  publicly;  and  he  fent  me 
fbme  copies  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    I  really  mufi:   objecb   to    this   fort  of 
examination. 

Mi:  Ersh'rne.  I  fuBmit  to  your  Lordfhips,  that  this  is  no  greater 
«n.  indulgence  than  has  been  recei\'^d  by  every  prifoner  in  his 
circumilances  from  the  earlieft  period  of  our  hiftory.  I  will 
xrepeat  to  your  Lordfhip  verbatim  from  the  State  Trials,  various 
q.u^'ftions  put  by  the  prifoner  with  the  confent  of  all  the  Judges, 
with  the  confent  of  the  Attornies  and  Solicitors  General,  and  all 
theCounfel  for  the  Crown.  I  will  proceed,  and  I  confefs  I  feel 
much  more  pleafure  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Attorney 
General  conducted  himfelf  recently ;  becaufe,  the  moment  it  was 
iiated,  t'.iat  it  was  a  proceeding;  that  might  be  ferviceable  to  the 
prifoner,  he  acceded  to  it;  and  therefore  I  can  have  no  reafon  to 
doubt,  that  if  I  fatisfy'  my  learned  friend  v/e  are  in  the  regular 
.courfe,  I  am  perfuade'd  he  Vvould  be  forry  himfelf  that  this  perfon 
fhould  be  deprived  of  thofe  advantages  which  others  have  had 
lyefore.  him.  My  Lord,  I  believe  it  is  occafioned  by  the  anomaly 
of  the  fmgular  cafe  before  your  Lord/hip  ;  and  1  think  I  fiiall 
derive  fome  afliftance  from  tlie  judgement  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,,  that  a  paper  written  in  1780  ihould  have  been  received 
In  €'/idence  by  Mr.  Juilice  Wilfon  ;  and  the  learned  Judge  fup- 
pxirtcd  the  objedl  of  it  upon  this  principle,  that  the  defendant  in 
that  c^ie  was  charged  with  an  ad,  which  act  was  the  publication 
of  a  libel;  and  th.it  although  the  libel  law,  (to  fpeak  of  a  late 
acl  of  Parliament)  icems  to  fay  direitly  in  fa6t,  that  trials  for 
libels  proceed  upon  the  Judge  giving  his  opinion  to  the  Jury 
upon  the  matter  of  law,  yet  it  does  not  appear  tiiat  there  fhould 
be  any  evidence  to  prove  the  intention.  I  mean  the  cafe  of  Holt; 
and  thty  fay  that  a  perfan  having  publiflied  a  libel  in  1780,  M'ill 
he  no  anfwer  to  yovu-  publifhing  a  libel  in  1794;  it  may  be  matter 
that  is  material  in  mitigation  of  punifhment,  but  it  does  not  go 
to  negative  the  indictment :  if  he  thought  in  fa6t  that  the  publi- 
cation was  a  libel,  he  could  not  have  told  the  Jury  that  he  thought 
it  having  been  pubii(hed  in  1780,  was  no  anfwcr  to  the  re-pub- 
lication of  it  in  1794;  and  I  do  know  of  that  intelligent  Judge, 
whofe  lofs  v/e  all  deplore,  that  that  was  the  ground  upon  which 
he  decided.  But  1  have  no  right  to  extraft  the  judgement  of  the 
Court  till  I  hear  it  delivered;" but  I  rather  thiiiK.  1  am  in  polTef- 
fion  of  the  judgement  of  the  Court  in  the  ftriking  difference  be- 
tween the  cafe  now  in  agitation,  and  the  cafe  where  a  man  is 
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charged  with  a  faiSt,  which,  if  it  be  done,  the  criminal  intention, 
which  arifes  from  the  commiffion  of  a  criminal  acl,  carries  with 
it  a  certain  legal  inference,  which,  when  once  eftablifhed,  it 
does  not  become  a  matter  of  fadl  f)r  the  prifoner  to  rebutt:  but 
leaving  out  of  the  queftion  that  a6l,  I  ftand  upon  the  authority 
of  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  cafe  of  the  King  againlt  Woodfall  the 
printer,  5th  Burrows— That  wherever  the  fa(?t  does  not  confti- 
tute  the  crime,  but  th.it  the  fa6l  is  either  in  itfelf  wholly  indif- 
ferent, or  if  it  is  not  indifferent  but  criminal,  if  criminal,  fhort 
of  the  charge  made  upon  the  party,  there  the  intent  is  not  matter 
of  law,  it  is  matter  of  fact ;  but  that  the  party  has  a  right 
to  prove  his  intention  in  every  way  that  the  fa6t  can  be  rea- 
Ibnably  connecfted.  To  apply  that  doctrine  to  the  cafe  I  have 
mentioned,  in  which  an  elaborate  judgement  was  delivered  by 
Lord  Mrinsfield,  wherein  he  fays  the  defendant  was  found  guilty 
of  publifhing  a  libel,  and  he  called  no  witneffes  to  rebutt  the 
criminal  inference.  And  rny  Lord  Mansfield  fays,  he  may  arreft 
the  judgement  upon  the  record  for  the  fail  of  publication  ;  it  is 
that  that  is  imputed  to  him,  and  if  it  turn  eut  to  be  no  libel,  the 
prifoner  can  have  no  judgement  paiTed  on  him.  What  is  this 
cafe  ?  The  prifoner  at  the  bar  is  not  charged  with  the  com-> 
miffion  of  thofe  overt  .afts.  He  is  not  charged  with  committing 
thofe  ails  as  fubftantive  ails,  but  v/ith  having  in  his  mind  the 
wicked  and  dctellable  purpofe  of  aiming  at  the  deftruclion  of  the 
King,  to  put  down  and  bring  the  King  to  death  ;  and  that  in 
furtherance  of  that  intention  and  wicked  imagination,  he  did  the 
fails  contained  in  the  indiilment;  that  he  confpired  to  affemble  a 
Convention,  for  the  purpofe  of  fubverting  the  rule  and  authority 
of  the  country,  and  not  that  done,  but  that  he  confented  to  hold 
fuch  Convention,  which  Convention  in  his  mind  was  to  accom- 
pliili  that  purpofe  of  fubveriion ;  and  that  he  did  agree  to  aflemble 
that  Convention  for  that  fubvcrfion,  in  fulfilment  of  a  deteft^. 
able  compaffing  the  death  of  the  King. 

There,  then,  the  intention  of  the  mind  is  the  queftion  your 
Lordihip  has  to  try  ;  and  I  think  I  may  appeal  to  what  palled  in 
Court,  that  I  did  not  feck  to  lay  dov/n  other  rules  of  evidence 
than  tiiofe  recently  dated,  and  tiiofe  which  have  been  determined 
in  ancient  times.  This  being  the,  cafe,  let  us  fee  v/hether  the 
declarations  of  a  prifoner,  charged  with  an  evil  and  v/icked  in- 
tention, declarations  at  the  time,  or  about  the  time,  nay,  I  will 
go  further,  my  Lords,  and  put  it  generally--^!  fay  I  will  prove  to 
you,  (though  this  cafe  does  not  require  it,)  that  if  I  v/ere 
charged  witli  the  deteilable  purpofe  of  compaifiag  the  death  of 
the  King,  1  fluuld  be  intitied  to  call  any  map.  in  Court,  not  ta 
my  characler,  but  I  Ihould  De  intitied  to  call  any  man  in  Court, 
who  knows  my  fentiments,  v/hich  were  well  known  upon  th.tt 
fubjeil,  what  I  have  repeatedly  declared  upon  the  monarchy  of 
the  country,  and  its  fyilem  of  goveniiiieuti  but  tlwx  (though  I 
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can  cftablifh  it  in  twenty  inflances)  is  not  this  cafe ;  but  this  cad 
is  the  obje£l  which  he  had  to  follow,  the  plan  of  the  Duke  of" 
Richmond. 

The  firll  cafe  I  will  cite  is  the  moft  modern,  but  not  the  leaft 
important,  which  is  the  cafe  of  Lord  George  Gordon ;  and  I. 
fay  it  is  the  moft  important,  becaufe  he  is  not  charged  with  com- 
paiTrng  the  death  of  the  King,  but  is  charged  with  an  a<3:  of  levy- 
ing war;  ftill  it  was  neceflary  in  the  inveftigation  of  that  quef- 
tion,  fince  it  was  not  that  open  rebellious  war  which  nobody 
could  miftake,  but  that  ambiguous  conftru<£live  thing  of  levying 
war :  the  intention  of  his  mind  became  the  fubje6l  of  confidera- 
tion,  and  I  will  read  the  very  words  and  fyllablcs  ftated  by  Lord 
Mansfield  upon  that  occafion.  The  queftion  he  puts  is  this  i 
"  Firft,  Whether  the  multitude  afTembled  committed  a(fts  of  vio- 
lence, with  intent  to  terrify  and  compel  the  legiflature  to  repeal 
the  Act  called  Sir  George  Saville's.  If  upon  this  point  your 
opinion  fhould  be  in  the  negative,  that  makes  an  end  of  the 
whole,-  and  the  prifoner  ought  to  be  acquitted";  but  if  your 
opinion' fhould' be,  that  the  intent  of  this  multitude,  and  the  vio- 
lence they  committed,  was  to  force  a  repeal,  there  ariibs  a  fecond 
point — Whether  the  prifoner  at  the  bar  incited,  encouraged^ 
promoted  or  afTifted  in  raifmg  this  Lnfurreclion  with  the  intent — " 
not  of  pulling  down  this  man's  or  that  man's  houfc,  which  might 
be  punifhed  as  a  riot  or  mifdemeanour,  according  to  the  nature- 
of  the  cdkf  but  whether  it  was  done  "with  the  intent  of  forcing 
a  repeal  of  this  law.  Upon  thefe  two  points,  v>^hich  you  will 
call  your  attention  to,  depends  the  fate  of  this  trial."  Then  th& 
iirft  is  a  preliminary  one,  without  which,  fays  my  Lord  Mans- 
field, my  Lord  George  Gordon  muft  be  acquitted  ;  but  if  you 
are  of  opinion  that  the  mob  did  commit  that  violence,  not  whe- 
ther he  incited  them  to  do  it — no,  but  whether  he  incited  them 
with  that  mind-  which  conftitutes  the  crime. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  will  read  the  queftions  permitted  to  be 
put  upon  that  cafe  by  a  moft  eminent  Counfel,  the  perfon  who 
conducted  that  cauft,  whofe  knowledge  of  the  common  law  of 
England  is  almoft  proverbial  v/ith  us— Mr.  Wallace,  and  the 
other  was  Mr.  Mansfield,  who  were  not  very  ready  to  give  up 
any  thing ;-  for  there  is  an  oppofite  duty,  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown,  and  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  prifoner ;  and  I  think  a 
Crown  lawyer  undoubtedly  has  a  right  to  infift  upon  every  fair 
evidence  coming  before  the  Jury,  and  to  exclude  every  evidence 
that  might  tend  to  delude  the  Jury;,  in  that  cale  my  Lord  Ken- 
yon,  the  prcfent  Chief  Juftice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  myfelf, 
were  Counfel  for  the  prifoner,  I  was  permitted  to  afk  the  Rev. 
Erafmus  Middleton  thefe  queftions — (1  fhould  tell  your.  Lordfhip, 
to  make  it  more  intelligible,  that  the  great  object  was  to  fee  what 
intention  Lord  George  Gordon  had,  and  that  could  only  be  col- 
Icdcd  from  what  paTled  bcfore-haud,    at  any  g/  the  numerous 
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.meetings  of  the  Proteflant  AfTociation,  from  the  time  my  Lord 
George  Gordon  became  Prefident,  to  the  29th  of  May,) — "  Did 
you  ever  hear  his  Lordfliip,  in  his  public  fpeeches  in  that  Aflb- 
ciation,  make  ufe  of  any  expre/Hons  which  (hewed  any  difloyal 
unconftitutional  intentions?"  My  Lord,  a  cunning  artful  man 
might  ftand  up  in  a  Proteftant  aflbciation,  and  hold  up  inten- 
tions which  he  did  not  mean',  but  a  man,  when  he  comes  to  his 
friend,  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be  fpeakixig  the  truth,  and  when  he 
thinks  he  is  building  himfelf  upon  the  honour  and  confidence  of 
a  friend,  tells  him,  mydblecSt  is  your  obje£l.  Good  God  !  if  I 
called  up  people  to  fay:,  Did  not  Mr.  Hardy  fay  in  the  London 
Correfponding  Scwriety  that  his  plan  was  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  ?  If  he  could  fay  it  there,  if  that  was  permitted  to 
be  afkedj  how  is  it  poflible  to  oppofe  the  other? — ^"  Did  it  ap- 
pear to  you  that  his  views  were  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  whole  aflb- 
ciated  body  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  Lord  George  Gordon  make  ufe  of 
any  expre/lion  as  if  he  meant  to  repeal  this  bill  by  force  of  arms  ? 
Were  the  meetings  open?"— and  fo  on.  Then  there  was  evi- 
dence ot  every  thing  that  was  faid  by  Lord  George  Gordon  at 
St.  James's,  when  he  defired  to  fee  the  King,  hecaufe  he  could 
be  of  elTential  fervice  in  fupprefling  tlie  riots.  He  called  nirke 
or  ten  other  witnefles.  Sir  Philip  Jennings  Clerk,  Lord  Lonf- 
dale,  and  many  others,  in  converfation  with  Lord  George  Gor- 
don, to  various  parts  of  his  condu(fl  both  before  and  after. 

My  Lord,  upon  that  occafion  it  was  not  debated  I  think  ftrongly; 
for  when  a  caufe  of  that  immenfe  magnitude  is  tried,  when  the 
whole  capit;il  was  threatened  with  ruin,  and  when  it  has  been 
faid  by  a  perfon  that  this  town  and  whole  country  might  have 
been  laid  defolate,  I  could  not  fuppofe  that  they  would  treat  I^ord 
George  Gordon  with  more  lenity  than  the  rules  of  evidence  aL 
•lowed.  Mr.  Wallace  did  not  object  to  it.  I  was  then  a  young 
man  in  the  profeflion ;  but  the  prefent  Chief  Juftice  in  the  Kine's 
Bench  condudled  that  caufe,  who  is  a  man  of  great  learnine;,  a7id 
he  put  tl;cfe  queftions  without  the  fmalleft  obje6tion  j  and  I  call 
upon  Mr.  Juftice  Bullerj  who  now  hears  me,  to  correal  me  if  I 
am  wrong. 

My  Lord,  the  next  is  the  cafe  of  Lord  Ruffe'l,  who  was  in- 
didled  for  compailing  the  King's  death ;  and  the  overt  act  was 
confulting  to  raife  rebellion,  and  to  feize  the  King's  guard.  In 
his  defence,  he  calls  many  perfons  of  quality  to  fpeak  to  his  af- 
feilion  to  the  government,  and  his  hatred  to  rifmgs  againft  it. 
It  is  faid,  a  man  might  have  afFedtion  to  government  ni  J 780, 
and  not  in  1794;  he  might  then  change  his  object  j  but,  ac- 
jcording  to  the  law  of  England,  we  are  to  defend  life  and  liberty, 
and  not  to  fhut  it  out.  Even  that  queftion  is  allowed  to  be  put, 
hecaufe  Dr.  Burnet  had  had  long  acquaintance  with  Lord  RulTel, 
and  Lord  Ruflel  might  not  have  conceived  this  difailoclio.:  to 
fhe  govarnnient  till  a  very  ftiort  time  before  v  but  the  queftions 
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I  afk  of  the  witnefs  now,  with  refpcifl  to  the  prlfoner  at  the  bar, 
is  at  the  very  tune  when  they  fay  this  man's  mind  was  fuppofed 
full  in  agitation  of  this  horrible  confpiracy,  at  that  time  he  was 
pouring  into  the  bofom  of  a  friend  what  wa^.  the  objeft  of  their 
ibciety,  and  that  which  all  the  v/itnefTes  have  dated. 

Dr.  Burnet  fays,  "  J  have  had  the  honour  to  be  known  to  my 
Lord  RufTel  feveral  years,  and  he  has  declared  himfelf  with  much 
confidence  to  me,  and  he  always,  upon  all  occafions,  exprefTed 
himfelf  agalnft  all  rifings."  Now  this  is  not  chara6ler,  to  fiy 
Lord  RufTel  v/as  a  quiet  peaceable  man. — No,  it  is  converfation 
to  fhev^'  that  you  are  loyal  to  the  government,  and  it  fhould  be 
allowed  to  v/itnefTes  to  fay  what  the  perfon  at  the  bar  ha?.  f:id  in 
con^'erfatioii,  becaufe  it  goes  to  the  intrinfic  improbability  of  the 
char  ':: ;  and  when  he  fpoke  of  fome  peoule  that  would  provoke 
hiir:,  h.:  fpoke  fo  determined  againft  that  matter,  that  I  think  no 
man  could  do  no  more— I  have  heard  Lord  Ruflel  always  exprefs 
himfelf  againft  fuch  rifings.  I  heard  him  fpeat..  with  indignation 
upon  the  fubje<5^.  Upon  this,  the  Jury  might  infer— But  I  do 
not  fay  that  that  fort  of  evidence  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  charge  ; 
no  man  could  be  fo  foolifh  ;  but  I  mean  as  far  as  it  goes,  and 
what  is  to  become  of  it  rfi^r wards  is  for  the  Jury  and  your  Lord- 
Ihip.  But  the  queftion  is.  Whether  yc;i  fhall  hear  it,  and  what 
imprefTion  it  ihould  make  upon  both.— -Dr.  Cox  is  afked  the  fcme 
quefll^;n  by  Lord  RufTel ;  he  fays,  "  I  alv/ays  found  that  my  Lord 
was  againft  all  kinds  of  rifings,  and  thought  it  the  grcateft  folly 
2nd  rnadnefr,  till  things  fhould  come  in  a  parliamentary  way.  I 
have  had  occafion  often  to  fpeak  with  my  Lord  Ruflel  in  pri- 
vate, and  having  myfelf  been  agahift  all.  kinds  of  rifings,  or  any 
thing  that  tended  to  the  diforder  of  the  public,  I  have  hea;d  him 
profefs  folemnly  that  he  thought  it  would  ruin  the  heft  caufe  in 
the  world  to  take  any  of  theie  irregular  ways  for  the  preferving 
of  it." 

Now,  my  Lord,  give  me  leave  to  pauf^  here  again;  it  is  not 
n  general  declaration  of  Lord  RufTel''?,  but  upon  the  very  point 
of  trial,  that  he.  Dr.  Cox,  had  heard  the  prif.^iier  declare  his 
indignation  at  the  proceedings  imputed  to  him:  and  I  have  a 
much  more  recent  authority,  that  of  your  Lordfhip,  fiiice  this 
trial  began  ^  "  Shall  not  a  mail  be  permitted  lo  explain  what  he 
has  fliid,  efpecially  where  his  declaration  goes  in  the  teeth  of  v/hat 
he  has  folem.nly  doiie  ?-"  And  as  your  l^ordfhip  cxpreiTed  very 
lately,  that  where  upon  the  furflice  a  ihirig  appears  to  be  legal, 
and  the  crime  conn  lis  in  the  veil  and  covering  for  a  wicked  and 
deteftable  purpofe,  it  is  a  matter  of  fa6l,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  moft 
ferious  inveftigation;  and  is  fuch  an  imputation  that  no  man  in 
common  life  would  throw  upon  his  neighbour,  but  upon  themoit 
clear  and  fatisfaitory  proof. 

My  Lords,  the  next  cafe  is  that  of  Fitzharris,  tried  before 
my  Lord  Chief  Juitice  Pernbcrtoni    Sir  Robert  Sawyer  .was 
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Attorney  General,  and  the  celebrated  and  learned  Mr.  Finch 
was  Solicitor  General ;  and  upon  that  trial  your  Lordihips  fee 
that  all  thefe  quelHons  were  put  without  any  obje6lion. 

My  Lords,  the  next  is  Thomas  Rofewdl's  cafe,  who  was 
indicted  for  preaching  a  treafonaMe  f^rmon ;  and  after  they  had 
given  evidence  to  efcablifh  the  charge,  he  -:al'ed  witnefles  of  his 
own  congrc3;ation  to  prove  that  he  kept  the  30Lh  of  January  as  a 
faft,  a-.(l  that  they  never  knew  him  fper.':  any  thing  againft  the 
King  and  government,  though  the  publicition  of  it  was  proved. 
My  Lord,  I  have  feen  this  quefticn  brewing  for  fome  days,  and 
therefore,  thought  neceflary  to  prepare  for  it.  My  Lord,  a  fer- 
mon  may  be  very  indecent,  very  libellous,  and  a  libel  of  a  treaforr- 
able  nature,  but  it  cannot  be  treafon.  A.  B.  C.  heard  him  hy 
the  words.  And  Vv'hat  is  his  anfwer  ?  not  at  all  v/hat  mine  is  ;  he 
wanted  to  raife  before  the  Cowrt  and  J  ury,  a  prcb.ibiiity  that  tlie 
witneiTes  were  perjured  upon  the  ground  that  he  kept  a  f^d,  and 
loved  that  government  wh;rh  he  thought  to  be  faithful  to  and 
fupport.  In  this  cafe,  the  charge  againft  my  client  is  that  he  has 
called  a  Convention.  For  what  r  I  fay  to  do  that  which  all  the 
witnefles  have  been  fpeaking  of;  they  fay  the  contrary,  and  they 
fay  he  not  only  did  it  for  the  purpofe  of  fubverting  the  govern- 
ment, which  1  deny,  but  that  he  did  it  for  the  fulfilment  of 
another  purpofe,  which  I  alfo  deny.  Am  I  not  then  to  be  al- 
lowed the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  thefe  authorities,  to  defend 
this  poor  fhoemaker,  v/hich  the  greateft  men  in  this  country 
ever  had  ? 

The  queftion  afked  by  Mr.  Rofewell,  of  the  witnefs,  was, 
"  That  which  I  call  you  now  for,  is  to  teftify  what  you  heard 
upon  the  30th  of  January  from  me  about  praying  for  the  Kino- 
and  all  in  authority  ?  Mr.  Atkinjan.  My  Lord,  he  kept  that 
day,  the  30th  of  January,  as  a  day  of  falling  and  pra^^er,  and 
preached  from  that  text,  on  the  ift  Tim.  ii,  i.  Pray  for  Kings 
and  all  in  authority.'"  That  is  not  the  fermon  for  v/nich  he  is 
indicfled,  but  this  was  to  ihew  the  improbability  of  his  preaching 
the  fermon  which  is  charged  in  tne  indidtmenc ;  though  it  has 
been  faid  in  this  caufe,  that  a  man  may  be  a  republican  on  Mon- 
day, a  monarchical  man  on  TuefJay,  and  a  republican  again  on 
Wednefday. 

Mr.  Atkinfon  proceeds  in  his  evidence  for  Mr.  Rofewell,  and 
fays,  '-'  And  then  he  did  afiTert,  that  kingly  government  was  mod 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and  according  to  the  conilicution 
of  England."  My  Lord,  it  may  be  neceiTary  for  your  Lurdftiip 
to  know  who  tried  this  caufe — it  was  Lord  Chief  Juitice  Jeffe- 
ries ;  and  he  did  not  even  fum  up  the  evidence  to  the  Jury,  but 
contented  himfelf  with  railing  againft  conventicles. 

My  Lord,  the  next  cafe  is  i  James  IL  1685,  Mr.  Cornifh's 
cafe ;  and  thefe  cafes  were  at  the  worlt  of  times  in  the  country, 
when  Judo;es  were,  what  none  of  your  Lordihips  can  be,  men 
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dependent  upon  the  Crown.  My  Lord,  in  Mr.  Cornifli's  cafe 
he  called  feveral  witnefles  to  teflify  his  loyalty,  and  though  the 
witnefTes  were  dircoura2;ed,  they  were  permitted  to  give  evidence 
*that  he  was  always  very  loyal,  and  often  drank  the  late  King's 
and  this  King's  health."  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Jones  was  the 
Judge  in  the  caufe,  the  Attorney  General  was  Sir  Robert  Sawyer, 
and  the  Solicitor  General  Mr.  Finch. 

My  Lord,  John  Afhton  was  indicated  for  attempting  to  de- 
throne King  William,  and  for  a  confpiracy  for  compafTmg  the 
King's  death,  and  to  introduce  Popery,  In  anfwer  to  which  he 
gives  evidence,  to  be  found  in  the  State  Trials,  of  his  zeal  for 
tTie  Proteftant  religion,  and  his  hatred  to  Popery.  You  fay  that 
this  unfortunate  man  at  the  bar  confpired  to  hold  this  Conven- 
tion, which  was  fo  to  be  held  for  the  purpofe  of  fubverting  the 
government,  depofing  the  King,  and  compaffing  his  death ;  and 
upon  this  cafe  it  is  unneceiTary  for  me  to  maintain  what  the  illuf- 
trious  perfon  who  has  been  here  Iras  publifhed.  Whether  it  was 
wife  and  difcreet  in  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  publifh  that,  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with ;  but  if  my  client,  being  charged  with 
a  mifdemeanour,  had  been  tried  in  the  King's  Bench,  I  fhould 
not  have  faid  in  his  defence  you  have  only  publiihed  that  which 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  fet  you  the  example  of  publifliing,  be- 
caufe  if  a  publication  is  a  libel  at  one  time,  it  mufi  be  fo  at  an- 
other :  but  the  queftion  is,  What  was  the  mind  of  the  man  ?  and 
we  have  novv  {^en  what  his  plan  v/as,  and  I  did  not  choofe  to  afFront 
a  Noble  and  Honourable  Lord.  It  would  have  been  a  fcandalous  in- 
fult  to  have  afked  him  if  he  had  any  intention  to  depofe  the  King 
or  compafs  his  death.  The  intereft  of  that  Noble  Lord  is  deeply 
concerned  in  the  welflire  of  the  ftate ;  he  is  of  the  fame  blood 
witfi  the  family  now  on  the  throne.  Then  I  wifh  to  know  if  I 
may  not  be  allowed  to  a(k  that  Gentleman  at  the  bar,  the  wit- 
nefs,  this  queftion,  whether  his  plan  was  not  that  of  the  Duke 
-of  Richmond? 

My  Lord,  in  the  cafe  I  laflrftated,  Dr.  Fitawilliam  fays,  "  He  has 
always  taken  occafion,  that  I  know  feveral  times,  both  at  St.  James's 
and  at  Edinburgh,  to  teftify  his  zeal  againlt  Popery."  The  very 
charge  being  to  reftore  King  James,  and  introduce  Popery,  which 
is  the  overt  ad:  charged  in  the  indictment,  as  the  holding  of  the 
Convention  at  Edinburgh  is  the  overt  act  in  this  indidbnent ;. 
and  he  was  permitted  to  bri'ig  evidence  of  declarations  that  he 
had  made  concerning  his  affection  to  King  William  and  QLicea 
^ary.     l^his  trial  was  before  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Holt. 

The  next  cafe  that  I  i\dl  ftate  to  your  Lordlhip  is  that  of  Sir 
John  Friend,  who  was  indicted  for  comparing  the  death  of  King 
William,  and  promoting  a  rebellion  in  the  realm  ;  and  in  his  de- 
fence he  cnjled  m-iny  witnellcs — not  to  character,  they  were  wit-, 
nciles  bdides  witiiefies  to  character  j  for,  i  take  it,  the  meaning  of 
character  is  tins ; — Fur  inftauce,  I  fhall  fuppofe,  if  a  man  is 
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ci^rged  with  a  crime  of  any  particular  defcriptlon,  fuppofea  m2-»a 
is  charged  with  an  unnatural  crime,  would  it  be  any  evidence  at 
all  of  that  man's  innocence  that  he  paid  his  bills  regularly,  and 
was  not  a  difhoneft  man  ?  No  !  your  examination  to  character 
mult  always  be  analogous  to  the  nature  of  the  charge,  and  you 
muft  there  inquire  into  the  man's  chafHty,  into  the  man's  regard 
for  women,  and  his  converfation,  to  fhew  the  improbability  of 
fuch  a  crime  being  committed  by  a  man  who  entertained  fuch 
opinions.  So  a  man  indicted  for  ^^a  robbery.  I  may  fhew  you 
that  he  was  a  man  under  no  neceility,  pofTclIed  a  large  fortune, 
whofe  ideas  were  moral,  and  totally  againft  fuch  an  idea.  That 
is  the  nature  of  characSlcr.  And  I  have  been  allowed"  to  afk  as  to 
Hardy's  character  for  peace,  that  is  his  general  characEler  ;  a  dif- 
pofition  to  the  contrary  does  not  appear  in  public,  nor  does  it 
appear  in  private.  Out  of  the  fulnefs  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
fpeaketh.  Sir  John  Friend  afks,  "  But  when  you  have  been  in 
my  company,  and  they  have  been  fpcaking  of  the  government, 
what  have  I  faid  or  done  ?"  Is  that  any  thing  like  character? 
Suppofe  I  fhould  turn  about  to  Mr.  Stuart,  and  iay,  when  you 
have  been  fpeaking  of  the  government  with  Mr.  Hardy,  what  has 
he  faid  and  done  ?  And  if  my  learned  friend  choofes  to  clofe  the 
debate  here,  I  will  change  my  queftion.  What  does  he  fay  here  ? 
— He  aflcs,  «  What  have  you  heard  me  fpeak  of  the  French, 
and  about  any  thing  of  an  invafionj  how  I  would  venture  my 
life  for  the  Proteftant  religion^  or  any  thing  about  it?"  A  pretty 
handfome  leading  queflioji  too. 

My  Lord,  the  minds  of  men  are  foothed  and  foftened  as  they 
ought  to  be,  when  a  man,  after  the  whole  weight  and  artillery- 
of  the  Crown  evidences,  comes  up  with  feeblenefs  and  innocence^ 
to  make  his  defence.  The  Attorney  General  cannot  think  that  I 
mean  to  infmuate  any  thing  difrefpectful  of  him  ;  but  that  this 
Gentleman  may  have  the  full  meafure,  for  I  thiixk.  he  has  juft  as- 
Httle  right  to  have  anymore,  as  it  v/ould  be  right  to  refufe  him 
that  which  he  is  entitled  to.  Lufton  fays,  "  1  have  often  heard 
you  fay  as  to  the  prefent  government,  that  though  you  cquid 
not  comply  with  it,  you  would  live  peaceably  under  it.  VVhem 
we  have  been  talking  of  thefe  things,  you  laid  you  never  wouli 
be  in  a  plot.'* 

Now  try  that,  when  I  have  been  converfmg  with  Mr.  Hardvy 
he  faid,  he  went  on  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan,  but  he  never 
would  be  concerned  in  any  force ;  he  never  would  be  concerned 
in  any  thing  that  was  a  confpiracy,  and  that  he  meant  to  limit  his 
intention  to  a  reform  in  Parliament  by  peaceable  means. 

The  next  is  in  the  8th  of  William  III.  the  cafe  of  Peter 
Cook,  who  was  indicted  for  the  fametreafon  as  that  of  which  Sir 
John  Friend  was  convicted,  and  he  goes  into  the  fame  kind  of 
evidence  in  the  defence.  Serjeant  Darnall  was  Counfel  for  the 
prifoner,  and  I  will  give  you  the  words :  "  W'hat  have  ycu  heard 
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the  prifoner  fay  about  our  fleet  or  army  r"  What  has  that  to  do 
with  his  character  ?  The  probability  of  his  wifhing  to  bring  in, 
to  the  deftruclion  of  the  army  and  navy,  a  foreign  Prince,  not' 
recollecting  v/hat  rights  belonged  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
He  fays,  "  L  have  heard  him  w^ifh  profperity  and  fuccefs  to  our 
fleet." 

My  Lord,  the  next  is  the  cafe  of  Damarce,  of  which  we  hear 
almolt  every  day.  Damaree,  w^ho,  I  believe,  was.  a  badge  wa- 
terman to  Queen  Anne,  was  tried  for  pulling  down  the  meeting- 
houfes,  and  which  was  held  to  be  a  conftruclive  treafon  of  levying 
war.  Here  is  a  man  pulluig  down  the  meeting-houfes :  I  care 
nothing  about  his  aff:-&ion  or  his  difafFedion ;  if  he  is  found 
pulling  down  a  meeting-houfe,  that  is  faid  by  the  law  to  be  high 
treafon.  In  that  cafe  he  abfolutely  does  an  aft,  which,  in  con- 
ftruilion  of  lav/,  is  a  levying  war  againft  the  King.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  f:?y,  I  did  not  intend  to  levy  war.  But  this  is  not 
the  cafe.  FLn,  is  an  ambiguous  thing;  a  thing  held,  if  not  to 
■  be  legal,  totally  different  to  that  in  the  indictment ;  and  the  of- 
fice of  my  learned  friend  is  to  turn  it  round,  and  put  a  different 
conftruftion  upon  it,  by  faftenir.g  .he  v/orft  conilrucftion  in  a 
criminal  cafe.  I  am  putting  that  probability  by  the  fame  r^les 
of  evidence  ever  adopted  ;  not  in  a  cafe  like  this,  where  the  in- 
tention conftitutes  the  crime,  where  it  is  voluntas  pro  facto^  but 
even  v/here  it  is  faSla  pro  vohintate.  I  fay,  this  is  a  peculiar 
anomalous  cafe,  that  its  parallel  is  not  to  be  found  throughout 
the  whole  circle  of  the  law;  and  for  this  v/ife  rcafon,  his  Ma- 
jeffy's  life  is  fo  dear,  his  Majefty's  life  is  fo  interwoven,  with 
the  whole  principle  of  the  ftate ;  his  life,  as  Chief  Magiftrate, 
being  that,  which,  if  deftjoyed,  might  bring  on  a  convulfion  in 
the  country,  which  might  deprive  us  of  every  thing  that  is 
dear  to  us.  But  the  law  wifely  attributes  the  crime  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  mind,  and  they.muit  fhew  that  the  a61s  followed  from 
that  deteftabie  purpofe.  VVheii  that  is  the  cafe,  I  iurely  have  a 
right  to  afk,  whether  this  prifoner  meant  to  proceed  on  the  Duke 
of  Richmond's  plan,  and  leave  it  to  the  Jury  to  infer,  what  I 
thought  an  infuk  to  afk,  what  a  perfon  of  iilufirrious  birth  in- 
tended by  a  work  he  publillied  fome  years  ago.  But  furely  it 
goes  ftrongly  to  negative  that  which  conflituies  the  effence  of 
this  crime.  My  Lord,  the  anfvver  given  in  that  cafe,  upon  an 
examination  by  VVhi taker,  who  was  Counfel  for  Damaree,  was 
this:  "•' Was  he  difuilecLed  to  the  Qi^ieen  and  government?—! 
believe  no  man  better  affecSled.  At  any  times  wlicn  ,ihirc  have 
been  public  reiolciii:-; s  for  any  viftories,  how  has  he  behaved  bim- 
fdfr''  ,  .       . 

Now,  the  firff  queflion  is  upon  chara£ler  generally,  but  the 
fecond  is  to  vAat  he  has  faid.  How  has  he  behaved  at  times  of 
public  rejoicings.''  When  you  have  converfed  with  him,  how 
has  he  declared  himfilf -^    And  that  is  not  a  queilion  to  charafter; 
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the  meaning  of  chara£ter  is  thi?:  from  all  you  have  ever  heard 
of  this  man,  what  is  his  chara£ter?  But  here  the  queftion  is, 
«  When  you  have  converfed  v/itli  him,  how  has  he  declared 
himfelf  ? — Always  for  the  government."  Now  the  difference 
between  charaiR:er  and  this  fpecies  of  evidence  is  this,  and  I 
wifh  the  Court  to  nttend  to  it.  Chara6ler  is  this :  What  cha- 
racfter  has  the  perfon  ?  And  we  have  been,  I  confefs,  very  pro- 
perly reftrained,  and  your  Lordfhip  has  told  us  of  it  in  a  very 
indulgent  way,  in  putting  the  queftions  to  chara6ler  in  an  im- 
proper manner:  characler  is  the  flow  progreflive  influence  of 
opinion,  arifmg  from  a  man's  deportment  in  fociety;  a  man's 
conduct  extends  itfelf  from  one  circle  to  another,  till  it  fprcads 
itfelf  through  his  whole  life;  but  this  cafe  it  totally  foreign  to 
that,  for  it  is  a  declaration  of  the  prifoner  at  the  bar,  upon  con- 
verfation  upon  the  particular  occafion,  and  conne61:ed  with  thq 
fubjeil.  I  will  not  trouble  your  I^ordfhip  with  many  more  cafes, 
for  if  thefe  are  not  fufficient  to  fupport  me,  none  can. 

The  next  is  the  trial  of  Francis  Francia.  In  his  defence  it 
was  aflced,  "  What  do  you  know  of  the  prifoner's  behaviour  ? — 
It  was  a  great  furprize  to  me,  when  I  heard  he  was  taken  up,  for 
he  ufed  often  to  drink  a  health  to  King  George." 

In  Fitzharris's  cafe,  he  aflcs  a  witnefs,  if  he  thinks  he  com- 
mitted the  zct  with  which  he  was  charged  with  a  treafonable 
intention,  and  no  objeflion  was  made  to  it,  though  Jefferies  a6led 
as  Chief  Jufl:ice  upon  the  occafion.  I  am  obliged  to  do  that,  which 
it  was  my  privilege  to  do  fuppofmg  thefe  authorities  to  be  out  of 
the  quefiion,  and  fuppofmg  this  had  not  exifted,  to  ftand  upon 
the  principles  of  the  criminal  law  of  England,  which  are  well 
knov/n  to  your  Lordfhips,  without  being  obliged  to  look  up  to 
others.  Your  Lordiliips  have  all  of  you  long  prefided  in  "courts 
of  juftice,  and  I  am  fure,  in  criminal  courts,  your  Lordfhips 
have  had  great  experience,  and  av.?:  fee. that  when  this  cafe  is 
attended  to,  though  it  makes  the  overt  aft  charged  upon  the 
record,  treafon,  if  the  Jury  find  in  their  own  minds  any  thing 
which  creates  a  probability  to  the  contrary,  it  goes  to  negative 
that  intention,  provided  it  be  rational,  providecTlt  be  of  a  fort, 
that  when  one  looks  round  and  round  it,  one  fees  nothing  by  which 
jultice  may  be  m  danger.  I  fhould  be  extremely  forry  to  prefs 
in  the  moft  criminal  cafe. — I  would  not,  if  I  could  help  it,  prefs 
for  any  thiag  which  had  not  been  iniul-ed  to  others  in  a  fnnilar 
cafe.  I  wifii  as  much  as  any  fubjeci:  can  wifh,  that  the  law  of  the 
land  fhould  be  adminifrercd  fairly  ajid  impartially ;  that  one  mc.n 
fhould  have  as  much  as  another  man,  and  neither  hii  nor  more: 
all  I  can  fay  is,  that  I  have  llated  the  cafes,  and  I  would  not  have 
troubled  your  Lordfhips  with  them,  but  I  confidered  it  as  a  matter 
ot  importance,  not  only  to  the  adminiflratioir  of  juftice  generally, 
but  as  it  refpefts  the  cafe  of  tiie  prifoner  at  the  bar. 
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Mr.  Gihbs.  My  Lord,  I  fubmit  to  your  Lordfhips  this  evidence^ 
is  admhiible.  My  learned  fri-end,  Mr.  Erfkine,  has  fbted  the 
law;  and  it  is  not  neceflary  for  me  to  trouble  yourLordfliip  upon 
that  part  of  the  cafe ;  but  it  feems  to  me  that  evidence  explaining 
the  intention  of  an  overt  a£^,  that  overt  a6l  being  charged  in  the 
indiilment,  muft  be  admiflible. 

Your  Lordfhip  will  find  it  laid  down  in  Lord  Hale,  that  an 
overt  adl,  indifferent  in  its  nature,  may  yet  be  explained  to  be  an 
overt  alft,  tending  to  ftiew  the  purpofe  conceived  by  the  prifoner 
of  deffroying  the  government.  For  inllance,  the  acl  charged 
upon  this  record  is  an  indifferent  a6l,  and  the  purpofe  conftitute^ 
the  crime,  whereby  it  becomes  an  overt  aft  of  compafling  the 
King's  death.  They  have  a  right  to  examine  to  v/ords  fpoken 
clfewhere.  So  in  many  other  cafes,  I  take  it,  words  fpoken  by 
a  man,  oot  only  at  the  time  of  the  overt  aft,  but  before  that  time, 
there  is  no  limitation  of  time  that  the  Crown  has  of  that  fort; 
but  words  fpoken  by  the  prifoner  charged  with  the  overt  ad:  of 
compafling  the  King's  deaih,  are  always  admitted  as  evidence  to 
explain  the  overt  a£l  charged,  and  fo  make  that  which  is  indif- 
ferent in  itfelf,  criminal.  INTow,  my  Lords,  if  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  they  have  a  right  to  produce  fuch  evidence,  furely  it  fol- 
lows, as  a  matter  of  courfe,  upon  the  principle  of  adminiftring 
equal  juftice  to  the  accufer  and  the  accufed,  that  whatever  he  has 
faid  upon  the  fame  fubjeft:  that  tends  to  give  an  innocent  com- 
plexion to  the  ^61,  inftead  of  a  criminal  one,,  it  fhall'be  compe- 
tent to  him  to  give  fuch  evidence. 

My  Lord's,  I  take  the  diftin£lion  to  be  this :  that  If  what  i"* 
charged  upon  a  man  be  a  thing  done,  you  cannot  give  in  evi- 
dence, in  any  cafe,  that  the  prifoner  has  denied  that  he  did  th^ 
thing ;  that  1  take  to  be  clear.  The  Crov/n,  in  that  cafe,  may 
give  evidence,  that  the  prifoner  did  at  an^y  time  admit  that  he  did 
the  thing ;  the  prifoner  cannot  anfwer  that,  by  Ihewing  that  at 
another  time  he  flaid  he  had  not  done  it ;  but  the  witnefs  may  be 
crofs-examined,  whether  he  did  not,  at  the  fame  time,  hold  other 
cbiwcrfations,  to  explain  the  tendency  of  that  firfl  converfation. 
But  we  have  it  not  in  queftion  whether  he  committed  the  overt 
aft  ftated  in  the  indiftment,  but  whether,  in  committing  that  ov&rt 
aft,  he  had  a  particular  delign. 

Lard  Prefident,  Here  the  defign  is  part  of  the  overt  aft,  it  is 
deicribed  as  fuch. 

Mr.  Gihbs,  I  will  fuppofe  that  the  overt  aft  of  compafling  the 
King's  death  is  the  confulting  to  call  together  a  Convention  with 
the  delign  of  depofing  the  King  ;  which  Convention,  having  en- 
tertained the  defign  of  depofing  the  King,  is  ftated  to  be  held  ia 
furtherance  of  the  treafou  firft  laid  in  the  indictment  of  com- 
pafling the  King's  death,  which  is  ftated  thus :  That  he,  with 
others,,  for  the  purpofe  of  compaffing  that  treafon  in  the  former 
^jjpart  of  the  indictment,  did  coufpirc  with  others  to  call  together 
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a  Convention,  to  Tub  vert  the  government,  and  to  depofe  the 
King.  I  know  wc  have  before  the  Jury  both  the  hO:  and  de- 
fign — namely,  the  f-i6l  of  having  held  the  Convention,  and  the 
defign  of  compaffino;  the  death  of  the  King  :  but  we  are  to  prove 
that  he  did  not  hold  it  with  any  criminal  defign.  I  could  not 
bring  any  evidence  of  what  he  faid,  to  fhew  that  he  had  not  held 
■this  Convention;  but  we  fubmit  fx)  your  Lordfhip,  that  in  order 
to  fhew  that  that  Convention  was  held,  not  for  the  defign  which 
the  Crown  imputes  to  us,  but  for  an  innocent  defign,  we  may  go 
into  evidence  of  what  the  prifoner  has  at  other  times  declared; 
inafmuch  as  they  have  gone  into  evidence  of  things  done,  and 
words  fpoken  by  him,  at  any  time  of  his  life  ;  and  not  only  that, 
l)ut  they  have  been  permitted  to  go  into  evidence  of  what  any 
member  of  the  London  Correfponding  Society,  of  what  any 
mc;mber  of  the  Conltitutional  Society,  or  any  members  of  any 
focieties  -correfponding  v/ith  thofe  focleties  have  faid,  to  fhew  that 
their  intention  was  to  depofe  the  King.  We  only  wifhto  go  into 
decJaraticns  of  the  prifoner  hi mfelf,  to  difcover  his  mind;  not 
that  he  did  not  do  the  aft,  but  that  the  defign  v/ith  which  he  did 
the  3.£i  was  different  to  that  which  the  Crown  imputes  to  him. 

My  Lord,  I  .was  going  to  put  a  cafe,  which  I  forgot  in  die 
courie  of  the  argument,  not  unlike  this,  and  which  v/as  fuggefted 
upon  your  Lordfhip's  faying,  that  here  the  defign  is  a  part  of  the 
overt  ziSty  and  it  is  defcribed  as  fuch.  Suppofe  a  cafe  of  murder— - 
fuppofed  it  plainly  proved  that  the  prifoner  did  kill  the  deccafed, 
and  fuppofe  the  queftion  is,,  whether  it  be  mui-der  or  manflaughter ; 
that  will  turn  upon  the  intent.  Li  that  cafe  it  is  the  conftant 
practice  to  receive  evidence  of  the  declarations  of  the  prifoner  of 
his  good-will  and  friendfhip  to  the  deceafed.  And  why  are  thefe 
declarations  received  ?  I  am  fure,  that  in  innumerable  cafes  I  have 
heard  declarations  in  evidence  of  good-will  from  the  prifoner  to 
the  deceafedj  when  it  has  been  admitted  that  he  adually  gave  the 
fatal  blow.  And,  my  Lord,  that  rule  is  not  confined,  I  conceive, 
to  declarations  immediately  ujjon  the  commiflion  of  the  adl,  but 
at  any  time  either  before  or  after  the  blow  is  given.  So  here  the 
holding  the  Convention  is  admitted ;  and  thefe  declarations  are  ad- 
mitted, to  fhew  the  intent  of  mind  with  v/hich  he  did  it:  we  offer 
them  to  fhew  what  his  intention  was  in  calling  this  Convention ; 
whether  the  defign  the  Attorney  General  fixes  upon  it^  or  an  in- 
nocent one.  We  fubmit  to  your  Lordfhip,  that  the  declarations  of 
the  prifoner  ought  to  be  admitted  in  evidence,  to  fhew  that  the  ob- 
je6t  of  the  prifoner  in  calling  the  Co^ivention  was  an  innocent  one. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  iViy  Lords,  I  fhidl  trouble  your  Lord- 
fhip, in  ihe  firil  place,  with  the  obje6lion  which  I  h.vve  to  the 
queftion  that  was  addrefTed  by  my  learned  friend  to  the  witnefs  at 
the  bar.  I  hoped  that  that  objection  had  followed  fo  imme- 
diately upon  that  conducl,  which,  I  am  perfuaded,  betrayed  on 
my  part  uo  vv'iih  to  fhut  out  any  evidence  that  appeared  admiifible, 
^%%  th:^^ 
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that  my  learned  friend  would  fincerely  have  given  me  credit,  as 
he  now  ftates  that  he  does,  for  making  this  objeftion  upon  a  pub- 
lic principle.  I  beg  to  fay  again,  what  I  have  had  occafjon  to  fay 
before  in  the  courfe  of  this  trial,  that  it  belongs  to  every  man  in 
a  court  of  juftice,  as  well  as  elfewhere,  to  be  liable  to  error.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  with  any  confidence  that  I  muft  be  right  in  the 
objection  which  I  take,  that  I  prefume  to  trouble  your  Lordfhip 
with  ftating  it;  but  it  is  in  confequence  of  an  opinion  that  I  hold 
that  I  am  right.  And  if  that  be  my  ferious  opinion,  recollefting 
that  I  ftand  here  as  the  profecutor  for  the  public,  I  am  not  at  li- 
berty, whatever  my  inclination  might  be,  to  facrifice  what  appears 
to  my  own  mind,  to  be  a  great  principle  in  judicature,  adopted 
and  afted  upon  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  the  body  of 
the  public,  including  every  individual  who  forms  a  part  of  it. 

Now  when  my  learned  friend  ftated  to  your  Lordfhip,  that  he 
had  (een  this  objection  brewing  fome  days,  you  will  allow  me  to 
flate,  which  I  do  upon  my  perfonal  honour,  if  neceflary,  that  fo 
far  from  brewing,  it  may  perhaps  be  the  truth,  that  I  do  not  look 
forward  enough  in  cafes.  But  I  did  not  forefee  that  fuch  evi- 
dence could  be  offered :  but  the  able  way  in  which  my  learned 
friend  has  argued  it,  fhev/s  that  it  was  an  objection  that  had  at 
leafi:  colour  enough  about  it  to  invite  the  minds  of  two  very  able 
Counfel  to  confider  the  fubjedl,  with  a  view  to  repel  the  objec* 
tion,  in  cafe  the  obje£fion  fhould  be  taken. 

Having  ftated  thus  much,  v/hat  your  Lordfliip  has  heard  with 
refped  to  the  cafe  of  Holt,  and  an  expreflion  which  has  fallen 
from  m.y  learned  friend  in  the  difcufTmg  of  this  objciSiion,  I  hope 
it  will  not  make  it  appear  to  thofe  to  whom  I  am  now  addrefTnig 
mvfelf,  improper  to  make  this  obfervation  upon  the  cafe  of  Holt. 
IVly  Loid,  in  that  cafe,  when  the  evidence  was  objeded  to,  when 
a  m.otion  was  made  for  a  new  trial,  becaufe  Mr.  Juftice  Wilfon 
was  fuppofed  to  have  reje6ted  evidence  which  he  ought  to  have 
admitted,  my  learned  friend,  in  difcharge  of  the  duty  which  he 
owes  to  his  client,  contended  as  ftrongly,  that  that  evidence  was 
admiiTible,  as  he  has  done  this  day  that  this  evidence  is  admiffible. 
And  I  am  perfuaded,  that  if  any  man  had  left  the  Court  after 
they  had  heard  my  learned  friend,  they  would  have  gone  out  of 
the  Court  with  an  opinion,  which  I  hope  my  learned  friend 
will  not  be  too  incautioufly  induftrious  in  propagating— that 
there  was  a  difference  in  the  law  of  evidence,  as  it  aff"e(3:ed  a 
newfpaper  printer  in  Newark,  and  as  it  affedted  fuch  papers 
which  he  propofed  to  adduce  in  evidence.  I  fay  incautioufly  ; 
and  I  think  it  my  duty  to  do  it,  becaufe,  in  the  courfe  of  a  trial 
affedting  the  life  of  the  perfon  who  now  ftands  at  this  bar,  and 
not  only  afFeiting  his  life,  but  afFedting  the  interell  which  every 
man  in  this  country  has  in  his  own  life,  and  afFe6f:ing  every  in- 
tereft  that  can  be  dear  to  him,  I  wifh  my  learned  friend  would 
at  onCQ  either  decline  talking  of  the  dilfwTence  between  poor 
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fhocmakers  atid  other  men,  or  that  he  would  ftate  the  fa£ls  upon 
which  he  holds  fuch  fort  of  languai;e.  My  Lord,  we  live  in  a 
country  in  which  the  providence  of  the  law,  like  the  providence 
of  God,  is  over  us  all,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor ;  and 
ipeaking  for  myfclf,  I  wifh  to  be  difgraced  this  moment,  if,  in 
the  courie  of  this  trial,  I  have,  or  can  conduct  myfelf  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  not  to  do  that  juflice  to  this  prifoner  which  the  law 
■means  ftiould  be  done  to  him.  I  fiiould  think  myfelf  deferving  of 
that  death,  and  ten  fuch  deaths  as  the  prifoner,  if  he  is  foimd 
guilty,  will  be  liable  to.  My  Lord?,  having  ftated  thus  much, 
i  agree  that  the  queftion  with  refpedt  to  the  efFecSl  of  evidence, 
and  the  admiffibility  of  evidence,  is  a  perfeftly  diftmct  quef- 
tion ;  for  inftance,  if  in  the  cafe  of  any  perfon  you  find  him  at  a 
tavern,  fpeaking  refpe<ftably  of  the  hereditary  nobility  of  the 
country,  and  of  his  Majefty,  and  the  fituation  and  character 
which  he  holds  in  this  country ;  and  if  v/ith  refpecl:  to  a  perfon 
holding  that  language,  we  find  papers  in  which  he  holds  a  per- 
fectly diff'erent  language,  the  fad  whether  he  held  that  conver- 
fation  at  that  tavern  may  or  not  be  evidence  according  to  the 
circumltances  in  v»'hich  that  converfation  is  held  :  in  this  cafe  it 
has  been  given  in  evidence,  that  J\lr.  Home  Tooke,  one  of  the 
perfons  whofe  name  occurs  in  this  indictment,  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor,  upon  the  2d  May,  1792,  /poke  with  great  refpe<5t 
of  the  hereditary  nobility  of  the  country,  and  with  refpecS:  of 
the  King.  Why  is  this  evidence  ?  B^caufe  it  was  a  tranfac- 
tion  of  the  two  focieties  met  in  the  courf:^  of  the  bufinefs  which 
they  had  been  doing  in  the  courfe  of  the  year,  and  it  came  out 
alfo  upon  the  crofs-examination,  wliich  is  another  circumftaiice 
that  will  require  to  be  materially  attended  to ;  fo  with  refpeil  to 
the  prifoner  at  the  bar,  if,  for  inftance,  there  has  been  evidence 
given  of  the  efFe6l  of  his  ccnverfation,  of  the  language  which 
he  held,  that  it  was  fuch  language  as  prudence  would  permit ; 
that  he  received  papers  which  he  did  not  communicate  to  the 
fociety  ;  but  it  appears,  that  in  private  correfpcndence  he  talked 
of  nxonarchy  being  ripped  up  by  the  roots,  and  democracy 
placed  in  its  ftead.  I  fay,  there  may  be  given  in  evidence  a 
great  number  of  converfations  which  this  perfon  has  held ;  but 
the  queftion  is,  whether  a  declaration  a  man  has  held,  is  a  de- 
claration given  under  fuch  circumftances,  and  at  fuch  a  time  as 
gives  that  converfetion  the  charafler  of  evidence. 

Now,  with  refpe6t  to  Lord  George  Gordon's  cafe ;  to  begin 
with  that  which  is  the  lait  cafe;  in  his  cafe,  'if  1  recollect 
rightly,  the  principle  upon  which  the  declarations  were  received 
in  evidence  was  this — that  in  that  cafe  the  declarations  were  at 
the  aera  of  the  facSl ;  for  whatever  declaration  accompanies  the 
tranfa6tion,  that  declaration  is  a  part  of  the  tranfadlion  that  is 
done:  upon  that  ground,  they  were  admitted:  it  does  not  refped: 
the  obfervation  that  Lord  George  Gordon  went  to  fame  magi- 
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flrate  or  fome  other  perfon  while  the  mob  were  over-rulinq;  the 
civil  power  of  the  country ;  for  any  convcrfation  held  by  Lord 
George  Gordon  during  the  exiftence  of  thefe  riots,  and  with 
reference  to  them,  he  being  a  party  in  them,  was  a  declaration 
made  at  the  time,  and  therefore  was  connedted  with  the  tranf- 
^dion. 

With  refpedi  to  the  cafe  which  was  flated  laft  'by  my  learned 
friend,  Crohagan's  cafe,  I  take  that  to  be  diftinguifhable  from 
the  prefent  evidence  upon  the  fame  principle.  That  was  a  cjfe 
with  a  view  to  prove  the  intent  with  which  a  man  came  into 
England :  he  declared  he  would  come  into  England  to  kill  the 
King,  and  he  did  come  into  England ',  and  upon  the  whole  of 
the  evidence,  the  coming  into  England  m?de  a  part  of  the 
tranfadion,  and  the  declaration  mads  it  an  overt  acl ;  becaufe 
it  was  then  underftood  to  be  a  hd:  done  with  the  intention 
which  the  indi£tment  imputed. 

With  refpefl  to  the  fermon  of  Rofewell,  my  learned  friend 
has  faid  no  fermon  can  be  faid  to  be  high  treafon :  I  will  not 
argue  it ;  but  it  is  dangerous  to  ftate  it  fo  largely. 

Mr.  Erfkine.  I  faid  a  ferm.on  not  fpoken  in  purfuance  of  the 
plan. 

Mr.  Atlorney  General.  It  is  matter  of  good  fortune  then  that 
I  have  dated  that,  becaufe  it  does  happen,  that  in  the  courfe  of 
what  Counfel  are  ftating,  that  they  are  frequently  miftaken.  I 
can  only  {xy  for  myfclf,  that  thofe  whofe  attention  is  called  to 
object  to  things  that  do  really  fall  from  gentlemen,  and  who 
ought  to  hear  thein,  are  liable  to  err. 

My  Lord,  what  was  the  evidence  in  the  cafe  of  Rofewell, 
and  many  others,  to  Vv^hich  my  learned  friend  has  alluded  ?  In 
the  firft  place,  he  has  not  told  you  who  were  the  witnefTes  that 
were  allowed  to  fpcak  to  thofe  facfls:  he  has  not  told  you  whether 
thofe  civcumftances  were  afked  them  upon  crofs-examination ; 
he  has  not  told  you  whether  the  witnclTes  were  called  to  general 
character,  and  then  gave  in  evid^Mice  thofe  circumftances  in 
explanation  of  the  general  charadter  v/hich  they  had  given ;  he 
has  not  told  you  whether  the  v/itnelfes,  v/ho  fpoke  to  thofe  par- 
ticular declarations,  were  fpeaking  to  declarations  which  did  or 
<{'rd  not  pafs  in  the  courfe  of  the  very  tranfac^ion  which  thefe 
witneiTes  were  called  to  prove.  I  don't  mean  to  contend  in  this 
cafe,,  for  inftance,  that  it  would  not  be  competent  to  my  learned 
friend  to  ftate  every  word  he  ever  faid  in  the  Corrcfponding  So- 
ciety— every  woid  he  ever  faid  in  his  correfpondencc  with  other 
focicties— every  word  he  ever  faid  in  the  Conftitutional  Society 
-—every  word  which  can  be  fliewn  upon  the  evidence  propofcd, 
or  can  be  fairly  faid  to  have  any  connedlion  v/ith  the  tranlactiou 
fec;fore  the  Court;  but  what  I  object  to,  is,  that  you  (hall  not  call 
a  witncfs  who  is  not  a  member  6^  thefe  focielies,  who  has  told 
jou,that  he  lias  had  converfations  with  the  prifontr,  and  that  you 
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fhould  afk  the  witnel^  not  this  queftion,  Whether,  in  the  courfe 
of  this  tranfa6lion  connedlcd  with  the  fiibjecl  now  bcBra  the 
Court,  Mr.  Kardy  made  a  declaration,  which  may  be  confidcred 
as  a  part  of  that  tranfaftion ;  but  that  you  fliould  afk  what  were 
the  declarations  of  Mr.  Hardy  at  any  time,  without  conneiflion 
with  the  matter  the  fubjeft  of  the  prefent  enquiry.  This  is  go- 
ing a  very  great  v/ay ;  but  I  wifli  my  learned  friends  to  conilder, 
if  this  principle  is  to  operate  for  a  prifoner,  what  will  it  not  let 
in  againft  a  prifoner  ?  I  will  admit  there  may  be  cafes  in  Which 
thLs  fort  of  evidence  may  be  let  in,  but  which,  upon  my  prefent 
opinions  of  evidence,  I  have  not  thought  myfelf  entitled  to  offer 
in  this  caufe. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  My  Lord,  I  (hall  trouble  your  Lordfliip, 
to  ftate  the  extent  to  which  this  principle  goes,  and  how  extremely 
important  it  is  to  attend  to  the  manner  in  which  thefc  declarations 
arc  attempted  to  be  introduced.  They  are  often  thought  un- 
important in  particular  trials,  and  therefore  not  objected  to.  No- 
thing could  fhew  it  in  a  more  ftriking  light  than  that  queftion  in 
Fitzharris's  cafe,  whether  ft  was  thouglit  that  that  aft  was  done 
with  a  treafonablc  intention  or  not ;  which  queftion  was  the  very 
queftion  for  the  Jury  to  decide;  and  which  fhews,  that  in  trials 
of  this  naCure  things  are  frequently  palTed  over  v/hich  ought  to 
be  objefted  to,  and  moft  efpccially  on  the  part  of  the  Crovv^n, 
upon  which  it  is  conftantly  faid  to  be  opprejling  the  prifoner  too 
far.  That  fort  of  odium  being  conftantly  attempted  to  be  thrown 
upon  every  Crown  profecution,  thofe  who  are  employed  by  the 
Crown  are  always  extremely  anxious  not  to  raife  objeftio.ns  where 
they  do  not  think  the  general  neccffity  of  public  juftice  requires, 
they  fliould  be  raifed.  Now  the  objeiftion  here,  I  believe,  is 
raifed  firnply  upon  the  grounds  of  the  general  neceffity  of  public 
juftice,  at  leaft  as  for  myfelf;  and  v/ith  that  vievv^,  I  have  been 
fo  far  from  objecting  to  the  queftions  being  put,  that  I  have  lat 
lilent,  till  now,  during  almoft  the  whole  of  this  trial.  But  it 
ftrikes  me,  that  the  rules  and  prhiciples  of  law,  and  efpecially  of 
the  law  of  evidence  in  criminal  matters,  ought  to  be  attended  to 
with  a  very  coniidcrable  degree  of  caution  and  care  ;  for  unlefs, 
they  are  attended  to,  it  is  impoffible  to  fay  to  what  extent,  upon 
the  authority  of  particular  cales,  they  may  not"  be  carried..  I 
conceive  that  a  queftion,  which  went  to  a  particular  fact,  not  re- 
lative to  the  charge  of  the  very  fact  which  was  in  queftion,  never 
could  in  its  nature  be  alked  vvith  a  view  to  try  the  truth  of  the 
particular  charge.  General  char avfler  may  be  given  in  evidence, 
gentral  conduct  may  be  gi^^■n  in  evidence,  conducl:  being  in 
effect  part  of  character)  bui.  I  never  did  conceive  that  in  any  cafj 
whatever,  if  a  man  was  tryijig  for  any  atft  whatever,  that  you; 
could  give  in  evidence  any  particular  a<its  that  he  had  done  at  any 
particular  time  under  fimilar  circumftances ;  and  the  queftion 
HOW  attempted  to  be  put  appears  to  uie  to  be  of  thut  nature. 
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My  LorJ,  if  that  queftion  be  put,  why  may  not  the  prifoner  at  - 
the  bar  give  in  evidence  every  letter  to  any  pcrfon  whatever,  upon 
political  fuhjecls,  in  which  he  may  have  ftated  declarations  of 
that  nature,  with  a  view  to  this  very  profecution  ?  It  ftrikes  me, 
if  this  is  confidcred,  the  danger  of  admitting  fuch  evidence  is 
confiderable,  and  is  contrary  to  the  principles  upon  which  all 
Courts  proceed.  If  your  Lordfhips  advert  to  the  cafes  cited  by 
Mr.  ErlTcine,  and  fee  the  manner  in  which  he  has  ftated  them,  how 
thofe  cafes  prefs  upon  this  queftion,  I  think  your  Lordfhips  vy'ill 
find,  that  except  as  inadvertence  may  have  permitted  queftioi:is  to 
pafs  unnoticed,  they  do  not  prefs  very  hard  upon  the  cafe. 

With  refpecSt  to  the  cafe  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  I  have 
looked,  and  in  the  trial  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  any  one 
queftion  was  put  with  rcfpeft  to  the  words  of  Lord  George  Gor- 
don at  any  time,  which  did  not,  in  eff"ecfl:,  form  a  part  of  his  con- 
duct in  the  very  tranfaclion  in  queftion.  For  inftance,  where  in 
pulling  down  a  houfe,  the  general  cry  of  the  mob  is  given  in  evi- 
dence, becaufe  it  became  a  part  of  the  tranfaftion  at  the  time. 
With  refpeit  to  the  other  cafes,  I  think  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
queftions  were  put  on  the  crofs-examination  of  the  witneffes,  and 
Jiot  upon  any  original  examination  on  the  part  of  the  prifoner 
himfelf,  for  the  purpofe  of  fliewing  by  what  he  did  at  one  time, 
what  it  was  his  intention  of  doing  at  another  time. 

Mr.  Ersr.ine.  I  aver  they  have  all  been  taken  from  the  Stat^ 
Trials,  and  are  all  upon  original  examinations. 

Air.  Solicitor  General.  Then  I  will  a  little  advert  to  fome  of 
them  in  Mr.  Cornifti's  cafe.  What  v/as  it?  He  called  feveral 
people  to  teftify  his  loyalty,  and  that  he  drank  the  King's  health. 
Does  that  warrant  the  queftion  which  the  learned  Counfel  was 
going  to  put  to  Mr.  Stuart,  with  tefpect  to  Mr.  Hardy's  particu- 
lar object  in  a  particular  thing;  for  that  is  the  nature  of  the 
queftion  he  was  going  to  put.  And  in  Sir  John  Friend's  cafe, 
what  are  the  queftions  that  are  put  ?  "  When  you  have  been- 
prefent  in  company,  and  they  have  been  fpeaking  upon  the  fub- 
je£l  of  government,  what  has  he  fiid  and  done  ?"  Why  he 
ufed  to  fay,  "  Forbear,  I  don't  admit  of  any  fuch  difcourfe." 
That  is  evidence  of  his  general  condu<^  with  refpeft  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country,  and  his  views  and  intentions  as  to  that 
government.  Then,  I  think,  he  fays,  "  Although  you  would 
not  comply  with  it,  yet  you  would  live  peaceably  under  it. 
When  v/e  have  been  talking  of  thefe  things,  you  faid  you  never 
would  be  in  a  plot."  I  think  that  expreffion  muft  have  been 
'upon  crofs-examination,  and  by  a  perfon  called  to  give  evidence 
t3t  the  plot.  But  what  is  the  fiict  of  his  cafe  ?  That  though  he 
faid  he  never  v/ould  be  concerned  in  the  plot,  it  is  proved,  as 
clear  as  day-light,  that  he  was  guilty.  \  our  Lordftiip  fees  the 
nature  of  thefe  declarations.  W  oukl  it  be  permitted  upon  a  trial 
for  murder,  to  give  it  in  evidence  that  the  man  faid  he  never 
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woifld  commit  a  murder  ?  and  yet,  I  think,  as  hr  as  I  can  col- 
lect from  my  learned  friends,  it  is  that  fort  of  evidence,  and 
therefore  I  think  it  muft  have  been  upon  a  crofs-examination. 

Mr.  Erskine.     I  tell  you  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.     Then  I  do  not  underftand  it. 

Mr.  Erskine.     I  believe  you  do  not. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  The  way,  Sir,  in  which  you  have 
treated  me  perfonally  throughout  this  trial  has  been  fuch  as  re- 
fle61:s  upon  my  conduct.  I  will  not  fubmit  to  any  man  for 
knowledge  in  law,  and  I  am  not  ufed  to  talk  of  my  own  abili- 
ties or  knowledge  in  law,  but  I  will  not  be  taught  by  you,  or 
any  other  perfon,  propriety  of  conduct  either  in  a  civil  or  cri- 
minal cafe.  I  believe  I  knovv  my  duty  in  both  as  well  as  you 
do;  and  I  truft  I  ftiall  follow  it. 

My  Lord,  the  next  is  Damaree's  cafe ;  and  in  order  to  fhew 
his  afFciSlion  to  the  government,  it  is  afked,  How  has  he  be- 
haved ?  Is  that  any  thing  more  than  evidence  of  a  general  de- 
portment ? 

With  refpe£l  to  Rofewell's  cafe,  it  feems  to  me,  that  that  ia 
in  a  great  degree  general ;  though  I  muft  confefs  it  is  likewife 
a  cafe  in  which  I  think  there  is  a  degree  of  inaccuracy  in  per- 
mitting the  queftion  to  be  put  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  put ; 
but  it  tended  fimply  to  this — Whether  his  general  deportment 
was  that  which  was  loyal,  and  of  a  man  attached  to  the  govern- 
ment ?  and  nothing  more.  As  to  what  my  learned  friend  faid 
with  refpe6l  to  a  fermon  being  treafon  or  not,  I  think  it  will  be 
found  in  the  hirtory  of  our  country,  that  a  fermon  preached  by 
Dr.  Shaw,  at  Paul's  Crofs,  to  excite  the  people  to  rife,  and  put 
King  Richard  III.  upon  the  throne,  was  as  clear  an  overt  ait  of 
high  treafon  as  could  be  committed.  I  mention  this,  becaufe 
the  words  my  learned  friend  faid  he  made  ufe  of,  did  efcape  my 
ear,  as  well  as  my  learned  friend's,  the  Attorney  General ;  and 
I  do  aflure  him,  that  I  took  down  upon  the  margin  of  my  brief 
that  very  cafe,  which  I  could  not  have  taken  down  if  I  had  not 
fuppofcd  he  had  faid  fo,  and  which  I  dare  fay  he  did.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this,  a  rule  fhould  be  laid  down,  which  we  fhould 
underftand.  Thofe  queftions  which  affeil  his  general  conduit 
have  been  afked  over  and  over  again,  without  objection.  I  de- 
clare I  would  fooner  afk  the  queftion  than  not ;  yet  for  the  fake 
of  the  general  principles  of  public  juftici,  and  for  the  fake  of 
perlbns  holding  the  office  of  Attorney  General,  that  it  may  not 
fee  faid  that  in  this  trial  (and  a  folemn-one  I  truft  it  will  be) 
fuch  and  fuch  evidence  was  admitted  to  be  given.  I  think  it 
important  that  your  Lordfnip  fliould  lay  down  fome  rule. 

Mr.  Bower.  My  Lord,  notwithftanding  this  is  a  criminal 
cafe,  and  aft'etSling  the  life  of  the  prifoner  at  the  bar,  I  make  no 
apology  at  all  for  the  obfervations  I  am  about  to  make,  becaufe 
1  am  confcious  that  neither  mvfclf  nor  any  gcntlemaji  can  pof- 
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fibly  conceive  the  purpofc  of  preffing  evidence  sgainfl:  tfic  prr-' 
foner  thi\t  they  do  not  think  is  evidence.  I  am  fure  there  is  not 
a  creature  about  us  who  can  conceive  fuch  an  idea  to  enter  into 
the  heart  of  any  of  us  ;  but  I  trufi:  this  cafe  is  to  be  tried  upon 
the  fame  principle  of  evidence  as  all  other  cafes  are  tried,  anff 
it  is  our  duty  to  refift  the  admiflion  of  any  evidence  we  think- 
not  to  he  legal',  as  much  as  if  wc  were  trying  a  common  action 
of  aflauit  and  batterv,  or  in  which  a  queiiion  could  arifc  upon 
any  fubjeif^  the  moft  trifling  chat  the  imagination  can  conceive,. 
1  have  always  underftood,  that  the  declarations  of  parties  are 
evidence,  either  only  in  cafes  where  they  accompany  the  aS:  at 
the  time  they  are  made,  or  where  they  have  been  made  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  under  different  circumfhinces,  totally  uncon- 
nefted  with  that  fact  which  is  the  queftioii  of  difcuflion  in  the 
Court ;  in  which  cafe  they  have  always  been  received  in  the 
nature  of  fcits,  or  rather  as  circumrtances  by  which  the  general 
intention  of  the  party  is  to  be  judged  of;  becaufc  in  that  cafe  it 
mule  be  taken,  that  it  could  anfwer  no  particular  purpofc^ 
And,  my  Lord,  every  cafe  which  Mr.  Erfkine  has  cited,  in  my 
f>pinion,  goes  upon  the  principle  I  am  now  flating  ;  and  if  your 
Lordfhips  examine  them  one  by  one,  yoii  will  find  that  every 
one  of  them  has  been  to  fhew  the  general  condudt  and  charailcr 
©f  the  prifoner  in  circumftances,  and  upon  occafions,  no  ways 
eonncriied  with  the  crime  of  which  he  was  then  accufed,  but  as 
circumitances  and  deckraticns  in  fituations  from  which  the 
Jury  can  collecl:  the  intention  of  the  prifoner.  In  cafes  of 
murder,  it  is  true,,  that  the  prifoner- is  always  entitled  to  prove 
that  he  has  fhewn  a^fis  of  kindneft  to  the  deceafed,  and  ex- 
prefled  himfcif  kindly  towards  him;  and  they  are  offered  ta^ 
iliew,  that  it  was  the  general  difpofition  of  the  prifoner  towards 
the  deceafed,,  from  which  the  Jury  may  colle6l  that  it  could  not 
he  his  intention  to  commit  that  murder  which  is  imputed  to  him. 
But  did  any  man  alive  ever  hear  it  afked  of  a  witnefs  in  that 
cafe,,  whether  he  had  ever  heard  the  prifoner  fay,  he  intended  tO' 
kill  the  deccait-d  r  In  the  whole  of  the  cafe  cited  by  my  learned 
friend,,  in  which  he  has  faid  the  judgement  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  went  along  with  the  judgement  of  a  iearncd  Judae 
dt-rcafcd,  when  the  fa6t  was  proved  that  the  libel  was  publilhed. 
lo  nnd  (o.,  it  was  not  competent  to  that  periSun  to  itate  how  and 
for  whom  he  had  done  that  aftfo  charged. 

In  Lord  George  (jordon^s  caie,  the  declarations  there  re- 
ceivetl  come  under  the  other  principle  :.  they  are  all  of  them 
properly  received,  becaufc  they  were  declarations  immediately 
preceding  or  foUgwing  the  adt,  fo  as  to  be  confidercd  as  ac- 
companying the  fa6t,  and  have  always  been  received.  Decla- 
rations accompanying  the  fadt  are  a  part  of  the  facl  itfelf,  but 
they  are  never  received,  or  ought  to  be,  where  they  were  de- 
clarations 
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claratlons  made  by  hlin  previous  to  his  entering  liito  tliat  levying 
■of  war  of  which  he  was  accufed. 

In  the  other  cafe,  Mr.  Erfkine  has  ftated  where  Dr.  Fitz- 
williams  was  permitted  to  be  afked  what  he  had  heard  him  de- 
clare ;  that  is,  on  the  principle  of  going  to  the  general  conduct. 
It  is  not  to  fhew  the  particular  crime  committed  by  the  pri- 
soner, but  .to  fhew  in  general  the  prifoner's  difpofition,  and 
not  offered  as  explanatory  of  the  particular  tranfadtion  which 
makes  the  fubjeil  of  the  charge. 

In  the  cafe  of  Lord  Ruflel,  which  comes  nearer  to  the  cafe 
of  the  principle  he  wants  to  fupport,  it  is  ftated  that  any  decla- 
ration was  received  in  evidence  refpe(9:ing  the  rifings  in  qucf- 
tion.  Nothing  like  iL  Where  a  man  is  charged  v/ith  at- 
tempting the  rifing  which  conflitutes  the  fait,  evidence  of  Lord 
RufTdl's  general  conduit,  evidence  of  his  general  charailcr, 
declarations  of  other  fadts  and  other  circumfta-'ices  are  offered  to 
.prove,  not  what  he  faid  refpe6fing  the  fatft,  but  as  general  evi- 
dence of  the  conduit  and  the  intention  he  might  have  towards 
the  government. 

When  we  come  to  fpeak  of  John  Afhton's  cafe,  where  he 
had  preached  fermons  in  favour  of  government,  that  comes 
within  both  principles.  A  fermon  in  favour  of  government  is 
an  acSt  flrongly  indicative  of  the  conduit  of  the  prifoner,  but 
it  is  an  ait  done  to  flicw  that  he  was  well  difpofed;  and  I  believe 
tny  learned  friend  may  produce  five  humired  acts  to  ftiew  that  he 
ha?<lone  every  thing  in  his  power  in  fupport  of  order  and  good 
go\'crnment. 

In  Sir  J.  Friend's  cafe,  it  was  evidence  to  fhew  that  at  dif- 
ferent tirnes,  when  there  could  be  no  defign  in  the  converfation; 
not  refpeiting  the  crime  of  which  Mr.  Friend  was  then  ac- 
•cufed;  that  Mr.  Friend  had  been  fpeaking  of  government  in  a 
way  that  a  di^tiful  fubjeit  ought  to  do. 

In  Damaree's  cafe  of  pvdling  down  meeting-houfes,  the  de- 
clarations received  were  direitly  accompanying  the  ait :  they 
were  confidered  as  part  of  the  ait,  and  were  received  as  fuch 
upon  that  principle  only. 

'  The  only  cafe  that  was  then  alluded  to  was  Crohagan's  cafe, 
'in  which,  to  Ibew  his  -intention,  there  was  given  in  evidence 
againlt  him  his  declaration  of  coming  to  England  ^  and  there 
was  no  declaration  to  explain  the  particular  act  of  which  he 
was  at  that  time  accufed.  and  which  was  then  the  fubjeit  mat- 
ter of  enquiry. 

I  have  before  ftated  the  cafe  which  Mr.  Gibbs  argued  verv 
decently,  and,  as  he  always  does,  very  ably.  He  thought  fit  to 
talk  of  the _  expreflion  of  good- will  as  a  cal'e,  which  1  do  not 
deny,  but  the  application  ol  which  I  difpute ;  becaufe  I  fay  thofe 
expreflions  of  good-will  are  only  received  in  the  way  I  have 
ij&foxe  itated,  at  other  times,  upon  other  circumflances,  when  no 
T  t  2  crii^^e 
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tume  was  Imputed,  when  they  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  rela- 
tion to  any  crime,  to  fliew  in  an  unequivocal  atSl  whether  the 
party  a6led  with  malice ;  but  the  evidence  in  this  cafe  is  of 
fuch  a  complexion  as  I  do  not  recolle6l  was  ever  before  offered 
to  a  court  of  juftice.  The  crime  charged  is  that  of  compafling 
the  death  of  the  King,  and  you  can  give  no  evidence  of  com- 
pafling the  death  of  the  King  but  the  overt  aft  charged ;  and 
therefore  the  fubftance  of  the  indiftment  is,  that  you  did  that 
?ck  from  whence  the  compafling  the  death  of  the  King  arifes. 
It  is  to  fhew  the  intention  of  the  mind,  but  it  is  like  charging 
a  man  Avith  murder,  with  a  felonious  intent;  but  was  it  ever 
afked  if  he  was  ever  heard  to  fay,  that  he  did  that  crime  with  a 
felonious  intent  ?  It  is  by  the  a6ls  he  has  done  that  you  are 
to  judge  of  the  crime;  or  if  he  was  ever  heard  to  fay,  that  he 
killed  that  man,  but  not  with  a  felonious  intent.  I  fee  no  dif- 
ference: it  is  nothing  more  than  this— the  intent  of  the  felony 
muft  be  inferred  from  fafls :  the  traitorous  intent  muft  be  in- 
ferred ;  and  it  would  not  be  competent  to  a  man  charged  with 
murder  to  fay,  he  did  not  intend  to  kill  the  man;  fo,  in  this 
cafe,  when  we  have  proved  fuch  a61:s  done  with  a  traitorous  in- 
tent— I  f\y,  to  produce  fuch  evidence,  is  no  more  than  to  fay  that 
he  intended  to  do  another  aft,  or  that  he  did  that  with  a  different 
intent  than  that  proved  by  the  evidence  to  be  the  intention  with 
which  he  did  it.     It  appears,  therefore,  that  upon  no  authority 

can  the  pofition  now  afferted  be  maintained that  upon  the  Duke 

©f  Richmond's  plan  you  are  to  explain  all  the  afts  imputed  to 
him,  any  more  than  in  the  cafe  of  the  felonious  murder  which  I 
liave  juft  now  ftated. 

Lord  Prefide?it.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  be  willing  to 
acquiefce  in  the  opinion  we  have  formed  upon  the  fubjeft.  No- 
thing is  fo  clear  as  that  all  declarations  that  apply  to  fafts,  and 
even  apply  to  the  particular  cafe  charged,  even  though  the  in-, 
tent  Ihould  make  a  part  of  that  charge,  are  evidence  againft  the 
prifoner,  and  not  evidence  for  him ;  becaufe  the  prefumption  that 
that  declaration  carries  with  it  is,  that  no  man  would  declare  any 
thing  againll:  himfelf  if  it  were  not  true  ;  but  what  any  man  may 
tleclare  for  himfelf  cannot  upon  any  ground  entitle  him  to  credit; 
that  is  the  general  rule.  But  if  the  queftion  be,  which  I  think 
it  Is,  what  was  the  political  ipcculative  opinion  which  this  man 
♦'ntertained  touching  a  reform  in  Parliament,  I  believe  we  all 
think  that  that  opinion  may  very  well  be  learned  by  the  conver- 
sation he  has  held  at  any  time,  and  at  any  place. 

Mr.  Erskine.  That  was  my  meaning,  certaijtly. 

Lord  Prefident.  I  think  I  have  already  anticip:'.ted  a  mifappli- 
cation  of  what  I  am  now  ftating,  by  faying,  that  if  the  declara- 
tion was  meant  to  apply  to  a  difavowal  of  the  particular  charge 
made  againft  this  man,  that  declaration  could  not  be  received  j 
as,  for  inftance,  if  he  had  laid  to  fomc  friend  of  his,   when  I 

planned 
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planned  this  Convention  I  did  not  mean  to  dcftroy  the  King  and 
his  government,  but  I  did  mean  to  get  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
plan  of  reform  :  that  would  fall  within  what  I  at  lirft  ftated.  If 
you  take  it  fo,  I  believe  there  is  no  difficulty. 

Mr.  Erskine.  Through  this  whole  bufmcfs  there  has  been  a 
very  confiderable  mifunderflanding,  in  the  firft  place,  in  a  parti- 
cular fo  very  public  as  this:  if  I  had  no  other  reafon  for  it  than 
this  hook,  which  I  will  fhew  you  prefently,  I  would  agree  v/ith 
the  Solicitor  General  that  there  is,  and  very  frequently,  an  fm- 
proper  odium  falls  upoiT  the  Counfel ;  as  no  man  can  caft  his  eye 
upon  the  State  Trials  without  feeing  an  improper  odium  fall  upon 
the  Counfel  conducting  for  the  Crovvn.  In  confequence  of  that 
humanity  which  has  been  fo  long  the  chara6leriftic  of  the  Eng- 
lifli  nation,  I  protefted  that  I  never  meant  to  make  fuch  an  in- 
fmuation  ;  what  return  I  have  met  with  for  it,  I  leave  other  peo- 
ple to  judge. 

With  regard  to  the  Solicitor  General,  thus  much  I  fay,  and  I 
am  bound  for  myfelf  to  fay  it,  I  think  any  man  who  gives  an 
improper  offence  to  another,  forgets  the  character  that  belongs  to 
him ;  and  if  I  had  given  any  offence  to  the  Solicitor  General,  I 
fhould  have  been  ready  to  make  any  fatisfadlion  for  it :  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  a  rio;ht  to  complain  of  him ;  for  after  I  had  fac 
down,  though  I  take  it  for  granted  he  heard  what  I  faid,  he  af- 
ferted  that  all  the  cafes  I  had  cited  were  upon  the  crofs-examina- 
tion.  I  thought  it  would  be  unmanly  to  fuffer  fuch  an  aflertion 
to  pafs.  He  undoubtedly  had  a  right  to  make  fuch  obfcrvations 
upon  my  cafe  as  belonged  to  it,  when,  however,  he  faid  fo  out 
of  a  proper  courtefy,  and  that  which  belongs  to  tJie  dignity  of  the 
bar.  I  told  him  they  were  upon  original  examinations,  and  I 
fhould  have  thought  it  enough,  having  told  him  that  I  had  per- 
fonally  colle6led  them.  But  he  goes  on  and  fay?,  with  great 
emphafis,  I  fhall  flill  call  them  crofs-examinations  ;  upoji  which 
I  faid,  I  aver  they  are  not ;  then,  fays  he,  I  do  no:  underfiand 
them ;  I  faid,  I  fee  you  do  not.  Why,  I  would  fay  that  to  any 
man  that  ever  exifted,.  who  repeatedly  tells  me  a  hit  is  {o^  when 
I  have  faid  it  is  not.— So  much  for  that. 

My  Lord,  there  is  another  queftion  upon  which  I  wifh  to  take 
the  opinion  of  the  Court.  The  Attorney  Cieneral  fays,  the  over- 
ruling Providence  of  God  fuperintends  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
as  it  does,  indeed,  over  the  whole  world ;  and  feemed  to  be  of- 
fended, after  having  read  from  the  State  Trials  what  had  been 
allowed  to  noblemen,  and  fome  of  the  firft  men  in  the  kingdom, 
and  feeling  as  I  mult  do,  fpeaking  for  the  prifoner,  and  not 
wifhiny;  any  thing  to  be  done  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
State  Trials,  that  I  faid  the  fame  indulgence  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  this  poor  fhoemaker.  Could  he,  with  the  particular 
kinduefs  in  which  I  halve  gone  out  of  my  way  to  fpeak  of  him, 
could  any  man  think  I  meant  to  bring  back  again  that  odium 
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apon  the  Crown  which  I  had  fought  zealouny  to  take  off,  and 
which  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  do,  out  of  refpeft  to  the  Attorney 
General  ?  But  it  furnifhes  this  lefTon :  it  fhews  us  how  little 
depends  in  a  cafe  of  hij^h  treafon,  upoR  what  men,  when  they 
are  warm,  will  fay,  and  when  one  would  imagine,  but  for  what 
has  pafled  to-day,  that  it  was  impoffible  for  men  to  hold  fuch 
language,  who  have  lived  in  habits  of  the  utmofl  intimacy ;  and 
therefore  I  fay,  it  does  not  fio;nifv  what  Mr.  Yorke  may  fay  in  a 
warm  hour,  or  what  I  may  fay  in  an  intemperate  moment.  The 
quellion  I  afk,  I  fubmit  to  your  Lordfhip,  is  a  qneftion  previous 
to  the  time  of  the  ait  charged,  and  I  fo  explained  it  before  the 
Convention  was  thought  of,  in  order  to  fhew  that  this  perfon's. 
aprnion,  and  his  objeif  in  being  a  member  of  the  London  Cor- 
refponding  Society,  was  to  bring  about  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
cbje<?l:  by  the  Duke  of  Richmon"d's  mean<:. 

Lord  PrefidrnU  You  may  put  the  quelliion  exa£lly  in  the  way 
I  propofed.  We  ftiould  recolIecT:  who  we  have  at  the  bar,  and 
Vtrho"  is  fuflering  for  every  moment's  delay. 

Mr.  Ersk'iiu,  ( To  Stuart.)  I  wifli  you  to  anfv/er  me  this  quef- 
tion — Did  vou  ever  before  this  time  that  this  Convention  was 
held,  hear  from  him  what  were  his  objc^ls  with  regard  to  why 
he  has  at  all  mixed  himfelf  in  the  bufincfs  ? 

A.  I  have  very  often  converfed  with  him  upon  the  plan  of  i*e- 
lorm,  and  he  always  faid  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  would  be  the 
plan  they  would  adopt  in  the  end.  I  difagreed  with  him  about 
it,  which  occafioned  me  more  particularly  to  remark  it,  for  he 
always  adhered  very  ftrongly  to  it,  that  that  was  the  Oiily  plan 
that  would  be  adopted. 

^  Was  it  in  public  company,  where  it  might  be  oftentatious,. 
or  was  it  in  private  company  ? 

A.  Both.  I  have  had  him  to  fup  with  me,  with  another 
friend. 

.^  From  all  you  have  ken  of  him,  what  is  his  character  for 
fmcerity  and  truth? 

J.  1  have  every  reafon  to  believe  him  a  fuicere  honeft  man. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Had  I  known  that  this  was  all  that  was 
iRcant  to  be  afked,  I  fnould  not  have  made  an  objecfion,  as  be 
faid  the  fame  on  Saturday. 

Crofs-exumlned  by  Mr.  Attorney  General. 

.^.  You  have  before  told  me,  that  your  fociety  rejetSlcd  all 
coi  refpondence  with  the  Conflitutional  i>ociety  ? 

./.  Yes. 

j^.  Did  you  knov/,  or  had  the  prjfoncr  ever  told  you,  that  he 
was  an  aflocjated  member  of  that  fociety  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  and  I  am  ver\'  lure  he  never  told  me. 
Afr.  Andrew  ^-riKhi^o  Jworn.— -Examined hy  Mr.  Ekhkine. 

^  Are  thcfc  tlie  axinutes  of  the  Scotch  borough  Conven- 
sion  I 

A.  Yes, 
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A.  Yes.  (Theywere  producfd  in  Court.) 
'»- Ferguson,  Efq.  fworn Examined  hy  Mr.  ErskinE-. 

^.  Was  you  a  delc<:;ate  of  this  Convention? — 

Mr.  Ers-:ine.  I  was  croing  to  prove  to  your  Lordfliip,  to  ex* 
plain  the  exprellioa  of  holdinc!^  a  Convention,  that  there  had  been 
a  Convention  in  Scotland.  Firft  of  all,  your  Lordfhip  recollei^p, 
there  was  a  Britifh  Convention  in  Scotland.  Your  Lordfhip 
will  fee  in  the  evidence,  that  that  is  fo.  The  principal  perfons 
aflembled  in  it  were  perfons  of  that  country,  though  delegates 
•were  fent  from  focieties  in  England  to  it.  Now  it  becomes  ex- 
tremely material  in  the  confideration  of  this  evidence,  to  make 
this  obfervation — the  overt  a£l  charges  this  to  be  a  Convention 
held  for  the  purpofe  of  fubverting  the  rule^  order,  and  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  I  think,  in  the  courfe  of  the  debate  julL 
finifhefl,  it  was  taken  as  aflumed,  that  the  overt  a£l  was  holding 
a.  Convention,  for  any  two  or  three  people  getting  together  may 
be  a  Convention;  but  it  is  a  Convention  held  for  a  particular 
purpofe,  in  purfuance  of  another  purpofe.  The  in<iic^ment  fays, 
it  is  to  fubvert  the  government;  and  I  think  I  have  the  authority 
of  one  of  your  Lordfhips,  fince  this  trial  came  on,  for  the  pro- 
pofition,  that  a  Convention  may  meet  for  legal  purpofes. 

Much  has  been  Ie2;any  relied  upon  in  argument  of  the  focieties 
having  adopted  phrafcs  made  ufe  of  in  the  National  Convention 
of  France,  as  the  phrafes  Convention,  Citizen,  and  fo  on,  to 
fhew  your  Lordfhip  and  the  Jury,  (your  Lordfhip  regulating  the 
trial  according  to  the  rules  of  law,)  that  there  were  fitting  at  the 
time,  and  had  fat  before  that  time,  two  mofi  refpe6table  bodies 
of  men  J  one  oi  them  confifling  of  delegates  from  all  the  dif- 
fereiit  counties  of  Scotland,  to  obtain  a  reform  in  Parliament, 
and  the  other  a  Convention  for  the  reformation  of  Boroughs. 
And  when  v*-e  are  to  decide  what  v/as  the  intention  of  calling 
this  meeting  and  Convention,  and  to  rebutt  the  prefumption  that 
is  not  only  put  upon  the  record,  but  to  rebutt  any  thing  like  that 
prefumption,  that  they  muft  necellarily  have  been  fitting  upon  tht: 
tooting  of  the  government  of  Francey  in  calling  their  meeting 
Convention  ;  and  that  in  having  delegates  from  the  different  fo- 
cieties, they  were  purfuing  the  fame  forms  which  were  purfued 
there  at  the  very  fame  time- 

iMy  Lord,  the  Gentleman  before  your  Lordfhip  beirig  a  mein- 
ber  of  that  Convention,  I  propofe  to  your  Lordihip  to  lay  before 
you  their  minutes.  It  iSa  thing  nc^orious  in  Scotland,  that  there 
were  thefe  two  afTociations  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Gibbs.  My  Lord,  we  ofter  this  as  evidence,  that  there 
were  Conventions  in  Scotland  at  the  time,  merely  to  prove  chat 
that  was  a  fa<5t. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  objeif:  to  it,  and  I  will  tell  you  why. 

Lord  Prefident.  I  fhould  be  very  unwilling,  if  it  was  con- 
£en:eu  to  be  received,  bvcaufe  it  leads  the  Jury  from  the  coji- 

liderution. 
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fideration  of  the  caufe,  to  fomething  which  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with.  The  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan  is  conneded  with 
the  evidence,  and  therefore  proper  to  be  produced,  becaufe 
twenty  witneiTes  have  proved  that  that  was  the  plan  upon  which 
they  proceeded :  but  if  this  was  introduced,  it  would  be  entirely 
carrying  us  from  the  point  in  which  the  caufe  ought  to  be  kept, 
and  cannot  be  received. 

Mr.  Erskinc.  I  am  always  willing  to  fubmlt  to  the  judgement 
of  the  Court  whenever  I  hear  it. 

Joseph  St rvtt  /worn. — Examined  by  Tl^r.  Gibbs, 

^.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

J.  At  Derby. 

fAre  you  a  member  of  the  fociety  there  ? 
Yes/ 

^  What  are  the  objedls  of  that  fociety  ? 

^  A  reform  in  the  Commons'  Houfe  of  Parliament. 

^  Had  you  any  intent  with  refpect  to  either  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  legiflature,  the  King  or  Lords  ? 

J.  No. 

^  Have  you,  or  have  vou  had,  or  any  of  the  members,  any 
intent  to  bring  about  that  reform  by  force  ? 

J.  No ;  fo  far  from  it,  that  they  never  met  fince  the  petitions 
were  reje6^ed. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  The  petitions  to  Parliament  having 
been  rejected,  your  fociety  never  met  fmce  ? 

A.  Not  once. 

Mr.  Erskinc,  I  am  inftruded  to  offer  to  your  Lordfliip 
another  piece  of  evidence,  in  order  that  I  may  receive  the  judge- 
ment of  the  Court  upon  it.  I  conceive  it  is  our  duty  to  prefent 
to  the  Court  fuch  evidence  as  we  have  to  adduce,  leaving  your 
Lordfhip  to  decide  upon  it  as  matter  of  law.  1  am  inftrud^ed  to 
offer  to  your  Lordfhip  evidence  of  affociations  in  I775>  for  fimi- 
lar  purpules,  iollovved  up  by  refolutions  extremely  fmiilar  with 
many  of  thofe  which  have  taken  up  fo  much  of  the  confidera- 
tion  of  the  Court.  I  will  not  take  up  much  of  your  time  in 
flating  it  again,  it  having  been  ftated  lb  often ;  but  I  offer  it 
that  we  might  i'ee  whether  my  client,  and  thofe  with  whom  he 
was  conneiited,  were  following  the  example  legally  or  illegally 
of  their  own  country,  inilead  of  copying  the  example  of  perfons 
of  another  counirv  with  whom  they  had  no  connection. 

l^ord  PrifidiHt,  And  fuppofe  we  fhould  fay  thofe  affociations 
were  guilty  of  high  treafon  ?  For  the  purpofe  of  judging  of  the 
application  of  that  evidence,  we  might  be  obliged  to  fay  that, 
for  aught  1  know,  it  is  perfectly  irregular  and  inadmiffible. 

Mr.  Erskinc.  When  your  Lordihip  tells  me  that,  I  muft 
bend  to  it ;  but  it  is  hard  to  fay,  that  the  greateft  men  in  this 
country  have  been  guiJty  of  hi^h  treafon. 

Lurd 
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Lord  Prefident.  I  do  not  fay  that :  I  ^o  not  IcnoW  any  thing 
of  the  cafe,  and  it  is  impoffiblc  it  can  influence  the  prefent  cafe: 
you  cannot  enquire  into  it,  or  any  thing  about  it. 

Richard  Brinsl£y  Sheridan,  Efq.  [worn. 

Mr.  Erskine.  My  Lord,  your  Lordftiip  very  well  knows 
that  Mr.  Sheridan  is  a  member  of  the  Houie  of  Commons,  and 
I  call  him  to  prove  that  when  there  was  a  motion  refpecling 
thefe  focieties  before  the  Houfe,  and  the  confpiracy  that  there 
might  be  then  againft  the  government  was  under  confideration, 
that  he  faw  the  prifoner  at  the  bar,  and  had  communication  with 
him  long  before  the  papers  were  feized  in  his  duftody,  which 
are  now  turned  into  evidence  as  papers  clandeftinely  found  in 
his  cuftody  :  I  have  called  Mr.  Sheridan  to  fhew  that  Mr.  Hardy 
offered  to  come  forward  to  give  all  the  afliftance  in  his  power, 
and  lay  every  thing  voluntarily  before  the  Parliament  which 
has  been  fincc  the  fubjedl  of  enquiry  before  a  criminal  judica- 
ture, as  a  prefumption  of  his  innocence. 

^.  Mr.  Sheridan,  do  you  know  the  prifoner  at  the  bar  ? 

y^  I  faw  the  prifoner  once,  and  but  once  to  my  knowledge. 

i^.  When  was  that  ? 

j^.  I  think  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  March, 

»793- 

i^.  Upon  what  occafion  was  it  that  you  faw  him  ? 

J,  I  had  given  notice  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that  I  in- 
tended very  ihortly  to  bring  forward  a  motion,  the  obje61:  of 
which  was  fimilar  to  that  which  was  adopted  in  the  laft  feflion  ; 
namely,  to  propofe  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the  feditions  or 
plots,  and  the  general  proceedings  of  the  focieties  v/hich  were 
then  fuppofed  to  be  promoting  fedition  or  treafon  in  the 
country. 

J^.  At  that  time  was  the  Convention  in  Scotland  fitting,  or 
had  it  been  difperfed  ? 

yJ.  I  cannot  (iiy. 

^.  Upon  that  occafion  did  you  fend  for  Mr.  Hardy,  or  did  he 
wait  upon  you  ? 

y1.  I  fent  to  Mr.  Hardy  :  I  will  ftate  very  fhortly  what  I  un- 
derftood  from  the  converfation  which  palTed,  and  which  I  have 
been  informed  is  material  for  the  prifoner  : — Hiiving  given  this 
notice  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  make 
every  enquiry  into  the  fa^fls,  certainly  myfelf  being  a  very  great 
difbeliever  in  the  fuppofed  plots,  to  the  extent  to  which-  they 
were  ftated,  and  the  treafons  or  confpiracies  fuppofed  to  be 
brewing  in  thefe  focieties :  I  converfed  with  a  gentleman  who 
Itated  his  knowledge  of  Mr.  Hardy  as  being  incapable  of  pur- 
fuing  fuch  plans,  and  being  perfcclly  ready  to  give  me  i^vQvy 
information  I  could  wifh  upon  the  fubjed ;  upon  which  I  faid 
I  (liould  be  glad  to  fee  him,  and  defired.this  perfon  to  acquaint 
hirn  of  it.     I  took  the  precaution,  not  from  any  thing  I   had 

Vol.  II.  U  u  *  heard 
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heard  of  him,  to  have  two  gentlemen  prefent  on  the  occafion  : 
one  was  Mr.  Stuart,  who  was  at  the  bar  juft  now:  he  fhcwsd, 
me  a  publication  that  had  been  delivered  at  the  door  of  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  and  c^  the  Hoirfe  of  Commons,  reporting  the 
proceedings  of  the  focietie?;,  and  giving  a  lift  of  the  public 
houfes  at  which  they  met.  Mr,  Hardy  went  over  that  book  and 
complained  that--" 

Lord  Preftdent.  It  is  not  quite  regular  to  go  into  a  reafon 
which  may  lead  to  a  great  deal  that  is  not  evidence.  The  point 
that  you  are  called  to,  is  to  prove  what  pafTed  between  you  re- 
fpefting  thefe  focieties  ? 

A.  I  certainly  will  confine  myfelf  to  that :  I  fliould  fay  that , 
Mr.  Hardy  faid,  that  the  information  given,  by  government  was 
very  inaccurate ;  that  the  places  named  as  their  meeting  places 
were  very  correct :  he  afterwards  ftated,  that  the  objeil  of  the 
fociety  was  mifreprefented ;  that  he  had  nothing  in  view  but  a 
parliamentary  reform  upon  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan. 

Lord  Prefident.  You  have  gone  beyond  that  which  is  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Erskine.  Your  Lordfliip  permitted  me  to  (hew  that  he 
offered  Mr.  Sheridan  every  information  in  his  power. 

Mr.  Sheridan.  Mr.  Erfkine  ftated,  that  he  would  call  me- to 
that  point;  but  if  I  have  been  milled  in  adding  fomething  that 
was  not  evidence,  it  certainly  was  owing  to  the  witnefs  having 
at  the  bar  juft  iiow  ftated  the  fame  circumftajice. 

]\/Ir.  Erskine.  I  did  not  prefume  to  afk  Mr,  Stuart  the  quef- 
tion,  what  was  the  objeit  of  the  fociety;  but  he  faid,  that 
Mr.  Hardy  declared  his  own  object,  and  that  of  the  fociety,  to 
be  a  parliamentary  reform  upon  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan* 

.^.  Be  fo  good  as  to  purfue  your  account  with  regard  to 
what  afliftance  he  offered  ? 

^.  He  went  through  the  lift  of  thofe  places,  and  upon  ray 
afking  him  whether  or  not  they  continued  to  meet  at  thofe  pub- 
lic houfes,  he  declared  that  they  did  not;  that  in  confequence 
of  this  publication  of  government,  thofe  houfes  confidered  them- 
felves  a*  m?.rked ;  and  that  as  thefe  poor  people  did  not  fpend 
much  at  theiv  houfes,  without  much  reluctance  the  landlords 
had  prevented  their  meeting.  I  afked  him  if  they  continued 
their  nieetings  :  he  faid  yes  i  he  knew  they  were  watched  by 
government~-that  he  had  no  objection  to  its  beijig  known  that 
all  the  focieties  continued  to  meet  in  private  places  j  and  he  had 
no  objection  to  gi.ve  me  a  lift  of  all  the  private  places  where 
they  did  meet,  and  that  I  might  read  it  ia  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons if  I  ctiofe.  I  took  down  the  names  of  the  private  places 
in  which  he  told  me  they  met ;  1  dare  fay  I  did  not  preferve  the; 
paper ;  but  I  am  pofitive  that  I  had  the  paper  in  my  hand  the 
next  day  in  the  Houfe  of  Conunons,  when  I  moved  for  a  com- 
mittee to  enquire  into  the  couduCt  of  thefe  focieties. 

^  Whether,. 
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^.  Whether,  in  dating  the  purfuit  which  Parliament  had  in 

v-iew,  he  offered  you  any  further  afliftance  that  might  be  wanted 
m  the  invefti  nation  of  what  had  been  done  ? 

A.  He  offered  every  afliftance  in  his  power ;  a  fight  of  all 
^K\Q  correfpondence,  copies  of  all  his  letters,  and  earneftly  wiftied 
that  my  motion  might  fucceed,  and  that  an  enquiry  might  be  fet 
on  foot  into  the  conduif  of  thefe  focieties. 

^  I  have  obfcrvcd  that  you  were  prefent  during  a  great  part 
of  thefe  proceedings.  I  wifh  to  know  if  he  offered  you  the 
fight  of  many  of  thofe  papers  that  have  been  feized  and  read  in 
evidence  ? 

A,  I  cannot  fay  what  papers :  he  ofi^ered  me  the  whole  of  his 
correfpondence,  and  every  book  in  his  pofleflion. 

^.  Was  that  in  confequence  of  any  demand  of  your's  pe- 
remptorily as  a  magiftrate  or  member  of  Parliament,  or  was  it 
a  voluntary  offer  ? 

A.  A  voluntary  offxT ;  and  appeared  to  me  to  arife  from  a 
fincere  wifh  on  his  part  that  a  committee  of  enquiry  might  be 
inftituted,  that  an  inveftigation  might  take  place. 

Cj'ofs -examined by  Mr.  Attorney  General. 

j^.  You  think  tliis  was  the  beginning  of  March,   1793  ? 

A.  I  think  this  converfation  was  the  very  evening  before  I 
ipoke  in  the  Houfe  upon  that  motion. 

^  Did  I  underftand  you,  that  he  fhewed  you  a  book  ? 

A.  He  fhewed  me  a  book  which  had  been  delivered  to  every 
member  of  both  Houfes  of  Parliament,  which  he  complained  of 
as  calumniating  their  focieties. 

^  Did  he  fhew  you  at  any  time  a  journal  of  the  pro- 
ceedings ? 

A.  He  offered  to  fhew  me  every  paper  and  book  he  had. 

S^.  Will  you  take  upon  yourfelf  to  fay,  he  offered  to  fhew 
you  books  or  a  book  ? 

/.  He  mentioned  he  would  make  no  concealment:  he  offered 
me  generally  every  informatioji  he  could  give  me ;  mentioning 
that  he  wouid  fhew  me  all  the  papers  and  books,  or  book,  I  am 
not  certain  which;  and  I  am  fure  I  cannot  be  mifunderltood, 
when  I  fay,  he  off^ered  me  every  thing  in  his  power  towards  the 
enquiry. 

.^.  I  underftand  you  to  fay,  he  offered  to  fhew  you  al!  the 
written  evidence,  whether  letters,  papers,  journal,  or  book; 
when  you  ftated  the  word  journal  or  book,  do  you  mean  that  he 
iaid  journal  or  book,  or  journals  or  books  ? 

A.  It  is  impofHble  to  be  certain  whether  he  made  ufe  of  the 
word  journal  or  book,  or  books. 

^.  No  journal  or  book  has  been  produced  from  the  London 
Correfponding  Society;  and  therefore  I  wiflied  to  know  v/hether 
you  meant  that  he  did  mention  the  word  book  or  journal,  be- 
caufe,  if  he  did  not,  I  vvilli  that  that  word  may  be  dropped  ? 

U  u  2  A,  I  v/i!l 
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A.  I  will  not  be  pofitive  he  ufed  the  word  journal :  I  juft 
now  faid  that  I  could  not  recolleft,  but  that  his  ofFef  was,  that 
he  would  conceal  no  part  of  the  tranfa£lions  from  me,  and  to 
fhew  me  all  the  papers  or  correfpondence  in  his  pofTeflion. 
The  impreflion  upon  my  mind  was,  that  he  meant  to  keep 
nothing  from  me,  but  to  ftiew  me  the  books  or  papers,  or  jour- 
nal, or  whatever  they  were. 

Lord  Prejident.  I  think  you  faid  at  firft  the  whole  corre- 
fpondence ? 

A.  I  underftood  his  <  Ter  to  be,  to  put  me  in  poiTeffion  of  all 
his  papers,  and  give  me  every  verbal  information  he  could. 

^.  You  had  no  converfation  with  him  about  Mr.  Paine's  pub- 
lication ? 

J.  We  never  converfed  upon  that  fubje6l:. 

Mr.  Erskine,  To  clear  up  every  poilible  ambiguity,  did  he 
give  you  authority  to  ftate  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  all  that  you 
have  now  ftated  j  and  did  he  invite  your  motion  upon  that  fub- 
je<a  ? 

A  Unqueftionably :  I  Sated  my  motion,  and  he  was  in  hopes 
it  would  fucceed. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Conflitutional 
Society  ? 

A,  Upon  my  word,  I  cannot  tell  whether  I  am  or  no.     I  was 
at  the  firft,  when  the  Duke  of  Richmond  attended,  but  I  have 
not  attended  it  fince  the  year  1783. 
Philip  Francis,  Efq.  fwom Examined  by  Mr.Y.'R.sKl'U'E. 

^.  Do  you  know  the  prifoner  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  I  think  I  have  feen  him  twice. 

^.  Upon  what  occafion  did  you  fee  him  ? 

A^  The  firrt  time  v*'as  in  his  own  houfe  in  Piccadiliy.  In  can- 
fequence  of  a  letter  or  fome  information  relative  to  the  intention 
of  the  fociety  of  which  he  was  fecretary,  he  communicated  to 
me  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  fociety  to  return  me  their 
thanks  for  a  fpeech  concerning  a  reform  in  Parliament,  and  a  de- 
fire  to  print  it.  I  went  to  him  and  told  him,  I  was  fatisfied  witii 
their  thanks,  and  declined  the  printing  of  it. 
-  Chief  Biiroti  Macdonald.  When  was  this  ? 

J.  On  or  before  t!ie  6th  of  May,  1 793.  I  think  it  was  him 
who  fent  to  mc  as  fecretary  of  that  fociety,  to  defire  T  would  pre- 
fent  a  petition  from  them  to  Parliament,  upon  the  fubjc£l  of  re- 
forming the  Parliament;  and  defiring  that  I  would  permit  Mr. 
Margaret,  and  fome  delegates  from  the  fociety,  to  come  to  my 
houfe.  'I'hey  came — he  was  one  of  them  :  and  I  delired  to  fee 
the  petition,  of  courfe,  befor;^  I  prefented  it.  He  brought  it^ 
and  i  vnink  he  was  the  fpokefman.  There  were  four  of  them  i 
Mr.  Margarot  was  one,  and  the  other  two  I  don't  recollect. 
Thcv  came  to  me  with  the  petition,  in  the  form  of  a  petition. 
It  appeared  10  me  pcrfccti y  lefpectful  to  the  Houfe  of  CommojiS, 

and 
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and  I  had  no  obie£lion  to  deliverinn;  it.  But  at  the  fame  time  I 
told  them,  I  hud  a  very  great  objcclion  to  the  prayer  of  it ;  not 
as  making  it  at  all  improper  to  prefent  it,  but  that  I  mufl  at  the 
fame  time  declare  myfelf  to  be  adverfe  to  the  prayer  of  it ;  (the 
prayer  of  it  was  for  a  redrefs  of  the  grievances  compi;iined  of  in 
the  body  of  the  petition;)  that  it  would  be  introducing  univer- 
fal  fufFrage,  according  to  the  plan  laid  down  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond. 

^.  It  was  that  which  you  did  not  think  was  the  beft  ? 

J.  I  treated  it  as  I  have  done  upon  all  occafions  :  I  treated  the 
idea  of  univerfal  fuffrage  with  difapprobation.  I  afTured  them, 
that  if  I  did  prefent  it,  it  was  right  they  Ihould  know  1  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  prayer  of  it — not  that  I  thought  it 
was  illeo:al,  but  I  was  adverfe  to  it. 

^.  What  did  Mr.  Hardy  do  upon  that  ? 

A  Mr.  Margarot,  I  think,  was  the  fpokefman.  However,  I 
perfectly  recollect  this,  that  Mr.  Hardy  himfelf  feemed  a  remark- 
ably reafonabie  quiet  man ;  it  iliuck  me  fo,  both  when  I  have  fcen 
him  in  his  fhop,  and  afterwards,  upon  my  ftating  thefe  objec- 
tions. Mr.  Margarot  and  the  others  were  very  ready,  and  fur- 
prized  me  with  their  readinefs  at  argument  in  defence  of  uni- 
verfal fuffrage  ;  and  I  expreflVd  my  furprize  that  men  in  their  rank 
of  life  fhould  be  capable  of  fuch  arguments.  They  faid ,  that 
was  not  fur[iizing,  for  they  had  learned  it  from  the  Duke  of 
Richmond;  and  they  did  not  think,  whatever  nvight  be  my 
opinion,  that  I  could  make  it  better  than  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
I  told  them,  that  a  petition  ihould  leave  the  pr.\yer  perfe(Stly  open 
to  the  wifdom  of  the  Houfe,  which  is  the  common  mode,  I  be- 
lieve;  and  I  believe  Mr.  Hardy  faid  this,  for  I  took  notice  at 
the  time  of  the  quietnefs,  moderation,  and  civility  of  the  man, 
that  he  was  forry  he  had  not  known  my  objection  fooner.  I 
have  had  occanon  to  make  ufe  of  the  fame  obfervution  upon  an- 
other occafion,  at  a  meeting  of  our  own  fociety ;  ajid  I  mentioned 
the  fame  circumltance  there,  which  I  itate  now  to  the  Court ;  I 
mentioned  the)-  faid  they  were  forry  they  had  not  known  my  ob- 
iedtion  fooner;  that  it  would  have  been  indifferent  to  them  whe- 
ther they  had  ftated  the  prayer  in  that  way,  or  left  it  open ;  but 
that  now  they  could  not  alter  it,  becaufe  it  was  figned  by  m.any 
thoufands,  and  the  petition  mult  be  prefented  on  the  6th  of 
A4ay,  becaufe  i\4r.  Grey  had  given  notice  of  a  motion  for  a  re- 
form in  Parliament,  which,  of  courfe,  made  it  impoilible  for 
them  to  alter  their  petition  in  time.  I  told  them  they  knew  my 
raind;  if  they  were  content  I  fhould  prefent  it,  makmg  that  de- 
claration refpeding  the  prayer  of  it,  I  would  do  it,  and  which  1 
accordingly  did. 

^  Did  there  appear  a  readinefs  in  them  to  alter  the  prayer 
of  it,  and  to  ietue it  open  to  the  wifdom  of  the  Houfe  ? 

J.  Yes, 
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A.  Yes,  remarkably  fo ;  and  I  was  very  glad  to  have  that  to- 
ftate  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

Crofs-cxanihicd  by  A'lr.  Attorney  General. 

^  You  obferved  there  was  a  remarkable  readinefs  to  change 
the  prayer  of  the  petiLion  if  there  had  been  time  for  it? 
A.  I  thought  fo. 

.^.  Have  ytxi  any  rcafon  to  believe,  and  yet  I  am  almoft 
afl'xamed  to  afk  you  the  queftion,  whether,  when  they  waited 
upon  vou  with  this  petition,  they  appeared  to  have  any  anxiety 
at  all  about  the  fuccefs  of  it? 

A  They  feemed  very  eager  about  it.  Mr.  Hardy  told  me, 
thev  h  '  afked  Mr.  Fox  to  prefent  it,  and  that  he  had  declined 
itj  becaufe  he  was  an  enemy  to  univerfal  {iifFrage. 

^  Then,  as  it  ftruck  your  mind,  the  efFeit  of  their  conduct 
was,  that  they  wifhed  the  petition  to  be  prefented,  and  were 
willing,  if  time  would  have  permitted,  the  prayer  fhould  be 
altered  as  you  recommended  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  they  were  veiy  ready  to  have  had  it  left  to  the  wif- 
dom  of  the  Houfe,  and  would  have  been  glad  if  it  had  been 
agreeable  to  the  forms  of  the  Houfe. 

^.  They  held  that  language  which  you  have  now  Itatcd,  and 
not  the  language  that  they  would  accept  of  nothing  but  univerfal 
fuffrage  ? 

A.  They  adhered  to  their  wifh  of  univerfal  fuffrage ;  that 
theA^  did  not  give  up  as  the  objeft  of  their  wifhes,  but  what  they 
were  ready  to  give  up  would  have  been  changing  the  form  of  the 
prayer. 

^  I  dare  fay  they  did  not  expref^  to  you  their  intention  to  ac- 
cept nothing  from  the  legiflature  hut  univerfal  fuiTrage  ? 

A.  Certainly  I  would  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  them  if 
that  had  been  the  Cc^fe. 

^.  They  wiihed  you  to  print  your  fpeech  with  their  thanks 
to  you  ? 

'A.  Yes. 

^.  You  totally  difapproved  the  meafure  of  univerfal  fuffraae 
and  annual  Parliaments,  in  your  converfation  with  them  upon 
the  6th  of  Mav  ? 

A.  I  did. 

.^  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  they  have  publifticd  what 
vou  dcfircd  fhould  not  be  publifhed,  together  with  a  pretty 
lirong  letter  preceding  it,  v/hich  I  will  flievv  you  ? 

//.  I  do  not  tliink  thevdid,  at  leaft  not  in  a  ncwfpapcr. 

.^.  Look  and  fee  if  t!:at  is  an  accurate  copy  of  the  anfwer  you 
k-nt  them  ? 

yl.  Yes;  I  believe  it  is. 

^.  Look  at  the  letter  which  precedes  that;  was  that  the  letter 
-vou  received  before  you  prefented  the  petition  : 

A.  I  dare  fay  it  i-., 

^  Have 
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J^.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  ? 

A  l^o;  I  have  not. 

(Raid  hy  the  Clerk  of  the  Court.) 

See  Jppendix. 

Mr.  Erskine.  Reading  this  letter  gives  me  an  opportunity 
of  afking,  whether  you  would  have  anfwered  that  letter  in  the 
manner  you  have  done,  if  you  had  thought  thefe  people  had 
any  other  end  in  view  than  that  which  they  profefl'ed  ? 

J.  My  anfwer  was  given  in  general  terms.  Mod  afluredly,  if 
I  had  thought  they  had  any  other  views  than  to  obtain  a  reform 
in  Parliament  in  a  proper  way,  by  applications  to  Parliament,  as 
far  as  I  conceive  the  laws  of  this  country  operate,  I  fliould  have 
confidered  them  as  very  dangerous  men  \  at  the  fame  time  I  thought 
they  were  much  miftalcen  upon  the  point,  though  I  did  not  think 
it  necelTary  to  enter  into  any  argument  with  them. 

Air.  Erskine.  I  now  propofe  to  call  my  I>ord  Lauderdale.  The 
evidejice  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  was  divided  into  two  branches, 
to  prove  by  thofe  who  have  been  members  of  the  fociety — firft, 
what  their  objeifts  were;  and,  lecondly,  how  far  the  prifoner  at 
the  bar  is  involved  in  thofe  objccRis  ;  in  confequence  of  which 
many  writings  and  letters  from  Mr.  Sicirving  and  others,  aiid 
other  focieties  in  Scotland,  were  ^iven  in  evidence.  What  I  now 
piirpofe  {hewing  is,  that  my  Lord  Lauderdale,  a  Peer  of  the  realm, 
as  your  Lordfhip  knows,  had  a  letter  written  to  him,  afking  him 
to  accept  the  office  of  delegate  in  the  Britifh  Convention,  from 
one  of  the  focieties  within  the  fcope  of  this  confpiracy,  a  thing 
they  were  very  little  likely  to  do  if  they  intended  to  deftroy  the 
honours  of  the  nobility,  to  one  of  whom  this  letter  was  addrefied, 
if  your  Lordfliip  will  permit  me  to  call  him  to  prove  it. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Laudkkhai.'E  fworn. — 
Examined  hy  Air.  Erskine. 

^  Will  your  Lordihip  look  at  that  kitcr— Do  you  know  it  ? 

J.  Yes, 

^.  Did  your  Lordfhip  receive  it  \ 

lldid.' 

j^.  Did  your  Lordfhip  know  at  that  time  that  the  Britifh  Con- 
vention (as  It  Is  culled)  was  about  to  be  alfembied  ? 

A.  I  certainly  did. 

^.  Your  Lurdlhip  declined  becoming  a  delegate  ? 

A.  I  was  applied  to  to  accept  the  office  of  delegate  from  the 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  in  Portfborough,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh. 

^  Vv^as  your  Lordihip  acquainted  that  the  different  focieties  in 
England,  as  well -as  in  Scotland,  were  fending  dele<z;ates  to  this 
Convention  r 

A,  Yes.      ■ 

^.  Did  you  write  an  iinfwer  to  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

9.  Did 
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3.  Did  you  fee  the  perfons  who  brought  it  ? 

A.  I  faw  the  fecretary  of  the  Convention^  Mr.  Skirving  ;  and 
I  rather  fufpetft  the  offer  was  made  in  confequencc  of  a  converfa- 
tlon  that  pafled  between  Mr.  Skirving  and  me,  becaufe  Mr.  Skir- 
vino;  had  wrote  to  Mr.  Stuart,  fecretary  to  the  Friends  of  the 
People,  to  appoint  a  delegate  to  the  BritiA  Convention.  Mr. 
Stuart's  anfwer  was,  that  the  fociety  not  meeti.ng  at  that  time, 
it  would  be  Impoffible  to  appoint  a  delegate,  but  they  dared  fay 
any  thing  I  would  do  would  be  thought  right.  Mr,  Skirving 
called  upon  me  to  attend  to  it,  in  confequence  of  this  letter  of 
Mr.  Stuart's  :  he  always  urged  me  to  attend  upon  this  ground- 
that  if  men  of  education  came  among  them,  it  might  prevent 
them  from  getting  into  informal  abfurBitlcs,  into  which  their  ea- 
gernefs  might  lead  them ;  and  I  fufpecl  that  Mr.  Stuart  had  got 
them  to  make  application  tome  by  means  of  Mr.  Moffat. 

^.  Is  Mr.  Moffat  a  violent  man  ? 

A  I  never  knew  a  more  humane  man,  and,  in  my  own  opinion, 
a  better  man. 

^.  From  anything  you  faw,  had  your  Lordfhip  any  reafon  to 
.  believe  that  they  meant  to  affemble  together  to  ufurp  the  powers 
of  government  ? 

A  The  language  among  themfelves  was  juft  the  reverfe:  uni- 
verfal  fuffrage  and  annual  Parliaments  appeared  to  be  their  ob- 
jea. 

^  Did  your  Lordftilp  hear  any  thing  that  they  meant  by  force 
to  overturn  anv  of  the  different  branches  of  government  ? 

j^.  Certainly  not. 

Crofs-cxamlned  by  Mr.  Attorney  General. 

^.  Your  Lordfhip  never  heard  of  a  letter  that  Mr.  Skirving 
has  u-ritten  to  A4r.  Hardy,  dated  July,  1793  ? 

J.  Not  at  that  time. 

^  Nor  any  of  i\\\.ic  other  letters  ? 

J.  No, 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Before  Mr.  Gibbs  goes  on,  there  is  a 
letter  of  the  2bth  of  May,  1792,  I  wifh  to  have  read  ;  Afhton's 
letter  :  it  was  meant  to  be  read,  but  was  forgot.  {It  tuas  entered 
as  read.) 


[End  of  the  Evidence  for  the  Trifiner.'] 
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riCARY    GIBBS,     Esq, 

IN    DEFENCE    OF 

THOMAS    HARDY. 


May  it  pleafe  your  LordJJnps — Gentlemen  of  the  Jury* 

It  is  unnecefTary  for  me  to  ftate  to  you  the  anxiety  that  I  muff 
neceflarily  feel  upon  this  occafion — finking  under  the  weight  of 
a  caufe,  under  which  the  mighty  abilities  of  my  learned  friend 
could  hardly  fupport  him.  But,  Gentlemen,  if  I  can,  I  will  do 
my  duty  to  that  miferahle  man  at  your  bar;  if  my  ftrength  ena- 
bles me  to  go  through  the  defence  I  have  undertaken,  I  will 
defend  him.  It  is  not  that  I  wi/h  to  fpare  my  own  ftrength — it 
is  not  that  I  wifh  to  fpare  my  own  health — it  is  not  that  that  has 
overpowered  me ;  but  it  is  this :  I  have  felt  the  caufe  too  great 
for  me  ;  it  is  the  incapability  of  comprehending  in  my  mind  that 
vaft  mafs  of  evidence  which,the  Crown  has  produced  againft  this 
man.  But,  I  alTure  you,  in  the  way  that  juft ice  demands,  lihall 
endeavour  to  ftate  to  you  this  great  caufe. 

You  will  remember,  in  the  outfet  of  it,  it  took  the  Attorney 
General  nine  hours  to  ftate  it:  a  length  of  fpeech  unheard  of. 
The  annals  of  the  world  never  ftiewed  a  cafe  in  which  fuch  com- 
plicated fatSIs  were  to  be  drawn  out  of  fuch  a  web,  as  to  render  a 
fpeech  of  nine  hours  neceflliry  to  ftate  thofe  facPcs,  and  to  fix  them 
upon  the  prifoner.  And  to  fuppofe  that  he  has  burdened  the  caufe 
with  more  evidence  than  was  necefTary,  to  bring  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  guilt  home  to  the  prifoner,  from  the  character  he  has 
always  fuftained,  and  I  am  fure  always  will  fuftain,  would  be  to 
fuppofe  that  he  had  wafted  his  Lordihip's  time  and  yours ;  and 
therefore  you  muft  take  it  that  it  was  necefTary ;  and  in  order  to 
render  it  intelligible  to  you,  he  has  laid  before  you  all  that  m.afs 
which  has  been  given  in  evidence,  and  in  order  that  you  might 
fee  how  the  evidence  weighs. 

Gentlemen,  you  could  not  but  fee  the  fituation  in  which  my 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Erikiae  was,  when  hj  had  to  obferve  to  you 
upon  it.  You  muft  recollect  how  he  funk  under  it:  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  not  poiHble  for  human  abiiiiy — and  i  fay  fo,  becaufe  I 

*  Here  Mr.  Gibbs  fainted  ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  having  recovered,  he  proceeded. 

Vol,  II,  Xx  id^^ 
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felt  that  it  was  net  poflible  for  the  ability  of  any  man  to  com* 
prehend  it  in  his  mi"nd,  fo  as  to  enable  an  advocate  to  lay  before 
you  a  fair  defence. 

Gentlemen,  in  order  to  make  what  I  have  to  addrefs  to  you 
upon  this  fubjedl  intelligible,  it  is  necefTary  to  tell  you  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  law  of  the  fubjedl ;  and  that  law  is  to  be 
looked  for  firft  in  the  indidment,  and  then  next  in  the  ftatute  up- 
on which  it  is  founded.  I  fay,  it  mull:  be  looked  for  in  the  in- 
didment,  becaufe  it  is  necelfary  that  the  indiftment  fhould  ftate 
what  is  necefTary  for  you  to  enquire  into,  which  I  will  ftate  to  you 
for  your  confideration,  and  the  reafons  why  I  fo  conceive  it 
Fieceflary. 

The  charge  againft  the  prifoner  is,  that  he  has  compafTed  the 
King's  death;  and  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  that  defign  into 
execution,  he  has  done  certain  things  dated  in  the  indi6tment. 
The  charge  is,  and  the  treafon  is,  that  he  compafled  the  King's 
death.  The  means  by  which  he  is  charged  with  having  en- 
deavoured to  purfue  and  effe(fl  this  purpofe  is,  that  he,  together 
with  others,  did  confpire  tc  cuufe  and  procure  a  Convention  and 
meeting  of  divers  fubjedts  of  our  faid  Lord  the  King,  to  be  af- 
femibled  and  held  within  this  kingdomi,  with  intent  and  in  order 
that  the  perfons  to  be  affembled  at  fuch  Convention  and  meeting, 
(houkl  and  might,  wickedly  and  traitoroudy,  without  and  in 
defiance  of  the  authority,  and  againfl  the  will  of  the  Parliament 
of  this  kingdon^,  fubvert  and  alter,  and  caufe  to  be  fubverted 
and  altered,  the  kgiflature,  lulc,  and  government,  now  duly  and 
happily  ef^abliflied  in  this  kingdom,  and  depofe,  and  caufe  to  be 
depofed,  our  faid  Lord  the  King.  That  is  the  firft  overt  aCt 
Hated  in  the  indidment. 

It  is  not  necefTary  for  me  to  Irate  to  you  the  different  overt 
a6ls  which  are  flated  in  the  niditlment,  the  ultimate  end  of 
which,  they  fay,  is  conipafiing  the  death  of  the  King.  There 
are  alfo  other  charges  as  overt  ads  in  the  indictment,  flating, 
that  the  prifoner  confpired  to  levy  war  againft  the  King,  fof  the 
purpofe  of  depofuig  him,;  and  another  is  confpiring  to  raife  in- 
furrtcSfion,  rebellion,  and  war  againft  our  faid  Lord  the  King 
witniii  his  kingdom,  ai.d  to  fubvert  and  alter  the  legiflature, 
rule,  and  governm.ent,  now  duly  and  happily  eltablifhed  in  this 
kingdom,  and  to  depofe  our  faid  Lord  the  King.  So  that  the 
fa<5tp  ftated  m  the  indictment  againft  the  prifoner  are  thcfe— 
The  firft  is  an  a6l  of  his  mind,  that  he  compalTed  the  death  of 
the  King :  the  next  is,  that  in  order  to  carry  into  execution 
that  defign  of  his  to  deftroy  the  King,  he  did  certain  ads  ftated 
in  the  indidment ;  which  ads  are  ftated  to  be  with  an  imme- 
diate view  of  depofmg  the  King,  from  which  depofition  of  the 
King  you  are  called  upon  to  infer,  that  he  CQmpafied  the  deadi 
of  the  King. 

Gentlemei\, 
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■Gentlemen,  by  the  ftatute  25  Edw.  III.  upon  which  this  In- 
'diftment  is  founded,  it  is  enafted  (and  you  will  obferve,  that 
before  that  the  law  of  tre-ifon  was  uncertain,  and  the  ftatute  re- 
cites,) "  That  divers  opinions  had  been  before  that  time  in  what 
cafe  treafon  fhall  be  faid,  and  what  not,  and  men  were  in  danger 
on  that  account :  and  therefore  the.  King,  at  the  requeft  of  the  / 
Lords  and  the  Commons,  makes  a  declaration  of  what  ftiall  be 
treafon  in  the  words  following,  that  is  to  fay,  wlien  a  man'  doth 
compafs  or  imagine  the  death  of  our  Lord  the  King,  or  of  our 
Lady  the  Qiieeii,  or  of  their  eldeft  fon  and  heir ;"  and  others, 
which  it  is  unneceflary  for  me  to  ftate.  It  is  to  be  underftood, 
that  in  the  cafes  above  rehearfed,  that  ought  to  be  adjudged 
treafon  which  extends  to  our  Lord  the  King  and  his  Royal  Ma- 
jefty.  Then  the  ftatute  goes  on  with  the  declaration  of  what 
fhall  be  high  treafon — that  "  Nothing  but  that  which  is  exprefsly 
fpecified  and  exprefled  in  this  ftalute  fliall  be  treafon ;  and  be- 
caufe,  that  many  other  like  cafes  of  treafon  may  happen  in  tim.e 
to  come,  which  a  man  cannot  think  nor  declare  at  this  prefent 
time,  it  is  accorded,  that  if  any  other  cafe  fuppofed  treafon, 
which  is  not  above  fpecified,  doth  happen  before  any  juftices, 
the  juftices  ftiall  tarry  without  any  going  to  judgement  of  the 
treafon  till  the  caufe  be  ftiewed  and  declared  before  the  King 
and  his  Parliament,  whether  it  ought  to  be  judged  treafon  or 
other  felony."  So  that,  in  the  firft  place,  you  have  the  indict- 
ment,' ftating  the  three  points  which  you  are  to  confider  :  Whe- 
ther he  compalfed  the  death  of  the  King  ?  Whether  he  committed 
thefe  acts  with  intent  to  compafs  the  death  of  the  King  ?  and. 
Whether  the  a6ls  fo  committed  are  ftated  in  the  indiiStment  ac- 
cording to  the  form  of  the  ftatute  ?  for  the  indidlment  would  be 
erroneous  if  the  form  of  the  indictment  had  varied  from  the  fta- 
tute, and  had  not  been  ftridtly  conformable  to  it,  Li  many 
cafes,  the  pra6tice  is  received  as  evidence  of  the  law ;  becaufe 
there  is  no  other  way,  in  point  of  form,  in  which  it  can  be 
drawn ;  but  here  the  ftatute  and  the  common  law  go  hand  in 
hand.  The  ftatute  alfo  fays,  that  this  muft  be  provably  made 
out;  "  If  a  man  do  levy  war  againft  our  Lord  the  King  in  his 
realm,  or  be  adherent  to  the  King's  enemies  in  his  realm,  giving- 
to  them  aid  and  comfort  in  the  realm,  or  elfewhere,  and  thereof 
be  provably  attainted  of  open  deed  by  people  of  his  con- 
dition." 

Upon  this  ftatute,  Lord  Coke,  one  of  the  moft  learned  law- 
yers that  ever  lived,  has  commented.  I  ftjall  take  the  liberty  of 
Ihortly  ftating  what  his  comment  is  j  becaufe  it  will  point 
out  to  you  how  careful  all  men,  who  nave  written  upon  the  law, 
have  been  to  guard  both  Juries  and  J  udges  againft  conftruing 
this  ftatute  by  Inference,  and  points  out  your  duty ;  and  I  truft,. 
therefore,  it  will  not  be  held  ufelef:,  that  I  ftate  it  to  you:  there 
muft  be  an  intention  to  compafs  the  King's  death ;  and  by  that 
X  X  3  part 
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part  of  the  ftatute,  in  which  the  legiflature  fays  the  party  fhall 
be  provably  attainted  of  open  deed  by  people  of  their  condition  : 
upon  this  Lord  Coke  has  commented  by  very  ftrong  expreflions, 
as  he  always  does  :  he  fays,  "  Four  things  are  to  be  obferved  ; 
firft,  this  word,  [provablement]  provably,  that  is,  upon  dire<5t 
and  manifeft  proof,  not  upon  conjedural  prefumptions,  or  in- 
ferences, or  ftrains  of  wit,  but  upon  good  and  fufficient  proof. 
(Where  the  obfervations  I  make  are  the  repetitions  of  thofc 
which  Mr.  Erfkine  made,  I  am  fure  you  will  regret,  but  I  do  it 
to  bring  it  back  to  your  recolle6tion.)  And  herein  the  adverb 
provablement,  provably,  hath  a  great  force,  and  fignifieth  a  di- 
rect and  plain  proof;  which  word,  the  King,  the  Lords,  the 
Commons,  and  Parliament,  did  ufe,  for  that  the  offence  was  fo 
heinous,  and  was  fo  heavily  and  feverely  punifhed,  as  none 
other  the  like  ;  and  therefore  the  offender  muff  provably  be  at- 
tainted ;  which  words  are  as  forcible  as  upon  diredl:  and  mani- 
feft proof.  Note,  t'le  word  is  not  [probably],  for  then  commune 
argumentum  might  have  ferved  \  but  the  word  is  [provably]  be 
attainted." 

Thus  you  fee.  Gentlemen,  this  is  an  exhortation  to  you  who 
are  to  find  whether  the  prifoner  is  guilty  or  not,  that  you  will 
not  find  him  guilty  v/ithout  plain  and  manifeft  proof:  this  is 
the  proof  the  legiflature  requires  for  the  purpofe  ftated  in  this 
indictment :  this  is  a  proof  that  you  the  Jury  muft  be  fatisfied 
has  been  given  in  the  caufe,  before  you  can  find  him  guilty. 

Further  than  this,  I  will  trouble  you  merely  with  the  ftate- 
ment  in  which  other  Judges  who  have  had  caufes  to  try  upon 
this  ftatute  have  always  concurred,  and  then  ftate  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  one  of  the  moft  learned  lawyers  who  ever  lived,  upon 
that  ftatute,  and  the  adting  of  one  of  the  moft  learned  Judges 
who  ever  graced  the  bench :  whenever  he  had  occafion  to  addrefs 
a  Jury  on  the  trial  of  a  perfon  charged  with  the  fame  offence  as 
this  prifoner  at  the  bar  is  charged  with— I  mean  in  the  cafe  of 
Lord  Ruffel,  which  I  take  to  be  law,  becaufe  I  have  heard  the 
fumming  up  of  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Pemberton,  who  tried  Lord 
Ruffel,  cited  from  the  bench  as  law  upon  the  fubject  of  treafon. 
Lord  Ruffel,  Gentlemen,  v/as  tried  upon  this  ftatute;  and  the 
indi6lment  charges  him  with  compafling  the  death  of  the  King : 
the  overt  a6t  v/as,  "  That  to  fulfil  this  treafon  aforefltid,  that  is, 
the  compafiing  the  death  of  the  King,  he  and  others  did  meet 
together  to  confult,  agree,  and  conclude  infurredtion  and  rebel- 
lion againft  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  to  move  and  ftir  up, 
and  feize  and  deftroy,  the  guards  for  the  prefervation  of  the  per- 
fon of  our  faid  Lord  the  King,  againft  the  duty  of  his  allegiance, 
againft  the  peace,  and  fo  on."  So  that  the  charge  in  The  in- 
dictment was,  that  Lord  Ruffel  had  compafied  the  death  of  the 
Kino- ;  and  that  to  fulfil  that  treafon,  hs  had  confpircd  to  fciize- 
-the  guards  oppointed  for  his  preftrvation.     I'he  evidence  went 
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to  fliew,  that  my  Lord  Ruflel  had  confpired  to  raife  infurrec^Ion 
and  rebellion  againft  the  King,  aiicl  feize  and  deftroy  the  guards  ; 
and  yet  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Pemberton,  in  fumming  up  that  cafe 
to  the  Jury,  does  not  tell  them  that  the  point  for  them  to  confider 
is,  whether  infurredlion  and  rebellion  was  raifed  againft  the  per- 
fon  of  the  King ;  and  if  they  found  that,  they  muft  find  the  per- 
fon  guilty;  but  he  fays  this:  "  The  quellion  will   be,  whether 
upon  this  whole  matter  you  do  believe,"  i¥)t  that  Lord  Ruflel 
raifed  infurre6lion  and  rebellion,  but  "  whether  he  had  any  de- 
ilgn  upon  the  King's  life  to  deftroy  the  King,  or  take  away  his 
life."     That  is  the  charge  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Pemberton  gives 
to  the  Jury  in  the  cafe  of  Lord  Rufiel :  y.et  no  man  would  com- 
plain that  the  proceedings  on  this  trial  were  not  fufficiently  fe- 
vere  i  "  for  that,"  he  fays,  "  is  the  material  part  here  :  it  is  ufed 
and  given  you  (by  the  King's  Counfel)  as  an  evidence  of  this, 
that  he  did  confpire  to  raife  an  infurredlion,  and  to  caufe  a  rifing 
of  the  people,  to  make,  as  it  were,  a  rebellion  within  the  na- 
tion, and  to  furprize  tlie  King's  guards  ;  which,  fay  they,  can 
have  no  other  end  but  to  feize  and  deftroy  the  King,"     bo  that 
Lord  Chief  Juftice  Pemberton  puts  it  to  the  Jury,  that  from  the 
fa«5ls  they  are  to  collecl:,    whether  he  had  a  defign    upon  the 
King's  life  ;  for  if  he  had  not,  they  cannot  find  him  guilty.     If 
that  had  not  been  his  opinion  on  fhe  fubjed,  he  would  not  have 
put  it  to  them  to  fay,  whether  by  fuch  means  Lord  Ruflel  meant 
to  compafs  the  death  of  the  King ;  but  he  would  have  faid  thus. 
Do  you  believe  that  he  confpired  againft  the  King  ?  that  he  meant 
to  raife  a  rebellion  againll:  the  King  ?  but  he  puts  this  as  the  evi- 
dence, that  they  meant  to  deftroy  the  King ;  and  it  is  a  great 
evidence,  but  it  is  only  an  evidence :  if  he  did  defign  to  feize 
the  gu:irds,  it  is  great  evidence ;  and  it  is  for  you  to  decide  the 
whole  matter,  whether  this  evidence  does  prove  the  fact  or  not. 
What  made  this  proceeding  on  this  occafion  the  more  remarka- 
ble was,  that,  I  believe,  on  the  m.orning  of  the  fame  day,  or  on  the 
day  before,  other  perfons  were  accufed  of  the  Rye-houfe  plot ; 
and  the  end  of  that  plot  was  not  only  to  raife  infurredion,  but 
to  feize  his  perfon  and  murder  him ;  and  therefore  the  Chief 
Juftice  Pemberton  fays,  '^  You  have  not  evidence  in  this  cafe, 
as  there  v/as  in  the  other  matter  that  was  tried  in  the  morning, 
or  yefterday,  againft  the  confpirators,   to  kill  the  King  at  the 
Rye.     There  was  a  dire6l  evidence   of  confult  to  kill  the  King, 
that  is  not  given  you  in  this  cafe.     I'bis  is  an  act  of  contriving 
rebellion  and  an  infurrection  within  the  kingdom,  and  to  feize 
his  guards,  which  is  urged  as  an  evidence ;  and  iurely  is  in  itfelf 
an  evidence  to  feize  ana  deftroy  the  King."     60  that  Lord  Chief 
Juliice  Pemberton  puts   it  to  the   Jury,  that  thefe  fads  were 
ftrong  evidence  of  that  which  they  were  to  enquire  into :  he  puts 
it  as  evidence,  and  he  diftinguifhes  between  this  and  the  former 
cafe,  where  the  rebeliioa  w^s  to  feize  the  King.     He  goes  on, 
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^'^  Upon  this  "whole  matter,  this  is  left  to  you,  if  you  believe  the 
prifoner  at  the  bar  to  have  confpired  the  death  of  the  King ;  and 
in  order  to  that,  to  have  had  thefe  confults  that  thefe  witnefTes 
fpeak  of,  then  you  muft  find  him  guilty  of  this  treafon  that  is 
laid  to  his  charge ;"  that  is,  if  you  find  that  he  confpired  the 
death  of  the  King  ;  but  unlefs  you  draw  that  conclufion,  you 
cannot  find  him  guilty :  this  is  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Pcmberton's 
fumming  up ;  and  yet  it  was  complained  by  the  friends  of  Lord 
Ruflel,  that  he  dealt  too  hardly  with  him  in  his  charge  to  the 

Gentlemen,  I  admit  that  under  many  circumftances  a  Jury 
ought  to  draw  that  conclufion ;  but  it  is  always  a  queftion  whe- 
ther they  will  draw  that  conclufion  or  not.  I  think,  and  I  think 
upon  much  confideration  of  the  queftion,  that  the  exiftence  of 
the  overt  a6t  is  for  the  Jury,  and  it  is  for  the  Jury  to  find  whe- 
ther that  overt  ail  was  committed  in  profecution  of  taking  away 
the  King's  life,  as  ftated  in  the  indidment,  which  is  not  only 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Pemberton,  but  likewife  of 
Sir  George  Treby,  who  was  then  Recorder,  and  afterwards 
Chief  Juftice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  Lord  RuflTel  was  found 
guilty  from  that  circumftance,  that  he  had  a  defign,  in  feizing 
the  King's  guards,  againit  the  perfon  of  the  King ;  and  I  can- 
not  fay  that  was  an  unreafonable  inference.  And,  Gentlemen, 
you  will  hear  whether  this  was  an  inaccurate  expreilion  of  Lord 
Chief  Juftice  Pembtrton  ;  for  the  next  day  when  he  hears  the 
charge  againft  him  of  compafling  and  confpiring  the  King's 
death,  he  ftarts  back :  he  had  no  idea  that  that  was  the  treafon 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty ;  and  he  fays  to  the  Recorder, 
*'  I  appeal  to  you  and  the  Court,  even  if  what  they  have  now 
fworn  were  true — whether  I  am  guilty  within  the  ftatute  of  Ed- 
ward IIL  there  having  been  an  evidence  of  a  confpiracy  to  levy 
war,  but  no  intention  of  killing  the  ICing ;  and,  therefore,  I 
.think  truly,  judgement  ought  not  to  pafs  upon  me  for  confpiring 
the  death  of  the  King,  of  which  there  was  no  proof  by  any  one 
witnefs.  The  Attorney  General  fays  that  is  no  exception.— 
,Mr.  Recorder.  My  Lord,  that  was  an  exception  proper,  as  I 
think :  you  did  make  it  before  the  verditfl,  whether  the  evidence 
does  amount  to  prove  the  charge  that  is  proper  to  be  obferved  to 
the  Jury ;"  v/hether  the  evidence  to  coiifpire  to  raife  infurreclion, 
rebellion,  and  feize  the  King's  guards,  does  or  not  prove  a  com- 
paffing  of  the  King's  death  :  it  is  not.trcalbn  in  law,  but  it  may 
be  evidence  of  coi...pafung  the  King's  death,  if  the  Jury  think 
proper  to  draw  that  conclufion.  He  goes  on — "  for  if  the  evi- 
dence comes  fhort  of  the  indictment,  they  cannot  find  it  to  be  a 
true  charge ;  but  when  the  Jury  has  found  it,  their  verdict  does 
pafs  for  truth.  We  are  bound  by  the  verdidt  as  well  as  your 
Lordfhip.  We  are  to  go  by  what  the  Jury  have  found,  not  their 
evidence."     So  that  it  is  plain  in  this  cafe,  from  the  fumming 
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H'p,  and  the  recapitulation  of  that  fumming  up  hy  Sir  George 
Treby,  when  Lord  RufTcl  was  brought  up  for  judgement,  that 
the  point  for  the  Jury  is,  whether  the  overt  a(5l  in  the  fubfequent 
part  of  the  indi£lment  proves  the  treafon  laid  in  the  former  part 
of  the  indictment ;  namely,  compaffing  the  Kmg's  death.  I 
will  not  fay  that  there  are  not  many  afts  of  this  fort  that  were 
ftated  in  Lord  RufTel's  cafe,  from  which  an  honeft  Jury  ought 
always  to  find  that  the  priibner  did  compafs  the  death  of  the 
King  :  I  think  there  was  in  that  cafe  ;  and  they  found  that  he 
did  raife  infurreClion  and  rebellion,  and  confpire  to  feize  and 
deftroy  the  perfonal  guards  of  the  King,  which  is,  I  think, 
ftrong  evidence  to  go  to  the  Jury,  that  this  was  an  attempt  to 
compafs  the  death  of  the  King ;  and  I  do  not  find  fault  with  their 
verdict ;  but  ftill  it  was  with  the  Jury. 

Gentlemen,  having  ftated  what  I  conceive  the  law  to  be  on 
this  fubjeil,.  and  the  points  for  your  confideration,  I  fhall  ftate 
to  you  now  the  charge  they  have  attempted  to  bring  in  evidence 
againft  the  prifoner  at  the  bar  :  that  he  confpired  to  procure  a 
Convention,  which  Convention,  when  called,  was  to  overturn 
the  Government  and  to  depofe  the  King.  To  a  certain  point 
we  agree:  we  agree  that  the  prifoner  did  hold  confultations  for 
the  purpofe  of  calling  a  Convention :  the  point  upon  which  we 
differ  is,  the  purpofe  for  which  that  Convention  was  to  be  called; 
and  it  is  for  my  learned  friends  who  are  Counfel  for  the  Crown, 
before  they  can  bring  this  charge  home  to  the  prifoner,  to  pi^ove 
one  or  other  of  thefe  two  things  :  either  that  a  Convention  can- 
not be  called  for  any  but  treafonable  purpofes ;  or  to  prove  that 
this  Convention  was  called  to  compafs  the  depofition  of  the 
King,  and  confequentJy  his  death. 

That  a  Convention  of  Delegates  of  different  flates  of  the 
people  has  been  called,  you  heard  in  this  caufe,  and  therefore 
that  a  Convention  cannot  be  called  for  any  but  treafonable  pur- 
pofes, I  am  fure  no  fuch  thing  can  pafs  from  my  learned  friend : 
Conventions  have  been  fpoken  of — the  two  Conventions  in 
Scotland :  I  allude  to  them  only  as  ihewing  that  Conventions 
may  be  called  for  lawful  purpofes.  l^he  next  thing  is,  whether 
the  Attorney  General  can  prove  that  this  Convention  was  called 
for  that  unlav/ful  purpofe  of  depofing  the  King,  and  thereby 
conipaffing  his  death:  they  undertake  to  prove  this  :  we,  on  the 
other  hand,  fay,  the  Convention  was  called  for  lawful  purpoles'; 
we  fay  chis,  that  the  prifoner  at  the  bar,  and  thofe  with  whom 
he  acted,  believed  that  corruption  had  found  its  way  into  the 
ftate,  and  was  making  large  and  rapid  Itrides  ;  that  he  believed 
this  corruption  to  be  occafioned,  increafed,  and  continued  by 
the  lung  duration  of  Parliaments,  and  by  the  unequal  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  people  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons ;  that  if  thefe  de- 
feats could  be  reformed,  all  would  be  well :  fte  knew,  and  they 
kneWj  that  petitions  t<^  Parliament  wouJd  not  produce  the  end 
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they  intended  to  arvfwer,  becaufe  many  of  their  petitions  had 
been,  I  may  almoll  fay,  contumelioufly  rejedled.  They  thought 
it  lay  upon  them  as  good  citizens  to  find  fome  other  means  to 
efFeil  what  they  thought  a  lawful  purpofe,  and  they  believed  if 
the  general  opinion  of  the  people  was  for  this  reform,  and  if  that 
general  opinion  could  be  known  to  Parliament,  that  Parliament, 
though  it  had  rejected  the  feparate  petitions,  would  pay  atten- 
tion to  that  petition  when  properly  conveyed :  they  thought  that 
if  they  could,  by  delegates,  collect  whether  it  was  or  not  the 
general  will  of  the  people,  and  that  if  it  was,  by  the  fame  voice, 
they  might  communicate  to  Parliament  that  it  was  fo  :  and  this, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  language  of  their  refolutions  import. 
This,  however,  the  Counfel  for  the  Crown  fay  is  mere  pretext: 
you  did  not  think  that  there  was  corruption  in  the  ftate;  you 
did  not  think  that  that  corruption  arofe  from  the  long  duration 
of  Parliaments  j  you  did  not  think  that  this  reform  would  pro- 
duce a  remedy :  you  had  other  views,  and  we  take  upon  our- 
felves  to  prove  it.  Certainly  it  does  lie  upon  them  to  prove 
thofe  other  purpofes  ;  and  as  the  langua2;e  of  our  refolutions  im- 
ports, that  our  intention  was  honeft,  and  unlefs  they  can  fhew 
from  the  ftatute,  and  from  that  direft  manifeft  evidence,  which  • 
Lord  Coke  favs  is  necelTary  in  all  cafes  of  treafon,  that  the  pri- 
foner  and  thofe  with  whom  he  was  concerned  wifhed  to  bring 
about  a  revolution,  and  hurl  the  King  from  his  throne,  it  is 
impoffible  you  can  find  him  guilty  of  the  charge  now  brought 
againft  him. 

Gentlemen,  there  are  two  parts  of  the  propofition, -which,  in 
point  of  facl,  the  Counfel  for  the  Crown  feel  it  neceffary  to 
make  out :  firft,  they  fay  we  will  prove  that  there  was  a  general 
plot  in  the  kingdom  to  effedl  the  depofition  of  the  King.  In 
the  next  place,  they  fay  we  will  prove  to  you,  that  the  prifoner 
at  the  bar,  with  others,  was  an  a'.%r  in  the  plot,  and  is  impli- 
cated in  the  crime  that  belongs  to  them  all. 

You  will  recolleft,  Gentlemen,  that  for  making  out  the  firft 
part  of  the  proportion,  which  fhews  no  intention  of  the  prifoners 
to  bring  about  that  which  is  imputed  to  others,  they  have  not 
only  called  to  you  many  members  of  ail  thele  focieties,  but 
they  have  proved  to  you  every  thing  done  or  faid  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Conftitutional  Society,  of  the  London  Correfponding 
Society,  or  any  member  of  any  other  fociety  that  ever  corre- 
fponded  with  either  of  thefe  :  that  is,  they  fay,  for  the  purpofe  of 
proving  the  general  plot,  this  will  not  be  evidence  as  againft  the 
prifoner  individually;  but  this  is  neceffary  for  them  to  go 
through,  in  order  tor  them  to  make  6ut  their  firft  propofition, 
that  fuch  a  general  plot  did  exift  in  the  kingdom,  and  afterwards 
they  endeavour  to  fhew  you  tiiat  Mr.  Hardy  was  concerned  in 
^it:  this,  you  fee,  does  not  touch  the  prifoner  v/ithout  there  is 
proof  that  he  aded  in  it.     Now,  Gentlemen,  this  certainly  does 
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]ay  us  under  confiderable  hardfhips.'  I  told  you  before,  and  I  am 
fare  you  will  hear  it  again  from  his  Lordfhip,  that  none  of  this 
fpecies  of  evidence,  which  is  not  brought  home  to  the  prifoner, 
ought  to  afFeift  him  perfonally ;  that  it  goes  only  to  prove  the  ex- 
igence of  a  plot :  and  yet  how  difficult  it  is  for  us,  who  ffand  as 
Counfel  for  the  prifoner — how  difficult  it  is  for  you,  the  arbiters 
of  his  fate— -how  difficult  it  is  for  the  Court,  to  diffinguifh  the 
feveral  parts  of  this  evidence,  what  goes  to  prove  the  exiftence 
of  a  general  plot,  and  what  goes  to  affe6t  the  prifoner  perfonally. 
The  difficulty  to  us  is  infuperable;  not  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  but  from  the  extent  of  evidence  to  which  we  hive  been 
carried:  for  I  declare  to  you,  I  have  found  it  utterly  impoffible 
in  my  own  mind  to  feparate  them  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  impof- 
iible  to  fhew  you  where  the  line  of  diftin6lion  lies.  If  they  had 
iirll:  finifhed  their  general  evidence,  and  tlien  gone  to  that  v/hich 
affedled  the  prifoner,  we  might  have  done  it  to  a  certain  degree  ; 
but  as  the  evidence  was  jumbled  together,  fometimes  evidence 
that  affedled  the  general  plot,  fometimes  evidence  that  afFe<5ted 
the  prifoner — fometimes  a  man  from  Sheffield,  fometimes  a  maa 
from  one  fociety,  and  fometimes  another~»fometimes  a  letter  is 
produced  from  one,  and  fometimes  from  another ;  that  I  find  it 
utterly  impoffible,  in  my  own  mind,  to  lay  down  any  plain  line 
of  diflinilion.  I  muft,  therefore,  content  myfelf  with  ftating  to 
you  generally,  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  fort  of  evidence, 
ftating  only  its  tendency,  by  which  they  have  endeavoured  to 
fhew  that  there  exifted  this  general  plot,  and  alfo  that  the  prifoner 
was  afFe6led. 

In  the  firft  place,  from  the  numberlefs  papers  they  have  pro- 
duced, you  find  violent  expreffions — very  violent,  very  impro- 
per ones  :  I  admit,  highly  improper  refolutions.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  fiy  whether  they  are  criminal  or  not.  But  I  defy  my  learned 
friend,  who  will  have  an  opportunity  of  obferving  on  all  the 
evidence,  to  point  out  that  any  of  thofe  refolutioi.s,  in  all  that 
monftrous  chaos  of  papers  which  they  have  produced  on  this 
occafion,  that  any  of  thofe  refolutions  amount  to  an  overt  a£l 
of  high  treafon,  that  they  amount  to  an  overt  act  of  compaffing 
the  King's  death,  or  to  an  adl  calculated  to  depofe  and  thereby 
compafs  the  death  of  the  Kmg.  That  is  the  point  that  you 
hav^  to  arrive  to  in  this  caufe — whether  they  amount  to  an  act 
firlt  to  depofe  the  King,  and  thereby  to  deftroy  him.  That  the 
expreffions  in  them  are  improper,  I  admit :  this,  certainly,  my 
learned  friend,  nor  I,  will  deny ;  no  man  of  fenfe,  no  man  of 
decency,  would  ftand  up  to  defend  all  thefe  refolutions,  or  the 
expreffions  to  be  found  in  many  of  thefe  papers ;  but  they  are 
not  high  treafon,  and  that  is  what  you  are  to  try :  they  may 
fnew  an  indecent,  an  irritated  difpoution,  in  the  mind  of  thofe 
who  wrote  them ;  but  they  do  not  bring  home  to  the  prifoner 
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the  crime  of  confpiring,  with  others,  to  fobvert  the  ftate,  of 
depofing  the  King,  and  thereby  of  compaffing  his  death. 

But,  Gentlemen,  if  we  are  to  take  thefe  papers,  let  us  take 
them  all:  let  that  which  makes  for  the  prifoner  be  taken  as  well 
as  againfi:  him:  they  fay  it  is  all  pretext;  that  they  had  no  in- 
tention to  bring  about  univerfal  fufFrage  and  annual  Parliaments; 
it  was  all  pretence.  In  the  fumming  up  of  his  Lordfhip,  you 
will  find  the  papers  full  of  thofe  declarations  ;  that  the  caufe  of 
their  complaint  is  always  ftated  to  be  a  partial  reprefentation  of 
the  people  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  that  their  objecl:  was 
annual  Parliaments  and  univerfal  fuffrage.  Univcrfal  fulfFrage^ 
Mr.  Fox  tells  you,  is  folly  :  I  think  fo,  and  I  dare  fiy  you  think 
fo:  the  Duke  of  Richmond  thought  other  wife  ;  and  it  was  his 
real  opinion,  I  believe.  I  think  it  folly,  and  I  fhall  ever  con- 
tinue to  think  fo ;  but  if  fuch  doctrines  are  held  by  fo  great  a 
perfon  as  his  Grace,  furely  they  might  eafily  find  their  way  into 
the  mind  of  a  fhoemaker.  Another  thing  preiTed  by  the  V\t- 
torney  General  was,  that  French  terms  were  continually  ufed, 
and  therefore  it  was  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  prifoner,  and  thofe 
whom  he  a6l:ed  with,  wifhed  to  introduce  all  that  anarchy  that 
has  taken  place  in  a  neighbouring  country,  becaufe  they  ufe  the 
fame  terms.  I  will  leave  you  to  judge  how  material  that  obfer- 
vation  is  againfi:  the  prifoner,  when  I  fl:ate,  that  we,  meaning 
to  prove  the  origin  of  one  of  thofe  terms,  to  fhew  that  it  was 
not  derived  from  the  French,  were  told  that  it  was  inadmiflible, 
becaufe  it  was  no  part  of  your  bufinefs  for  you  to  colIe<ft  from 
the  ufe  of  words  whether  the  prifoner  was  guilty  of  a  facft  or 
not  s  and  therefore  I  think  you  may  difcharge  your  mind  of  that,. 
becaufe  when  I  attempted  to  prove  it  was  an  Engliili  word,  I 
was  told  it  was  inadmiffible ;  nor  was  it  fl:ated  that  thefe  terms 
were  ufed  in  the  Convention. 

Lord  Prefident.  If  you  allude  to  any  thing  that  fell  from  the 
Court  to  that  efi'ecSt,  I  rather  think  you  are  mifi:aken. 

Mr.  Gibbs.  I  faid  we  offer  this  evidence  to  fhew,  that  a  Con- 
vention of  Delegates  was  held  in  Scotland  before  the  time  we 
held  this. 

Lord  Prefident.  It  was  not  ilated  that  thofe  terms  were  ufed 
in  that  Convention. 

Mr.  Gibbs.     We  call  it  a  Convention  of  Delegates, 

Gentlemen,  I  fubmit  to  you,  my  argument  is  a  fair  one  and 
conclufive  :  either  the  ufe  of  French  terms  is  or  is  not  material 
in  this  cafe,  and  is  or  is  not  to  be  argued  upon:  if  it  is  to  be 
argued  in  this  cafe,  that  we  approve  of  French  principles,  be- 
caufe we  have  ufed  French  terms,  then  I  infift,  that  it  is  com- 
petent to  me  to  fhew,  that  a  term  which  we  have  ufed,  and  is 
laid  to  be  French,  is  Englifh  or  Scotch,  becaufe  I  thereby  get 
.  rid  of  the  prefl'ure  of  that  term  :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  not 
open  tQ.me  to  (heW)  that  tcrjns  y/ed  by  the  prifoner,  and  thofe 
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with  whom  he  a£ted,  and  which  are  faid  to  be  French,  are 
Englifh,  or  are  Scotch  ;  if  it  be  not  open  for  me  to  prove  that, 
then  I  am  fure  it  cannot  be  open  to  gentlemen  on  the  otlTer  fide 
to  fuppofe,  that  by  the  ufe  of  French  terms  we  have  adopted 
French  ideas  ;  and  you  will  throw  the  whole  of  it  out  of  yr^^r 
confideration  entirely,  becaufe  I  am  fhut  out  of  evidence  to 
fhew,  that  theie  terms  are  not  French,  but  Englifh,  or  Scotch: 
it  therefore  follows,  from  the  exxlufion  of  that  evidence,  that  all 
argument  refpeiling  French  terms  muft  be  excluded  from  the 
caufe. 

Another  thing  imputed  to  us  is,  an  approbation  of  the  French  ^ 
Revolution.  Gentlemen,  that  is  hard:  certainly  the  prifoner  at 
the  bar,  and  many  of  thofe  with  whom  he  afted,  did  highly  ap- 
prove of  the  Freni-h  Revolution  :  it  was  likely  they  fhould  ap- 
prove of  in  its  origin,  becaufe  they  were  Englifhmen,  becaufe 
they  were  freemen,  and  becaufe  the  original  objeft  was  to  give 
to  flaves  that  freedom  which  we  enjoy  here.  What  could  be 
more  likely  to  catch  the  mind,  and  to  give  pleafure  to  an  Englifh- 
man,  than  that  a  nation,  who  had  been  in  abjedl:  flavery  for  cen- 
turies pait,  were  reftored  to  that  freedom  to  which  they  were 
entitled  by  nature  ?  I  know  it  will  be  urged  againft  me,  that 
after  the  period  of  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  took  place  ; 
after  acts  of  barbarity,  after  acts  of  enormity,  which  no  rational 
man  could  approve  of,  had  taken  place  in  France,  that  they  ap- 
proved ftill  generally  of  the  French  Revolution :  but  it  was  not 
thofe  acts  that  they  approved  of,  but  of  the  Revolution  itfelf  ge- 
nerally ;  and  fuppofe  they  had  exprelTed  a  general  approbation  of 
the  French  Revolution,  is  it  to  be  inferred  from  thence  that  they 
wiflied  the  fame  things  to  appear  in  England  ?  Were  we  an  af- 
flicted and  an  opprefled  people  ?  Had  we  any  reafon  to  complain 
of  an  oyer-bearing  nobility,  whofe  rights  were  inconfiftent  with 
our  freedom  ?  Had  we  any  reafon  to  compl:i.in  of  the  oppreilion  oi 
the  Crown  ?  Did  they  draw  their  parallel  from  any  fuch  thing  ? 
Do  you  find  any  faiSts  of  this  kind  from  the  beginning  of  the 
evidence  to  the  end  ?  On  the  contrary,  do  you  not  find  that  they 
fpeak  of  the  King  and  of  the  hereditary  nobility  v/ith  reverence 
and  refpeft?  Was  the  cafe  of  the  Crown  aiid  nobility  lo  in 
France  ?  no ;  far  otherwife :  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  fuppofed, 
that  becaufe  thefe  men  approved  of  the  French  Revolutio:i,  and 
approved  of  it  after  a<3:s  of  violence  had  been  committed  upon 
the  perfons  of  feveral  of  the  nobles  of  that  country,  v/ho  were 
ariftocrats,  who  certainly  before  the  Revolution  had  not  deferved 
v/ell  of  that  body  of  men  who  accomplifned  and  brought  it 
about,  jt  is  not  to  be  prefumed  againft  us  ;  it  is  not  to  be  pre- 
fumed  againft  the  prifoner  at  the  bar,  that  he  i..eans  to  over- 
turn the  government  of  this  country;  that  he  means  to  depofe 
the  King ;  that  he  means  to  biing  about  his  deftrudlion ;  that 
he  compafles  his  death  j  becaufe,  forfooth,  with  perhaps  a  mif- 
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guided  zeal,  he  has  exprefled  an  approbation  of  the  French  Re- 
volution at  times  when  a  reafonable  man  would  not  only  exprefs 
an  approbation,  but  more  than  an  union  with  France,  which  has 
been  wifhed  for.  And,  Gentlemen,  what  man  is  there  who 
would  not  wifh  it,  if  it  could  be  accomplifhed  with  fafety  to 
this  country  ?  Who,  under  this  provifo,  would  not  wifh  for  a 
union  with  France  ?  and  that  that  was  their  objetSl;,  appears  from 
what  was  written  in  a  letter  from  one  fociety  to  another,  in 
which  you  will  find,  in  a  refolution  for  addrefling  the  Conven- 
tion of  France,  that  the  ground  ftated,  is  to  prevent  the  cala- 
mities of  war.  Surely  we  have  feen  enough  of  this  war  to  con- 
clude, that  if  thofe  calamities  could  have  been  prevented,  it 
would  have  been  wifdom  to  have  prevented  them :  the  prifoner 
may  have  judged  perhaps  upon  that  occafion,  and  thofe  with 
whom  he  a£led,  and  they  may  have  ill  judged  it,  that  that  war 
may  have  been  unneceiTary :  you  and  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that ;  but  ftill  you  muft  allow,  that  a  contrary  opinion  is  not 
criminal.  And,  Gentlemen,  if  an  opinion  could  be  maintained, 
that  we  might  have  kept  out  of  that  war,  and  you  find  that  the 
obje6t  of  that  addrefs  was  to  prevent  the  calamities  of  war, 
furely  you  will  not  fay  the  prifoner  is  guilty  of  high  treafon 
merely  for  wifliing  a  union  with  France,  when  he,  and  thofe 
with  whom  he  a6led,  declared  that  that  war,  which  has  turned 
out  calamitous,  might  have  been  avoided.  The  obfervation 
upon  the  addrefs  to  the  National  Convention  is  open  to  the  fame 
anfwer.  As  to  the  infertion  of  Roland  and  Barrere's  fpeeches, 
mark  how  wide  the  prifoner  ftands  of  it :  a  refplution  is  paifed 
in  the  Conftitutional  Society,  that  certain  fpeeches  in  the  French 
language  frCMn  a  French  paper  fhould  be  inferted  in  their  books, 
and  which,  in  point  of  faft,  never  were  inferted.  Can  you  be- 
lieve that  that  poor  fhoemaker  underftands  the  French  language  ? 
Can  you  believe  that  he  read  them  ?  Do  you  think  he  ever  read 
the  Moniteur  Univerfalle  of  Paris  ?  not  that,  if  it  was  proved 
that  he  was  the  perfon  that  made  the  motion,  it  makes  any  dif- 
ference in  this  cafe;  for  what  does  it  amount  to  fuppofe  it 
proved  ?  no  more  than  this  :  that  he  wiihed  to  communicate  to 
the  members  of  his  fociety,  what  the  reafons  were  on  which 
thofe  a£led  v/ho  were  defirous  of  bringing  about  the  calamitous 
events  in  France :  for  fuppofe  he  had  even  approved  of  thofe 
fpeeches,  and  thought  they  afted  right,  if  he  thought  they  were 
convincing,  even  if  he  thought  that  it  ought  to  be  followed  up 
by  an  execution  of  the  defign,  though  1  Ihould  differ  from  him, 
I  am  far  from  thinking,  and  I  am  fure  you  will  be  far  from 
thinking,  that  he,  from  that  circumftance,  can  be  faid  to  have 
compafled  the  death  of  his  own  King.  What  had  the  flate  of 
France  to  do  with  the  ftate  of  England  ?  A  conftitution  had 
been  received  in  that  country.  What  was  the^  ground  of  ac- 
cufation  againft  the  King  of  France  ?     It  was,  thut  he  had  viq, 
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lated  the  conftitiition ;  and  perhaps  he  was  in  the  fame  fituation 
jn  which  James  II.  was  here.  I  do  not  fay  that  the  prifoner  may 
not  be  mifguided;  but  even  if  this  had  been  his  own  opinion; 
if  he  had  read  the  fpeeches  himfelf ;  if  he  had  entered  the  refohi- 
tions  himfelf  on  the  book,  and  the  fpeeches  in  Englifh,  I  do  in- 
fill that  it  is  no  proof,  and  does  not  furnifh  a  prefumption  to 
you  that  he  intended  to  compafs  or  imagine  the  death  of  the 
ICing  of  this  country.  Thank  God,  the  King  of  England  lives 
in  the  hearts  of  his  fubjecls  :  there  is  no  acculation  againfl  him< 
that  he  has  violated  the  conflitution  of  this  country  :  he  has  ac- 
quired and  deferves  t!ie  love  and  afFe61:ion  of  his  fubjefts :  fo 
you  think,  fo  M^e  ail  think,  and  fo  the  prifoner  at  the  bar  thinks; 
and  it  would  be  a  monftrous  cruelty  in  you  to  impute,  that  he 
compalTed  the  death  of  the  King,  becaufe  he  wifhed  well  to 
certain  perfons  in  France,  and  thought  it  right,  under  certain 
circumilfances,  to  publifh  the  reafons  why  the  people  of  France 
thought  fit  to  bring  their  King  to  a  calamitous  death. 

Another  thing.  Gentlemen,  it  is  faid,  we  miuft  have  meant 
fomething  forcible,  by  affembling  this  Convention:  we  mult 
have  meant  to  have  acted  with  force  againft  the  government, 
becaufe,  forfooth,  they  have  refolved,  that  they  would  no  longer 
petition  Parliament. 

Now  it  feems  to  me,  that  that  refolution  naturally  preceded  -<i 
calling  together  fuch  a  Convention,  as  I  have  Itated  the  prifoner 
intended  to  call,  and  as  I  infift  he  might  legally  call.  If  the 
petitions  of  individuals  had  produced  from  Parliament  that  which 
it  was  their  objeiR:  to  produce,  then  the  calling  of  this  Conven- 
tion would  have  been  unnecelTary ;  but  it  was  becaufe  the  peti- 
tion of  individuals  had  been  rejected,  and  it  was  thought  that 
the  voice  of  the  people  might  be  heard  louder  by  that  means. 
It  was  for  that  reafon  that  he  meant  to  call  this  Convention  : 
the  obje6l  of  a  Convention  was,  to  petition  Parliament  in  a  dif- 
ferent form,  and  in  a  voice  more  likely  to  be  heard  by  them ;  in 
a  voice  which,  he  fuppofed,  v/ould  be  that  of  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  England. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  that  read  to  you  which  I  fhall 
have  occafion  to  ftate  more  at  large  to  you,  the  proteft  of  that 
great  conftitutional  lawyer.  Lord  Camden,  with  thirty-tv/o  other 
Peers,  upon  the  negative  being  put  to  a  motion  to  enquire  into 
the  expenditure  of  the  public  money  :  from  that  they  might  have 
learned,  there  was  a  great  difference  between  a  petition  from 
individuals,  and  the  voice  of  the  people  fpeaking  in  great  allo- 
ciations ;  and  you  will  learn  from  hence  likewife,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Camden,  fuch  aifociations  were  legal.  It  is 
ftated  in  this  proteft,  "  We  are  further  impelled  to  prefs  this  mo- 
tion, becaufe  the  objeil  of  it  has  been  feconded  and  called  for  by 
a  confiderable  majority  of  the  people,  who  are  aflbciated  for  this 
purpofe,  and  feem  determined  to  purfue  it  by  every  legal  and 
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conftltutional  method  that  can  be  devifed  for  Its  fuccefs."  Then, 
afrer  private  petitions  are  rejected,  it  is  lawful  for  the  people  to 
aflbciate  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  that  which  Parliament  alone 
can  give  them  ;  and  fuch  afTociations  are,  in  the  language  of  the 
greateft  conftltutional  lawyer  that  ever  lived,  Lord  Camden, 
legal  and  conftltutional :  and  this  is  a  legal  and  conftitutional 
method  of  col  letting  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  carrying  it  to 
the  ear  of  Parliament. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  the  next  general  topic  of  argument  infifted 
upon  by  the  Attorney  General,  and  head  of  evidence,  was,  I 
think,  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Hardy,  as  to  thofe  with  whom  he 
■was  connected  in  the  Scotch  Convention  ;  and  he  began  with  the 
jnftructions  given  to  the  delegates  that  were  fenttothat  Conven- 
tion :  and  the  article  he  relied  upon  as  ftiewing  the  prifoner  guilty, 
was  that  in  which  it  is  ftated,  "  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people 
to  rcfift  any  a.6i  of  Parliament  repugnant  to  the  original  principles 
of  the  conftitution,  as  would  be  every  attempt  to  prohibit  aflb- 
ciations  for  the  purpofe  of  reform."  I  certainly  difagree  with 
them  in  that.  I  certainly  think  that  a  very  improper  refolution, 
but  it  is  not  an  a6t  of  high  treafon.  Suppofe  a  particular  aS:  of 
Parliament,  obnoxious  to  the  public,  is  refifted;  fuppofe  they 
rife  in  bodies  in  infurrccTtion  to  refift  it— -that  is  high  treafon, 
bccaufe  that  is  levying  war :  but  the  confpiring  to  raife  an  in- 
iurredlion  to  refift  fuch  an  a6t  is  not  high  treafon,  as  Lord  Holt 
fays.  To  confpire  to  raife  an  infurre61:ion,  for*the  purpofe  of  get- 
ting a  particular  a6l  repealed,  is  not  high  treafon  ;  but  to  confpire 
to  levy  war  againft  the  perfon  of  the  King,  is  high  treafon  in  com- 
pailing  the  death  of  the  King,  becaufe  it  is  not  an  a£l  directed 
immediately  againft  the  perfon  of  the  King.  Then,  if  con- 
fpiring to  raife  an  infurre61:ion  againft  an  exifting  law,  and  to 
refift  the  operation  of  that  law  be  not  high  treafon,  in  com^pailing 
the  King's  death,  a  fortiori^  a  refolution  to  refift  fuch  an  adl,  if 
fuch  an  a6l  Ihould  pafs,  cannot  be  high  treafon.  It  would  be 
arguing  from  a  ftronger  to  a  weaker  cafe,  that  though  a  confpi- 
ring to  raife  an  infurreftion  for  the  purpofe  of  oppoling  an  exift- 
ing law  is  not  high  treafon ;  yet,  that  confpiring  to  raife  an  in- 
furre(3:ion  to  oppofe  a  law  that  does  not  exift,  is  high  treafon, 
carries  an  abfurdity  on  the  very  face  of  it. 

Gentlemen,  the  prifoner,  Mr,  Hardy,  and  thofe  who  a6led 
with  him,  can  only  be  afieiled  by  the  Scotch  Convention,  fo  far 
as  they  afted  under  their  authority.  They  are  not  affe6led  by 
any  thing  but  this  refolution.  When  they  met,  they  certainly 
came  to  fome  refolutions,  which  I  do  not  find  myiblf  interefted 
to  defend  further  than  this— that  they  certainly  are  not  overt 
adls  of  high  treafon.  To  them  the  fame  anfwer  applies  that  I 
apply  to  this  refoluticjn — they  do  not  amount  to  any  confpiracy 
for  tiie  purpofe  of  raiiing  a  war,  or  levying  war  againft  the  King's 
perfon  i  and  though  they  are  fuch  as  a  quiet  and  reafonable  man 
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would  certainly  difapprove  of,  yet  they  cannot  fix  upon  the  per- 
foii  committinsx  them  the  crime  of  high  treafon.  And  I  beg  you 
will  always  hold  iii  your  mind  the  queftion,  Whether  Mr. 
I  lardy,  and  thofe  v/ith  whom  he  ailed,  meant  to  call  this.  Con- 
vention for  the  purpofe  of  overturning  the  government,  and 
thereby  depofing  the  King  ? 

Nov,'  you  will  not  find,  throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  thefe 
proceedings,  any  evidence  whatever  of  that  intent.  You  will 
find,  certainly,  ftrong  refolutions,  ftrong  language  ufed  in  letters 
that  are  written,  very  ftrong,  perhaps ;  but  none  of  them  amount 
to  a  proof  of  the  crime  with  which  he  is  charged,  not  one  of 
them ;  nor  docs  it  appear  to  me  that  he  ought  to  be  charged, 
however  criminal,  with  all  the  ails  of  that  Convention,  tliough 
none  of  thofe  aits  appear  to  me  to  be  criminal  to  the  extent  of 
which  it  is  endeavoured  to  load  them,  none  of  thofe  aits  were 
high  treafon,  moft  unqueftionably.  But  how  do  they  endeav^our 
to  fix  them  upon  Mr.  Hiirdy,  and  thofe  who  aited  with  him> 
who,  irritated  at  that  which  they  felt,  and  told  by  high  autho- 
rity that  it  was  a  hard  and  unjuftifiable  judgement  againft  their 
delegates,  did  ufe  language  which  I  do  not  feel  myfelf  bound  to 
juftify  ?  But  fomething  is  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  human 
mind — fomething  is  due  to  the  infirmities  of  human  nature.  In 
that  ftate,  you  will  not  be  extreme  to  mark  what  is  amifs  in  a 
cafe  of  this  fort.  You  will  look  at  the  intention,  to  fee  if  there 
is  any  thing  proved  upon  this  prifoner,  to  bring  home  to  his 
mind  the  criminal  ait  charged  in  this  indiitment;  and  unlefs  you 
find  fome  ait  which  is  a  direil  and  manifeft  proof  that  he  de- 
figned  to  overturn  the  government  and  depofe  the  King,  you 
will  caft  out  of  your  mind  fuch  expreffions  as  I  have  alluded  to;  . 
and,  however  you  may  difapprove  of  his  conduit  in  fome  re- 
fpeits,  he  is  not  guilty  of  that  heinous  crime  which  is  now 
charged  againft  him. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  faid,  but  I  think  it  is  not  fupported  in  law, 
that  thefe  delegates,  who  acted  m  the  Convention  of  Scot- 
land, were  guilty  of  high  treafon  ^  and  that  Mr.  Hardy,  and  thofe 
with  whom  he  aited,  who,  perhaps,  might  difapprove  of  the 
proceedings  that  pafled  there,  are  alfo  guilty  of  high  treafon ;  I 
cannot  bring  rnyfclf  really  to  believe,  that  if  it  had  been  thought 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  Scotland  amounted  to 
high  treafon,  its  members  who  were  tried  v/ould  not  have  been 
charged  with  high  treafon.  I  cannot  underftand,  how  the  con- 
fulting  and  confpiring  to  do  that  here  can  be  high  treafon,  which 
is  not  high  treafon  to  do  in  Scotland.  You  know  very  well, 
that  thofe  who  fat  in  that  Convention  were  proceeded  againft, 
though  not  for  high  treafon ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  perfons 
who  were  tried  in  Scotland  were  tried  for  a  mifdemeanour  only.  • 
The  Lord  Juftice  Clerke  had  the  fame  evidence  before  him 
that  you  have  xww.     If  it  was  high  treafjn,  he  would  have  done 
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t'nat  which  it  was  his  duty  to  do — he  would  not  have  tried  the 
prifoners  for  a  mifdemeanour ;  he  would  have  told  the  Jury  they 
muft  have  found  him  not  guilty  of  a  mifdemeanour,  for  that  the 
fa6ls  amounted  to  the  proof  of  guilt  of  a  higher  crime.  His 
Lordfiiip  v/ill  tell  you,  that  what  I  am  now  ftating  is  law,  that 
if  a  man  is  indifted  for  a  crime  of  a  lower  defcription,  and  the 
evidence  on  the  trial  goes  to  the.  proof  of  a  crime  of  a  higher 
defcription,  he  cannot  be  convicted  on  the  lower.  And,  there- 
fore, I  have  the  authority  of  the  Courts  of  Scotland,  and  thofe 
•who  introduced  profecutions  for  mifdemeanours  only  to  fay,  that 
the  meeting  of  the  Scotch  Convention,  and  the  atfts  of  the  dele- 
gates in  the  Convention  (I  do  not  mean  Watt  and  Downie) 
were  not  .in  thcmfelves  high  treafon ;  and,  therefore,  the  con- 
fultations  to  bring  about  thofe  adls  here  cannot  be  high  trea- 
fon. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  thefc  appear  to  me  to  be  the  general  ob- 
fervations  arifmg  out  of  the  mafs  of  evidence  with  which  we  are 
loaded  in  this  caufe,  and  from  which  the  Counfel  for  the  Crown 
would  perfuade  you  to  believe,  the  prifoner,  and  thofe  with  whom 
he  aiSled,  have  been  guilty  of  high  treafon. 

Gentlemen,  I  come  now  to  the  parole  evidence  ;  and  I  beg, 
again,  and  again,  to  bring  to  your  recollection,  that  the  quef- 
tion  upon  this  part  of  the  cafe  is.  Whether  the  prifoner,  in 
confpirino;  to  call  together  this  Convention,  meant  to  depofe 
the  King  ?— I  come  now  to  the  parole  evidence  produced  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown,  by  which  they  have  endeavoured  to  fupport 
that  propofition,  not  only  that  the  prifoner,  but  the  people  con- 
cerned in  all  thefe  focieties,  that  their  diredt  obje£l:  was  to  drive 
the  King  from  his  throne,  to  fubvert  his  government,  and  there- 
by to  compafs  his  death. 

The  firit  twowitnefles  were  Mr.  Carnage  and  Mr.  Broomhead 
from  Sheffield,  aiid  they  are  called  on  the  part  of  the  Crown ; 
and  therefore  their  evidence  is  impeachable,  as  far  as  it  may  make 
for  us ;  and  moft  certainly  they  are  called  to  prove,  that  prepa- 
rations were  made  to  fupport  the  violence  which  it  is  fuppoled 
this  Convention  to  be  called  was  to  ufe.  For  you  know.  Gen- 
tlemen, for  to  fuppofe  that  a  Convention  v/as  to  be  called  that 
was  to  adt  with  force,  and  not  ihcw  tliat  that  Convention  was 
furnifhed  with  means  for  carrying  on  that  oppofition  to  govern- 
ment, would  be  abfurd— would  be  nonfenfe.  They  found  it, 
therefore,  incumbent  upon  them  to  hrhvy  evidence  that  the  pri- 
foner, and  thofe  with  whom  he- acted,  were  provided  with  means 
to  carry  this  project  into  execution  by  force,  againlt  the  whole 
arm.ed  force  of  government.  For  this,  they  call  Mr.  Camage 
and  Broomhead,  and  they  certainly  prove  fome  of  the  faiits  that 
the  Crown  called  them  to  prove— they  prove  that  pikes  at  Shef- 
field were  actually  prepared.  But  how  does  it  come  out  upon 
their  crofs-cxamiiution  that  thtfe  pikes  were  prepared  ?     How 
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<does  it  come  out  from  the  witnefTes  for  the  Crown,  and  whole 
evidence  you  muft  attend  to,  as  it  makes  for  the  prifoner  as  well 
as  againft  him  ?  What  is  the  account  that  the  witnefles  for  the 
Crown  give  of  making  thefe  pikes  ?  They  fay  they  were  made 
by  a  party  to  whom  the  witnefles  belonged,  becaule  they  had 
ground,  and  juft  and  reaibnable  ground,  to  apprehend  they 
fhould  themfelves  be  attacked  by  the  oppofite  party:  Broom- 
head's  houfe  had  been  attacked ;  inflammatory  hand-bills  were 
fent  about ;  a  gun  was  fired  under  the  door  of  one  of  the  houfes, 
and  that  gun  was  fired  by  a  meoibcr  of  an  armed  body  of  dif- 
ferent political  fentiments  to  themfelves.  What  then  is  become 
of  this  line  of  evidence,  which  was  direfted  by  the  Crovm  to 
this  objed:,  to  fhew  that  the  prifoner,  and  :hofe  who  a(51:ed  with 
him,  had  confpired  with  the  people  at  Sheffield,  to  procure  pikes 
to  fupport  this  Convention,  againffc  the  full  armed  force  and 
againlt  the  2;overnment  of  the  country  ?  They  had  prepared 
pikes ;  but  their  own  witnefTes  tell  you  why  they  had  prepared 
them :  becaufe  their  houfes,  their  perfons,  their  lives,  were  not 
fafe :  they  had  adlually  had  their  houfes  befet ;  inflammatory 
hand-bills  were  fent  round  the  town,  to  jDrovoke  the  people  to 
attack  them ;  and  for  this,  perhaps  legally,  they  may,  when  at- 
tacked, repel  force  by  force ;  and  they  may  make  preparation 
for  fuch  refiftance,  if  they  apprehend  fuch  force ;  as  the  late 
hiftory  of  this  country  fhews,  how  necefiary  this  may  be,  and  to 
what  good  purpofes  they  may  be  applied.  We  all  remember  the 
fituation  of  Dr.  Prieflley,  at  Birmingham:  a  mob  befet  his 
houfe ;  they  razed  it  to  the  ground :  would  it  not  have  beea 
lawful  for  Dr.  Prieftley,  upon  that  occafion,  to  have  prepared 
oppofition  to  that  force,  to  have  oppofed  force  by  force  ?  And 
how  was  it  then  unlawful  for  thefe  people  at  Sheffield,  whea 
they  had  notice,  from  the  a(^ts  of  the  oppofite  party,  that  they 
would  be  attacked ;  when  they  had  ac^iually  been  attacked  in. 
fjine  inflances ;  when  inflammatory  hand-bills  had  been  fent 
i-Qund  the  town,  for  the  people  to  attack  them ;  how  could  it  be 
unlawful  for  them  to  prepare  arms  in  their  own  defence  ?  And 
hov/  can  thofe  arms  prepared  be  conftrued  into  high  treafon 
agalnft  Mr.  Hardy  as  a  member,  and  every  member  of  the 
Correfponding  and  Conftitutional  Societies,  as  they  correfponded 
with  the  Sheffield  Society,  of  v/hich  Sheffield  Society  thefe  men 
were  members  ? 

Gentlemen,  this  is  coming  at  treafon,  not  by  "plain  and  direct 
manifefl  proof,  but  by  that  which  Lord  Coke  fays  it  ought  not 
to  be  got  at:  not  by  inference  and  illations,  but  by  falfe  and 
unjuft  alarmings:  it  is  aifigning  that  to  one  caufe  which  ought 
to  be  affigned  to  another ;  it  is  attributing  to  thefe  people  a  de- 
fign  which  they  had  not,  and  which  thefe  witnefies,  who  prove 
th"c  faiSt  of  the  pikes,  ftated  they  had  not ;  and  it  is  implicating 
the  prifoner  at  the  b^x  in  a  fuppofed  defign,  in  that  in  wluch  he 
VuulL  Zz  had 


^ad  no  concern  whatever.  You  know,  Gentlemen,  \t  was  no? 
only  the  cafe  of  Dr.  Prieflley ;  Dr.  PrIelHey  was  not  only  at- 
tacked at  Birmingham  ;  but  we  know  that  Mr.  Walker,  of 
Manchefter,  was  fo  attacked,  and  'the  Mayor  of  Nottingham ; 
But  he  had  notice  of  it  beforehand :  he  did  provide  himfelf  with 
arms  to  defend  himfelf;  he  ufed  thofe  arms  in  his  own  defence, 
and  two  of  the  rioters  who  attacked  his  houfe  fell  under  him, 
and  the  inqueft  of  that  death  was  found  juftifiable  homicide. 
What  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  Mayor  of  Nottingham, 
if  he  had  not  prepared  for  his  defence  ^  His  houfe  would  have 
been  razed  to  the  ground,  like  Dr.  Prieftley's,  and  there  would 
liave  been  another  difgrace  brought  upon  this  couutry,  by  the 
deftrUcftion  of  the  houfe  and  property  of  an  innocent  man,  be- 
caufe  he  had  not  the  means  of  defence  againft  an  illegal  attack. 
Thefe  inftances  fhew  the  neceflity  and  legality  of  providing  our- 
felves  with  arms  againft  fuch  attacks,  when  we  are  furniflied 
with  the  means  of  forefeeing  them :  But,  Gentlemen,  not  only 
do  they  take  off  all  effect  from  that  £\6l  which  they  were  to  prove 
on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  that  they  had  provided  themfelves  with 
pikes  at  Sheffield,  but  they  prove  fomething  more.  You  will 
obferve,  that  we  are  endeavoured  to  be  implicated  in  the  ge- 
neral plot  with  all  the  members  of  the  Conftitutional  and  Lon^ 
don  Corrcfponding  Societies,  and  the  Society  at  Sheffield :  we 
are  endeavoured  to  be  implicated  in  the  general  plot  to  call  a 
Convention  for  the  purpofe  of  depofing  the  King,  and  upon  that 
ground,  the  declarations  and  adlis  of  all  thefe  people  are  received 
in  evidence  againft  my  client ;  and  therefore,  we  have  a  riglit 
to  afk  them,  when  they  are  called  here,  what  their  views  are; 
and  if  we  can  prove  that  our  views  were  not  thofe  imputed  to 
UP,  we  have  a  riglit  to  avail  ourfelves  of  it.  But  what  do  thefe 
men  fay  ?  Carnage  and  Broomhead  fay,  they  never  had  any  idea 
of  attacking  the  King ;  they  never  had  any  idea  of  attacking 
the  Houfe  of  Lords  :  their  only  object:  was,  a  reform  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  which  they  thought  corrujjt.  They  never 
had  any  idea  to  attack  the  government,  but  to  caU^  a  ConventioHj, 
to  make  known  to  the  Houi'e  of  Commons  what  was  the  general 
v/ifh  of  the  nation :  not  by  force ;,  they  meant  only  it  fhould 
operate  by  the  progrefs  of  reafon  ;  they  meant  to  collect,  by  de- 
legates fent  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  what  was  the  ge- 
neral opinion  of  the  people  of  the  country ;  and  if  it  turned  out 
that  the  geucral  opinion  of  the  people  was,  that  this  reform 
Ihould  be  effedied,  then  they  believed,  and  believed  truly,  that 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  would  liften  to  a  petition  fo  prefented^ 
and  would  accede  to  fuch  a  bill,  if  brought  into  Parliament. 

Gejitlemen,  another  witnefs  whom  they  call,  is  Widdifon  : 

he  comes  from  the  fame  place ;  and  you  will  recollect  here,  that 

there  had  been  given  in  evidence,  a  letter  from  one  I^avifon,  of 

She&eldj  to  Mr.  Hatdy^  itating  what  was  true;  that  the  patriots 
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at  Sheffield  had  provided  themfelvcs  with  pikes  for  their  defence  ■ 
it  is  pretended,  that  this  defence  was  all  pretext;  but  when  you 
hear  the  witnefTes  for  the  Crown,  you  find  it  was  not  a  pretext, 
but  that  they  were  in  real  danger  of  being  attacked  by  the  op- 
pofite  party.     Davifon  writes  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hardy  in  London, 
and  informs  him,  that  they  might  have  pikes  from  Sheffield,  if 
they  thought  proper,   for  the  fame  purpofe— namely,   for  their 
defence  liicewife ;  and  it  is  imputed  to  Mr.  Hardy,  that  the  re- 
ceiving of  this  letter  fliews,  that  he  m.eant  to  provide  this  Con- 
vention, or  thofe  who  were  to  a6l  under  this  Convention,  with, 
arms,  for  the  purpofe  of  fup.porting  thefe  refolutions  by  force. 
How  does  this  turn  out  ?     The  letter  contains  in  it  another  let- 
ter to  Norwich,  which  Mr.  Hardy  is  defired  to  forward  ;  both 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Hardy  and  the  letter  to  Norwich  remain  in  his 
poffeffion  till    they  are  feized — from  the  2ift  of  April  to  the 
1 2th  of  May:  he  never  fends  the  letter  to  Norwich ;  he  never 
mentions  to  his  divifion  that  he  had  received  fuch  a  letter;  he 
never  propofes  to  any  of  them,  to  furnifh  themfelves  with  thofe 
arms  which  he  might  have  furniflied  himfelf  witL     Now  what 
is  the  fair  concluflon  to  be  drawn  from  thefe  fails  ?     Is   it  not 
this — You  were  in  danger  in  Sheffield,  and  you  provided  your- 
felves  with  pikes ;  and  you  had  a  right  fo  to  do.     But  we  do  not 
believe  we  have  the  fame  danger  in  London  ;  we  do  not  believe 
we  ftiall  be  attacked ;  and,  therefore,  he  takes  no  notice ;  he  does 
not  fend  the  letter  to  Norwich,  or  communicate  it  to  his  divi- 
fion ;  he  t^kes  no  notice  of  it,  except  to  Edwards ;  he  took  no 
iteps  upon  it,  bccaufe,  you  will  recollect,  that  by  the  letter,  he 
was  defired  to  addrcfs  an  anfwer  to  one  Moody,  who  lives  at 
Sheffield.     Moody   was  ;ifterwards   called  as  a  witnefs  by  the 
Crown;  and  he  fwears  pofitively  that  no  letter  from  Mr.  Hardy, 
or  any  of  the  fociety,   ever  came  to  his  hands — a  conclufive 
proof  that  nothing  was  ever  done  by  Flardy,  or  any  of  the  fo- 
ciety, to  his   knowledge,  on  that  letter;  and,  therefore,  alfo  a 
conclufive  proof  that  Mr.  Hardy  did  not  mean,  upon  a  concert 
between  him  and  Davifon,  to  ufe  thefe  arms  provided  at  Shef- 
field for  the  protedlion  and  defence  of  that  fociety ;  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  ufe  them  againft  the  government  of  the  country. 

Widdifon,  Gentlemen,  who  is  called  alfo  to  this  faft  of  the 
pikes,  is  crofs- examined  by  us,  as  to  the  purpofes  of  their  in- 
fcitution  ;  he  tells  you,  and  they  all  join  in  telling  you,  that  their 
objedt  was  Parliamentary  Reform;  that  they  meant  to  obtain 
it  by  peaceable  means ;  that  they  meant  to  call  this  Convention, 
not  in  order  to  take  upon  itfelf  the  fundlions  of  government ; 
not,  in  any  refpecl,  to  force  their  opinions  by  dint  of  arms  j  but 
merely  that  it  might  reprefent  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  what 
was  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  and  that  that 
opinion  miirht  find  its  way  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 
^  Z  z  2  Hill 
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Hill  is  another  witnefs  of  the  fame  fort :  he  alfo  tells  yon  the 
fame  fa6t :  he  ftafes  to  you  the  fame  things  ;  he  proved  that  they 
had  the  pikes ;  but  he  proved  that  they  were  provided  for  the 
fame  purpofc.  But  great  reliance  is  placed  on  the  evidence  of 
Edwards :  by  Edwards  it  is  faid,  that  Mr.  Hardy  did  communi- 
cate this  letter,  and  furnifhed  him  with  the  means  of  getting 
thefe  pikes.  How  did  he  communicate  it  ?  Why,  Edwards,  a 
forward  man,  afks  him,  and  it  was  publicly  known,  that  thefe 
people  at  Sheffield  had  been  thus  befet,  and  had  provided  them- 
felvcs  with  thefe  pikes.  Edwards  comes  to  Mr.  Hardy,  and 
afks  him  to  give  him  a  dire6Vion  to  any  body,  or  tell  him  who 
made  him  the  pikes  at  Sheffield  :  Hardy  having  this  letter  in  his 
pocket,  never  having  communicated  it  before  this  to  a  fmgle 
foul,  and  if  he  had  you  would  have  known  it,  for  they  have  had 
fpies  upon  him  thefe  three  years;  being  afked  by  Edwards,  a 
very  forward  young  man,  for  a  diredion  to  the  man  at  Sheffield^ 
he  does  give  him  the  direction;  and  that  is  the  fole  ufe  he  ever 
makes  of  the  letter  he  received  from  Sheffield  j  and  he  makes. 
310  ufe  whatever  of  the  inclofure  to  Norwich. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Hardy  did  not  want  any  of  thefe 
pikes :  how  came  Mr.  Edwards  to  afk  for  them  ?  Not  from 
any  communication  he  had  with  Mr.  Hardy:  he  is  the  Crown's- 
witnefs  i  and  what  he  fays  on  one  fide  you  muft  believe,  as  well 
as  what  he  fays  on  the  other ;  and  he  tells  you  it  was  for  that 
purpofe  only  of  defending  himfelf,  if  illegally  attacked,  that  he 
defired  a  direcflion  to  Sheffield:  he  fays,  there  had  been  great 
infults  offered  to  him,  and  it  was  for  that  purpofe  of  dcfendino- 
himfelf,  that  he  defired  a  direction  to  this  man  :  he  made  one 
for  himfelf  perfonally;  and  what  is  that  to  Mr.  Hsrdy  ?  Is  Mr. 
Hardy  anfwerable  for  all  his  ads  ?  And  it  he  was  anfwerable^ 
what  does  it  amount  to  ?  If,  from  a  falfe  idea,  he  chofe  to  pro- 
vide himfelf  with  a  pike,  and  advifed  two  or  three  others  to  pro- 
vide themfelves  too,  is  this  evidence  that  can  convince  any  ra- 
tional rnind,  or  that  can  go  a  flngle  ftcp  towards  convincinp-  a 
man  of  common  reafon,  that  thel^  pikes  were  procured  by  Mr.. 
Hardy,  and  thofe  who  acted  with  him,  for  the  purpofe  of  fup- 
porting  this  Convention  in  refilling,  by  force,  the  whole  united 
military  of  this  kingdom,  and  not  only  the  whole  united  mili- 
tary, but  alfo  all  the  armed  affociations  that  had  been  raifed  in 
the  country  ?  Three  dozen  of  pikes  in  the  har.ds  of  a  few 
Sheffield  rnen,  and  a  few  others  into  v/hofe  h.mds  Mr.  Hardy 
might  put  them ;  60  mufquetteers,  and  three  French  knives  j 
are  to  oppofe  the  whole  armed  power  of  England  !  Now,  can 
you  believe,  that  men  v/ho  really  entertained  in  their  miuds  the 
idea  of  enforcing  the  ads  of  this  Convention,  which  \Vas  juil: 
about  to  be  called,  by  dint  of  arms — Can  you  believe,  that 
they  would  have  taken  no  further  fteps  towaixis  the  execution  of 
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their  defign,  If  their  dengn  had  been  that  which  is  imp-ated  to 
them,  than  providing  themfelves  with  three  dozen  pikes,  an. 
order  only  for  60  mufqucts,  and  lefs  than  half  a  dozen  of  French 
knives  ? 

Gentlemen,  my  learned  friend  fuggefts  to  me  a  facl  that  fell 
from  a  witncfs  in  Court,  when  I  was  not  here ;  and  I  am  obliged 
to  him ;  it  ftrengthcns  my  argument.  He  fays,  a  witnefs  was 
afked  how  many  pikes  they  might  have  procured  in  the  courfe  of 
oiie  day,  and  he  faid  10,000.  Then  it  is  no  excufe,  that  though 
their  wants  were  large,  the  means  of  providing  them  were  not 
fufficiently  large.  They  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  fignify  what 
they  wanted :  and  if  they  had  meant  to  fupport  this  Converxtioa 
by  force  in  Sheffield,  they  might  immediately  have  raifed  an  army 
of  pikemen,  fuppofmg  they  had  numbers  fufficient  to  place  them 
in  the  hands  of.  And  yet  this  plan  of  arming  for  the  fupport  of 
the  Convention,  which  is  ftated  to  have  commenced  as  early  as 
the  year  1792,  which  continued  from  that  time  down  to  the  12th 
of  May,  1794 — this  array  which  was  preparing  itfelf  againft  the 
government  of  the  country,  though  they  could  have  got  10,000 
pikes  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  days,  had  not  got  the  length  of  an 
order,  I  believe,  of  more  than  three  dozen  of  pikes-— I  do  not 
know  whether  an  order,  or  only  a  converfation  about  an  order  for 
the  Lambeth  affociation,  of  fixty  mufquets — and  lefs  than  half  a 
dozen,  three  or  four,  of  French  knives.  The  abfurdity  and 
improbability  of  the  thing  ftares  one  in  the  face.  If  thefe  people 
had  the  will,  they  had  the  means ;  and  you  are  to  try  whether 
they  had  the  will — whether  it  was  the  intention  of  thefe  people 
to  call  this  Convention,  and  then  to  a6t  themfelves,  through  this 
Convention,  by  the  force  of  arms.  And,  Gentlemen,  if  you 
find  them  making  no  preparation — if  you  find  them  not  prepared 
to  attack  a  fingle  company  of  the  guards,  it  becomes  incredible 
that  they  fhould  entertain  iuch  a  projecfl.  In  moft  cafes  that  we 
know  of  in  hiftory,  and  from  the  State  Trials,  in  confpiring.to 
raife  an  infurredion  in  the  country,  there  is  a  party  in  arms  in 
the  country  ready,  to  whom  they  can  immediately  attach  them- 
felves, or  elfe  there  are  preparations  for  the  levying  of  troops; 
vi^hich  troops  are  to  be  colleded  and  formed  into  ^  body  at  the 
time  the  men  themfelves  are  to  rife.  But  here  is  a  Convention 
ftated  in  terms,  to  meet  immediately,  and  not  a  fingle  provifioa 
made  for  the  fupporting  it;  which,  if  it  be  not  proved,  this 
indi(5lment  cannot  be  proved,  for  fapporting  that  Convention  in 
the  force  with  v/hich  it  is  pretended  it  was  to  a£t. 

Gentlemen,  another  witnefs  they  call  is  Mr.  Samuel  WilliamSy 
and  he  is  to  prove  not  only  that  Mr.  Hardy  had  provided  himfelt* 
with  pikes,  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  this  Convention  by  force, 
bur,  i  believe,  that  he  had  embodied  a  file  of  mufquettecrs  to 
ferve  under  this  Convention.  But  what  does  this  evidence  amount 
tQ  ?     Samuel  Williams  is  a  gun-engraver :  Williams  bought  a 
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fjalr  of  fhoes  of  Mr.  Hardy  in  the  year  1793,  and  wiflied  him  to 
take  a  gun.  Mr.  Hardy  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  man  who  had  now  in. 
his  mind  a  plot  for  overturning  the  government  by  force,  and 
arming  this  Convention  itfelf,  or  an  army  was  to  aft  under 
this  Convention,  and  they  were  not  provided  with  arms ;  and  a 
man  comes'to  Mr.  Hardy's  fhop,  buys  a  pair  of  fhoes,  pays  him 
for  them,  and  wifhes  him  to  take  a  gun.  If  Mr.  Hardy  had 
bsen  m  the  plot — if  he  had  had  any  fucb  intention  in  his  mind  as 
is  now  imputed  to  him,  he  would  have  caught  at  it  immediately ; 
but,  inftead  of  that,  he  refufes  it  at  fiift:  at  length,  he  agrees 
to  take  a  gun,  and  then  it  is  fufFered  to  remain  more  than  a  fort- 
night before  he  can  find  a  chap  for  it ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
fortnight,  upon  his  coming  again  and  ordering  a  pair  of  boots  of 
liim,  he  gets  him  a  cuftomer. 

They  fay,  that  the  confpiracy  commenced  long  previous  to  the 
Scotch  Convention  ;  they  fay  it  commenced  before  the  delegates 
were  fent  to  the  Scotch  Convention;  they  fay  it  commenced  be- 
fore the  letter  was  fent  direded  to  Norwich.  If  Mr.  Hardy  had 
m  his  mind  the  intention  of  arming  a  troop  for  the  fupport  of 
thatCojwentlon,  then  furely  he  would  have  caught  at  the  oppor- 
tunity of  providing  himfelf  with  arms  at  this  eafy  way;  but  he 
does  not :  he  keeps  the  gun  by  him  for  a  fortnight,  before  he  gets 
rid  of  it,  and  at  laft  found  means  to  difpofe  of  it,  upon  the  wit- 
nefs  having  a  pair  of  boots  of  him;  and,  *by  the  importunity  of 
the  man,  he  gets  rid  of  two  or  three.  This  is  the  evidence  by 
which  they  endeavour  to  implicate  Mr.  Hardy  in  this  bufmefs  of 
Franklow's,  and  the  Lambeth  aflbciation  :  Mr.  Hardy  recom- 
mended him  to  that,  and  it  is  faid  by  Williams  that  A^r.  Hardy 
recommended  him  to  Franklow.  It  was  notorious,  that  Frank- 
low  had  an  aflbciation,  and  thofe  who  belonged  to  his  corps  wore 
uniforms.  I  know  not  whether  the  aflbciation  was  a  proper  or  an 
improper  one,  but  certainly  it  was  an  open  and  avowed  one. 
Franklow  himfelf  appeared  at  the  Globe  Tavern  in  his  uniform; 
it  certainly  was  no  fecret.  He,  perhaps,  feeing  the  country  full 
of  armed  affociations,  chofe  to  have  one  of  his  own:  whether  he 
Ihad  a  right  to  do  it,  I  will  not  fay,  but  it  certainly  was  not  an  aft: 
of  high  treafon.  Suppofe  he  collefted  men,  armed  them,  and 
drilled  them:  it  was  not  unnatural  that  he  fhould:  it  might  be  a 
ibrt  of  efprit  de  fa?«r— feeing  the  country  full  of  armed  aflb- 
ciations-»-feeing  that  other  people  about  him  had  railed  men, 
urmed  them  and  drilled  them,  efpecially  as  he  had  been  a  dabbler 
in  the  army.  I  remember  myfelf  being  in  arms,  and  adting  as 
lieutenant  under  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Erfkine,  in  the  year 
J 780,  and  very  proud  we  were  of  our  arms:  regimentals  we 
had  none,  but  very  proud  we  were  of  our  guns.  We  had  no 
authority  or  commiflion  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county, 
or  from  Government;  but  others  did  it,  and  therefore  we  did  it : 
sind  he  did  not  conceal  it  3  he  had  printed  refblutionp,    and  he 
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went  about  in  his  uniform  ;  and  to  fay  that  that  unfortunate  mart' 
at  the  bar  knowing  it — knowing  Franklow,  bccaufe  he  recom- 
mended Williams  to  furnifli  this  man  with  two  or  three  guns', 
that  therefore  it  is  to  be  imputed  to  him  that  this  Convention 
was  to  be  called  for  the  purpofe  of  fubverting  the  government  of 
the  country,  is  the  moft  monftrous  conclufion  I  ever  heard  ftated 
in  a  court  of  juftice.  Good  God  !'  Gentlemen,  if  thefe  proofs 
are  to  implicate  men  in  fuch  crimes,  what  man  is  fafe  ?  Who 
can  be  fafe  for  a  fmgle  moment  ?  Merciful  God  !  how  can  we 
hope  that  any  of  our  afts  will  be  fcrcened  by  Thee — that  Thou 
wilt  look  upon  us  at  the  great  Day  of  Judgement — that  any  of 
us  will  pafs  innocent  there,  if  upon  evidence  like  this  we  can 
be  fatisficd  to  take  away  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature,  becaufe  a 
man  h^pens,  in  com.munication  with  another,  who  was  liis  cuf- 
tomcr  at  his  houfe,  to  recommend  him  to  provide  a  few  muf- 
fluets  to  a  man  who  was  raifmg  an  aflbciation  ?  Therefore,  it 
is  imputed  to  this  man — net  that  that  is  the  fair  inference,  that 
he  meant  onlv  to  ferve  one  who  had  ferved  him  in  his  trade,  but 
jt  is  to  be  inferred  from  hence,  that  he  meant  with  thofe  guns  to 
arm  this  Convention  that  was  to  be  called,  for  the  purpofe  of 
waging  war  againft  the  government  oi  this  country.  It  is  a 
monftrous  conclufion — it  is  a  difgraceful  thing  to  infift  upon 
fuch  a  conclufion  upon  fa6ls  fuch  as  thefe,  were  there  not  others, 
which  I  know  the  Solicitor  General  will  rely  upon  in  his  reply  5 
from  which,  taking  them  altogether,  he  wifhes  you  to  colleft 
that  charge  which  this  indictment  endeavours  to  fix  upon  the 
prifoner— namely,  that  he  has  compalTed  the  King's  death. 

Gentlemen,  the  next  witnefs  whom  they  call  is  Gofling,  He 
is  oiie  of  thofe  infamous  men  who  endeavour  to  procure  a  liveli- 
hood by  infinuating  themfelves  into  the  fecret  adts  of  others^  and 
difcovering  them  to  the  government.  I  do  not  fay  that  men  are 
not  to  be  charged  with  ac^s  of  thehs  difcovered  by  fpies,  but  1 
lay,  that  a  man  of  this- defcription,  who  gives  evidence  againft 
perfons  into  whofe  confidence  he  has  endeavoured  to  infinuate 
himfelf,  is  to  be  heard  and  attended  to  with  very  great  caution 
and  referve.  His  value  rifes  according  to  the  value  of  his  tefti- 
mony:  he  is  a  more  or  lefs  valuable  witnefs,  and,  according  as 
the  a6ts  he  communicates  to  his  employer  are  more  or  lefs  crimi- 
nal, he  is  interefted  to  enhance  them  j  and  it  is  to  that  I  attribute 
a  great  deal  of  the  teflimony  of  Golling.  If  a  man  of  this  de- 
fcription goes  through  his  evidence  fairly,  without  any  objedtion 
rifing  upon  thje  manner  of  giving  his  teltimony — if  he  relates  to 
you  a  plain,  regular,  confiltent  ieries  of  facts,  I  admit  you  ought 
to  attend  to  him  ;  but  remember  how  he  demeaned  himfelf  upon 
the  crofs-exam^ination  :  and  in  his  examination,  in  chief,  he  had 
all  his  fadts  ready  and  eafy;  but  he  funk  under  the  crofs-exami- 
tion  of  my  learned  friend — he  was  confounded  and  abaihed.  I-t 
is  impollibJe  to  go  through  all  the  evidence  laid  before  you  ;  but 
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one  fail  I  remember  particularly,,  that  ons  of  thofe  perfoiiSi, 
whom  he  would  have  implicated  in  the  crime,  he  ftated,  went 
about  the  country  to  corrupt  the  foldiers ;  that  he  had  corrupted 
a  confidcrable  number,  but  others  he  could  not — he  found  many 
ilood  proof  againft  him. 

Gentlemen,  if  that  had  been  true,  you  would  have  had  the 
foldiers  all  here  as  witnefTes.  It  was  an  eafy  thing  for  .govern- 
ment to  collect  who  thofe  perfons  were  that  he  had  unfuccefsfully 
endeavoured  to  tamper  with  :  but  not  being  able  to  difcover  any 
one  of  thefe  men,  and  there  not  having  been  called  a  fmgle  wit- 
nefs  of  that  defcription  to  fupport  the  evidence  given  by  Gofling 
upon  that  fub}e61:,  is  a  plain  proof  to  me,  that  his  evidence  in 
that  refpe6l  was  not  true.  Add  to  that,  the  manner  in  which  he 
deported  himfelf  upon  the  crofs-examination — the  dilKculty  my 
learned  friend  had  to  get  from  him  anfwers  from  the  plaineft 
queiHons,  and  I  think  you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  feeing,  that 
what  he  fays,  unfupported  by  any  other  teftimony,  ought  not  to 
weigh  any  thing  in  this  caufe. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  another  witnefs  of  the  fame  defcription; 
his  name  is  Lynam.  It  is  utterly  impoflible  to  go  into  his  exa- 
mination :  his  examination,  in  chief,  lafted  fix  or  feven  hours :  he 
fpoke  from  notes,  in  which  he  had  entered  {hort  memorandums: 
he  had  miftaken  a  great  number  of  names  that  he  had  ftated  in 
thofe  notes — Curtis  for  Carter,  and  fo  on ;  and  hardly  a  fingle 
a(2:  to  which  he  fpoke,  which  went  to  fix  criminality  either 
irpon  the  prifoner  or  thofe  who  afted  with  him,  were  from  his 
notes,  but  it  was  from  his  memory ;  and  if  his  notes  themfelves 
are  fq  incorreel,  v/hat  credit  can  you  give  to  a  man  who  paid  fo 
iirtle  attention  as  to  confound  one  name  for  another.  At  one 
ritne  he  fays,  he  did  not  attend  to  the  perfons  that  ufed  fhe  con- 
verfation,  but  to  the  expreffions  they  made  ufe  of;  and  then  he 
tells  you,  that  this  and  that  general  converfation  pafied  at  this 
;nid  that  meeting ;  and  I  will  tell  you  why  he  faid  that — what 
was  faid  by  any  of  thefe  perfons  was  ruled  to  be  evidence  of 
the  general  plot,  and  confequently  what  he  has  ftated  to  be  faid 
there  in  general  corrt'fpondence,  has  2;one  to  that  general  evi- 
d.-nce  ;  and  when  he  is  afked.  Who  told  you  this  ?  Who  were  the 
perfons  that  ufed  thefe  expreffions  ?  he  does  not  know  ;  he  did 
not  think  it  material  to  obferve.  What!  a  fpy ;  a  man  whofe 
bufinefs  it  is  to  coUedl  information  for  government ;  a  man  who 
attended  the  meeting  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  coming  after- 
wards and  giving  evidence  againft  thefe  people ;  did  not  he 
think  it  material  at  the  time  to  colle6l  the  names  of  thofe  that 
faid  this  or  that  thing  ?  Did  not  he  think  that  vthere  was  a 
greater  degree  of  criminality  in  the  perfons  who  faid  the  thing, 
than  thofe  who  only  fat  by  ?  But,  no;  he  paid  no  attention  to 
^ly  fuch  thing.         '  '  •  - 
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Gentlemen,  to  the  accuracy  of  a  wltnefs  who  gives  you  (o 
little  account  of  his  attention,  I  think  no  credit  whatever  is  to 
be  given.  You  will  obferve  whether,  in  the  evidence  he  gives, 
he  is  confirmed  by  perfons  of  a  different  defer  iption  :  then,  an  J 
not  till  then,  you  will  give-eredit  to  him;  othcrwife,  I  think, 
you  will  not. 

There  is  another  witnefs  on  the  fubjecfl:  of  the  Lambeth  aflb- 
ciation,  to  prove  that  deteftable  plot:  his  name  is  Coates;  and  the 
account  he  gives  of  it  is  as  public  as  the  fun:  he  fays,  that 
Franklow  had  arms ;  that  he  had  cartouch-boxes ;  that  they  lay 
open  upon  the  fhop-board  ;  that  he  had  regimentals,  and  he  was 
not  afhamed  of  them,  for  it  is  proved  alfa,  that  he  appeared 
openly  with  them  at  the  Globe  Tavern. 

They  come  next  to  another  witnefs  of  the  fame  defcrlption,' 
Mr.  Groves  ;  and  I  beg  you  will  pay  fome  attention  to  his  evi- 
dence. The  two  objeels  of  Mr.  Groves's  evidence  were  to  fhew, 
that  Mr.  Hardy,  in  furtherance  of  the  defign,  (in  order  to  prove 
that  this  Convention  fo  to  be  called  were  to  ufe  force)  had  pro- 
vided himfelf  with  French  knives — that  was  one  obje6t;  another 
obje£l  imputed  to  him  was,  to  fhew,  that  at  a  meeting  held  on 
the  2d  of  May,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  fuch  language 
had  been  held  by  perfons  connected  with  Mr.  Hardy,  as  (hewed 
demonftratively,  that  they  muit  mean  to  overturn  the  King  and 
his  government.  In  the  firft  place,  let  us  fee  how  Groves,  in 
his  examination  in  chief,  relates  thefe  fails.  Firft,  with  refpett 
to  the  knives,  he  tells  you,  he  was  at  Chalk  Farm ;  that  he  was 
in  a  box  with  about  ten  people ;  that  five  or  fix  of  them  pulled 
out  a  little  inftrument,  exadlly  like  French  knives ;  that  they 
faid  they  were  bread  and  che.fc  knives,  and  then  a  fmile  went 
round  :  he  afked  them,  where  they  were  to  be  got;  he  was  told, 
they  might  be  got  at  Mr.  Green's,  a  perfumer  and  hair-drefler, 
in  Orange  Street;  and  then,  to  fhew  you  that  Green  had  fold  a 
great  number  of  thefe  knives,  for  the  purpofe  of  arming  the 
Convention,  or  their  army,  he  faid,  that  when  he  went  to 
Green's  fhop,  Green  told  him,  that  he  had  fold  two  or  three 
hundred  of  them,  and  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  fhew  the  impropriety 
of  what  they  were  about,  fays  he,  he  told  me  to  fpeak  very  low, 
for  the  parlour  door  was  open,  and  his  wife  was  a  damned  arif- 
tocrat.  It  is  evident  what  he  meant  to  infer  from  hence— that 
Mr.  Hardy  had  got  with  Green,  and  contrived  to  procure  thefe 
knives  for  the  purpofe  of  arming  thefe  people,  and  had  collecSted 
together  a  body  of  two  or  three  hundred  thus  armed. 

Another  objedl  he  had,  was  to  colleifl  the  motives  of  the  fo- 
ciety.  On  the  2d  of  May,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  he  fays, 
after  dinner,  Mr.  Home  Tooke  got  up,  and  faid,  he  fuppofed 
one  out  of  fifty  might  be  taken  to  be  a  fpy ;  that  he  begged  the 
company  to  taice  notice,  that  he  was  not  in  a  ftate  of  mebria- 
tion;    that  he  refraijied  from  wine  purpofely.      lie  called  the 
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Parliament  a  fcoundrcl  fink  of  corruption  j  he  called  tFie  oppofl- 
tion  in  Parliament  a  fcoundrcl  fmk  of  oppofition:  he  faid  there 
was  a  junflion  between  tliefe  two  fcoundrcl  parties.  Speaking 
of  the  hereditary  nobility  of  the  country,  he  afKed,  if  that  fkip- 
Jack  Jenkinfon  could  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  hereditary  no- 
bility. And  I  afked  him,  upon  crofs-examination,  if  he  fpoke  of 
the  Lords — hoAv  he  treated  them.  He  faid,  he  paid  the  Lords 
pretty  much  the  fame  compliment,  for  which  his  Lordlhip  re- 
proved him;  but  he  faid,  that  he  meant  to  convey  that  he  had 
Ipoken  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  in  the  fame  way  as  the  Houfe  of 
Commons — that  it  was  a  fmk  of  corruption,  and  ought  to  be 
purged.     Thefe  are  the  principal  fa£ls  of  his  evidence. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  fee  how  this  comes  out  upon  the  crofs- 
examination.  f^irft,  with  refpeci;  to  J\'lr.  Tooke,  the  principal 
queflion  is,  whether  the  prifoner  has  confpired  to  call  this  Con- 
vention for  the  purpofe  of  depofmg  the  King  ;  and  this  witnefs 
was  ^palled  to  prove,  that  language  had  been  held  tending  jio 
overturn  the  government,  and  depofe  the  King;  and  this  Groves, 
in  his  exaitiination  in  chief,  fwears,  that  Mr.  Home  Tooke  had 
fo  fpoken  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  and  the  Houfe  of  Lords. 
But  how  does  it  come  out  in  his  crofs-examination  ?  I  afked 
him,  he  being  a  witnefs  for  the  Crov/n,  Whether  Mr.  Home, 
Tooke  had  not  fpoke  of  the  hereditary  nobility  of  the  country 
as  a  body  that  ought  ever  to  be  refpected  ?  He  faid.  Yes,  he 
had.  I  afked  him,  'Whether  his  complaint  was  not,  that  im- 
proper men  had  been  drafted  out  of  the  ^rloufe  of  Commons  into 
the  Houfe  of  Lords,  fo  that  the  Houfe  of  Lords  was  degraded,. 
and  that  it  was  a  difgrace  to  thofe  who  were  the  caufe  of  it  ? 
He  faid.  Yes.  I  afked  him,  If  he  did  not  fpeak  with  the  greateft 
refpect  of  the  office  and  government  of  the  King  ?  He  fiid,. 
Yes,  he  alv/ays  had ;  he  had  fpoke  of  this  as  eiicroaching  upon 
the  authority  of  the  King.  Then  what,  does  this  evidence 
amount  to?  See  what  is  the  queflion  before  us.  We  fay,  that, 
the  obje>ff:  of  thefe  people  was  partly  a  parliamentary  reform;, 
that  they  wifhed  to  bring  about  annual  Parliaments  and  univerfal 
ilifFrage ;  that  their  complaint  was,  that  they  were  not  equally 
reprefented  in  the  Houfe   of  Commons  ;    that  they  wiflied  to 

.  make  known  the  general  will  of  the  people  to  Parliament,  and 
tliat  they  meant  to  form  a  Convention  for  that  purpofe.  That 
they  thought  this  would  remedy  the  evil.  On  the  part  of  the 
Crown,  they  fay  it  was  not  for  that  purpofe :  they  fay,  out  of 
Mr.  Florne  Tooke's  mouth,  that  the  Convention  was  to  be 
called  to  depofe  the  King;  and  they  bring  a  witnefs  to  prove  that 
it  was  fo  from  his  fpeech.     What  fays  his  fpecch  ?     That  the 

^  evils  lay  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  :  io  fays  the  prifoner  at  tiie 
bar;  fo  he 'always  faid;  fo  thotc  who  have  a^ited  v^ith  him  always 
faid— -that  it  was  the  corruption  u\  the  Houfe  of  Commojis  that 
}.}roduccd  thyll  evils,  and  that  therefore  it  ought  to  be  refbrmed. 
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They  fay,  we  ne^'er  meditated  any  alteration  either  as  to  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  or  the  King.  So  this  witnefs  that  is  called. 
Groves,  faj's,  to  prove  the  contrary,  that  the  noblh'ty  of  the 
country  were  to  be  refpe6ted;  fo  fays  Mr.  Tooke,  that  the  he- 
reditary nobility  deferved  and  were  entitled  to  refpedl ;  that  the 
King  always  deferved  refpe£l ;  that  his  complaint  was,  that 
members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  who  did  not  deferve  it, 
were  drafted  from  it :  and  yet  this  witnefs  is  called  to  prove,  out 
of  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  that  the  objcvft  of  Mr. 
Tooke  was,  to  depcfe  the  King.  Confidcr  how  flrong  this  is, 
when  it  comes  from  the  witneffes  on  the  part  of  the  Crown. 

Gentlemen,  the  point  is,  whether  this  Coiwention  is  called  to 
depofe  the  King ;  not  wliether  it  was  to  work  a  reformation  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons.  We  admit  the  object  of  the  Conven- 
tion v/as,  to  oblige  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  hearing  the  general 
voice  of  the  people,  to  confent  to  a  bill  to  alter  it.  It  appears  to 
be  the  objed:  of  Mr.  Tooke :  this  was  the  language  he  held, 
and  which  he  held  in  the  prefence  of  that  fpy.  Thefe  obferva- 
tions  go  completely  to  put  his  evidence  out  of  the  cafe,  as 
bearing  on  this  cafe  againft  the  prifoner ;  and  it  goes  further,  in 
two  refpe£ts — Firft,  that  the  objeiSt  of  thefe  people  was,  and 
was  only,  a  reform  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ;  that  the  men 
who  are  faid  to  be  conne(5led  with  them,  did,  in  their  face,  abfo- 
lately  negative  any  defign  upon  the  King,  or  the  Houfe  of  Lords ; 
that  he  confined  his  complaints  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ;  that 
he  fpoke  with  refpedl  of  the  perfon  and  charafter  of  the  King  : 
and  yet  this  witnefs  is  called  to  prove,  that  we  v/ifh  to  drive  the 
King  out  of  his  place  in  the  conftitution. 

Gentlemen,  he  proves  the  diredt  contrary ;  he  proves, 
that  the  obje£l  of  all  the  people  there  aflembled  fpoke  by  the 
mouth  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke ;  it  was  the  language  of  all,  for 
none  contradi6led  him  ;  the  language  of  all  was,  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  the  Ploufe  of  Lords,  and  to  maintain  the  perfon  and 
rcfpe6lful  charadter  of  the  King.  But  that  is  not  the  only  ufe 
that  this  evidence  does — no  :  this  evidence  furnifhes  us  with  a 
fearful  example  of  how  much  mlfchief  may  be  done  by  the  evi- 
dence of  fpies.  We  have  no  means  of  corrc<5ling  their  evidence; 
we  know  not  well  of  the.  courfe  of  it ;  we  have  no  means  of 
fifting  it — no  clue  by  which  to  crofs-examine  him  ;  and  it  was 
mere  accident  that  his  teflimony  did  not  leave  upon  your  minds 
this  impreffion — that  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  in  that  large  afiembly, 
did  declare  himfelf  both  againil  the  Houfe  of  Lords  and  the 
Houfe  of  Commons;  for  he  exprefsly  faid  at  firil',  he  compli- 
mented the  Houfe  of  Lords  in  the  fame  way  as  he  had  the  Houfe 
of  Commons ;  and  fo  v.'c  ihould  have  been  fixed  with  the  im- 
•.reflion,  that  a  doctrine  was  publicly  broached  in  a  meeting, 
confilcing  of  500  perfons,  that  all  the  Commons  and  all  the  Loids 
were  a  fink  of  corruption,  and  confequently  that  the  attack  was 
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\  levelled  at  them  all.  What  a  fituation,  then,  would  my  client 
have  been  in,  from  not  knowing  how  to  crofs-examine  the  wit- 
nefs,  fo  as  to  lead  him  to  the  truth,  which  he '  kept  back,  and 
which  he  knew  to  be  material,  and  which  he  ought  to  have  told 
in  his  examination  in  chief?  That  poor  man  might  have  been 
fent  to  the  gallows.  None  but  a  fpy  fo  demeans  himfelf ;  none 
but  a  difhoneft  man,  none  but  a  mifcreant  like  him,  keeps  back 
in  his  examination  in  chief  all  that  is  in  favour  of  the  prifoner, 
and  what  he  thinks  will  aflift  him,  and  gives  to  the  Jury  all  that 
he  thinks  may  opprefs  him,  and  ftates  only  that  which  may  afFe61: 
his  life.  But  he  did  it,  and  therefore  I  defire  you  will  be  cau- 
tious how  you  believe  men  of  that  dsfcription,  unlcfs  their  tefti- 
mony  be  ftrongly  confirmed  by  other  witnefles  fpeaking  to  the 
fame  fa6ls.  But  I  have  Hot  done  with  Mr.  Groves  yet:  he  has 
not  only  been  guilty  of  fuppreflion  of  the  truth,  but  direct  per- 
jury— perjury  committed  by  him  for  the  purpofe  of  enhancing 
his  own  value  with  thofe  by  whom  he  is  employed,  at  the  price 
of  that  miferable  man's  life— a  crime  which,  I  am  forry  to  fay, 
is  not,  in  law,  murder.     But  that  was  his  objecl,  however. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  told  you,  another  part  of  this  witnefs's 
objedl,  in  his  evidence,  went  to  fhew,  that  Mr.  Green  was  a 
confpirator  in  this  plot,  and  had  already  fold  two  or  three  hun- 
dred knives,  for  the  purpofe  of  arming  ;  that  he  went  to  Mr. 
Green's,  for  the  purpofe  of  purchafing  one  of  them ;  that  all  was 
fecrefy ;  Mr.  Green  told  him  to  come  in,  and  that  the  parlour 
door  was  open,  and  he  told  him  to  fhut  it,  for  his  wife  was  a 
damned  ariltocrat.  Now  the  only  thing  he  could  have  in  view 
was,  to  infinuate  to  you,  that  Mr.  Green  fold  thefe  knives  ia 
private.  Mr.  Green  is  a  witnefs  for  the  Crown :  he  is  called, 
and  he  tells  you,  that,  in  the  fair  courfe  of  his  trade,  he  once 
had  three  dozen  of  thefe  knives.  He  got  them  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  his  trade.  He  fold  them  one  at  a  time.  He  had  dif- 
pofed,  I  think,  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  each  to  a  different  per- 
{:m.  He  had  them  feat  to  him,  as  I  faid,  in  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  his  trade,  in  packages  of  fix  or  feven  in  a  package.  This, 
you  fee,  is  inconfiftent  with  the  evidence  Groves  gives.  How- 
ever, this  may  not  affeft  Groves  with  perjury.  Then  he  is 
afked,  Did  you  ever  tell  Groves  y^^^  bad  fold  two  or  three  hun- 
dred of  thele  knives  ?  No,  ^lever :  I  was  afked  if  the  knives 
were  a  faleable  commodity,  and  I  told  him  they  were :  every 
man  will  talk  fo  of  his  own  v/are  i  no  man  would  fay  otherwife. 
He  is  afked,  if  he  was  under  any  apprehenfion  about  felling 
them :  he  uys,  none  on  earth ;  the  knives  lay  in  the  fhow-glafsj 
open  to  the  public,  and  v/ere  a  public  article  of  fale ;  and  yet 
Groves  tells  you,  he  took  him  privately  into  the  room,  and 
would  not  fuh'cr  even  his  wife  to  know  that  he  fold  one  of  thefe 
knives.  But  here  we  fix  him  to  a  point — He  fays,  in  terms, 
thiit  he  told  him  to  lliut  the  door  j  that  the  parlour  door  was 
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opert,  and  he  bid  him  not  fpeak  (b  loud,  for  his  wife  was  a  , 
damned  ariftocrat.  Now,  Mr.  Green  being  called  by  the 
Crown,  fwears  moft  pofitively  to  you,  not  only  that  he  did  not 
make  ufe  of  the  expreffions  imputed  to  him  by  Groves,  but  that 
Jie  neither  mentioned  his  wife  to  him,  nor  the  word  ariftocrat: 
then  this  is  a  direct  contradiction  of  one  of  the  Crown's  witnelTcs 
to  the  other:  it  goes  directly  to  difprove  that  fa61:,  that  the  knives 
were  fold  by  Mr,  Grepn  under  the  apprehenfion  of  fear  and  fe- 
crefy  ;  it  goes  further— that  by  the  term  his  wife  was  a  damned 
ariftocrat,  he  meant  that  you  (hould  infer,  that  he,  and  thofe 
with  whom  he  a6ted,  were  men  who  did  not  wifli  well  to  the 
government ;  that  they  were  men  of  contrary  principles,  and 
meant  to  ufe  French  knives.  He  has  endeavoured  to  diftinguifti 
between  ariftocrats  and  thefe  French  knives,  meaning  to  infer 
from  thence,  that  Green  would  have  it  underftood,  that  he  fold 
thefe  knives  to  perfons  that  were  of  a  contrary  difpofition,  but 
he  would  not  let  his  wife  know  that  he  fold  thefe  knives,  becaufe 
being  of  a  different  principle. 

Gentlemen,  with  thefe  obfervations  I  difmifs  Mr.  Groves  ;  not 
only  not  having  proved  any  thing  for  the  Crown,  but  he  proves 
that  which  is  highly  material  for  us,  and  furniflies  you  with  a  ufe- 
ful  leflbn,  v/hen  you  meet  with  men  of  his  defcription ;  and  I 
have  done  with  fo  much  of  Green's  evidence  as  relates  to  a  con- 
tradiction of  Groves. 

But,  there  is  another  thing  which  Mr.  Green  fwears  to,  and 
he  is  a  witnefs  for  the  Crown,  and  which  fiills  in  with  the  reft  of 
our  evidence ;  he  is  afked,  whether  he,  being  a  member  of  the 
Conftitutional  Society,  and  acting  with  them  on  many  occafions, 
whether  he  had  any  idea  of  force,  any  idea  that  this  fociety,  or 
any  deputation  from  them,  or  any  Convention  to  which  they 
fent  delegates,  was  either  to  attack  the  King,  or  ejiforce  any  of 
their  opinions  by  force  of  arms  ?  He  being  a  witnefs  for  the 
Crown,  and  a  member  of  the  Conftitutional  Society,  tells  you 
in  exprefs  terms,  that  not  a  man  had  any  fach  objedf ;  our  objetft 
was  a  parliamentary  reform.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  meant 
to  effedl  that  parliamentary  reform,  was  by  a  Convention  that 
was  to  ait  collectively ;  that  was  firft  to  collect  the  opinion  of 
the  public,  and  then  to  intimate  it  to  Parliament,  not  doubting 
that  that  intimation  of  the  public  opinion  to  Parliament  would 
then  have  its  due  weight. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  after  thefe  witnelTes,  who  co  to  the  proof 
of  what  pafled  in  England,  they  endeavour  to  fix  us  with  the  guilt 
of  Watt,  the  man  who  has  lately  been  executed  for  high  treafon 
at  Edinburgh;  and  for  that  purpofe  they  call  M'E  wen,  who  be- 
longed to  the  Scotch  Convention,  which  has  been  proved  to  be 
held  before :  there  is  no  way  by  which  they  at  all  conne6t  Mr. 
Hardy  with  Watt,  except,  I  think,  that  a  letter  was  feiit  by 
JN'Ir.  Hardy  to  Skirving,  who  was  a  member  of  the  fociety  to 
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which  Watt  belonged.  In  a  converfation  with  Watt  and  S>tock 
at  Edinburgh,  it  appears,  that  Watt  was  defirous  to  lend  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Hardy,  and  afks  in  what  way  to  eomnmnicate  it,  without 
faying  what  it  was  about ;  but  no  fuch  letter  appears  ever  to  be 
fent ;  tlie  fubjeft  of  the  corrcfpondence  does  not  appear  ;  and  you 
have  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  every  letter  that  was  fent  to 
Mr.  Hardy  was  feized  by  the  Crown ;  fo  that  I  think  you  may 
fairly  infer,  that  no  fuch  letter  ever  did  exift ;  and  there  is  no 
evidence  in  the  cafe,  that  any  fuch  man  as  Watt  ever  did  exift  ; 
and  yet  it  is  endeavoured  to  affedl  him  by  what  Watt  did  in 
Edinburgh,  though  even  the  delegates  who  fat  with  Watt  are 
not  attempted  to  be  afFecl:ed  by  it.  Who  is  this  Watt  ?  A  fpy 
employed  by  government,  up  to  a  certain  extent.  He  was  dif- 
charged  by  them  from  the  employment,  becaufe  he  overvalued 
his  fervices.  I  think  lo  it  appeared  on  his  trial.  Being  fo  dif- 
chargcd  from  tliem,  lie  continues  to  affjciate  with  the  Scotch 
Convention :  he  remains  with  them,  and  he  makes  a  violent  pro- 
pofal,  which  all  prcfent  reject ;  I  do  not  mean  in  the  Convention. 
Now,  I  will  tell  you  v/hat  J  hrmly  believe  to  be  the  cafe  of  Watt ; 
I  mean  among  fonie  of  the  members.  Watt  had  been  a  fpy,  he 
had  carried  his  communications  to  government ;  he  preteAded, 
perhaps,  to  know  more  than  he  did  ;  he  certainly  overvalued  his 
fervices;  he  flill  adhered,  he  ftill  fixed  himfelf  on.thefe  men, 
and  he  ftill  kept  companv  with  them ;  and  I  verily  believe  in 
my  confcience,  that  he  made  this  pn-pofal  to  them,  in  order  to 
fend  the  propoial  to  government,  and  then  to  hang  them  after- 
wards. I  believe  him  to  be  a  determined  mifcreant;  and  I  am 
not  forry  he  is  hanged,  if  that  were  the  cafe,  becaufe  he  de- 
ferved  it :  but  you  have  heard  that  he  wj^s  a  member  of  the  Brl- 
tifh  Convention,  and  that  he  afterwards  attended  the  fub-com- 
raittee,  propoHng  thofe  meafures  v/hich  were  rejedled  with  ab- 
Iiorrence  by  them  ;  and  I  do  verily  believe,  that  he  made  that 
propofal  that  he  mJght,  for  the  fingle  purpofe  of  implicating  them 
in  the  guilt  of  fuch  a  proje6l,  fhev/  that  the  hirclijig  is  v/orthy  of 
flits  hire — that  he  was  worth  the  price  he  afked,  and  that  he  might 
carry  the  information  back  to  government.  But  he  met  his  fate, 
and  he  met  his  fate  as  he  deferved,  take  it  either  way,  that  he 
meant  to  accomplilh  the  purpofe,  or  not  to  accompiiih  the  pur- 
pofe— he  wilhed  to  draw  others  in  it,  for  the  purpofe  of  carry- 
ing others  to  the  gallows  ;  he  met  a  fate  he  richly  deferved,  and 
1  difcharge  him  from  your  conii deration. 

But,  Gcntlqmen,  obferve  another  thing :  Watt  is  to  be  con- 
ncdtcd  with  Mr.  Hardy.  How  ?  Through  the  Scotch  Conven- 
tion he  is  to  be  conncdted,  /becaufe  Mr.  Hardy  correfponded  with 
the  Scotch  Convention,  and  Watt  was  a  member  of  the  Scotch 
Convention  ?  Good  God  !  have  they  attempted  to  fix  the  guilt 
upon  any  individuals  of  the  Scotch  Convention,  except  Watt 
and  Dowiiie  ?     They  have  brought  all  the  indictments,  I  fup- 
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pofe,  they  mean  to  profecute  for  high  treafon  in  Scotland,  and 
jiot  one  6i  thole  delegates,  that  I  undcrftand,  with  whom  Watt 
was  immediately  conneiSkd,  not  one  of  them  is  indicted  for  high 
treafon.  Why  ?  bccaufe  the  high  trcafi)n  Watt  was  guilty  of 
confifted  in  the  fatSl  which  they  had  no  participation  in,  and  much 
lefs  Mr.  Hardy,  tlie  prifoner  at  the  bar,  had  any  participation 
in  it.  , 

Gentlemen,  what  is  the  account  that  M'Ewen  gives  of  this 
propofal  of  Watt  ? — that  they  rejected  it  with  abhorrence  :  then 
if  they  who  were  on  the  fpot  rejected  it  with  abhorrence,  and 
there  was  no  immediate  communication  between  Mr.  Hardy  and 
Watt,  will  you,  by  a  long  chain  of  implication  and  inferences, 
fix  that  upon  Mr.  Hardy,  which  the  witnelFes  for  the  Crown  do 
not  pretend  they  can  fix  upon  thofe  that  were  immediately  con- 
neded  with  R4r.  Watt,  the  acftor  in  it?  It  is  impoffible — it  is 
not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  men' of  common  humanity,  or  common 
juftice,  can  ever  admit  or  entertain  fuch  a  thought. 

Gentlemen,  another  obfervation  arifes  upon  this  evidence  oi" 
M*Ewen — he  is  a  Scotchman,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  Scotch. 
Convention.  You  have  heard  from  his  evidence  what  he  thinks 
of  the  Scotch  Convention ;  ajid  I  think  we  have  reafon  to  fay, 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  gave  his  evidence,  that  you  receive 
from  him  his  real  fcntiments  upon  all  the  fubje6ts  upon  which  he 
was  queftioned,  and  a  true  relcuion  of  all  the  fa6ls  upon  which 
he  was  queftloned.  Was  there  any  difficulty  in  getting  from 
him  this  account  of  Watt  ?  Does  not  he  anfv/cr  immediately  on 
being  afkedi  ]3oes  not  he  communicate  the  whole  flory  ?  Does 
not  he  exprefs  his  own  abhorrence  of  it?  And,  I  believe,  he 
came  voluntarily  to  give  this  account;  I  know  not  the  con- 
trary—the contrary  is  n.ot  proved — the  contrary  does  not  appear 
in  this  cafe:  and  I  am  entitled,  as  Counfel  for  the  prifoner,  ta 
infifl-,  that  no  facfl:  exifls  which  is  not  proved.  The  witnefscame 
forward  in  the  ordinary  courfe,  and  therefore  I  am  entitled  to 
fuppofe,  I  am  entitled  to  ftate  as  a  fict,  upon  which  you  will  have 
to  reafon  when  you  come  to  confider  what  verdi6t  you  will  give^ 
that  no  compulfory  means  v/ere  ufed  to  bring  this  witnefs  to  tiie 
bar;  not  that  it  is  material,  but  I  have  a  right  to  ftate  it.  Does 
not  he  readily  communicate  this  bufinefs  of  Watt  I  and,  furely, 
the  rell;  of  his  evidence  is  as  credible  as  that.  He  does  not  at- 
tempt to  hold  back  that  which  does  affect  the  prifoner  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown ;  why  ihould  he  be  fuppofed  to  hold  back  that 
which  makes  for  the  prifoner  in  his  defence  ?  He  tells  you — 
{and  here  I  am  anfvvering  that  part  of  the  cafe  which  implicates 
us  with  the  g-uilt  of  thofe  in  Edinburgh)— he  tells  you,  there 
was  no  idea  to  encroach  upon  the  authority  of  King  or  Lords  j 
thv^re  was  no  idea  to  ufurp  iuprem:?  authority — none  to  afTume  the 
iuncl:ions  of  Parliament— no  notion  of  force— nothing  was  to 
be  doiie  by  force  j  and.  the  very  ni^ht  of  the  dilperiion,   they 
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were  to  confider  of  a  petition,  either  to  the  Parliament  or  to  the; 
King.  Then  what  does  it  amount  to  ?  If  this  is  the  cafe,*  what 
becomes  of  the  charge  againft  the  prifoner,  if  in  all  this  huge 
field  you  cannot  prove  any  defign  to  depofe  the  King  by  force  ? 
What  becomes  of  the  charge  againft  Mr.  Hardy,  that  he,  with 
others,  confpired  to  call  a  Convention ;  which  Convention,  when 
called,  was  to  adl  by  force  of  arms  againft  the  government  of  the 
country,  and  to  depofe  the  King  ? 

Gentlemen,  I  nhferve,  and  I  dare  fay  the  fa6ls  will  be  obferved 
upon  by  Mr.  Solicitor  General,  in  reply,  that  all  the  witnelTes 
v/ho  were  queftioned  to  this  circumftance  were  afked,  whether 
they  thought  certain  refolutions  fhewn  to  them  v/ere  peaceable 
and  order]3^  Some  had  feen  them,  and  fome  had  not.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  their  opinion  on  the  point.  Whether  thofe 
refolutions  were  peaceable  and  orderly,  is  not  the  queftion  in  this 
cafe.  The  queftion  is  not,  whether  thefe  people  have  come  to 
peaceable  and  orderly  refolutions,  but  the  queftion  is,  whether 
they  have  committed  an  overt  aft,  the  dire6l  objeft  of  which 
was  to  depofe  the  King,  and  the  ultimate  objeft  of  which  was  to 
compafs  and  bring  about  his  death :  and  it  is  very  hard  on  the 
prifoner  if  duft  is  to  be  thrown  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jury,  to  fix 
their  attention  upon  fa£l:s  which  do  not  amount  to  high  treafon  ; 
(and  if  feparately  they  do  not  amount  to  high  treafon,  all  taken 
together  cannot))~-to  prevent  them  from  looicing  at  that  which 
is  the  alone  circumftance  for  their  confideration,  the  alone  objeft 
of  their  enquiry— Whi^ther  he  did  mean  to  depofe  the  King  when 
he  called  tne  Conventipiij  wliether  he  did  aiTemble  this  Conven- 
tion which  V72S  to  acl  by  force  of  arms,  againft  the  government 
of  the  country,  and  to  depole  the  King  ?  it  matters  not  whether 
this  report  is  fail  of  libels  j  the  queftion  for  your  confideration  is. 
Whether  th:y  have -been  guilty  of  high  treafon?  Whether  the 
calling  together. of  this  Convention  was  for  depofmg  the  King  ? 
And  when  we  afk  of  every  one  of  the  \vitnefies  that  are  called 
for  the  Crown,  whether  they  had  any  fuch  intention,  and  when 
they  tell  you  in  plain  diredl  and  exprefs  terms  that  they  had  no 
fugh  intention,  and  when  they  tell  you  wliat  their  intentions 
were  ;  that  they  were  peaceable ;  that  their  intentions  \\'ere  to 
produce  a  parliamentary  reform,  by  calling  this  Convention  to 
produce  it  peaceably  ;  you  are  not  afterwards,  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  all  thofe  afts,  no  one  of  Which  amounts  to  high  treafon, 
and  the  prifoner  is  not  to  be  told  that  you  are  to  find  him  guilty 
of  high  treafon,  becaufe  you  don't  like  his  politics ;  that  is  not, 
thank.  God,  the  way  in  vvliich  pcrfor:s  are  tried  in  this  country. 
You  are  to  iceep  your  eye  on  the  L-Cl  ;  you  are  not  enquiring 
whether  he  is  obnoxious  to  this  or  that  fet  of  me:i ;  you  are  to 
enquire  whether  he  committed  the  act ;  whether  this  meeting 
that  he  held  for  the  purpofe  of  calling  tins  Convention  was  meant 
and  dircdle.l  inimidiately  to  the  depofitioa   of   the  King,  and 
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itltimately  to  his  death  j  and  if  you  do  not  find  that,  you  cannot 
lind  the  prifoner  guilty. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  already  obferved  to  you  upon  the  miferable 
cafe  that  was  made  on  the  fubje6l  of  arms,  mufquets,  and  pikes, 
and  yet,  Gentlemen,  I  am  perfectly  perfuaded,  that  that  part  of 
the  cafe  would  never  have  been  laid  before  you,  if  thofe  who 
conduct:  this  profecution  had  not  entertained  a  firm  and  certain 
opinion,  that  without  it  they  could  do  nothing :  fuch  evidence 
weakens  a  ftrong  caufe — it  is  of  a  nature  to  add  nothing  to  the 
ftrength  of  a  caufe  that  can  ftand  by  itfelf.  But  we  know,  that 
when  a  cafe  is  not  fufficient  to  fix  the  charge  on  the  prifoner, 
without  which  there  muft  be  a  verdi6t  of  acquittal,  we  know 
very  well,  that  any  thing  is  attempted.  I  fpeak  particularly  of 
the  attempt  to  fix  him  with  what  Watt  has  done.  I  am  fure  it 
would  never  have  been  attempted.  One's  mind  revolts  fo  much 
at  it,  that  I  am  fure  it  would  never  have  been  attempted  but  for 
that  purpofe — if  it  had  not  been  thought  neceffary  for  the  fup- 
port  of  this  caufe.  I  told  you  before,  that  I  have  the  beft  autho- 
rity for  faying  that  the  delegates  who  were  tried  in  Scotland, 
none  in  the  leaft,  except  Watt  and  Downie,  had  been!  guilty  of 
high  treafon— I  have  the  authority  of  them  who  profecuted  them, 
and  the  Judges  who  tried  them,  becaufe  the  Judges  have  tried 
them  only  for  a  mifdemeanour;  and  if  they  were  guilty  of  high 
treafon,  if  they  were  known  to  be  guilty  of  high  treafon,  and 
they  tried  them  for  a  mifdemeanour,  it  was  not  humanity  fo  to 
profecute.  True  humanity  fhould  be  fhewn  to  the  innocent,  and 
not  to  the  guilty — the  guilty  ftiould  be  punifhed  up  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  crimes.  But,  if  thefe  men  were  guilty  of  high 
treafon,  were  known  to  be  guilty  of  high  treafon,  and  yet  were 
profecuted  for  mifdemeanours,  that  profecution  becomes  a  fnare 
to  others ;  it  holds  out  tD  them,  that  afts  of  this  fort  are  not  high 
treafon;  it  waits  for  their  going  on  till  they  have  accompliflied 
that— perhaps,  till  the  net  is  thrown  over  them — till  they  have  , 
accomplifhed  that  which,  in  the  judgement  of  thofe  who  profe- 
cuted for  mifdemeanours,.  in  the  judgement  of  the  Judges  of 
Scotland,  was  not  high  treafon — then  the  net  is  throwii  over 
them,  and  they  are  told  that  is  not  a  trap  laid  for  them — you 
muft  take  the  law  as  it  is — we  thought  if  we  puniflied  them  as 
traitors,  you  would  not  have  gone  on,  and  it  is  nothing  to  you 
how  we  proceeded  againft  other  men— we  will  proceed  againft 
you  as  the  law  is,  we  v/ill  proceed  againft  you  for  high  treafon— 
it  is  no  matter  how  we  charged  them.  Gentlemen,  this  is  not 
humanity— humanity  ihould  have  been  (hewn  to  thofe  who  have 
not  been  guilty ,of  crimes,  and  not  to  thofe  who  have.  Thcfe 
people  that  had  been  guilty  of  high  treafon  fhould  have  been 
punifhed  as  traitors,  and  not  a  trap  be  laid  to  bring  others  into 
the  fnare.  I  do  not  fay,  Gentlemen,  that  this  was  the  condutil 
either  of  the  profecutors  of  thefe  delegates  in  Scotland,  or  of  the 
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Judges  who  tried  them;  but  I  fay,  and  have  a  rio;ht  to  fay,  I  am 
entitled,  by  their  conducl,  to  a/Tert  this— they  did  not  beheve 
them  to  be  guilty  of  high  treafon,  and  therefore  they  profecuted 
them  only  for  mifdemeanours. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  have  llated  to  you  the  ground  upon 
which  this  profecution  is  founded — it  is  conipaffing  the  King's 
death.  I  have  ftated  to  you  that  which  I  beg  you  always  to  hold 
in  your  minds— that  the  ground  of  the  profecution  is,  that  the 
prifoner  called  this  Convention  for  the  purpofe  of  depofing  the 
King.  I  liave  flated  to  you,  that  none  of  thofe  ads  ftated  in  the 
volume  of  written  evidence  laid  before  you  amount  to  proof  of 
that  fa6l— I  fhould  have  ftated  before  to  you,  it  was  an  omiifion, 
but  I  will  now  ftate  to  you  what  I  apprehend  to  be  the  overt 
aft  charged  in  this  indiftment,  and  is  attempted  to  fix  this  crime 
of  high  treafon — it  is  the  refolution  to  call  a  Convention.  Now, 
XjentJemen,  I  will  ftate  to  you,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  hear  the 
language  of  that  refolution,  as  ultimately  agreed  to — "  That  it 
appears  to  this  Committee  very  defirablc,  that  a  convention  or 
general  meeting  of  the  friends  of  liberty  iliould  be  called,  for  the 
purpofe  of  taking  into  confideration  the  proper  methods  for  ob- 
taining a  full  and  fair  reprefentaticn  of  the  people."  That  is 
the  overt  a£t  with  which  the  prifoner  is  charged-^-the  coming 
to  that  refolution.  Why  then.  Gentlemen,  the  profefTed  and 
avowed  obje6l  of  this  Convention,  by  thofe  who  refolved  it 
ihould  be  called,  xv^is  not  that  it  ftiould  aft ;  was  not  that  it 
ihould  do  any  thing;  not  that  it  fhould  take  arms  into  its  hands; 
not  that  it  fhould  entertain  others  who  had  arms  in  theii-  hands, 
but  merely  that  it  fhould  take  into  confideration  the  proper 
method  and  beft  means  to  obtain  a  reform  in  Parliament ;  to  ob- 
tain a  full  and  fair  reprefentation  of  the  people.  This  is  our 
•language,  and  this  is  the  language  throughout  all  their  refolu- 
tions ;  and  I  infift  there  is  no  direft  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  which  fhev/s  this  to  be  a  mere  pretext,  and  I  fhall  come 
prefently  to  that ;  at  prefent,  I  am  oJily  ftating  how  the  Counfel 
for  tlie  Crown  have  made  our  their  cafe.  On  this  part  of  the 
cafe  you  muft  believe,  before  you  can  convift  the  prifoner,  not. 
only  that  force  was  intended,  but  you  rnuft  believe  that  this 
Convention  was  to  ufe  that  force ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumftance,  there  is  not  a  fingle  tittle  of  evidence  which  unites 
^he  projeft  of  the  Convention  with  any  thing  of  arms,  that  coji- 
ne6ts  them,  that  brings  them  at  all  together :  they  had  fpies 
upon  all  their  proceedmgs;  all  their  meetings  were  watched; 
there  were  fpies  over  every  member  of  the  fociety,  when  in  the 
ibciety,  and,  probably,  at  many  other  times  there  was  a  man  at 
his  elbow,  who  would  give  an  account  of  what  pail'ed ;  and  yet, 
not  a  lingle  cxpreiiion  is  to  be  found  in  ail  the  written  evidence, 
or  a  word  that  has  dropped  from  any  man's  mouth,  that  connec'ts 
the  calling  of  a  Convention  with  any  force 3  and  ualeis  you  con- 
nect 
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j)fJl  the  two  together,  you  cannot  find  the  prifoner  guilty  on  this 
indictment.  There  is  not  evidence,  without  the  arms,  nor  any 
thing  Hke  evidence,  and  there  is  not  evidence  with  it.  There 
would  be  hardly  any  evidence  for  your  confideration  if  it  was  not 
for  the  parole  evidence  of  arms— whether  thefe  men  did  or  did 
not  intend  to  a(5t  by  force ;  and  you  n\ui\  believe  men's  words  as 
they  are  fpolcen,  unlefs  the  contrary  be  dire;^tly  proved. 

But,  Gentlemen,  when  the  Crown  has  given  in  evidence  this 
bufinefs  of  arms,  they  tell  you,  and  I  am  entitled  to  afTume  it, 
that  the  force  thefe  men,  the  Convention,  meant  to  ufe,  was  that 
force.     If  there  was  any  other,  they  would  fhew  it.     If  they 
meant  not  to  ufe  that  force,  they  meant  to  ufe  none,  and  the 
conclufion  would  follow.     The  Crown  knows  all  that  was  done. 
The  queftion  is,  whether  the  Convention  meant  to  ufe  force : 
this   is  the  force  that  they  meant  to  ufe,  if  they  meant  to  ufe 
any;  therefore,  if  they  do  not  prove  that  they  meant  to  ufe  this 
force,  they  do  not  prove  that  they  meant  to  ufe  any.     Their  cafe 
would  have  been  much  ftronger  in  that  part  of  it,  if  they  had 
not  called  this  evidence,  becaufe  you  would  have   been  told  that 
a  great  deal  of  this:  fort  had  been  done,  though  they  had  not 
proved  it — that  you  were  to  prefumc,  that  a  great  deal  of  this 
fort  had  been  done.     But  they  have  taken  upon  themfelves  to 
lliew  you  what  that  force  was  that  this  Convention  was  to  ufe, 
and  they  have  put  it  upon  the  mufquets,  and  the  pikes,  and  the 
knives.     I  hope  I  have  difpofed  of  that  already.     But,  fuppofing 
there  is  any  thino;  in  this  proof  of  pikes,  mufquets,  and  knives, 
yet  there  is  no  evidence  connecftlng  it  with  the  Convention;  and 
li'  it  had  been  the  project  of  thefe  people,  that  this  force  fhould 
be  uled  by  this  Convention,  that  they  meant  to  ufe  it,  it  is  ut- 
terly impoflible  but  the  Crown  fhould  have  known  it,  becaufe 
they    have  had    fpies  every  where ;    for   you  fee,    Gentlemen, 
when  we  call  a  witnefs,  they  know  him  a  great  deal  better  than 
we  do:  they  have  had  a  man  in  every  fociety  in  London.    When 
a  Mr.  Stevens  is  called,  they  know  whether  it  is  a  Mr.  Stevens 
of  Rathbone  Place,  or  Mr.  Stevens  of  the  Minories:  they  knev/ 
them  all;  they  have  had  watchers  at  their  elbow;  they  have  been 
vigilant,  and  they  are  to  be  commended  for   that.     But  ftill  it 
fortifies  my  argument  that    they  knew  all  that  is  in  this  cafe, 
which  helps  my  prefumption;  that  all  that  exiils  has  been  brought 
forward  by  them.     You  have  nothing  elle  to  form  your  judge- 
ment from  but  what  they  have  laid  before  you;  they  have  laid 
before  you  all  the  evidence  relative  to  arms,  and  they  have  laid 
nothing  before  you  to  fhew  that  thefe  arms  were  connedted  with 
the  Convention — to  (hew  that  thefe  arms  ever  were  ufed  by  the 
Convention,  or  that  it  was  ever  in  their  contemplation  that  they 
Ihould  be  fo  ufed,  for  if  it  had,  there  are  men  who  talk  of  what 
they  mean,  and  if  it  had  been  in  their  contemplation,  it  would 
have  beeu  known  to  the  officers  of  the  Crown.     When  I  fay 
3  B  2  they 
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they  talk  what  they  mean,  give  me  leave  to  make  an  obferva- 
tion  which  may  be  out  of  place-— how  public  every  thing  has 
been  done  which  has  been  done  by  them :  there  is  hardly  a 
fmgle  aft  which  is  now  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime;  hardly 
their  a6ls,  taken  altogether,  and  wove  up  in  this  intricate  web 
that  is  fpread  before  you,  and  endeavoured  to  be  brought  upon 
the  prifoner,  there  is  hardly  one  of  thefe  acts  that  he,  and  thofe 
with  whom  he  afted,  have  not  publicly  and  openly  avowed  in 
the  face  of  day.  It  may  be  faid  that  this  adds  to  the  crime ;  that 
if  they  are  Ulegal,  it  adds  to  their  illegality,  and  the  publicity 
of  it  adds  impudence  to  it.  I  admit  it  does;  but  it  does  not  make 
them  high  treafon  ;  and  I  will  tell  you  what  it  fhews— that  the 
object  which  thefe  men  profelTed  was  their  real  obje6t;  it  fliews, 
that  they  acSted  bona  fide  ;  if  they  were  illegal,  it  fhews  that  what 
they  were  about  they  thought  they  had  a  right  to  be  about;  that 
though  they  might  be  wrong,  that  though  they  might  be  illegal, 
they  thought  they  were  acting  legally,  otherwife  they  would 
never  have  fubmitted  to  Courts  of  Juftice  thofe  adls  now  com- 
plained of  as  conftituting  an  a6t  of  high  treafon. 

Gentlemen,  hitherto  I  have  only  obferved  to  you,  upon  the 
evidence  that  has  been  produced  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  From 
every  evidence  produced  againft  us,  you  have  heard,  firft,  from 
the  language  of  our  refoultions  that  have  been  produced  againft 
us,  that  our  object  was  parliamentary  reform—in  the  next  place, 
they  fay,  that  language  may  have  been  pretended ;  it  may  have 
covered  a  different  defign.  You  have  it  upon  oath,  that  it  was 
the  defign  of  thofe  people  with  whom  they  fay  we  are  connected, 
for  every  witnefs  has  fworn  to  you,  that  their  objects  were 
peaceable.  This  is  the  evidence  of  the  Crown.  Now  we  have 
fupportcd  this  by  evidence  of  our  own :  we  have  added  to  the 
number  of  witnefTes  which  the  Crown  called,  and  who  gave  an 
account  of  what  were  the  motives  of  thefe  focieties — to  fhew 
what  was  their  end,  and  what  were  the  means  by  which  they  in- 
tended to  effe6l  that  end.  Every  one  of  thefe  witneiTes,  called 
to  you  one  after  another,  has  agreed  in  faying,  that  their  end  was 
a  parliamentary  reform;  and,  that  though  to  accomplifh  that  end 
they  meant  to  call  this  Convention,  yet  it  never  entered  into  their 
minds  to  conceive  that  this  Conveation  was  to  acfl  by  force;  on 
the  contrary,  il  was  to  colle6t  the  voice  of  the  country,  and 
when  the  voice  of  the  country  was  collected  by  that  Convention, 
it  was  to  be  carried  by  the  fame  organ  to  the  Houfe  of  Parlia- 
ment, which,  it  was  fuppofed,  would  liften  to  it. 

Gentlemen,  it  would  be  idle  in  me,  it  would  be  cruel  towards 
you,  to  enter  more  particularly  into  the  evidence.  I  think  I  have 
itated  to  you  what  is  the  general  effect  of  the  evidence  of  every 
witnefs  that  has  been  called  to  you  ;  but,  1  think,  there  were 
two  called  at  laft,  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Frarxis,  who  fpeak  more 
particularly  to  this  fudt,  and  more  particularly  defervc  your  con- 
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fideration,  becaufc  they  fhew,  mc^  decidedly,    that  the  ol-)je<ft 
which  the  prifoner  at  the  bar  has  profefled,  was  his  real  objedh 

You  recollecfl:  the  time  when  there  was  an  alarm  in  the  king- 
dom, when  the  Parliament  was  called,  and  the  militia  embodied 
in  an  extraordinary  way.  The  ground  for  calling  it  was,  that 
there  were  difturbances  and  infurrcdions  in  the  kingdom  :  there 
were  fome  gentlemen  who  thought  there  did  not  at  that  time 
exift  thofe  difturbances,  ^nd,  accordingly,  difputed  the  real  ex- 
iftence  of  them,  and  there  v/as  an  enquiry  inftituted.  On  that 
cccafion  Mr.  Hardy  attended  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  he  ftates  to  you, 
that  Mr.  Hardy  wiflied  the  Committee  to  be  appointed,  and  an 
enquiry  to  be  made ;  and  he  was  ready  to  have  laid  before  Mr. 
Sheridan,  to  have  been  called  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and 
to  have  been  obliged  to  have  given  an  account  of  every  thing  he 
knew  about  the  bufmefs.  He  ftated,  that  the  focieties  had  been 
ill-treated;  that  they  had  met  at  public-houfes ;  that  the  piibli- 
cans  were  fearful  of  lofuig  their  licences,  and  had  refufed  their 
coming  in;  that  he  had  given  Mr.  Sheridan  all  the  alfiftancc 
in  his  power,  and  had  given  him  all  the  houfes  they  met  at;  that 
he  wifhed  the  enquiry  to  be  inftituted,  in  order  that  he  and  all 
connedled  with  him  might  have  an  opportunity  of  fhewing  to 
the  public,  what  their  real  views  were.  He  was  ready  to  lay 
before  them  all  his  papers — all  his  doc^^nents,  relative  to  the  in- 
ftitution  and  progrefs  of  this  fociety :  that  feems  to  me  to  furni/h 
exceedingly  ftrong  proof,  that  Mr.  Hardy  was  a<5ling  bona  fde^ 
that  he  had  then  no  criminal  intent  in  his  mind,  nor  thofe  whoi 
afted  with  him;  if  he  had,  he  would  have  wifhed  to  have  had 
the  enquiry  fupprefled :  but,  inftead  of  that,  he  comes  forward, 
and  is  ready  to  give  every  afliftance  in  his  power  towards  profc- 
cuting  it. 

Gentlemen,  the  next  perfon  called  is  Mr.  Francis.  He  fays, 
Mr.  Hardy  attended  him,  wifhing  him  to  prefent  a  petition  to  pafs 
a  bill  for  annual  Parliaments  and  univerfal  fuffragc.  Mr.  Hardy 
attended  him  with  others,  and  he  fays,  Mr.  Hardy  ftruck  him 
particularly  by  his  deportment  as  a  reafonable  and  quiet  man. 
Mr.  Sheridan,  likewife,  gave  that  tellimony  to  his  charailer;  he 
fays,  he  remarked  him  for  his  peaceable  and  decent  deportment. 
They  came  to  defire  him  to  prefent  their  petition  ;  he  converfed 
with  them,  and  he  told  him  what  they  have  always  faid,  and 
what  they  do  now  fay,  notwithitanding  this  profecution  againft 
them,  that  they  learned  their  principles  from  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, and  they  were  convinced  by  his  arguments ;  and  I  am 
afraid,  that  they  ftill  hold  thefe  opinions  which  they  firlt  enter- 
tained, following  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  principles  and  tenets, 
I  hope  it  is  no  reflection  upon  any  man  not  to  hold  thofe  prin- 
ciples, for  i  do  not  myfelf ;  but,  furely,  it  is  an  excufe  to  fuch  a 
man  as  Mfo  Hardy  to  entertain  fuch  principles,  when  the  Duke 
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of    Richmond    entertained    them   and   publifhed   them    to    the 
world. 

Gentlemen,  they  adhered  to  their  objecft,  Mr.  Francis  fays,  of 
univerfal  fufFrage.  He  reprefented  to  them,  that  that  was  not 
the  i.'fual  form  of  a  petition;  that  they  had  better  leave  it  open  to 
the  wifdom  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  what  fort  of  a  reform 
they  would  adopt :  they  were  ready  to  prefent  their  petition  in 
the  common  form,  but  llill  they  adhered  to  their  principles— that 
the  petition,  be  it  prefented  in  what  form  it  might,  was  for  uni- 
verfal fuffrage  and  annual  Parliaments.  Surely,  this  muft  (hew 
you  mofl  decidedly,  that  the  real  opinion  of  this  man  is,  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  obtain  annual  Parliaments  and  univerfal 
fuffrage ;  and  that  was  the  object,  that  was  the  only  objedt  which 
he  really  and  bona  fJe  purfued. 

But,  Gentlemen,  thofe  who  conduct  this  profecution  wifh  to 
pe*-fuade  you,  that  there  is  more  in  it  than  what  lays  on  the 
furhicc;  they  wiih  to  perfuade  you,  that  thefe  men  have  not 
atSlcd  honeflly  j  that  they  have  not  acted  bona  fide ;  that  the  end 
which  they  have  held  out  as  th^eir  objecl  was  not  the  real  one: 
tliey  would  perfuade  you,  that  the  means  of  obtaining  this  objetfl 
is  a  mere  pretence,  and  that  there  is  no  colour  for  infifting  that 
thefe  were  the  real  opinions.  Now  let  us  examine  that  a  little  ; 
let  us  fee  what  grounds  they  have  for  maintaining  their  real 
opinions ;  let  us  lee,  if  there  are  any  reafons  to  conclude  from 
their  conduct,  that  thef^  aie  their  real  opinions.  The  propo- 
firion  of  thefe  men  is  this  :  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  is  cor- 
rupt— that  that  corruption  proceeds  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  nation  is  reprefented,  and  by  the  long  duration  of  Parlia- 
ments :  they  think  it  might  be  correiPced  by  annual  Parliaments 
and  univerfal  fufFrage  ;  they  think  the  Houfe  will  not  grant  them 
the  redrefs  they  ■&.\k  by  petition,  becaufe  it  has  been  refufed ;  thty  ' 
think  that  the  majority  of  the  people  (I  do  not  fay  they  are 
right)  a.e  on  the"ir  fide:  they  fay,  they  wifh  to  colled  the 
fenfe  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  and  therefore  propofe  a  Con- 
vention of  Delegates  to  be  called,  to  colle6l  that  opinion,  and, 
if  it  appears  what  they  think  it  is,  to  ^convey  that  opinion  to 
Parliament.  This,  they  fay,  is  mere  pretext  \  now  let  u.s  exa- 
mine it  in  its  parts. 

Gentlemen,  the  firft  propofition  is,  that  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons is  corrupt.  I  do  not  fay  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  is 
corrupt,  but  I  am  examining  whether  Mr.  Hardy  has  faid  fo,  who 
pins  his  faith  upon  the  IJuke  of  Richmond.  What  fays  the  - 
J3uke  upon  that  fubjed  ?  He  fays,  "  The  lefi'er  reform  has  beea 
attempted  with  every  poffible  advantage  in  its  favour ;  not  only 
from  the  zealous  fuppurt  of  the  advocates  for  a  more  elfedlual 
one,  but  from  the  alliltance  of  men  of  great  weight,  both  in  and  j 
out  of  power.     But  with  all  thefe  temperaments  aiiJ  helps  it  has 
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failed.  Not  one  profelyte  has  been  gained  from  corruption,  nor 
has  the  lead  ray  of  hope  been  held  out  from  any  quarter,  that  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  was  inclhied  to  adopt  any  other  mode  of  re- 
form." Then  it  is  not  firft  a  fuggcftion  of  Mr.  Hardy  and  his 
friends,  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was  corrupt,  and  that  this 
was  the  means  by  which  he  propofes  a  remedy;  but  the  Duke  ot 
Richmond,  his  great  prototype,  the  man  svhofe  precept  he  has 
followed,  and  whofe  difciple  he  is,  he  tells  him,  in  exprefs 
terms,  the  Houfe  of  Commons  is  corrupt,  and  that  corruption 
proceeds  from  the  people  not  being  properly  reprcfehted  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  and  propofes  this  means  of  redrefs.  The 
remedy,  then,  that  is  to  be  applied  is  annual  Parliaments  and 
univerfal  fufFrage.— What  does  the  Duke  of  Richmond  fay  upon 
that  fubje6l  ?  He  fays,  "  I  am  more  and  more  convinced,  from 
every  day's  experience,  that  the  refl:oring  the  right  of  voting 
univerfully  to  every  man,  not  incapacitated  by  nature  for  want 
of  reafon,  or  by  law  for  the  commiflion  of  crimes,  together  with 
annual  elections,  is  the  only  reform  that  can  be  efFeclual  and 
permanent.  I  am  further  convinced  that  it  is  the  only  reform 
that  is  praiff  icable.  All  other  plans  that  are  of  a  palliative  nature 
have  been  found  infufficient  to  intereft  and  animate  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  from  whole  earneftnefs  alone  any  reform  can  be 
expe6ted.  A  long  exclufion  from  any  fhare  in  the  legiHature  of 
their  country,  has  rendered  the  great  mafs  of  the  people  in- 
different whether  the  monopoly  that  fubfifts  continues  in  the 
hands  of  a  more  or  lefs  extended  compajiy,  or  whether  it  is 
divided  by  them  into  ihares,  of  fomewhat  more  or  lefs  ja.n:  pro- 
portions. The  public  feels  itfelf  unconcerned  in  thefe  contelis, 
except  as  to  the  oppreiTions  it  endures,  which  it  knows  muft 
continue  (o  long  as  the  people  remain  deprived  of  all  controul 
over  their  Reprefcntatives. 

"  What  I  call  for  is  not  conveniency,  but  right.  Let  us  then 
but  determ.ine  to  asR:  on  this  broad  prmciple  of  giving  to  every 
man  his  own,  and  we  iliail  immediately  get  rid  of  all  the  per- 
plexities to  which  the  narrow  notions  of  partiality  and  exclullan 
muft  ever  be  fubjedt," — Now  it  is  objedted  to  Mr.  Hardy  that 
this  idea  of  corruption  in  the  Houfe  ot  Commons,  that  this  idea 
that  the  caufe  of  that  corruption  may  be  remedied  by  univerlal 
fuffrage  and  annual  Parliaments,  is  all  pretext :  what  reafon  caa 
there  be  to  fay  that  it  is  pretext  ?  What  colour  is  there  for  laying 
that,  when  you  have  it  over  and  over  again,  that  Mr.  Hardy 
abides  by  the  plan  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond ;  that  that  is  the 
only  obje6t  he  wilhes  to  be  carried  into  execution,  and  that 
which  he  profefTes  in  all  thefe  refolutions  to  be  his  objedl:,  is 
that  v/hich  appears  in  terms  to  be  the  objeiSl  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  which,  by  a  publication  to  the  people  of  England^ 
tie  recommends  to  be  adopted  ?  Therefore,  Gentlemen,  we  have 
got  this  length,  that  the  corruptiou  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  is 
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not  a  thought  of  Mr,  Hardy's  ;  that  the  caufe  of  that  corruption 
is  not  a  thought  of  Mr.  Hardy's;  that  the  means  hv  which  that 
corruption  might  be  remedied  is  not  a  thought  of  Mr.  Hardy's  : 
they  are  all  the  thoughts  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  fupported 
by  thofe  reafons  which  you  heard  read  when  his  Grace  was  in 
Court.  I  have  ftated  to  you  what  v/as  thought  the  immediate 
means  to  remedy  all  thefe  evils — annual  Parliaments  and  uni- 
verfal  fuffrage. 

The  next  thing  is  the  means  to  obtain  that.  How  is  that  to 
be  brought  about?  (That  is  faid  to  be  a  pretext  too.)  Mr. 
Hardy  thinks  this  may  be  brought  about  by  a  convention  of  the 
people,  afTembling  to  take  the  public  opinion.  What  fays  the 
Duke  upon  that  fubjedl  ?  He  fays,  "  The  weight  of  corrup- 
tion has  cruined  this  more  gentle,  (fpeaking  qf  a  lefTer  reform,) 
as  it  would  have  defeated  any  more  efficacious  plan  in  the  fame 
circumftances.  From  that  quarter,  therefore,  I  have  nothing  to 
hope.     It  is  from  the  people  at  large  that  I  expert  any  good." 

Well  then,  when  fuch  a  man  as  the  Duke  of  Richmond  tells 
them.  Parliament  has  been  petitioned  fo  often  to  no  purpofe,  and 
tells  the  public  that  if  Parliament  is  petitioned  they  will  not 
grant  it,  and  tells  them  that  it  is  from  the  people  at  large  alone 
he  expeds  it  will  be  granted — what  was  the  niildeft  fenfe  the 
man  at  the  bar  could  put  upon  thefe  words  ?  Was  it  not  this  ? 
From  the  people  at  large  the  Duke  of  Richmond  expe£ls  this 
reform ;  he  does  not  exped  it  from  Parliament ;  he  knows  the 
Parliament  will  not  grant  it ;  but  he  expeils  it,  and  if  he  ex- 
pecPcs  it,  furcly  it  may  be  lawfully  expeded  from  the  people  at 
large ;  furely,'  I  think  the  moil  rational,  the  moft  peaceable,  the 
mofl  conllitutional  conlhudtion  that  can  be  put  upon  that  ex- 
preffion  is,  that  it  is  to  be  expected  from  the  fenfe  of  the  people 
at  large  fpeaking  to  the  Houie  of  Commons.  What  the  Duke 
of  Richiiioiid  meant  Vv'as  this,  not  acting  by  force  molt  unquef- 
tionably,  but  that  he  expe6ted  this  from  the  people  at  large, 
hoping  they  would  declare  what  their  public  wifhes  were,  and 
that  their  public  wiflies  commuilicated  to  the  .Houfe  of  Commons 
would  produce  the  reform  he  wiihed  to  be  produced. 

Gentlemen,  1  think  this  is  fair  reafoning ;  I  think  that  muft 
be  the  conftrudion  that  you  will  put  upon  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's words.  It  cannotbe  faid  that  a  n-ian  with  (o  enlightened 
a  mind  as  the  noble  Duke  poilefles,  th^it  he  meant  to  incite  the 
people  to  arms  by  this  letter  to  Colonel  Sharman;  that  he  meant 
to  excite  the  people  to  take  up  arms  againil  their  government, 
and  to  enforce  that  which  might  have  ended  in  the  deftruclion 
of  that  government  in  which  he  had  fo  much  at  flake.  It  muft 
be  underftood,  that  he  meant,  by  the  people  at  large,  their  opi- 
nions being  collected ;  and  thofe  opinions  being  communicated 
tQ  the  legillature,  v/ould  produce  the  etfe6t  which  he  vvifhed. 
Wiuit  then  has  been  the  coaduvSl  of  the  prifoner,   teftift^^d  by 
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every  part  of  the  evidence  in  this  caufe  ? — That  he  uniformly 
aited  upon  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan;  that  he  wifhed  that 
to  be  efte(?ted  which  the  Duke  of  Richmond  meant  to  be  ef- 
fe(fi:ed,  and  that  he  wifhed  it  to  be  effeded  by  the  fame  means. 
Then  it  would  be  monftrous  in  you  to  conftrue  thefe  a6ls  and 
refolutions  of  thefe  people  in  the  way  that  you  are  defired  on  the 
part  of  the  Crov/n ;  it  would  be  monftrous  for  to  fay  that  he 
meant  any  thing  further.  Is  it  not  poiTible  that  he,  by  all  thefe 
things  which  have  been  given  in  evidence — is  it  not  pofTible 
that  his  obje6l  fhould  have  been,  that  the  Convention  would  do 
that  which  I  have  ffcated — colletl  the  fenfe  of  the  people,  and 
communicate  it  to  Parliament  ?  I  only  afk  firfi:.  Is  it  not  pof- 
fjble?  If  it  be  poflible,  and  if  you  find  that  that  was  the  Duke 
of  Richmond's  plan,  and  that  this  man  has  uniformly  declared 
that  his  object  was  only  to  do  that  which  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
pointed  out  in  his  plan,  furely  you  will  not,  for  the  fake  of  fixing 
guilt  upon  him,  prefume  he  meant  more  than  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, but  rather  inclining  on  the  fide  of  innocence,  you  will 
•fay,  that  he  meant  what  the  Duke  of  Richmond  did  mean  ; 
that  he  meant  the  Convention  to  adl  as  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
laid  the  people  at  large  might  a(fl,  in  order  to  obtain  univerfal 
iuffrage ;  not  conveying  it  by  force  of  arms,  but  peaceably  to 
petition  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  a  principle,  I  think,  in  the  Englifh  law,  that 
when  the  a(5l  of  a  man  is  indifferent  or  doubtful,  you  will  rather 
attribute  it  to  an  innocent  than  a  guilty  motive ;  and  I  hope  too 
you  have  not  loll  fight  of  another  principle — that  if  the  a6ls  of 
a  man  be  indifferent,  and  there  be  evident  proofs  of  fome  having 
a  tendency  to  fhew  it  to  be  from  one  motive,  and  fome  having 
a  tendency  to  fhew  it  to  be  from  another,  I  hope  you  have  not 
loft  fight  of  this  principle — that  a  Jury  will  incline  to  think  of 
the  moft  innocent  one,  rather  than  the  guilty;  and  with  refpect 
tj  this  a6t,  the  calling  a  Convention,  that  it  muft  be  taken  to 
be  an  innocent  a6t.  You  have  heard  read  a  protcft  made  by 
feveral  learned  Peers  upon  a  motion  that  wa*  made  in  Parliament, 
in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  during  the  preffure  of  the  American  war, 
when  the  burdens  were  felt  heavily  by  the  fubjec^s.  Earl  Shel- 
burne  made  a  motion,  that  the  burdens  fhould  be  relieved  from 
the  fubjed:;  the  immediate  objedl  of  which  was,  that  a  Com- 
mittee ihould  be  called,  conlifting  of  neither  placemen  nor  pen- 
fioners,  to  enquire  what  unneceffary  expenditures,  penlions, 
and  places  exifted  ;  and  to  enquire  how  and  what  were  the  beft 
means  of  leiTejiing  them.  After  a  long  debate,  the  motion  was 
negatived,  but  thofe  v/ho  were  in  the  minority,  if  they  were 
weighed,  not  by  num.ber,  but  by  quality,  would  be  called  the 
majority.  At  their  head  was  the  great  and  venerable  Eai-1 
Camden,  as  great  a  conllitutional  lawyer  as  any,  and  a  firm  ilip- 
porter  of  the  conlHtution ;  fome  now  at^ting  iu  adminiilratioji. 
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the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  Fltzwilliam, 
the  Duke  of  Rutland,  the  Duke  of  Devonfiiire,  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,  Lord  Scarborough,  and,  true  to  his  old  principles, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond.  They  were  in  the  minority.  The 
motion  was  negatived,  but  they  protefted  againft  the  negative. 
They  aflign  their  reafons  for  publifhing  it— they  wiftied  to  hand 
down  to  pofterity  their  reafons  for  thinking  that  that  Committee 
ought  to  have  been  inftituted,  and  that  that  enquiry  fhould  be 
fet  on  foot;  and  the  fourth  reafon  they  give  is  this—"  We  are 
further  impelled  to  imprefs  this  motion,  becaufe  the  obje61:  of  it 
has  been  feconded  and  called  for  by  a  confiderable  majority  of 
the  people,  who  are  aflbciated  for  this  purpofe,  and  feem  deter- 
mined to  purfue  it  by  every  legal  and  conftitutional  method  that 
can  be  devifed  for  its  fuccefs."  There  you  have  Lord  Camden's 
authority,  that  the  people  may  legally  and  conftitutionally  afTo- 
ciate  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  an  end  which  appears  to  them 

to  be  a  legal  and  conftitutional  one ;  and  then  they  go  on 

"  And  however  fome  may  affeft  to  be  alarmed,  as  if  fuch  aflb- 
ciations  tended  to  difturb  the  peace,  or  encroach  upon  the  dele- 
gated power  of  the  other  Houle,  we  are  perfuaded,  it  is  with  no 
other  view,  but  to  collect  the  fenfe  of  the  people,  and  to  inform 
the  whole  body  of  reprefcntatives  what  are  the  fentiments  of 
their  whole  body  of  conftituents."  Then  thefe  learned  and 
noble  Lords  alfert,  they  believe,  the  colle6i:ing  the  general  fenfe 
of  the  people  at  large  to  be  the  objeil  of  thefe  alibciations — 
they  believe,  that  the  object  of  thefe  aflbciations  is  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  v/hole  body  of  the  reprefcntatives  what  are  the  opi- 
nions of  the  whole  body  of  the  conftituents.  That  was  the  ob- 
jeft  of  the  man  who  {lands  at  your  bar^  that  was  the  objeiSt  of 
all  thofe  who  aded  with  him  :  they  meant  to  call  a  Convention 
of  Delegates  ;  not  an  aiTociation  of  the  whole  people,  but  of 
fomething  lefs  tumultuous  than  the  whole  body  of  the  people  at 
large — by  a  Convention  of  Delegates,  by  whofe  means  they 
might  colle6l  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  and  by  thewfame  organ  communicate  it  to  the  v/hole  body 
of  their  reprefcntatives.  They  go  on — "  And  if  it  be  aflced 
what  further  is  to  be  done  if  thefe  petitions  are  rejeded,  the  bell 
anfwer  is,  that  the  cafe  cannot  be  fuppofed ;  for  although  upon 
a  few  feparate  petitions  it  may  be  fairly  faid,  that  the  other  Houfe 
ought  not  to  be  decided  by  a  part  only  of  their  conftituents,  yet 
it  cannot  be  prefumed  that  they  will  aiR:  in  defiance  of  the 
united  wifhes  of  the  v/hole  people,  or  indeed  of  any  great  and 
notorious  majority." 

Then  here  I  get  another  ftcp :  feparate  petitions  had  been 
rejected,  and  petitions  might  be  rtjeclrted :  the  Houfc  of  Com- 
mons might  not  think  it  neceftary  to  accede  to  feparate  petitions; 
but  if  petitions  could  be  got  from  thefe  general  alibciations  of 
-the  people,  or  indetd  any  great  majority,  that  were  legal  and 
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conftitutlonal,  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Camden, 
ought  to  be  attended  to.  It  ought  to  have  its  weight — to  carry 
fo  much  weight  in  its  eftimation,  that  it  could  not  be  fuppofed 
that  To  wife  a^body  as  the  Houfe  of  Commons  could  not  yield 
to  it. 

Gentlemen,  is  that  illegal,  which  Lord  Camden,  that  great 
lawyer,  fays,  when  he  ftates  to  you,  that  fuch  an  application, 
fuch  petitions,  ought  to  be  attended  to  by  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons ?  Can  it  be  contended  that  fuch  ailbciations  are  illegal  ? 
Is  it  not  holding  out  to  the  public,  that  when  feparate  petitions 
are  rejected,  if  there  be  a  meafure  rejcvSled  that  is  thought  to 
conduce  to  the  public  good,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  pre- 
fent  colledlive  petitions,  as  a  public  body,  telling  them,  that  pe- 
titions fo  prefented  are  not  likely  to  be  rejected?  They  go  on, 
and  fay — "  It  is  admitted  that  they  have  a  power  to  vote  as  they 
think  fit,  but  it  is  not  pofTible  to  conceive  that  fo  wife  an  af- 
fembly  will  be  ever  rafh  enough  to  reie6l  fuch  petitions,  and  by 
that  means,  caufe  this  dangerous  queftion  to  be  broached  and 
agitated — whether  they  had  not  broke  their  truft.  The  voice 
of  the  people  will  certainly  be  complied  with— Minifters  may, 
as' they  feem  to  have  done  in  a  recent  inftance,  deprive  any  man 
of  what  he  holds  at  their  pleafure  for  prefuming  to  exercife  his 
undoubted  right  of  thinking  for  himfelf  upon  this  or  other  pub- 
lic fubjecfs  ;  but  it  will  not  be  wife  in  them  to  treat  thefe  aflb- 
ciations  with  contempt,  or  call  them  by  the  invidious  name  of 
facSlion — a  name  by  which  the  minority  in  both  Houfes  of  Par- 
liament have  been  fo  frequently  and  fo  falfely  calumniated ;  be- 
caufe  the  name,  fo  applied,  will  recoil  back  upon  themfelves, 
when  a6ling  againft  the  general  (enk  of  the  nation  :  nor  will 
they  be  able  to  reprefent  thofe  numbers,  fo  refpedlable  in  rank 
and  property,  as  they  did  but  too  fuccefsfully  the  difcontented 
Americans,  as  a  mob  of  indigent  and  feditious  incendiaries ; 
becaufe  the  people  to  whom  this  is  addrefTed,  are  the  very  people 
that  are  abufed,  and  every  man  bears  within  himfelf  the  tefti- 
mony  of  its  falfehood." 

Gentlemen,  the  reafon  of  my  bringing  forward  this  proteft  to 
you  is,  that  you  may  fee  that  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  great  and 
enlightened  men  in  this  country,  that  aiTociations  of  the  people, 
for  obtaining  the  redrefs  of  what  they  conceive  a  national 
grievance — that  fuch  affociations  are  not  only  legal,  but  com- 
mendable; becaufe,  if  they  were  not  only  itriclly  legal,  and 
commendable  alfo,  I  fhould  not  fee  fuch  names  as  I  do  at  the 
bottom  of  this  proteft,  in  which  they  fay,  that  when  fuch  peti- 
tions are  prefented,  it  would  be  inconfiftent  with  the  wifdom  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  rejed  the  prayer  of  fuch  petitions. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  if  this  be  fo~-if  this  man  at  the  bar  has 

always  acted  upon  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan — if  the  Duke 

of  Richmond  has  conftantly  pointed  out  to  him,  in  all  his  publi- 
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cations,  that  there  exifts  this  corruption  in  the  ftate — that  it  may 
be  remedied  by  this  means,  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  acl  for 
themfclves  in  the  way  which  I  have  ftated  to  you — if  it  is  the 
opinion  of  men  fo  eminent  as  thofe  whofe  names  I  have  read  from 
the  bottom  of  this  proteft,  that  aflbciations  of  this  fort  may  be 
legal,  how  is  the  prifoner  at  the  bar  to  be  implicated  in  the  charge 
in  this  indiitment?  Recolle6t,  that  if  you  can  attribute  his  ac- 
tions to  an  innocent  motive,  you  ought  fo  to  attribute  them,  rather 
than  afcribe  them  to  a  guilty  one.  If  you  find  that  he  has  con- 
ilantly  followed  the  plans  he  is  ftated  to  have  followed— plans  of 
a  different  nature  to  that  now  imputed  to  him,  wherein  he  has 
learned  that  general  aflbciations  for  this  purpofe  are  lawful,  how 
can  you  fay,  that  he  vi^ho  projefted  only  to  call  a  Convention  for 
the  purpofe  of  a  parliamentary  reform — who  ftates,  in  the  refo- 
lution  to  call  it,  that  it  was  for  the  purpofe  of  taking  into  con- 
iideration  the  proper  methods  of  obtaining  a  full  and  fair  repre- 
fcntation  of  the  people — how  can  you  prefume  againft  the 
conftant  tenor  of  his  life  ?  How  can  you  fay,  againft  the  doc- 
trine laid  down  in  this  proteft,  which  holds  out,  that  aflbciations 
for  this  purpofe  are  legal  and  conftitutional  ?  How  can  you  fay, 
againft  all  this,  that  though  he  profefled  always  to  follow  the 
condudl  of  men  who  held  out  that  do6lrine,  and  whofe  precepts 
he  has  conftantly  followed,  how  can  you  prefume  againft  all  this, 
that  his  purpofes  were  neither  legal  nor  conftitutional ;  that  though 
he  profefled  always  to  follow  the  example  of  men  who  held  out 
matters  that  were  legal  and  conftitutional,  yet  that  he  held  out 
the  matter  for  a  reform  in  Parliament  only  for  a  pretence  ?  How 
can  you  prefume  from  fuch  evidence  that  he  had  that  guilty  mind 
the  indictment  charges  him  with — namely,  calling  together  this 
Convention  for  the  purpofe  of  a£ting  together  with  arms,  to  fub- 
vert  the  government  of  the  country  ?  That  would  not  be  that 
charitable  conclufion  to  which  Englifli  Juries  upon  fuch  evidence 
have  ever  inclined  ;  and,  fure  I  am,  you  will  never  begin  fuch  a 
pradice. 

Let  me  fuppofe,  for  a  moment,  that  noble  perfon  who  gave  his 
evidence  here  in  Court,  could  defcend  from  his  rank,  to  defend  this 
man,  the  prifoner  before  you.  What  would  he  fay  in  his  defence  ? 
Would  he  not  fay — Look  to  the  origin  of  all  this.  It  was  my 
plan — he  is  my  difciple— he  followed  my  doclrine,  by  the  means 
that  I  pointed  out  to  him.  I  told  the  public,  that  univerfal  fuf- 
frage  and  annual  Parliaments  was  the  only  reform  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Houfe  of  Commons :  that  would  remove  the 
grievances  under  which  we  labour.  I  told  the  public,  they  had  a 
right  to  aflTemble,  and  to  make  their  voice  heard  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons.  I  have  not  only  taught  this,  but  left  with  the  public 
the  reafons  which  induced  me  to  form  that  opinion  j  and  thofe 
reafons  have  fince  been  operating  upon  the  mind  of  the  man  at 
the  bar.     If  this  man  has  fmned,  his  fins  are  upon  my  head.     If 

he 
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he  has  been  miHed,  he  has  be^n  miflcd  by  me.  He  has  purfucd 
the  fame  obje6h,  and  he  h:is  purfiied  it  by  the  fame  means.  But 
he  has  ufed  harfli  language,  he  has  entered  into  imprudent  refco- 
Jutions.  Why,  it  may  be,  he  is  an  ignorant  man.  His  refolu- 
tions  may  have  been  illegal — may  have  been  harfh  ;  but  when  I 
have  l^'d  him  to  this — when  I  gave  him  the  principle — when  his 
objefl  is  the  fame  as  mine — when  the  ultimate  end  is  the  f<fime — 
when  the  means  are  the  fame,  namely,  by  the  intervention  of 
the  people ; — a  little  indifcretion,  a  little  violence  of  language, 
even  a  little  illegality  is  to  be  excufed,  in  a  man  of  his  profef- 
fion.  I  am  of  high  rank  in  the  ftate,  of  great  abilities,  of  great 
induftry,  of  education,  experience,  and  knowledge,  and  an  en- 
lightened mind  to  direifb^Tie:  I  ufed  all  thti'c  qualifications  to 
endeavour  to  trace  the  fource  of  the  evil,  and  the  remedy  that 
ought  to  be  applied.  They  led  my  mind  to  conclude  that  v/hichi 
thought  was  really  falutary  to  the  public  on  this  caufe— that  nni- 
verfal  fuffrage  and  annual  Parliaments  are  the  only  me^ns  by 
which  the  country  could  be  Hived  ;  and  that  if  the  Houfe  of  Com.- 
moris  would  not  grant  redrefs  upon  private  petitions  from  the 
people,  to  the  people  was  the  appeal.-— He  learned  it  from  me: 
he  has  not  my  advantage,  he  has  not  my  rank.  I  do  not  mean 
to  intimate,  that  a  Jury  of  this  country  v/ill  not  di'lribute  equal 
juftice  to  a  Duke  or  to  him— that  if  that  Noble  Duke  flood  at 
the  bar  inftead  of  Mr.  Hardy,  he  would  have  reafon  to  expeil  a  dif- 
ferent verdict  from  Mr.  Hardy,  reafoning  from  the  fame  fai51:s.  But 
my  reafoning  is  the  fame.  The  Duke  might  fliy,  I  entertained  the 
opinion  that  this  m.an,  following  me,  now  ei-tertains.  He  has 
none  of  thofe  advantages ;  he  has  on  his  fide  nothing  but  igno- 
rance. It  is  not  wonderful,  that  reading  the  rcafons  I  have  pub- 
lifhed  fhould  convince  him  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  reafonable  for 
you  to  prefume,  he  has  aited  bona  fide.  But  he  has  gone  greater 
lengths.  He  may,  and  that  too  may  be  excufed  in  him,  becaufe 
he  is  an  ignorant  man.  He  has  not  had  the  advantages  I  have — 
he  has  not  had  the  advice  I  have  had.  He  too  may  have  met 
with  greater  provocations  than  I  have.  I  have  a  large  train  of 
followers  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  :  the  propofitions  1  brought  for- 
ward were  never  reje(?i:ed  vvitii  difdain  and  contumely.  I  never 
had  the  provocation  he  has  received.  I  do  not  enquire  whether 
the  provocation  was  juft — whether  it  be  well  or  ill  founded  ;  but 
ftill  it  is  provocation,  and  a  provocation  at  which  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  an  unenlightened  mind  fhould  be  irritated  by,— 
Thefe  are  the  topicks  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond  himfelf  would 
urge  to  you. 

If  the  Duke  of  Richmond  felt  for  a  moment  tliat  that  man's 
life  was^  in  danger,  his  blood  would  curdle  in  his  veins.  He 
would  be  fhocked  at  the  idea,  when  he  knows  that  all  the  condudl 
of  this  man  was  produced  by  the  prmciples  he  has  uttered :  it  is 
that  to  which  he  has  led  him,  which  has  been  by  the  dodrines  he 
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has  avov/ed,  by  the  reafons  he  has  publifhed.  If  he  knew  that 
all  the  conduit  of  this  man  muft  have  proceeded  from  this,  he 
would  implore  you  on  his  knees  not  to  find  any  guilt  upon  that 
man,  you  were  not  ready  to  find  upon  him.  He  would  tell  you,  that 
there  is  nothing  that  he  has  done  that  he  would  not  have  done: 
his  principles  are  the  fame,  and  his  obje6lthe  fame,  and  the  means 
taken  are  the  fame :  not  a  fingle  expreffion  has  been  proved  upon 
him  tending  a  different  way.  And  furely.  Gentlemen,  it  is  a 
great  excufe  for  a  man  in  the  fituation  of  life  in  which  the  pri- 
foner  ftands,  to  have  had  the  do6lrines  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
inculcated  upon  him  as  they  have  been— to  have  had  the  excufe 
of  the  fame  objeifl  which  the  Duke  pointed  out,  and  by  the  fame 
means.  And  I  fay  by  the  fam.e  means ;  becaufe  I  fay  it  is  not 
proved  by  that  plain,  direft,  and  manifeft  proof  which  the  ftatute 
calls  for,  and  which  Lord  Coke  fays  is  required ;  it  is  not  proved 
hy  that  plain,  diredt,  and  manifeft  proof  that  he  had  any  other 
defigns :  and  if  thofe  other  defigns  are  not  proved  by  that  plain, 
direft,  and  manifeft  proof,  then  the  circumftances  of  his  always 
having  avowed  different  defigns,  that  his  intent  waste  adhere  to 
the  plan  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  ought  to  lead  you  to  a  con- 
clufion,  that  in  this  cafe  he  meant  not  to  go  beyond  the  plan  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

Gentlemen,  what  I  have  troubled  you  with  hitherto  is  chiefly 
upon  the  general  evidence  of  the  plan  that  has  been  laid  before 
you. 

Gentlemen,  you  collected  from  an  argument  that  we  had  in 
the  early  part  of  this  caufe,  that  none  of  the  evidence  admitted 
in  this  caufe,  which  is  net  brought  home  perfonally  to  Mr. 
Hardy,  ought  at  all  to  affect  him  otherwife  than  this— that  it 
tended  to  prove  the  objedl  of  a  general  confpiracy  in  the  country 
to  call  together  a  Convention,  to  be  fupported  by  force  againft  the 
government.  With  that  view,  nine-tenths  of  the  evidence  that  was 
read  has  been  admitted,  and  with  that  only  view  ;  and  it  was 
ftated  by  the  Court,  that  Mr.  Hardy  was  not  to  be  affected  by  any  . 
cf  that  evidence,  any  further  than  he  might  be  proved  afterwards 
to  be  engaged  in  that  plot,  and  to  the  extent  that  he  was  proved 
to  be  engaged  in  it— namely,  that  plot  of  calling  together  a 
Convention,  to  act  with  force  of  arms  againft  the  government. 
There  is  proof  enough  to  ftiew  you,  that  Mr.  Hardy  did  mean 
that  a  Convention  fliould  be  called.  I  do  not  difpute  it.  But 
the  queftion  for  you  will  be,  Whether  Mr.  Hardy,  the  individual 
ftanding  at  your  bar,  did  in  his  mind  intend  that  this  Convention 
fhould  a6l  with  force  of  arms  againft  the  government  ?  Now  I 
wifti  it  v/as  within  the  fcale  of  my  abilities  to  have  feparated  the 
evidence,  and  lay  diftinctly  before  you  what  the  evidence  that  ap- 
plies to  Mr.  Hardy  on  this  point  is.  I  admit,  that  his  cafe  is 
iiich  that  it  requires  it.  It  ought  to  be  done  by  his  Counfel. 
And  I  have  but  one  excufe,  which  is  within  the  reach  of  my 
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abilities— the  utter  impoffibility  of  feparating  the  evidence* 
though  I  had  the  accidental  opportunity  of  the  leifure  of  Sunday, 
in  which  I  endeavoured  to  do  it;  yet  not  having  copies  of  one 
half  of  the  papers,  I  wafted  a  great  portion  of  time  in  that  en- 
deavour, but  found  it  was  abfolutely  impofTible.  Therefore,  i 
am  not  able  to  do  it,  and  therefore  I  cannot  do  it  now  to  you. 
I  muft  truft  to  your  recollecfhion,  the  notes  you  have  taken,  and 
the  accuracy  of  his  Lordfhip,  when  he  fums  up,  to  ftate  to  you 
how  much  of  this  evidence  affects  Mr.  Hardy.  But,  in  my  ap- 
prehenfion,  none  of  it  affeds  Mr.  Hardy  to  fhew,  that  in  his 
mind  there  refided  that  defire  of  carrying  the  objecft  of  a  parlia- 
mentary reform  by  force. 

Gentlemen,  you  obfcrve,  that  in  the  former  part  of  my  argi:- 
ment  I  was  contending  there  was  no  fuch  defign,  and  if  there 
was,  there  is  no  colour  of  fixing  any  thing,  as  it  feems  to  me, 
upon  Mr.  Hardy  perfonally. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  in  evidence  to  you,  that  Mr.  Hardy  has  never 
been  without  a  fpy  at  his  elbow  for  the  laft  two  years,  from  the 
year  1792  till  the  time  he  was  apprehended.  He  has  never  been 
prefent  at  any  meeting,  never  been  at  any  affembly  of  friends,  at 
which  there  was  not  prefent  fome  perfon  that  has  brought  to  the 
ears  of  government  every  thing  that  was  faid  by  thofe  perfons- 
Is  it  not  fingular  then,  that  with  the  difpofitions  thofe  men  had 
to  produce  a  reform,  which  I  admit  they  had,  not  one  fingle 
exprefTion  is  proved  to  have  pafled  from  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Hardy 
fhewing  difrefpeift  either  to  the  King  or  to  the  Lords  ?  But  i 
would  not  rely  much  upon  that.  Is  it  not  alfo  fmgular,  tha.t 
there  is  not  even  a  v/ord,  an  hafty  expreffion,  not  even  an  acci- 
dental word,  ever  fallen  from  him  to  fliew  that  it  was  ever  in 
his  contemplation  to  ufe  force  for  any  purpofe  ?  And  is  it  pof- 
fible  to  conceive,  if  it  ever  was  in  his  mind  to  carry  the  projedlrs 
of  that  Convention  into  execution  by  force,  but  what  fome  ex- 
preflions  of  this  fort,  watched  as  he  has  been,  fome  unguarded 
word,  at  fome  time  or  other,  fhould  have  fallen  from  him,  indi- 
cating, that  he  did  entertain  fuch  an  intent  ? 

Gentlemen,  you  have  another  queftion  to  try — Whether,  if 
there  was  any  fuch  plot,  which  we  deny,  the  ohje61:  of  Mr. 
Hardy  was  to  do  fuch  a  thing  ?  You  are  trying  the  ail  of  Mr. 
Hardy's  mind— you  are  trying,  whether  he,  meaning  to  have 
this  confulting  and  confpiring  to  call  this  Convention,  whether 
it  was  the  object  of  his  mind,  that  that  Convention,  when  called, 
fhould  act  by  force  ?  No  matter  who  eli'e  intended  it.  You 
do  not  iind  it  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Hardy — you  cannot  find 
Mr.  Hardy  guilty ;  and  if  there  was  fuch  an  intention  in  Mr. 
Hardy,  I  do  think  it  utterly  impoffible,  that  going  into  the  hiftory 
of  his  life  for  two  ye.^us,  going  into  every  part  of  it,  fpies  at- 
tending upon  all  occalj  ns,  with  their  ears  open,  it  is  impoffible 
that  fome  unguarded  exprelTion  fliould  not  have  fallen  from  him, 
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fhewliio;  that  it  was  his  intention ;  but  no  fuch  expreflion  has 
fallen  from  him,  nothing  from  which  it  ran  he  prefumed  he  en- 
tertained fuch  an  opinion.  Is  that  ace  :)rdihg  to  the  common 
actions  of  men  ?  Does  the  hiftory  of  the  human  race  furnifh 
you  with  a  fmgle  inftance  of  a  man  having  a  certain  plan  in  his 
mind  for  two  ye.irs  together,  meeting  with  perf-ins  with  whom 
he  is  fuppofed  to  be  aflbciating  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  this 
plan  into  execution,  talking  with  them  upon  the  circumflances 
that  would  lead  to  it,  fuppoTmg  himfelf  not  to  have  been  watched, 
and  for  two  years  talking  with  men  in  whom  he  may  repofe  the 
moft  certain  confidence  ?  Do  you  find  any  inftance  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  human  nature,  that  any  man,  the  mofl  artful  and  arch, 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  two  years,  never  has  in  confidence 
dropped  an  expreffion  that  went  to  fhew  the  plan  that  was  fo 
lurking  in  the  heart?  ,  Does  the  hiftory  of  human  nature  furnifh 
fuch  an  exiftence  ?  and  if  it  dees  not,  your  juftice,  your  huma- 
nity, your  good  nature,  would *Iead  you  to  fay,  that  it  does  not 
exili  for  the  firft  time  in  the  unfortunate  man  at  the  bar.  You 
are  trying  the  ail  of  his  mind — you  are  trying  whether  it  was 
his  intention  to  compafs  this  thing  by  force.  If  he  never  has 
fufFered  to  efcape  from  his  lips  an  expreffion  of  this  kindj  if  all 
he  has  faid  for  two  years  has  been  communicated  to  govern- 
ment ;  if  he  has  fuppofed  himfelf  to  be  in  the  company  of  his 
friends,  when  he  was  in  the  company  of  fpies — it  is  too  hard, 
furely,  to  fay,  that  all  that  time  he  entertained  an  idea  of  which 
he  never  dropped  a  fyliable  even  to  thofe  with  whom  he  is  fup- 
pofed to  confpire.  Gentlemen,  it  is  too  m.uch  for  human  cre- 
dulity, to  fuppofe  that  not  a  fingle  expreffion  would  have  efcapcd 
him. 

Gentlemen,  if  Mr.  Hardy  were  a  man  of  profligate  man- 
ners, a  diffipated  life — if  he  was  likely,  from  the  tenor  of  his 
conduct,  to  rufh  into  a  plan  of  this  fort — if  you  could  prefume, 
from  the  tenor  of  his  lite,  he  was  difpofed  to  purfue  violent  ob- 
jects by  violent  means,  there  might  be  fometlnng  in  this  cafe. 
But  you  have  heard  fuch  a  characler— the  firft  time  I  ever 
heard  fo  univerfal  and  complete  a  good  charadler,  given  by  fo 
manyperfons,  in  his.fituation,  in  my  life.  All  forts  of  perfons  have 
been  called — his  neighbours,  his  friends,  thofe  whom  he  lived  in 
intimacy  with,  thofe  of  his  own  bufinefs,  fome  his  countrymen, 
and  fome  not,  and  all  of  them  concur  in  faying  he  is  a  man  of  a 
moft  amiable  and  refpeilable  difpoi'tion— a  man  of  the  moft 
peaceful  mind— a  man,  the  lait  in  the  world  they  fliould  think 
capable  of  entertaining  fuch  a  project  as  has  now  been  imputed 
to  him.  7~he  minifter  whom  he  attended  has  been  called  ;  he 
not  only  tells  you  th.u  Mr.  H;\rd)''s  condudl  has  been  exemplary, 
that  his  manners  have  been  amiable,  but  he  ttlls  you,  that  in  his 
converfation  v/ith  him  upon  poli'ics  he  endeavoured  to  draw 
fioui  him  what  was  liii  objeit — what  were  the  means  by  which 
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the  end  was  intended  to  be  brought  about.  He  faid  that  he  in- 
formed him,  that  his  objeil  was  a  parliamentary  reform,  upon 
the  plan  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  that  they  intended  to 
bring  it  about  by  every  means  that  were  peaceable.  Add  to 
that,  thofe  witnefTes  which  we  have  called  to  his  character  were 
not  all  men  of  his  way  of  thinking  in  politics;  fome  of  them, 
different.  I  believe  that  was  in  evidence;  if  it  was  not,  I  know  it 
to  be  fo;  fjme  knowing  him  twenty  years :  his  mafter  whom  he 
ferved — all  concurred  in  faying,  that  during  the  time  they  have 
known  him,  a  better  charadier  never  belonged  to  man. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  a  cafe  in  which  a  peaceable  character 
ought,  above  all  others,  to  weigh,  becaufe  this  is  a  cafe  in  which 
you  are  trying  an  a6t  of  the  prifoner's  mind.  You  are  trying 
whether  he  had  confpired  with  others  to  pull  down  this  govern- 
ment by  force ;  whether  he  was  capable  of  taking  a  knife  in  his 
hand  and  ftabbing  the  government  of  the  country ;  and  if  you 
find  any  thing  fhort  of  that,  that  he  meant  to  attack  the  govern- 
ment by  means  of  this  Convention,  then  furely  this  chara£ler 
ought  to  weigh ;  furely  a  man  of  fuch  peaceable  manners  ought 
not  to  be  eafily  prefumed  capable  of  being  guilty  of  fuch  an  a6l ; 
and  when  you  add  to  that,  that  diligent  fearch  which  they  have 
made  for  two  years — that  moft  diligent  fearch  which  no  man 
could  be  aware  of,  when  they  were  acquainted  with  every 
thought  of  his  mind  that  has  found  expreffion  by  his  tongue ;  it 
is  not  too  much  to  afk  you  to  fuppofe,  that  v/hatever  others 
might  have  thought  of  this  fubjedl,  that  he  had  not  thofe  views 
that  are  imputed  to  him — that  he  meant  to  fubvert  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country. 

Gentlemen,  let  me  remind  you  again  of  what  the  points  are. 
What  is  the  queftion  you  have  to  try  ?  It  is,  Whether  Mr. 
Hardy,  at  the  time  he  entered  into  this  refolution  for  the  purpofe 
of  calling  this  Convention,  did  himfelf  perfonally  mean  that  the 
Convention  being  called,  fhould  acl  by  force  of  arms  againft  the 
government  of  the  country  ?  That  is  the  a6t  you  have  to  try. 
Mr.  Hardy's  life  has  been  fifted,  and  through  the  whole  courfe 
of  his  life,  it  does  not  appear  that  a  fmgle  expreflioa  has  ever 
fallen  from  him  by  which  it  can  be  colleifled  that  he  meant  to 
uC^  force.  If  he  did  not  mean  to  ufe  force,  he  muft  be  acquitted 
of  any  charge  as  imputed  to  him  by  this  indiilment.  That  he 
has  not,  the  evidence  goes  fully  in  proof  of;  and  therefore,  I 
truil  in  God,  you  will  give  your  yerdicf  of  acquittal  for  the 
pri  Toner. 
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Lord  Preftdent.  Mr.  Hardy,  the  Counf;.!  that  you  have  had 
afSgned  to  you,  at  your  own  requeft,  have  hitherto  conducled 
your  defence,  examined  your  witnefles,  and  each  of  them  ad- 
drefTed  themfelves  to  the  Jury  on  your  behalf:  you  are  alfo  at 
full  liberty  to  fpeak  for  yourfelf,  if  you  wifh  to  do  fo  ;  and  if  you 
do,  this  is  the  proper  time  for  you  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Hardy.  My  Lord,  I  am  perfectly  fatisfied  with  the  de- 
fence my  Counfel  have  made  for  me ;  and  I  apprehejid  there  is 
no  need  of  my  faying  any  more. 

Lord  Prefident.     And  you  don't  wifh  to  add  any  thing  ? 

Mr.  Hardy,     Noj  my  Lord. 
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May  it  pleafe  y9ur  LoT*dJh'ips — Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 
THE  defence  being  now  clofcd,  it  is  my  duty  to  addrefs  you, 
Gentlemen,  in  reply  to  what  has  fallen  from  the  learned  Counfel, 
and  for  the  purpofe  of  fumming  up  to  you  the  evidence  you  have 
heard. 

You  have,  no  doubt,  Gentlemen,  been  imprefTed  with  a  very 
able  and  powerful  fpeech,  which  my  learned  friend  who  fpoke 
laft  delivered  to  you.  And  I  am  happy  in  congratulating  my- 
felf,  and  the  profeflion,  upon  the  e>:ertion  of  ability  which  has 
been  made  ^  I  think  equal,  if  not  beyond  any  thing  I  ever  heard. 
The  prifoner,  I  am  fure,  has  been  moft  ably  defended  by  two 
very  able  Counlcl ;  and  if,  having  had  fuch  affiftance,  his  defence 
is  unequal  to  his  purpofe,  it  is  bccaufe  his  guilt  is  manifeft — it 
it  muft  be  from  the  clearnefs  of  the  proof,  and  not  becaufe  full 
juftice  has  not  been  done  to  him.  I  muft  confefs,  however,  that 
with  refpect  to  one  thing  which  fell  from  one  of  my  learned 
friends,  the  leading  Counfel,  I  did  feel  great  furprize ;  and  the 
more  fo,  as  he  has  repeated  it  in  the  courfe  of  what  he  faid,  when 
he  talked  of  the  policy  of  i  verditl. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  been  taught,  that  a  Jury  of  Englifhmen, 
fworn  to  decide  upon  the  life  of  a  fellow  citizen,  are  to  decide 
only  according  to  the  truth  of  the  cafe  that  is  made  out  in  evi- 
dence before  them,  without  turning  afide  to  the  right  hand  or  to 
the  left,  keeping  perpetually  the  direci:  path  before  them,  and 
attending  oiily  to  the  evidence,  the  law  as  it  affedls  that  evidence, 
and  the  conclufion  they  ought  to  draw — without  confidering, 
cither  on  one  fide  or  other,  any  political  circumftances  whatever. 
And  much  fhould  v^c  have  to  lament,  if  political  circumftances, 
or  -my  circumftances  beyond  the  particular  cafe  before  the  Jury, 
fhouid,  in  any  degree,  weigh  down  the  caufe.  Trial  by  Jury  is 
the  great  fafety  of  the  ftate  itfelf,  and  of  every  individual.  If 
we  luffer  it  to  be  perverted,  either  one  way  or  the  other,  we  run 
the  danger  of  removing  from  the  conftitution  of  our  government, 
the  great  controul  which  the  people  of  this  country  have  re- 
ferved  in  their  own  hands  over  that  conftitution — that  coi)troul, 
which  prevented  the  tyranny  of  a  Cromwell  from'  extending  to 
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fuch  a  degree  as  it  otherwife  might  have  done  ;  which  iiril:  {hook 
James  II.  upon  his  throne,  and  at  all  times  has  prefer  ved,  and 
will  be  found  equal  in  all  times  to  preferve,  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  Subjedl,  as  well  as  the  fafety  of  the  Crown.  In 
common  cafes,  in  ordinary  criminal  cafes,  unqucftionably  beyond 
the  particular  cafe,  and  beyond  the  mifchief  that  may  arife  from 
crimes  2;oing  unpunifhed,  whatever  way  a  verdict  may  be  given, 
no  great  inconvenience  can  arife ;  but  on  a  cafe  which  as  greatly 
afFe6ts  the  ftate  as  a  charge  of  high  treafon,  unqueftionably  the 
fafety  of  the  ftate  itfelf  may  be  involved  in  it.  But  it  is  your 
duty  equally  to  difcard  that  obfervation  from  your  mind.  You 
are  fnr.ply  to  give  your  verdift  upon  that  which  in  your  con- 
fcience  you  fhall  believe  to  be  the  truth  of  the  cafe,  as  made  out 
by  evidence,  and  to  wholly  difcard  every  other  confideratioii 
befidcs. 

Gentlemen,  in  following  my  learned  friends  who  have  ap- 
peared as  Counfel  for  the  prifoner,  I  have  a  confiderable  diffi- 
culty— a  difficulty  which,  perhaps,  in  feme  degree,  the  cafe 
impofes  upon  me;  but  I  think  thus  far  I  fee  clearly— that  they 
have  not  attempted  to  difpute  any  one  important  fa6t  in  the  evi- 
dence; I  mean  not  the  truth  of  any  one  important  fac^,  but  that, 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  the  truth  of  every  important 
fa(ft  ftands  in  efFe6l  admitted  upon  the  defence  which  the  pri- 
foner's  Counfel  have  made  for  him.  They  have  endeavoured  to 
qualify,  they  have  endeavoured  to  throw  fome  obloquy  upon 
particular  witnefles;  but  I  think  you  will  obferve  that,  upon  the 
whole,  every  attempt  of  that  fort,  perhaps  in  fome  refpe^ts  juft 
and  well  founded,  every  attempt  of  that  fort,  has  failed  in  fhaking 
the  firong  points  of  the  cafe ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  my 
learned  friends,  with  great  degree  of  judgement,  have  forborne  to 
touch  upon  fome  of  the  flrong  points  of  the  cafe  at  all.  I 
would  alfo  obferve,  that  the  fads  ftated  by  the  witnefles  who 
have  given  parole  teftimony,  are  fa6ts  of  which  great  numbers 
have  teftified,  and  which  might  have  been  contradi6led  by  greater 
numbers  if  they  had  not  been  truly  ftated  by  the  witneifes ;  and 
therefore  you  have  the  ftrongeft  ground  to  prefume  -that  it  was 
impoffible,  by  the  produftion  of  any  witneffes  againft.  them,  to 
touch  thofe  fads.  With  refped  to  one  of  them,  which  I  ob- 
ferve was  very  particularly  noticed  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  I  mean  what 
paffed  on  th,-  2d  of  May,  and  where  he  fuppofed  there  might  be 
a  confiderable  degree  of  difficulty  in  finding  out  what  queltions 
to  afk  the  witnefs,  I  believe  there  are  at  this  moment  feveral  gen- 
tlemen in  Coui-t,  and  an  officer  of  the  Court,  who  was  prefent, 
and  fat  next  to  Mr.  Home  Tooke  upon  that  occafion,  and  who 
therefore  could  have  contradidled  any  thing  faid  by  Groves,  if 
he  had  faid  any  thing  untrue  on  that  occafion. 

Gentlemen,  with  refped  to  fome  things  that  have  been  urged 
by  my  learned  friend,  1  really  have  thought  that  it  was  intended 
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as  a  defence  for  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  others,  rather  than 
to  defend  the  prifoner  at  the  bar.  But  however,  all  thefe  con- 
fiderations,  it  appears  to  me,  ought  to  be  thrown  entirely  out  of 
the  cafe.  You  are  merely  to  dt;cide  upon  the  evidence  before 
you,  and  on  that  evidence  as  it  applies  to  the  prifoner. 

Gentlemen,  feeing  therefore  that  my  learned  friends  have  not 
been  able  materially  to  {hake  any  of  the  important  faits  of  the 
cafe,  I  {hall  very  {hortly  take  a  view  of  the  law  of  the  cafe, 
and  confider  it  with  reference  to  what  appears  to  me  to  be.  the 
ftriking  and  leading  fa^fs  of  the  cafe:  but  I  beg  leave  fiirll:  to 
obferve,  as  the  meaning  and  intention  of  a6ts  imputed  to  the 
prifoner  are  more  a  queftion  than  the  i'z6is  themfelves,  it  may  be 
important  a  little  to  attend  to  the  evidence,  as  it  imputes  tint 
meaning  and  intent  to  him  in  comm.on  v/ith  a  great  number  of 
other  people.  It  did  not  enter  into  the  mind  of  the  Attorney 
General  v/hen  he  opened  this  cafe  to  you,  to  im.pute  to  the  great 
mafs  of  people  concerned  in  thefe  tranfadions  any  fuch  meaning 
or  intent  as  he  impytes  to  the  prifoner  at  the  bar ;  he  conceived 
on  the  contrary.  The  proceedings,  generally  ipeaking,  were  a 
fyflern  of  fraud  and  deception— dways  profeffing  one  thing,  and 
really  meaning  another— confining  this  to  a  few  perlbns  who 
were  the  dire61:ors  and  leaders  of  the  whole,  and  had  the  whole 
bufinefs  in  efFedl  under  their  managem.ent.  If  this  was  matter 
of  doubt  with  us  before  the  caufe  was  opened,  we  can  have  no 
doubt  of  it  now ;  I  mj.ean,  it  is  impoffible  for  us  to  doubt  that,  in 
a  degree,  at  leaft  this  is  the  cafe;  it  is  impoflible  for  us  to  doubt 
that  there  was  great  fecrc-iy  in  the  conduct  of  parts  of  the  tranf- 
ad>ion ;  that  a  few  tranfacled  the  whole,  and  the  refl  blindly 
fubmitted  to  whatever  they  ordained. 

Gentlemen,  the  whole  crofs-examination  of  the  Sheltield  wit- 
nefTes,  and  the  whole  original  examination  of  the  witne{l'es  for 
the  prifoner,  and  their  crofs-examination,  feem  to  me  to  fiiev/ 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  perfons  engaged  in  this  bufinefs 
have  been  perfons  who  thus  implicitly  gave  up  their  judgement 
to  thofe  who  were  their  leader?.  You  will  recollecf.  Gentlemen, 
the  manner  in  which  Broom.head  defcribcd  it:  they  liftened  to 
their  great  orators,  as  to  their  guides  and  directors  ;  they  had  not 
the  vanity  to  think  they  could  form  a  proper  plan  of  proceeding, 
and  therefore,  as  Broomhead- fays,  palfed  refolutions,  as  a  com- 
pliment to  thofe  who  drew  them  up,  leaving  it  to  thofe  perfons, 
as  men  of  knowledge ;  and  having  confidence  in  them,  fome  of 
them  appear  with  perfect  inattention,  merely  to  have  done  as 
others  did.  Dov/ling  faid,  that  when  the  fpeeches  and  refolutions 
were  read  at  Chalk  b  arm,  he  was  at  fuch  a  diftance  he  could  not 
hear  what  was  faid,  and  he  gave  his  vote  in  confequcnce  of  fee- 
ing the  reit  vote.  Some  of  them  defcribe  themfeives  as  being 
totally  inattentive.  You  will  remember  Archibald  Hun.er,  a 
perfumer  and  hair-drcli'er,  who  had  forgotten  what  trade  he  was 

before 
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befai-e  Tie  lived  on  his  means.     That  man  (t^ted,  that  he  heard  the 
rerolutions  at  Chalk  Farm  and  the  Globe  Tavern  read,  but  he 
could  not  recapitulate  one.     He  did  not  vote,  he  too Ic  no  part, 
and  that  from  that  inattention  that  pervades  his  whole  conduft. 

Gentlemen,  I  can  eafily  fee,  that  many  other  perfons  were  as 
inattentive  as  this  mm  was,  who  engao;ed,  as  he  did,  in  fuch  (o~ 
cieties  as  thefe.  It  is  material  there  fhoiild  be  fuch  men;  and. as 
it  is  material  in  fuch  focieties  as  thefe,  it  is  more  material  that 
there  fhould  be  perfons  who  take  on  themfelves  to  lead  fuch  men, 
and  decide  for  them  »ipon  a6ts  which  are  of  the  preateft  impor- 
tance to  themfelves  and  to  the  country;  for  inattentive  men 
iike  thefe  might  be  led  to  the  raoft  violent  meafurcs,  without  the 
leafl  judging  for  themfelves  upon  the  fubje£l:. 

Gentlemen,  almoit  every  one  of  the  witnefTes  who  were  pro- 
duced on  the  part  of  the  prifoner  are  from  .the  London  Corre- 
fponding  Society,  for  I  believe  ojily  one  of  them  came  from  the 
ConlFitutJor..;!  Society:  aimoft  every  one  of  the  witncffes  for  the 
priforier  have  been  of  this  defcription,  and  the  only  one  of  the 
Conftltution;;!  Society  was  a  member  of  both — that  was  Mr. 
Willis,  the  dancing-mafter  ;  he  faid  he  was  very  little  acquainted 
with  their  proceedings ;  he  never  looked  at  their  books,  though 
it  does  appear  that  the  books  always  laid  on  the  table ;  he  never 
beard  of  a  Committee  of  Correfpondence,  or  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee, till  he  read  it  in  the  iievvfpapers,  though  it  was  clearly 
proved  that  evtvy  thing  v.^ns  traiifadled  by  that  committee.  And 
upon  the  whole,  I  think,  th.it  with  refpeet  to  that  gentleman,  you 
mull:  be  perfuaded  he  v/as  not  a  man  they  could  have  fought  as  a 
member  to  either  foci ^4 y,  from  any  other  motive  than  that  he 
appeared  very  willing  to  part  with  his  money,  and  probably  iij 
better  ciixumilances  thim  moft  of  them  were. 

And,  Gentlemen,  the  producing  to  you  v/itnefl'es  of  this  kind 
are  extremely  Itrong  ciieumlhmccs  ;  becaufe  if  they  had  meant 
that  the  tranfactioiis  of  the  Lruidon  Correfponding  Society  fhould 
be  openly  examined,  if  they  had  tliought  the  tranfaifl ions  of  that 
fociety  tonld  bear  the  fu:e  of  open  day,  why  would  not  they 
have  brought  the  acfiing  managers  of  the  fociety  ?.  Would  not 
they  have  brought  thofe  v/ho  had  been  conftantly  delegates,  who 
had  been  in  the  committee,  except  thofe  againil  whom  thefe  ac- 
cufations  are  made  ?  But  not  one  of  them  is  called,  not  one  man 
of  that  defcription  is  naw  brought  forward,  not  even  one  man 
who  regularly  and  conftantly  attended  the  London  Correfponding 
Society ;  and  I  believe  molt  of  them  had  not  attended  fur  a  con- 
fiderable  time  before  the  prifoner  was  taken  up,  fo  that  all  the 
recent  tranfactions  they  were  totally  unacquainted  with.  Dow- 
ling  and  Hunter  were  the  only  perfons  prefent  that  could  give 
any  account  of  the  recent  tranlaitions,  and  they  could  give  no 
account  of  them — Hunter  from  his  inattention,  and  Dowling 
did  not  indeed  allow  that  he  had  been  prcfcrit  any  where,  except- 
ing 
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ing  at  the  meeting  of  Chalk  Farm,  where  he  could  not  hear  a 
word.  There  were  among  theni  fomc  gentlemen,  hovvcver, 
of  more  difccrnment,  better  oblervation,  and  more  underftandinr, 
and  this  will  apply,  for  inftance,  to  one  of  the  Sheffield  vvitnefles 
of  the  name  of  Widdifon  ;  and  I  think  vou  will  be  clear  from 
his  evidence.  You  wifl  remember  the  fituation  of  this  man; 
for  I  mud:  beg  leave  to  deny  the  alfertion  that  was  made  by  the 
Counfel  for  the  prifoner,  that  you  are  to  give  great  credit  t=« 
everything  that  a  witnefs  fays.  The  Jiirv  are  to  coiiiidcr  hk 
credit  according  to  the  bias  upon  his  mind,  and  he  muft  be 
judged  of  by  his  bias.  If  he  is  biafTed  by  prejudice,  you  are  to 
confider  that  prejudice.  You  are  to  weigh  it,  to  perceive  how 
it  .affeils  his  terarnQny,  for  the  moft  honelf  min  will  be  milled 
by  that  kind  of- bias:  and  when  you  hear  men  giving  their  evi- 
dencej  and  perceive,  from  the  terms  that  they  ufe,  tliat  they  have 
a  bias  on  their  minds^  you  are  to  try  which  way  that  bias  lies, 
and  accordingly  give  the  degree  of  credit  to  their  teftimonv- 

Gentlemen^  Widdifon  fays  that,  which  muft  make  you  be- 
lieve he  had  feen  through  the  veil  that  covered  thefe  proceedingsj 
for  he  dates,  that  he  law  Mr.  Yorke  fome  weeks  before  he  leit 
ShefHeld ;  that  he  had  a  converfation  with  him  about  univerfai 
^uftrage,  and  he  thought  it  wauld  be  going  too  far^  and  laid  he 
would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  iL  Now,  Gentlemen, 
what  could  liavc  made  this  alteration  or  Imprefljon  upon  the  mind 
of  Widdifon,  if  Widdifon  had  not  perceived,  as  the  matter  de- 
\'e?oped  itfelf,  that  things  came  out  that  he  did  not  fee  before; 
thzt  as  he  faw  further  into  the  bullncfs,  he  f.iw  danger  in  it,  and 
he  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  wi.th  it  ? 

Gentlemen,  you  v/ill, recollect,  Widdifon  was  one  of  the 
Sheffield  committee,  and,  though  he  was  one  of  that  committee, 
yet  he  ilever  faw  Darifon's  letter  about  the  pikes.  Now  that  is 
an  extremely  ftriking  circuroftance,  becaufe  it  ihews,  that  thofe 
v/ho  had  the  management  of  the  bufinefs  at  Sheffield  began  to 
iind  out  that  Widdifon  did  fee  a  little  into  the  bufinefsj  and 
therefore  that  injportant  letter  was  not  jQiewn  to  him.  And  I 
think  you  will  likewife  fee,  that  Broomhead  began  to  have  a  few 
fcruples  upon  the  buhnefs,  by  the  nature  of  his  evidence.  He 
knew  nothing  of  the  letter,  originally  directing  that  Hardy 
fhould  fend  orders  for  the  pikes  to  Broomhead,  whofe  name  is 
icratched  outj  and  Moody's  put  in  the  room  of  it,  who  fuffered 
his  name  to  be  put  to  it  without  any  confideration  whatever  of 
the  confequences ;  and  Brooirihead's  ]iame  beino-  flruck  out, 
fliews  that  he  was  not  likely  to  be  led  any  longer  by  them. 

Gentlemen,  it  llrikes  me,  and  I  think  when  i  come  to  exa- 
mine it  a  little  more,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  difcover,  that  the 
whole  affair  of  the  pikes  at  Sheffield  was  an  impohtion  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  j  for  an  alarm  was  fpread,  that  the  ariftocrats 
were  going  to  arm  againft  themj  aiid  diiperfq  their  meeting  ;  and 
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tTien  they  aretold  by  Mr.  Yorke,  Mr.  Gales,  and  Mr,  Davifon, 
(for  thofe  are  the  three,  and  you  will  recolle£l  that  Mr.  Gales 
has  abfconded,  and  fo  has  Mr.  Davifon,)  they  tell  them,  it  is 
lawful  to  have  arms,  and  they  are  entitled  to  it  for  their  defence 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights  ;  that  this  ariftocratic  partv  would  certainly 
attack  them,  and  therefore  they  ought  all  of  them  to  provide 
arms.  It  is  clear— it  is  impoflible  to  attend  to  the  evidence 
without  feeing,  that  they  were  afraid  of  fome  attack  on  thern- 
felves ;  and  that,  under  that  impreilion,  they  had  provided  thefe 
pikes.  Why,  fuch  men  as  Broomhead  and  Gales,  and  men 
of  that  defcription,  were  eafily  brought  into  it,  though  Widdifon 
told  you  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  And  you  will 
likewife  recolletfl,  that  Mr.  Broomhead  told  you,  there  were  ex- 
prelTions  of  Mr.  Yorke  that  were  improper,  becaufe  he  felt  pain 
when  they  were  ufed. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  thefe  men  are  men  of  that  fort  of  defcrip- 
tion, that  it  required  that  they  fhould  be  alarmed  to  a  certain 
degree,  to  induce  them  to  arm  thcmfelves  under  the  pretence  of 
defending  themfelves ;  but  when  they  were  once  armed,  if  they 
had  the  arms  in  their  han.ds,  they  might  ufe  them  as  well  ofFen- 
fively  as  defenfively  ;  and  that  the  perfons  muil;  well  know  who 
had  the  diredlion  of  this  bufmefs,  for  thefe  perfons  were  not  men 
of  inferior  underftandings.  Mr.  Yorke  has  been  defcribed  as  a 
perfon  of  very  fuperior  underflanding  ;  he  v/ell  knew,  that  if 
thefe  perfons  apprehended  any  injury  to  themfelves,  that  the  ap- 
plication to  a  magiftrate  would  have  defended  them  from  thofe 
infults.  It  never  occurred  to  him  to  fay  to  the  n.  If  particular 
perfons  are  ofFenfive  to  you,  if  you  are  infulted,  fly  to  a  magi- 
ftrate,  ftate  it  to  him,  and  take  care  that  you  are  prote£led — 
No ;  he  rather  chofe  to  make  ufe  of  the  terror  that  had  been 
imprefled  on  their  minds  from  what  had  paft.  I  can  eafily  con- 
ceive, that  a  violent  party,  calling  themfelves  the  Church  and 
King  Party,  may  aft  very,  improper ;  but  ufe  is  made  of  this  to 
induce  thefe  men  to  entertain  the  idea  of  arming  themfelves  in 
their  own  defence,  and  that  being  once  obtained,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  conceive  to  what  an  extent  it  might  have  goiie  ;  fo  that  the 
plan  fettled  was,  that  they  could  have  ten  thoufand  pikes  forged 
in  Sheffield  in  one  day.  All  then  that  v/as  wanted  was,  to  have 
the  plan  fettled,  and  a  few  to  have  the  pikes,  that  they  might 
know  what  fort  of  things  to  order ;  and  from  the  price,  which 
was  very  cheap,  and  the. other  little  circumftance  of  arranging 
the  length  of  the  pole;  in  a  very  few  days,  a  pretty  large 
body  might  have  been  armed  at  iShcffield;  and  a  body,  fo 
armed,  might  have  acted,  as  Mr.  Yorke  feemed  xery  well  dif- 
pofed  to  do— namely,  that  rather  than  be  trampled  upon  in  the 
way  in  which  they  were  trampled  upon,  he  would  march  to 
London  at  the  htad  of  them,  where  tea  thoufand  men  might. 
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with  pikes,  have  tranfa£led  that  bufincfs  which  has  not  been  the 
raoft  agreeable  to  humanity  in  Paris  and  its  neighbourhood. 

Gentlemen,  in  confequence  of  this  train  of  fraud,  deceit,  and 
credulity,  you  will  find  that  motions  were  made  for  the  purpofe 
of  being  negatived,  as  was  plainly  proved  on  the  tranfa6lions  of 
Sheffield  ;  as  was  the  motion  for  petitioning  Parliament,  made 
for  the  fimple  and  only  purpofe  to  be  rcjeiled,  and  be  the  fubje£t 
of  further  procedure.  Why,  Gentlemen,  do  men  mean  to  adl 
fairly  and  honellly  who  ai£t  in  that  way  ?  And  did  the  body  of 
the  people  know  that  that  was  contr  ved  ?  The  evidence  has 
diftindtly  fhewn  to  you  that  they  did  not :  it  was  done  for  the 
purpofe  of  being  rejeded.  Did  the  reft  of  the  country  know 
that  that  had  been  the  contrivance  when  it  was  publiihed  what 
publicly  paft  ?  Was  not  that  holding  out  to  the  world  that 
that  was  a  fair  bona  fide  proceeding  ?  For,  in  fadl,  no  fuch  dif- 
cuflion  ever  took  place  :  it  was  determined  before  hand ;  it  was 
made  for  the  purpofe  of  being  rejefted— and,  being  rejected,  cer- 
tain other  proceedings  were  then  thought  of  to  follow  it.  I 
think  it  is  almoft  proved,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  fociety  at 
Sheffield  were  printed  before  they  were  actually  held,  or  at  leaft, 
according  to  the  account  that  Broomhead  gave,  as  near  to  th^ 
time  as  polTible ;  but  you  will  recolledl:,  with  refpeft  to  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Globe  Tavern,  on  the  20th  of  January,  they 
were  printed  on  the  i8th,  though  this  meeting  was  not  held  till 
the  20th ;  fo  you  fee  that  this  was  all  contrived  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  being  fo  contrived,  were  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
printer,  and,  but  for  the  pr ifoner  happening  to  come  in  the  way, 
they  would  have  been  diftributed  before  the  meeting  had  been 
held;  for  the  printer  carried  them,  and  he  was  ordered  to  take 
them  back,  except  a  few  v/hich  were  given  to  a  few  confidential 
friends :  you  will  alfo  recoUetSl,  that  the  proceedings  at  Chalk 
Farm  appear  very  early,  though  it  does  not  really  appear  that 
they  were  printed  before  hand  :  they  mufl:  have  been  pretty  v/ell 
arranged  before  they  adlually  took  place.  It  feems  to  me  there^ 
fore,  Gentlemen,  that  a  fyftem  has  been  purfued  v/hich  abfolves 
a  great  majority  of  the  perfons  engaged,  although  very  blameable 
in  many  tranfacftions  they  have  done,  yet  it  abfolves  them  from 
a  great  part  of  the  highly  criminal  charge  which  is  imputed  to 
the  prifoner  at  the  bar.  They  acted  carelefsly,  they  acted  _in- 
cautioufly,  they  gave  themfelves  up  to  leaders  ;  but  they  ad:e4 ' 
without  any  very  diftincl  views  of  v/hat  they  were. doing;  they 
afted  under  falfe  impreilioris ;  many  of  them  aded  from  inatten- 
tion, and  voted  becaufe  they  faw  others  vote. 

One  of  the  witneiles  from  Sheffield,  I  ret^olleit,  examined 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  faid,  his  objedl  was  to  have  things  as 
they  were  in  1688;  that  glorious  event,  as  he' called  it. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  let  me  call  to  your  mind  what  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  Houfe  of  ComiTiO*is  fincc  the  year  i6i<8. 

V04,  11.  3E  What 
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What  has  pafled  there  except  the  triennial  bill  ?  and  the  feptennial 
a6l  has  fince  followed :— that  is  the  only  alteration,  except  the 
removal  of  certain  perfons  from  offices  under  government,  and 
excluding  from  the  right  of  voting  men  under  the  influence  of 
the  Crown;  fo  that  the  alteration  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  fmce 
1688  has  been  rather  more  advantageous  than  it  was  to  the 
people,  and  lefs  advantageous  to  the  Crown,  rather  than  making 
it  lefs  advantageous  to  the  people  ;  and  therefore  a  man  v/ho  had 
been  taught  to  believe  that  having  the  Houfe  of  Commons  re- 
ftored  as  at  the  glorious  Revolution  of  1688,  was  impofed  upon. 
It  was  impoiHble  that  a  thing  could  have  been  dated  fo  as  to 
make  them  f;iirly  comprehend :  he  was  a  man  led  into  that  idea, 
the  confequences  of  wl;ich  he  could  not  fairly  comprehend. 
And,  Gentlemen,  I  think,  if  you  look  into  the  proceedings, 
that  this  was  not  the  only  man  deceived  upon  this  fubje£l ;  I 
think  I  remember  another  man,  who  faid  he  was  for  reftoring 
the  conftitution  as  in  1688. 

Gentlemen,  the  great  majority  are  thus  abfolved  from  the 
high  guilt  imputable  to  the  fev/,  who  are  involved  in  a  guilt  of  a 
more  heinous  nature,  of  a  deeper  die  y  not  only  a  guilt  which 
arifes  from  the  ads  they  had  committed,  but  from  the  guilt  of 
having  conduflcd  others  to  be  parl-iclpators  in  thofe  a^s,  who 
did  not  know  v/hat  they  v/ere  about,  or  who  were  a<51:ually  mif- 
led,  deceived,  and  impofed  upon  by  thofe  who  thus  mifled 
tlrem. 

Gentlemen,  among  thefe  few.,  the  evidence  has  certainly 
deeply  implicated  and  been  brought  home  to  the  prifoner  at  the 
bar,  and  he  c^naot  excufe  himfclf  as  Broomhead,  Carnage,  Wil- 
liams, Dowliag,  Hunter,  and  others  have  done :  he  cannot  fay, 
he  was  little  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  the  fociety, 
that  he  took  no  part  in  thein,  or  that  he  voted  refolutions  that  he 
never  heard  ;  he  cannot  fay,  that  he  never  heard  of  the  com- 
mittee of  correfpondence,  the  fecret  committee,  the  committee 
whofe  very  name,  I  mean  the  name  of  the  fecret  committee, 
fhews  that  danger  was  underftood  to  be  in  their  meafures ;  and 
v/hen  it  is  conhdered,  that  even  the  names  of  thefe  committee- 
men were  finally  unknown  to  the  members  of  this  fociety,  with 
this  refolution — that  the  exifting  committee  Ihould  be  diffolved, 
and  they  fhould  choofe  another  without  naming  their  fucceflbrs. 
In  confcquence  of  that,  a  body  was  created,  fuch  as  1  believe 
never  was  fuifered  to  cxill  in  any  conflituted  flate ;  for  when 
this  bufinefs  firft  came  within  my  notice,  i  looked  into  the  hil- 
tory  of  governments,  of  which  the  republic  of  Venice  is  the 
moli:  extraordinary,  and  they  have  no  profcfiion  among  them  io 
tyrannical  in  its  nature  as"  this  committee  of  feci  tfy,  the  very 
names  of  which  v/cre  unknown,  that  tends  to  the  danger  of  the 
fteps  taken  by  this  fuciety,  conlidering  it  as  a  (bate  within  itfelf, 
'         •■■  '■'  it  circumftance.     A  liate 
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within  a  great  flate  is  always  a  dangerous  thing;  fo  confidcring 
this  London  Correfponding  Society,  v/hich  is  a  little  ftate  within 
itfelf — this  London  Correfponding  Society  was  given  up  to  the 
moft  defpotic  dominion  that  ever  cxiftcd  over  men:  that  ex- 
tended over  their  minds  to  a  degree  beyond  all  example,  beyond 
every  thing  that  was  ever  heard  of;  for  they  were  led  to  what- 
ever meafures  thofc  fecret  committee-men,  whofe  names  they 
did  not  know,  might  think  proper  to  adopt,  and  that  on  the 
grounds  on  which  the  rell  of  the  focicty  had  no  opportunity  of 
obferving. 

Gentlemen,  the  very  exiftence  of  that  committee  was  not 
only  in  itfelf  dangerous  to  blind  their  followers,  and  to  draw 
them  to  the  brink  of  every  thing  that  is  terrible  before  they 
knew  where  they  were;  but  it  fhews  that  the  difpofitions  and 
intentions  of  thofe  who  fram(id  it — that  they  were  dangerous 
beyond  the  poilibility  of  doubt ;  for  how  coul^  it  enter  into  the 
heSrt  of  man  to  conceive,  that  if  thcfe  tranfadtions  were  to  be 
fuch  as  they  pretended  them  to  be,  fair  and  open,  and  honeft, 
to  remove  what  they  confidered  to  be  an  abufe,  how  could  they 
conceive,  that  for  that  purpofe  it  was  necefTary  to  frame  fuch  an 
inftitutioa  as  that  which  1  have  ftated  to  yuu  ?  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding needs  no  fecrefy;  it  might  be  fairly  and  openly  avowed, 
as  it  has  been  formerly  fairly  and  openly  avowed ;  for  in  this 
country  fpeculative  opinions  upon  government,  or  any  other 
fubject,  if  they  don't  immediately  tend  (by  the  proceedings 
taken  upon  them,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  circulated,  or 
other  circumftances,)  to  dtfturb  the  quiet  of  the  ftate,  remain 
untouched ;  if  they  do  tend  to  difturb  the  quiet  of  the  ftate,  un- 
queftionably  they  are  undoubtedly  an  objecfl  of  animadverljon, 
for  no  ftate  can  exilt  if  perpetual  means  are  to  be  taken  to  dif- 
turb the  opinions  of  the  public  relpecling  the  government  of 
that  ftate ;  for  upon  what  refts  the  authority  of  all  governm.ents  ? 
Government  can  only  be  adminiftered  by  a  icw  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  body.  Nothing  can  induce  to  obedience  by  the  many 
but  an  opinion  that  feme  way  or  other  their  good  is  beft  con- 
fulted  by  that  obedience.  Habits  of  obedience,  habits  of  fub- 
mi/lion  to  particular  laws,  induce  fubmiflicn  to  the  government 
which  we  are  ufed  to,  as  we  are  to  the  governmeiU  which  the 
conftitution  of  this  country  has  provided.  That  habit  of  fub- 
million  induces  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  fubmit  to 
trifliiig  inconveniences  rather  than  endanger  their  own  particular 
happinefs,  by  ftriving  to  remedy  them ;  but  if  a  fociety  is  to  be 
iormed  with  fucn  a  kcret  committee,  and  in  fuch  circumftances 
as  I  have  ftated,  it  appears  to  me  that  no  ftate  can  be  fafe  in 
the  public  opinion,  however  that  government  may  be  originally 
formed,  or  however  wifjly  admimftered :  any  government  may 
be  at  once  dcitroyed  «y  luch  a  fyftem.  And  you  will  recollect, 
Gentlemen,  that  even  in  the  French  Revolution,  o^  which  we 
?  E  2  havf 
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h^e  heard  fo  much,  when  the  conflltution  was  formed  by  that 
National  Affembly  of  France  which  exifted  at  the  clofe  of  the 
year  1791,  that  aiTembly  did  not  conceive  it  poflible  for  a  ftate 
to  exifl  unlefs  fome  reftraints  were  impofed  upon  opinions,  when, 
in  their  circulation,  they  aimed  at  the  deftru£tion  of  the  ftate, 
and  that  alfo  of  all  fociety ;  and  one  of  the  legacies  v/hich  they  left 
to  their  country,  which  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral ftated  to  you,  though  it  unfortunately  was  never  executed, 
tended  to  prevent  that  fort  of  operation  of  clubs  by  aflbciation, 
affiliation,  and  delegation,  which  has  ever  fnice  that  time  con- 
tributed to  difturb  that  country. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  find  that  in  this  plan,  which  I  cannot 
avoid  calling  a  plan  of  art,  diflipation,  delufion,  and  mifchief,  or 
whatever  higher  name  may  be  given  to  it,  the  prifoner  at  the  bar 
muft  necefTarily  be  privy ;  for  he  was  the  perfon  to  whom,  in 
character  of  fecrctary,  all  the  papers  to  the  fociety  were  to  be 
addreffed ;  and  he  was  the  perfon  whofe  fignature  was  to  be  af- 
fixed to  all  fuch  papers.  And  I  will  call  your  attention  to  what 
that  laft  witnefs  who  was  called,  Mr.  Francis,  a  man  of  educa- 
tion, faid.  Mr.  Francis  confidered  the  prifoner  as  a  man  of  very 
good  fenfe.  You  will  recolle61-,  he  made  ufe  of  that  expreffion. 
You  v/ill  likewife  recollect:,  that  the  clergyman  whom  he  at- 
tended defcribed  him  in  the  fame  way,  as  a  very  fenfible  man. 
And  it  is  impoffible,  if  you  attend  to  the  circumftances,  that  you 
can  look  upon  hirn  to  be  a  man  deluded.  You  will  find.  Gen- 
tlemen, that  not  only  Mr,  Hardy  was  privy  to  the  eftabliiTiment 
of  this  committee,  and  the  m.anner  in  which  it  proceeded,  by- 
producing  to  the  fociety,  and  to  the  committee  of  delegates, 
after  that  the  fociety  was  numerous,  letters  or  parts  of  letters,  ' 
or  keeping  back  letters  or  parts  of  letters,  as  they  thought  pro- 
per to  do,  fo  that  the  whole  bufmefs  of  the  fociety  was  in  the 
hands  of  this  fmall  committee  of  five  perfons  only— but  he  had 
alfo  his  private  corre{i:!ondence  and  communications,  probably 
unknown  ewen  to  the  fecret  committee  itfelf.  In  the  very  outfet 
of  the  London  Correfponding  Society,  in  the  formation  of  its 
conftitution,  you  will  recolleft,  and  particularly  in  the  progrefs 
of  it,  a  very  myiicrious  correlpondence  betv/cen  Mr,  Hardy, 
Mr.  Vaughan,  and  Mr.  Home  Tooke — You  will  recolle6l  the ' 
divers  corrections  chat  took  place  in  a  written  paper,  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke  ;  fo  that  Mr.  Home  Tooke, 
Dot  being  a  member  of  the  London  Correfponding  Society,  and 
Mr.  Hardy,  a6led  in  communication  with  each  other  probably, 
and  for  any  thing  that  appears,  without  any  communication  what- 
ever with  the  reft  of  the  fociety.  His  connection  with  Mr. 
Margarot  and  Mr.  Skirving  is  alfo  myflerious;  and  it  is  per- 
fectly plain,  he  did  not  communicate  to  the  delegates  all  that 
paflcd  between  him  and  Margarot  and  Skirving:  V"ou  will  re- 
coUeCt:,  Gentlemen,  that  the  firlt  plan  of  fending  delegates  to 
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rhe  Britilli  Convention  at  Edinburgh,  on$yfnafed  in  a  corref- 
pondence  between  the  prifoner  and  Sklrving,  which  was  ex- 
prefsly  communicated  only  to  A-iaroarot,  which  appears  from 
Mr.  Kardy's  own  letter — It  appears  alfo  by  Mr.  Hardy's  letter, 
that  Mr.  Skirvincr,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1793,  that  Skirving 
had  written  to  Mr.  Hardy  privately  about  fending  thefe  dele- 
gates, that  Mr.  Hardy  had  communicated  it  to  Mr.  Margarot, 
•who  v/ifhed  him  to  "  communicate  it'  officially  to  the  fociety 
without  any  way  mentioning  that  you  have  written  to  me  pri- 
vately." Here  was  a  contrivance  .to  fend  from  this  country  de- 
legates to  that  Convention  to  be  afTcmbled  at  Edinburgh ;  and 
by  whom  is  the  contrivance  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  fay  that  the 
perfons  that  I  am  going  to  mention  are  all  that  were  concerned 
in  it ;  but  thefe  are  all  the  perfons  whpfe  names  appear — Mr. 
Skirving,  Mr.  Hardy,  and  Mr.  Margarot.  No  other  perfons 
at  all  were  privy  to  the  original  idea;  but  on  the  5th  of  OcSlober, 
17,93,  Mr.  Hardy  writes  to  Mr.  Skirving,  and  from  that  letter 
it  appears,  that  there  had  been  a  private  correfpondence  between 
him  and  Mr.  Skirving  upon  that  fubjeft ;  that  this  had  been 
communicated  only  to  Adr.  Margarot,  and  then  they  confult  on 
this  together,  and  they  deem  that  it  would  be  proper  that  an 
official  letter  might  be  written  to  Mr.  Hardy,  which  he  fhould 
fhew  to  the  fociety;  but  if  in  that  letter  Mr.  Skirving  had  Ihted 
any  thing  of  the  correfpondence  between  A4r.  Hardy  and  him- 
felf,  the  committee  would  have  faid,  What  is  this  private  cor- 
refpondence, we  have  heard  nothing  of  it  before :  therefore  he 
■writes  to  him — fay  not  that  you  have  written  to  me  privately. 
Is  it  not  plain  that  all  this  was  a  tranfadlion  between  the  pri- 
foner,  Mr.  Skirving,  and  Mr.  Alargarot,  to  fend  delegates  to 
this  Convention  ?  Mr.  Skirving  fends  up  a  letter  in  a  great 
hurry,  faying,  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  loft,  and  Mr.  Hardy 
communicates  it  to  the  Conftitutional  Society :  it  is  to  be  done 
in  a  great  hurry;  delegates  are  chofen,  and  fent  down  to 
Edinburgh. 

Gentlemen,  probably  this  was  -a  fudden  thought,  and  when  I 
come  to  inveftigate  the  tranfaitions  more  particularly,  you  will 
be  of  opinion  that  it  was  fo  ;  but  it  demonftrates  this,  that  the 
prifoner  was  privy  to  all  the  tianfacfiions,  and  particularly  impli- 
cated in  this  parr. 

Gentlemen,  if  you  advert  to  the  correfpondence  which  took 
place  after  Mr.  Margarot  and  Mr.  Gerard  went  down,  you  v/iil 
fee  that  the  correfpondence  between  them  became  partly  private, 
and  partly  public,  of  an  official  nature.  There  is  one  of  the 
letters  of  March,  1793,  fays,  "  You  may  confider  this  as  a  pri- 
vate letter,  but  you  may  read  fuch  parts  of  it  as  you  may  think 
proper  to  any  member  of  the  fociety,  efpecially  where  it  may  be 
productive  of  good."  This  is  a  letter  which  Ihews  that  Air. 
Margarot  had  a  perfeil  coi;fidcnce  in  the  prifoner  j  tliat  he  left  it 
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to   his  diTci-etion  to  produce  to   the  reft  of  the   fociety   fuch 
parts  of  thii   letter  as  he  ihould  think   proper  to  communi- 
cate. 

There  are  feveral  other  letters  with  which  I  will  not  trouble 
you  now  ;  in  which  it  appears,  this  fort  of  fecrct  communicatiori 
was  kept  up:  and  on  the  17th  of  April,  1794,  there  is  one  in 
V/hich  Mr.  Margarot  exprcfsly  tells  Mr.  Hardy,  "  Shew  this  to 
nobody,"  Under  all  thefe  circumftances,  it  feems  to  me,  that  it 
is  impoffible  that  the  prifoner  Hardy  fhou  d  be  ranked  either 
among  the  inattentive  or  among  the  ignorant — he  cannot  be 
ranked  among  this  number,  he  led  the  fociety,  and  v/as  the  mofl 
a<5iiv£  member  there. 

Gentlemen,  confidering  him  in  this  light,  and  conceiving, 
therefore,  that  the  evidence  preffes  as  llrongly  againft  him  as  any 
other  man,  I  fliall  endeavour  to  inveftigate,  firfl  of  all,  the  law, 
and  then  confider  how  the  lav/  applies  to  fifts. 

Ger^tlemen,  the  indictment  (and  I  (hall  go  pretty  much  at 
large  upon  this  fubjeci:,  in  confequence  of  the  learned  Gentleman 
who  led  the  defence  for  the  prifoner,  and  the  Gentleman  who 
followed  him  likew'ife,  having  prelTed  very  much  upon  it — the 
indictment)  is  framed  upon  the  ftatute  of  the  25th  of  Edw.  IH. 
upon  which  you  have  heard  a  great  deal.  The  prifoner  is  charged 
with  high  treaf:)n,  in  compaifing.the  death  of  the  King;  and  you 
have  been  told,  that  the  law  makes  the  m.ere  compafling,  fol- 
lowed by  any  thing  doj:e  in  purfuance  of  that  intent,  amount  to 
the  Crime  of  high  treaibiii  and  therefore  the  indicStment  ftates 
various  a6ls  to  have  been  done  by  the  prifoner,  in  purfuance  of 
the  alkdged  intent.  The  firft  of  .thefe  is  a  confpiracy  to  procure 
a  Convention  to  be  afiembled  to  fubvert  the  conflitution  and  de- 
pofe  the  King,  with  all  the  confequences  that  hare  been  ftated. 
Evidence  has  been  given  of  various  letters  which  I  have  to  con- 
tend prove  this  tact,  and  evidence  of  the  feveral  fails  which  are 
charged  in  the  indiitment  as  overt  aces— fuch  as  compofmg 
znd  publilliing  books  and  various  papers  by  way  of  incitement 
to  fend  delegates  to  fuch  a  Convention,  and  confalting  and  agree- 
ing to  form  a  commilcee  for  the  purpcfe  of  calling  tae  Conven- 
tion.— There  is  aiiother,  the  procuring  of  arms,  with  intention 
of  oppofmg  the  King  in  the  execution  of  his  office. — There  is 
another  charge,  a  conipiracy  to  levy  v/ar.— Another  charge  is,  a 
confpiracy  to  overturn  the  government,  and  depofe  the  King : 
and  many  others  of  the  fame  nature,  intended  to  meet  evtry 
poffible  cafe  that  might  arife  out  of  the  evidence  that  is  laid 
before  you.  And  it  is  for  you  to  judge  from  the  evidence, 
whether  there  is  fairly  to  be  colledled  that  the  prifoner  at  the 
bar,  and  other  perfons,  had  formed  any  defign  which  has  ren- 
dered their  minds  guilty  tu  bring  them  withm  the  trcafon  law, 
and  that  he  had  manifclt-.-d  it  fo  as  to  bring  him  v/itfiin  the  pe- 
nalty of  that  Itatute^  and  whether  the  fa<Sts  have  been  proved  as 
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the  law  required  i    and  whether  you   give   credit  to  the  cvij» 
<ience. 

With  refpefl  to  the  formality  of  the  evidence,  as  no  objcctioa 
has  been  taken  to  it,  I  fliall  not  trauble  you  to  enter  in  detail  up- 
on that  fubjefl,  which  otherwife  it  might  have  been  pc-opcr  for 
me  to  do.  And,  I  conceive,  that  the  only  fubje6^  with  refped 
to  the  fa£l  upon  which  you  can  have  any  doubt,  is,  how  far  yoii 
are  to  give  credit  to  the  evidence,  and  hovv  far  that  evidence,  xi 
credited,-  gives  fufficient  proof  of  the  charge  which  is  contained 
in  the  indictment. 

Gentlemen,  with  rcfpect  to  the  queftlon  of  law  in  the  coa- 
flruiftion  of  this  itatute  of  the  25th  of  Eldward  III.  I  venture  to 
lay  it  down  to  you,  as  clear  lav,',  that  forming;  a  defign  to  take 
any  meafures,  in  purfuing  which  the  King's  life  may  be  in  dan- 
ger, and  taking  any  fteps  towards  that  defign,  brings  the  maiv 
who  forms  that  dchgn,  and  takes  thofj  fteps,  wnthin  the  ftatute; 
and  it  is  perft'dly  immaterial  whether  the  ends  propofed  and  mea- 
fures fo  taken  were  or  not  equal  to  the  purpofe :  it  is  fufficient 
if  the  intent  is  conceived  and  fteps  taken  in  purfuance  of  that 
intent. 

Gentlemen,  before  the  ftatute  of  the  25th  of  Edward  IIL  as, 
has  been  repeatedly  dated  to  you,  there  was  confiderable  uncer- 
tainty in  the  law  of  treafon;  many  a6is  were  deemed  treafon„ 
which  were  certainly  merely  contempt  of  the  King's  authority  ; 
and,  in  confequence  of  that,  the  legiflature  of  the  25th  ot  Ed- 
ivard  IIL  were  called  upon  to  define  treafons. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  in  doing  tiii?,  the  iegifiature  muft  be  con- 
fidered,  if  we  confider  the  perfons  who  made  that  law,  to  have 
had  that  fenfe  and  difcretion  which  ordinarily  belongs  to  men  ia 
that  fituationj  and  they  hare  generally  been  confidered  as  men 
pollcfled  of  abundant  difcretion.  Indeed  it  is  a  general  obfervr.- 
tion  upon  the  particular  tranf-^dlions  of  the  reign  of  Edward, 
with  refpecf  to  the  lav/  proceedings,  that  they  were  clear,  plaiii, 
imembarraffed,  and  evidently  the  work  of  very  fuperior  men  : 
and  it  muft  neceftarily  have  occurred  to  them,  that  it  was  proper 
for  the  legiflature  to  confider,  when  they  were  making  a  law  oi 
treafon,  what  was  the  neceility  of  providing  law  of  treafons,  as 
a  diftinct  code.  The  neceility  for  that  is  clear  and  plain.  An 
afTociation  of  power,  whichjorms  a  ftate,  muft  have  fome  forms 
of  afTociation,  fome  forms  of  governirjrcnt,  by  which  the  whole 
body  muft  be  fubmjtted  to  fome  power.  That  power  is  differ- 
ently confticuted  in  different  governments :  but  in  every  govern- 
ment it  muft  of  ntcciiity  be  lovjrcign,  whatever  that  power  is—- 
it  muft  act  for  the  whole  body—it  muft  reprefent  the  whole 
body  J  and  the  act  of  that  f  jvcreign  power  inuft,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  that  itate,  be  taken  to  be  the  will  of  the  v/hole. 

Gentlemen,  a  Itatc  cannot  exift  without  a  fovereign  power. 
It  is  the  great  bond  wia;ch  bmds  the  v/hole,  and  makes  it  really  a 
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ftate.  Becaiife,  without  fuch  a  power  to  controul  as  well  as  61- 
Tt6i  the  adiions  of  all  the  individuals  in  the  ftate,  they  never  could 
a.S:  as  one  body,  in  giving  to  the  v/hole  body  the  unity  that  be- 
longs to  one  perfon. 

Gentlemen,  the  confequencC  of  that  is,  that  any  attempt  to 
deftroy  the  conftitution  of  the  power  fo  once  confiituted,  is  an 
attempt  to  deftroy  the  very  terms  of  the  afTociation  on  v/hich  the 
ftate  is  formed,  and,  confequently,  to  fubvert  the  ftate  itfelf.  For 
it  is  an  eflential  part  of  the  agreement  or  compatt,  upon  which 
the  people  are  united  together  in  one  aflbciation,  each  with  the 
other ;  and  each  individual,  and  all  the  individuals,  with  the 
whole  and  with  every  part. 

Gentlemen,  any  perfon,  therefore,  who  is  fubje^tto  the  fo- 
vereign  power  of  a  ftate,  fo  conftituted,  it  is  his  duty  to  the 
utmoll,  as  much  as  lies  in  his  power,  to  fupport  that  power 
as  the  neceflary  bond  of  the  whole  ftate ;  and  his  acting  con- 
trary to  that  duty,  is  a  treachery  to  the  ftate  itfelf,  which  is,  I 
think,  the  real  derivation  of  the  word  treafon. 

Gentlemen,  the  true  foundation,  therefore,  of  the  law  of 
treafon,  as  a  diftincl  code,  is  the  neceffity  of  providing  for  the 
ilifety  of  the  ftate  itfelf,  in  the  conftitution  of  its  fovereign 
power.  It  has  become,  therefore,  necefTary  in  all  countries,  to 
make  a  dlftinftion  betv/een  thofe  acSts  which  put  in  hazard  the 
fovereign  power  of  the  ftate,  and  thofe  which,  though  contrary 
to  the  provifions  of  the  law,  are  merely  contempt  of  the  So.vereign, 
to  whom  the  framing  and  execution  of  the  law  is  trufted,  and 
which  do  not  immediately  put  in  hazard  the  fovereign  pov/er  it- 
felf; or  if  they  do  in  fome  degree  affecR:  the  fafety  of  the  ftate,  are 
not  fo  dangerous  as  to  render  neceflary  the  extreme  coertion  of  the 
law  of  treafon  ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  libels  and  other  things,  which 
were  never  in  any  country  confidered  as  of  that  defcription  ftand- 
ing  alone.  Wlien,  therefore,  the  legiflature  in  the  25th  of  Ed- 
ward III.  were  called  upon  to  define  the  law  of  treafon,  it  was 
neceflary  to  con^.dcr  v.'hat  was  that  treachery  to  the  ftate  which 
fhould  be  fixed  by  the  law  as  the  crime  of  high  treafon ;  for  you 
will  recolledl,  the  crime  of  treafon  was  a  crime  known  to  the 
law  previous  to  the  25th  of  Edward  III.  and  its  punifhments 
defined.  The  defecl  in  the  law  v/as  this  : — the  crime  itfelf  v/as 
not  (o  clearly  defined  as  the  fafety  of  the  fubjeift  required,  and 
therefore  the  law  v/as  made  for  the  fafety  of  the  fubjecSl;  and 
that  as  to  thofe  acts,  which  were  not  of  fo  great  a  degree  of 
danger  to  the  ftate,  the  punifhments  fhould  not  be  fo  fevere. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  execution  of  the  duty  which  the  legifla- 
ture were  called  upon  to  execute,  they  declare,  that  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  high  treafon  fhould  attach  upon  thofe  found 
guilty  of  adhering  to  the  King's  enemies,  counterfeiting  the 
great  feal,  killing  the  Chancellors  and  certain  other  ofSccrs  in 
their  places,  and  doing  their  offices ;  and  at  the  head  of  this 
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definition  is  compaffing  and  imagming  the  death  of  the  King, 
fuch  imagination  or  purpofe  of  the  mind  being  manifefted  by 
feme  overt  aft.— That  is  the  language  held  in  our  law. 

Gentlemen,  upon  the  conftrudion  of  this  law,  I  muft  con- 
fefs,  that  hitherto  no  fort  of  doubt  had  occurred  to  my  mind. 
It  has  been  attempted  bv  the  Counfel  for  the  prifoner  to  raife  a 
doubt  about  it,  and  particularly  by  the  learned  Gentleman  v/ho 
was  leading  Counfel  for  the  prifoner.  It  feemed  to  me,  and, 
notwithllanding  the  explanation  he  thought  proper  to  give,  it 
ftill  feems  to  me,  that  in  fo  doing  he  .contradicEled  that  afTertion 
which  I  conceiv^e  he  made  in  the  .charafter  of  i  advocate  in  Lord 
George  Gordon's  cafe,  as  found  in  the  printed  copy  of  that 
trial — That  the  plain  unextended  letter  of  this  aft  was  thought 
to  be  a  fufficient  proteftion  to  the  perfon  and  honour  of  the  bo- 
vereign,  and  an  adequate  proteftion  to  the  laws  committed  to  his 
care ;  not  only  to  the  fecurity  of  the  King's  natural  perfon,  but  to 
the  ftability  of  the  government,  at  the  head  of  which  he  is  placed. 
And  there  I  make  ufe  of  the  learned  Gentleman's  own  words  ; 
and  I  am  perfeftly  fure,  when  I  do  make  ufe  of  his  words,  I 
cannot  make  ufe  of  better.  What  does  this  mean  ?  Can  it 
mean  any  thing  but  this: — that  a  confpiracy  againft  the  life  of 
the  Prince,  is  a  confpiracy  againft  the  conftitution  of  the  ftate  ; 
and  a  confpiracy  againft  the  conftitution  of  the  ftate  is  a  confpi- 
racy againft  the  life  of  the  Prince;  becaufe  the  life  of  the  Prince 
is  fo  interwoven  with  the  ftate,  that  a  confpiracy  againft  the 
conftitution  is  a  confpiracy  againft  the  life  of  the  Prince ;  that 
one  put  in  danger  the  other  muft  be  alfo  in  danger :  but  the 
fecurity  of  the  ffate  is  the  principal  objeft. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  not  with  a  view  to  any  particular  perfon  of 
that  title,  although,  certainly,  he  ought  to  be  treated  with  great 
reverence  and  refpeft,  whof:)ever  may  be  upon  the  throne  of 
the  country;  but  it  is  becaufe  he  is  King.  But,  Gentlemen, 
can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  when  the  legiflature  v/as  making  a  law 
upon  this  fubjeft,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  defining  thofe  crimes 
which  fhould  be  deemed  treafon,  they  fhould  have  overlooked 
that  fort  of  provifio'n  that  was  neceflary  for  the  prcfervation  of 
the  ftate  itfelf,  and  that  it  ftiould  fo  have  remained  till  this  day, 
and  that  it  ftiould  be  necefiary  at  this  day,  in  the  language  of 
niy  learned  friend,  to  refort  to  Parliament  for  an  aft  to  be  made 
upon  the  fubjeft. 

Gentlemen,  if  there  had  really  exifted  this  defeft  in  the  law, 
from  the  25th  of  Edward  III.  till  this  time,  it  is  wonderful  that, 
before  now,  that  defeft  ftiould  not  have  been  fupplied ;  but  it  is 
clear  and  plain  that  it  never  has  yet  been  underftood  that  there 
did  exift  a  defeft.  It  has  always  been  underftood  that  it  did 
fufficiently  proteft  the  ftate  in  all  times,  and  all  ages,  and  there- 
fore the  legiflature  never  thought  of  making  any  farther  pro- 
vifion  on  the  fubjeft. 
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Gentlemen,  when  it  is  co'nfidered  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
g^overnment  in  this  country,  there  cannot  he  a  doubt  upon  the 
fubjcil,  for,  in  truth,  the  perfon  of  the  King  in  name  is  the 
ftate  itlt'lf,  for  all  the  pov/ers  of  the  ftate,  the  Ie2;iflative  and 
executive,  are  nominally  in  him  ;  not  really,  hecaufe  the  King 
makes  no  laws,  but  by  the  advice  and  with  the  a/Tent  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons  in  Parliament:  he  can  execute  no  laws  but 
by  his  judges  and  other  minillers  of  juflice,  according  to  a  formed 
and  regular  efrablifhment :  he  really  does  nothing,  and  yet  no- 
minally does  every  thing.  The  confcquence  of  that  is,  that  he 
is  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  the  fole  reprefentative  of  the  people, 
and  in  his  name  every  a£t  is  done ;  therefore,  v^'hen  the  fecurity 
of  his  perfon  was  provided  for,  and  the  principle  eftablifhed  that 
his  perfon  was  fo  interwoven  with  the  ftate  itfelf,  that  they  could 
not  be  feparated,  it  necefTarily  follows,  that  the  fecurity  of  the 
Gonftitution  of  the  flate  was  provided  for  in  the  protedlion  of 
his  perfon,  and  the  ftate  could  not  be  attacked  without  an  attack 
upon  the  perfon  of  the  King.  Gentlemen,  it  is  impoffible, 
therefore,  as  it  feems  to  me,  to  doubt  this  doilrine,  that  any  at- 
tempt to  fubvert  the  conftitution,  or  the  fovereign  poAver  of  the 
King,  in  this  country,  is  an  attemptv.to  depofe  the  King  from 
that  charaiffer  which  he  holds  in  the  conftitution  or  the  fovereign 
power,  as  by  law  eftabliftied  ;  and  it  has  been  conftantly  held, 
iince  the  paffing  of  the  ftatute  of  Edward  III.  that  every  attem.pt 
againft  the  King,  is  a  depofing  him ;  and  comparing  the  death 
of  the  King  has  been  held  as  taking  from  him  his  ibVereignty, 
whether  it  is  to  put  another  in  his  place,  or  the  deftroying  of 
the  monarchy  itfelf,  or  merely  taking  away  the  monarchy  ior  a 
time  J  confequently  the  confpiracy  to  make  fuch  an  attempt  has 
always  been  held  to  be  treafon.— Gentlemen,  I  cannot  doubt  of 
thefe  principles ;  and  if  it  flfould  be  necefliiry,  my  Lord  and  all 
the  Judges  upon  the  Bench  will  confirm  what  I  fay.  I  confcls 
1  fhould  be  aftonifhed  to  hear  them  doubted,  if,  in  the  prefent 
age,  I  could  be  aftonifhed  at  any  thing  ;  but  it  is  the  temper  of 
the  times  to  hold  out  ihat  every  thing  that  has  been  revered  for 
ages,  is  no  Jonger  fo,  and  that,  upon  every  new  fubjecft,  new 
lights  are  to  break  in  upon  us,  and  that  man  is  to  become  a  new 
creature,  no  longer  to  be  governed  by  the  wifdom  of  forixier 
times,  but  to  be  governed  entirely  by  the  wifdom  of  his  own 
conceit. 

Gentlemen,  when  my  learned  friend  argued  this  point,  he  ap- 
peared'to.  me  to  be  ftruggling  with  authorities  he  did  not  know 
how  to  manage,  and  ptofeffing  to  be  bound  by  thefeauthorities; 
he  pretty  broadly  intimated  an  inclination  to  put  them  all  afide ; 
you  mult  recoUeir,  however,  that  he  does  this  not  ftmply  in 
.contradidion  to  the  dccilion  of  Courts  of  Juftice,  but  in  con- 
tradicftion  to  the  decifion  of  Parliament  itfeh,  and  to  the  decifion 
of  Parliament  as  fitting  in  its  judicial  capacity  upon  impeach- 
ments. 
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ment<5.'  The  ground  upon  which  my  learned  friend  has  attempted 
to  put  this  is,  on  the  intent,  being  the  gift  of  the  crime,  and  that 
when  a  man  does  an  acl  in  fulfilment  of  an  intention,  he  mufl 
iiiil  have  conceived  thnt  intention. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  if  by  that  it  is  meant  that  he  muft  have 
forined  the  diflin.ct  and  clear  purpofc  to  do  the  particular  a6t, 
nothing  pofnbly  can  be  more  mifjrably  miftaken,  and  not  only 
in  the  cafe  of  high  trer'fon,  but  in  every  other  cafe  whatever. 
If  a  man  {hoots  at  A,  with  an  intent  to  kill  him,  and  kills  B, 
he  has  no  intention  to  kill  B,  yet  he  is  guilty  of  malice  afore- 
thought as  againft  3  ;  or  if  he  lays  paifon  for  A,  and  B  takes 
ir,  and  fj  on,  it  is  perfe(5liy  plain,  that  on  diflinil,  clear  thought, 
the  a6l  would  have  in  its  end  all  the  confequences  attached  to  it, 
and  in  that  it  has  fufHcl3nt  to  conftitute  his  guilt. 

Gentlemen,  in  commenting  upon  the  ftatute  of  the  25  Edward, 
my  learned  friend  cited  Lord  Hale,  and  particularly  in  feveral 
pafTages,  which  I  {hall  {late  to  you.  In  page  80,  of  Hale's  Pleas 
of  the  Crown,  the  firfl  that  he  cited,  he  fays,  "  Accroaching  of 
Royal  power  was  a  ufual  charge  of  high  treafon  anciently,  though 
a  very' uncertain  one,  that  no  man  could  well  tell  what  it  was, 
nor  what  defence  to  make  to  it."  And  in  page  82,  he  fays, 
"  That  before  the  ftatute  25  Edward  III.  every  offence  that  was, 
or  feemed  to  be  a  breach  of  the  faith  and  allegiance  due  to  the 
King,  was  by  conilru<?tion  and  confequonce  and  interpretation, 
raifed  into  the  offence  of  high  treafon." 

Now,  for  what  purpofe  thefe  paiTages  were  cited  by  my  learned 
friend,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  guefs ;  they  feem  to  me  to  fhew,  as  clearly 
as  poflible,  and  I  think  they  Were  confidered  by  my  Lord  Hale 
what  was  the  true  intent  of  that  ftatute  of  the  25  of  Edward  IIL 
and  that  is,  that  fuch  acts  as  do  not  tend  in  their  confequence  to 
endanger  the  life  of  the  King,  although  they  might  be  deemed 
in  tome  degree  as  accroaching  of  royal  power,  and  almoft  every 
offence  that  feemed  to  be  a  breach  of  the  faith  and  allegiance  due 
to  the  King,  are  not  high  treafon,  and  which  are  the  two  articles 
which  my  Lord  Hale  lays,  were  before  that  ftatute  raifed  into 
treafoii ;  the  object  of  the  ilatute  then  is,  that  fuch  acts  {hould 
not  be  deemed  high  treafon,  except— for  the  flatute  does  make 
exceptions— for  it  does  make  fome  acts  which  do  not  imme- 
diately endanger  the  life  of  the  King,  but  accroaching  of  royal 
pov/er,  high  treafon. 

.  What  are  thofe  acts  ?  One  is  levying  war  within  the  realm. 
Now  levying  war  within  the  realm,  by  way  of  refifting  the 
King's  authority,  '\fi  circumflances  which  had  no  relation  what- 
•ever  to  the  deftruclion  of  the  government,  but  merely  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  his  authority  in  that  particular  initance.  Another  a61:  is 
adhering  to  the  King's  enemies,  which  may  not  have  the  moff 
di{];ant  intention  to  touch  the  perfon  -of  the  King,  yet  that  is 
hi^h  treafwn :  with  "refpecl  to  the  other  three  articles,  it  is  per- 
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fe£tly  clear  tliefe  cannot  be  confidcred  as  an  intention  to  depofe 
the  Kins,  or  endanger  his  life ;  thefe  {eem  to  be  nothing  more 
than  encroachment  of  royal  authority,  as  counterfeiting  the  great 
feal,  counterfeiting  the  coin  of  the  realm,  and  killing  the  Chan- 
cellor or  Judges  in  their  places  doing  their  offices :  all  thefe  adls 
might  feem  to  be  a  breach  of  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  King, 
as  counterfeiting  the  great  feal  might  be  called  accroaching  to 
royal  power  ;  but  they  could  not,  in  any  degree  whatever,  affe6t 
the  perfon  of  the  King  ;  and  thefe  three  laft  could  not  in  any 
degree  put  the  Kind's  life  in  hazard.  The  levying  war,  and  ad- 
hering to  the  King's  enemies,  might  or  not  put  the  King's  life 
in  hazard,  according  to  the  ciicumilances.  If  war  is  levied  againft 
the  Kins,  or  a  man  adheres  to  the  King's  enemies  under  circum- 
ftances  that  cannot  affeft  the  life  of  the  King,  the  perfon  can  he 
indiifled  only  on  that  pr.rt  which  makes  levying  war  treafon ;  but 
if  he  levies  war  againft  the  perfon  of  the  King,  he  may  be  in- 
dialed  upon  the  firft  claufe  of  the  zS:,  of  comparing  the  death 
of  the  King,  and  the  levying  war  fhould  be  given  in  evidence  as 
an  overt  zct  of  compaffing  the  death  of  the  King. 

Gentlemen,  in  confequence  of  this,  a  confpiracy,  if  the  ob- 
ject of  it  is  fuch  as  may  endanger  the  life  of  the  King,  is  un- 
queftionably  high  treafon ;  as,  for  inftance,  a  war  levied  on  pur- 
pofe  for  d.-pofmg  the  King,  or  getting  the  King  into  the  power 
of  the  confpirators.  And  therefore  the  law  has  made  a  dillinc- 
tion,  that  a  confpiracy  to  levy  war,  and  the  cafe  in  which  it  is 
levied  does  aifedl  the  perfon  of  the  King,  as  depofmg  the  King, 
it  is  an  overt  a6l  of  com.pafling  his  death  ;  but  if  it  is  done  without 
an  intent  to  deftroy  that  fovercign  power,  or  to  reftrain  him  in 
the  exercife  of  the  fovereign  power,  then  it  is  not  treafon  within 
the  firft  branch  of  the  ftatute. 

Gentlemen,  another  pallage  cited  from  my  Lord  Hale,  by  my 
learned  friend,  was  in  page  IIO,  from  which  he  fpeaks,  and 
feems  to  be  directly  for  the  purpofe  for  which  I  fhould  have 
ftated  it :— "  That  the  confpiring  to  depofe  the  King,  and  ma- 
nif.fting  the  fame  by  fume  overt  a6l,  is  an  overt  aiSl  to  prove  the 
compaffing  of  the  death  of  the  King,  within  this  adl  of  the 
25th  of  Edv/ard  III."  And,  page  107,  he  fays,  '^  Compaifing 
or  imagining  fmgly  of  itfelf  is  an  internal  a61,  and  without 
fomet'aing  to  manifeft  it  could  not  poffibly  fall  under  any  judicial 
cognjZinc.-,  but  of  God  alone;  and  therefore  this  ftatute  re- 
quij  :;s  fucn  an  overt  dCi  as  may  render  the  ccmpalnng  or  imagining 
capable  of  a  trial  and  ftntence  by  human  judicatories."  And 
thcii  refers  to  Lord  Coke's  Inftitutes,  where  Lord  Coke  fays, 
"  As  if  divers  do  confpiie  the  death  of  the  King,  and  the  man- 
ner how,  aiid  thereupon  provide  weapons,  powder,  poifon, 
aflay  harnefs,  fend  letters,  &c.  or  the  like,  tor  the  execution  of 
the  confj^iracy.  Alfo  preparation  by  fome  overt  zS.  to  depofe 
the  King,  or  take  the  King  by  force  and  ftrong  hand  and  to  im- 
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prifbn  him,  until  he  hath  yielded  to  certain  demands j  tTiis  is  a- 
Sufficient  overt  z6l  to  prove  the  compafHng  and  imagination  of 
the  death  of  the  King ;  for  this,  upon  the  matter,  is  to  make  the 
King  a  fubje.5l,  and  to  defpoil  him  of  his  kingly  office  of  royal 
government-  And  fo  it  v/as  decided  Iffy  all  the  Judges  of 
England,  H/L  1  J'ac.  Regis.,  in  the  caufe  of  the  Lord  Cobham; 
and  in  Hi/.  43  Eliz.  in  the  cafe  of  the  Earl  of  EfTex/'  And 
then  he  adds,  "  Ajid  fo  by  woeful  experience  in  former  times  it 
has  fallen  out,  and  in  many  other  cafes,  particularly  in  the  cafe 
of  Edward  II.  Richard  II.  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  V.  and  other 
untoitunate  Kings  who  have  reigned  in  this  country." 

Gentlemen,  the  fame  doctrine  is  alfo  ftated  by  Lord  Hale, 
with  reference  to  the  very  fame  cafes,  fo  that  he,  as  well  as 
Lord  Coke,  gave  very  full  approbation  to  the  many  authorities 
who  have  been  of  the  fame  mind  ;  and  Sir  William  Blackftone, 
in  his  Commentaries  upon  the  Lav/s  of  England,  conliders  thefe 
points  as  fettled  law. 

Gentlemen,  perhaps  nothing  tends  more  clearly  to  illuftrate 
points  of  law,  efpecially  to  perfons  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
confidering  points  of  law  in  the  technical  manner  in  which  we 
are  uled  to  confider  them — nothing  illuftrates  it  better  than  in 
the  terms  of  a  cafe  which  has  actually  happened.  With  that 
view,  I  will,  therefore,  ftate  to  you  the  proceedings  on  the  tria4 
of  Sir  Chriftopher  Blunt  and  others,  for  being  concerned  in  that 
tran-faiflion  of  my  Lord  ElTex,  which  I  think  was  mentioned  by 
my  learned  friend  Mr.  Gibbs. 

Gentlemen,  upon  the  arraignment  of  Sir  Chriftopher  Blunt 
and  others,  "  they  confelled  it  was  their  defign  to  come  to  the 
Queen  with  fo  llrong  a  force,  that  they  might  not  be  refifted, 
and  to  require  of  her  divers  conditions  and  alterations  of  govern- 
ment;" that  they  confefs,  and  they  were  indifted  for  compaffing 
the  death  of  the  Q^ieen ;  they  confefs,  that  "  they  required  of 
her  divers  conditions  and  alterations  of  government;  neverthelefs 
they  intended  no  perfonal  harm  to  the  Qiieen  herfelf,  and  that 
was  the  reafon  why  they  could  not  confefs  the  whole  indiiilment, 
becaufe  the  indictment  charges,  that  they  intended  and  com- 
pafled  the  death  and  deftruction  of  the  Queen."  Having  faid 
this,  the  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Popham  tells  them,  "  wherever  the 
fubjedt  rebelleth,  or  rifeth  in  a  forcible  manner  to  over-rule  the 
royal  will  and  power  of  the  King,  the  wifdom  and  forefight  of 
the  laws  of  this  land,  maketh  this  conllrudf  ion  of  his  acitions, 
that  he  intended  to  deprive  the  King  both  of  crown  and  life  ;  for 
the  law  judgeth  not  of  the  hid:  by  the  intent,  but  of  the  intent 
by  the  fad."  To  which  the  Qiieen's  Counfel  added  this  :  <'  This 
conllrudtion  is  no  myilery  or  quiddity  of  law,  but  an  infallible 
conclufion,  warranted  by  reafon  and  experience;  for  the  crown 
is  not  a  garland  or  mere  outward  ornament,  but  confiils  of  pre- 
eminence and  power  i  and,  therefore,  when  the  fubjed  will  take 
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upon  him  to  give  law  to  the  King:,  and  to  make  the  (Gvereigri^ 
and  commandina;  power  become  fubjetl  and  commanded,  fuch 
fubjeft  layeth  hold  on  tbe  crown,  and  taketh  the  fword  out  of 
the  King's  hand.    The  crown  is  (o  failened  on  the  King's  head, 
that  it  cannot  be  pulled  off,  but  head  and  life  will  follow;  as  all   ' 
exam^ples,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  do  man  if  eft.     And  Lord 
EfTex    at  his    arraignment—"     Therefore,    when, their  words'    , 
profefs  one  thing,  and  their  a6lions  another,  they  are  like  the 
Catalines,   in  the  -ftate  of  Rome;    but  admitting  that  the  pro- - 
reflation  of  the  prifoners  were  fairly  true,  and  they  had  not  any 
dcfign  againft  the  life  of  the  Q^ieen  at  th^  time,  yet  nothing  is 
SDore  mutable  than  the  mind  of  man,  and  when  they  had  once 
taken  the  me:.fures  that  they  propof;id  to  take,  and  had  got  the 
Queen  into  thei/  hands,  who  could  promifefof  what  mind  they 
would  then  be  of,  and  more  ef]jecially  when — "  My  Lord  of 
Effex,  at  his  arraignment,  defended  his  firft  action  of  im.prifoning 
the  Privy  Counfellors,  by  pretence  that  he  was  forced  to  it  by 
his  unruly  company;  fo  that  if  themfelve?,"  that  is,  Sir  Chrif- 
fopher  Biunt,  and  the  reft  Of  them,  "  fo  that  if  th^mfelves  would 
not  have  had,  or  Vv'ould  not  feem  i^  have  had,  that  extreme  and 
deviUfti  wickednefs  of    mind    as  to  lay  violent  hands   on  the 
f^een's  facred    pcrfon,    yet  what  muft  be  done  to  Ltisfy  the 
multitude,  and  fecure  their  party,  muft  then  be  the  qucftion." — 
That  is,  when  they  once  had  taken  the  meafares  which  they 
propofed  to  take,  it  was  not  in  their  powei-  to  fay,  whether  they 
would  or  not  preferve  the  Queen's  life.     And  here  let  me  draw 
your  attention  to  fomething  that  fell  from  Broom.head,  one  of  the 
witnefies  in  this  caufe,  who,  when  he  was  afked,  whether  there 
was  any  intention  of  ufing  violence  or  force,  he  faid,  no  fuch 
thing :  he  difclairned  any  idea  of  it  in  his  min<i ;  but  he  faid, 
what  pen'bns  might  have  done,  if  any  fuch  thing  as  a  Conven- 
tion had  been  alfcmbled,  I  cannot  tell.     Very  juftly,  very  fen- 
fibly,  and  a  vei^y-proper  expcnticn  of  the  law  upon  this  fubjedl. 
This  was  the  cafe   of  Sir  ChriPLopher  Blunt,  and  others:  they" 
felt  the  force  of  it;  they  had  entered  into  a  deeper  confideration 
of  the  matter;    they  were  forry  ihcy  had   given,  the  Court  fo 
much  trouble,  and  they  confefled  the  whole  of  th^e  indictment ; 
and  Sir  Chriftopher  Blunt  fays  that  in  his  fpeech    at  his  execu-. 
tion,  which  fhewed  the  propriety  of  this  conclufion,  being  drawn' 
as  :h\  infallible  conclufion,    in  the  ftrongeft  and  cleared  light; 
for,  in  his  fpeech  on  the  fcaffold,  he  fays — "  Although  it  be  true,' 
that  (as  we  all  protefted  in  our  examinations  and  arraignments) 
we  never  refolved  of  doing  hurt  to  her  Majefty's  perfon,  (for  iix 
none  of  our  confultations  was  there  fet  down  any  fuch  purpofe) 
yet  I  know,  and  muft  confefs,  if  we  had  failed  of  our  ends,  we 
ihould  (rather  than  have  been  difappointcd)  even  have  drawn 
blood  from  herfelf."     There  is  the  confeffion  of  a  dying  man, 
that  he  felt  in  his  laft  moments  3  that  though  he  had  never  formed' 
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any  diiliii(9:  purpofe  of  doing  any  injury  to  the  Queen  wV;ate\-er 
in  the  tranfaitions  in  which  he  had  engaged,  yet  he  faw  the  coii- 
clufion  to  which  it  inevitably  led— namely,  that  as  they  could 
not  have  fabmitted  to  be  dittppointed  of  their  purpofs,  rather 
than  be  (o  difappointed,  (tor  their  own  fafety  was  at  ftake,)  they 
would  have  drawn  blood  even  from  herfelf. 

Now,  it  ftrikes  me,  that  nothing  can  more  clearly  aemonftrate 
what  is  the  clear  conftru>5lion  of  this  law,  than  the  narration  of 
the  cafe  I  have  now  cited  :  it  fhews,  that  thofe  who  have  con- 
iirued  the  law,  have  conftrued  it  by  dramng  infallible  conciu- 
fions,  warranted  by  reafon  and  experience. 

The  cafes  that  were  mentioned  by  Lori  Coke,  and  by  him 
only — the  cafe  of  Edward  11.  of  Henry  IV.  depofmg  Richard 
11.  are  exactly  of  the  fame  nature  ;  and  they  fhcw,  that  the 
humblenefs  of  the  demand,  at  the  beginning  of  a  fcheme  of  this 
fort,  may  often  lead  to  the  moil  defperate  refolutions ;  when,  as 
the  C^ieen  of  Edward  11.  confpired  againft  her  hufband,  and 
came  over  to  this  country  with  her  infant  fon,  for  the  purpofe  of 
moving  evil  counfellors  from  her  hufband,  and  that  fhe  might 
.iJminifter  the  government  properly.  In  confequence  of  tliat^ 
riumbers  joined  her,  and  unqueftionably  treafon  it  was ;  but 
what  was  the  refulc  ?  The  moment  ilie  had  got  this  power. 
Die  got  the  great  i~;A  into  her  hands  ;  fhe  iffued  writs  for  fum- 
moning  a  Parliament  in  the  King's  name,  without  his  authority, 
in  his  abfence:  that  Parliament  met,  and  when  it  met,  they  were 
in  effect  (tor  they  v/ere  ailing  without  the  King's  real  autho- 
rity,) of  the  nature  of  a  Convention—They  refolved  to  depofe 
the  King,  compelled  him  to  make  refignation,  and  they  placed 
his  fpn  upon  the  Throne  in  his  (lead.  There  was  at  firft  no 
intention  in  them  of  touching  his  life;  but  thofe  that  v/ere 
deeply  involved  in  this  confpiracy  knew  his  life  waSi  very 
inconliftent  with  their  fafety,  and  therefore  they  contrived,  in  a 
very  few  months,  that  he  ihould  be  put  to  death  in  the  moil: 
cruel  manner. 

Gentlemen,  what  ^y■as  the  cafe  of  Richard  II.  ?  Was  it  not 
the  fxme  thing  ?  And  we  all  know,  that  Henry  IV.  when  he 
firft  landed,  had  only  26  men — He  came  reljnng  on  the  plot  in 
England,  and  he  was  juft  going  to  Ireland,  and  then  fome  more 
joined  him.  At  laft  they  all  rofe  againft  Richard  II. — he  was 
depofed,  and  put  to  death ;  therefore,  you  are  not  to  imagine, 
that  a  direct  cogitation,  or  intention  to  deftroy  the  King,  is  ne- 
relTary  to  eompofe  the  crime  of  high  treafon;  it  is  furhcient  if 
ihe  act  piopofed  to  be  done  is  that  which,  according  to  ordinary 
experience,  leads  to  the  death  of  the  King,  or  to  endanger  his 
life  ;  it  li  high  treafon.  Why,  Gentlenien,  of  the  perfons  who 
formed  the  Ccnitituent  Affembly  of  France,  for  the  purpofe  of 
eftubliihing  that  government,  fucn  as  is  now  exuding  in  that  coun-- 
try,  poiiibly  great  numbers  had  no  idea  of  toachm^^-  the  King's 
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life.  We  know  it  was  a  queftion  extremely  agitated  amongft 
them;  and  there  is  very  ftrong  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  them,  if  they  had  been  free  agents,  never  .would  have 
confented  to  his  death  :  but  the  queftion,  after  they  had  depofed 
him,  was,  not  what  they  would  do,  but,  as  was  obferved  in  this 
cafe  of  Sir  Chriftopher  Blunt,  what  muft  be  done,  to  fatisfy  the 
multitude,  and  fccure  themfelvesj  and  the  moment  they  entered 
'into  this  bufmcfs,  they  were  no  longer  free  agents ;  they  could 
no  longer  controul  their  own  actions,  and  the  confequence  was, 
in  the  end,  the  death  of  the  King.  Gentlemen,  this  do6trine 
was  alfo  laid  down  with  equal  clearnefs  in  a  book  cited  hy  my 
learned  friend,  and  which  appears  to  me  to  demonftrate  the  im- 
pallibility  of  putting  any  other  conftruftion  upon  the  ftatute. 
The  manner  in  which  he  ftates  it  is  this—"  The  case  the  law 
has  taken  for  the  perfonal  fafety  of  the  King  is  not  confined  to 
actions  or  attempts  of  the  more  flagitious  kind,  to  affaflination 
or  poifon,  or  other  attempts  dire6lly  and  imm.ediately  aiming  at 
his  life;  it  is  extended  to  every  thing  wilfully  and  deliberately 
done,  or  attempted,  whereby  his  life  may  be  endangered.  And, 
therefore,  the  entering  into  meafures  for  depofing  ox  imprifoning 
him,  or  to  get  his  perfon  into  the  power  of  the  confpirators, 
thefe  offences  are  overt  acfls  of  treafon  within  this  branch  of  the 
ftatute.  For  experience  hath  fliewn,  that  between  the  prifon 
and  graves  of  Princes,  the  dillance  is  very  fmall." 

Gentlemen,  this  is  the  language  of  a  man  who  has  generally 
been  confidered  as  extremely  ilrict  upon  thefe  fubjedls.  Sir  Mi- 
chael Folfer,  who  was  well  known  to  many  perfons  now  living, 
and  was  a  man  who  was  confidered  as  little  difpofed  to  ftretch 
the  law  upon  that  fubje6t  as  any  man  that  ever  fat  upon  the  bench ; 
but  he  faw  aiqd  felt  that  the  real  meaning  of  this  ftatute  was  to 
provide  for  the  conftitution  of  the  ftate,  to  provide  for  the  King, 
he  being  the  head  of  that  conftitution;  becaufe,  in  providing  for 
the  fafety  of  the  King,  is  alfo  included  the  fafety  of  the  conftitu- 
tion—the  crown  (iii  the  language  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  days) 
being  {o  fixed  on  tlic  King's  head,  that  it  could  not  be  pulled  off", 
but  head  and  life  would  foilow. 

Gentlemen,  I  therefore  have  been  much  at  a  lofs  to  conceive 
upon  what  ground  my  learned  friend  obferved,  that  nothing  could 
be  compaffing  the  death  of  the  King,  under  the  ftatute  of  Ed- 
ward iii.  but  what  would  have  am.ountcd  to  compaffing  the 
death  of  any  other  man  under  the  common  law.  He  attributes 
this  alTertion  to  Sir  Michael  Fofter  ;  but,  with  fubmiffion  to  him, 
Sir  Michael  Fofter  afferts  no  fuch  thing;  and  in  the  paflage  he 
alludes  to,  he  is  only  fpeaking  of  the  form  of  the  indictment. 
And  it  is  pcrfe6tly  clear,  that  the  cafe  of  the  King  and  the. cafe 
of  an  individual  are  in  no  degree  parallel ;  for  at  the  time  when 
the  nitre  compaffing  the  death  of  an  individual  was  deemed  the 
ciime  of  homicide,  it  was  never  fuppofed,  it  never  entered  into 
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the  imagination  of  any  man,  that  removing  a  man  from  his  office^ 
or  imprifoning  him,  would  have  been  deemed  an  overt  z6i  of 
compaffing  his  death;  but  it  is  of  the  King.  According  to  Sir 
Michael  Fofter,  and  others,  imprifoning  the  King,  and  depofing 
him,  are  overt  a6ls  of  compafling  his  death;  becaufe  imprifon- 
ment,  and  all  thofe  things  tend  to  his  death— not  with  relation  to 
his  natural  perfon,  but  with  relation  to  his  political  character, 
becaufe  he  is  King.  In  the  cafe  of  a  private  perfon  you  cannot 
uk  the  word  depofition,  and  imprifonment  may  have  no  tendency 
whatever  to  his  death. 

Gentlemen,  my  learned  friend  ftated  another  pafTage  fi-om 
Lord  Hale,  page  85,  with  regard  to  the  ftatute  of  Richard  II. 
and  my  learned  friend,  at  the  time  that  he  read  that  paflage,  I 
apprehended  he  had  the  book  in  his  hand,  but  he  certainly  omit- 
ted to  take  from  the  book  the  paflage  which  immediately  follows, 
if  he  had,  it  could  not  have  left  any  doubt  in  your  mind.  For 
he  (ays,  "  Thefe  four  poinrs  of  treafon  feem  to  be  included 
■within  the  ftatute  of  the  25th  of  Edward  III.  as  to  the  matter 
of  them,  as  fhall  be  hereafter  fhewed  ;  but  with  thefe  differences, 
viz.  I.  The  forfeiture  is  extended  further  than  it  was  formerly, 
namely,  to  the  forfeiture  of  eftates,  tails,  and  ufes.  2.  Whereas 
the  ancient  way  of  proceeding  againft  commoners  was  by  in- 
diftment  and  trial  thereupon  by  the  country,  the  trial  and  judge- 
ment is  here  appointed  to  be  in  Parliament.  3.  But  that  v/herein 
the  principal  inconvenience  of  this  a<51:  lay,  was  this,  that  whereas 
the  ftatute  of  the  25th  of  Edward  III.  required  an  overt  a6t  to  be 
laid  in  the  indictment  and  proved  in  evidence,  this  act  hath  no 
fuch  provifion,  which  left  a  great  latitude  and  uncertainty  in 
point  of  treafon,  and  without  any  open  evidence  that  could  fall 
under  human  cognizance,  fubjected  men  to  the  great  punifh- 
ment  of  treafon  for  their  very  thoughts,  which,  without  an  overt 
adt  to  manifeft  them,  are  not  triable  but  by  God  alone.  Thefe 
were  the  unhappy  effects  of  the  breaking;  of  this  great  boundary 
of  treafon,  and  letting  in  of  conftructive  treafons,  which,  by 
various  viciffitudes  and  revolutions,  mifchiefed  all  parties  firlt 
and  laft,  and  left  a  great  unquietnefs  and  unfettlednefs  in  the 
minds  of  people,  and  was  one  of  the  occafions  of  the  unhappi- 
nefs  of  that  King."  From  whence  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that 
Lord  Hale  coniidered  that  ftatute  as  originally  affecting  the  ori- 
ginal law  upon  the  fubject,  intended  to  mtroduce  a  new  and  unne- 
ceffary  mode  of  trial,  and  to  add  fome  other  circumftances, 
which  it  was  thought  proper  by  a  fubfequent  ftatute  entirely  to 
fweep  away^—which  was  done  in  the  firft  part  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  as,  in  a  new  reign,  any  thing  that  is  exceedmgly  ob- 
j/ictionable  in  the  preceding  reign  is  neceffarily  done  away. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  ftated  to  you,  that  the  iegiflature  had,  both 
in  its  legillative  and  judicial  capacity,  given  precifely  the  fame 
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determination  upon  the  fubjcifl.  The  ftatute  under  which  trea- 
fons  are  now  principally  to  be  tried,  the  ftatute  of  William  and 
Mary,  limits  a  time  for  indictments  for  treafon,  except  thofe  that 
go  to  comparing  the  death  of  the  King,  by  affaulting  his  perfon  ; 
fo  that  the  framers  of  that  ftatute  have  undoubtedly  acknow- 
ledged, that  there  were  degrees  of  treafons  under  the  ftatute  of 
the  25th  of  Edward  III.  which  were  treafons  which  did  not 
come  within  the  term  of  afTafli nations,  or  fuch  immediate  aim- 
ing at  his  death ;  and  in  profecutions  which  have  been  carried  on 
in  cafes  of  impeachment,  as  in  Lord  Lovat's  cafe,  and  in  Lord 
Wintoun's  cafe,  the  charge  was  for  compalHng  the  death  of  the 
King. 

In  Lord  Wintoun's  cafe.  Sir  Jofeph  JekyI,  who  was  a  man 
generally  confidered  as  a  conftitutional  lawyer,  and  in  his  time  as 
good  a  Whig  as  any  man  that  ever  exifted,  fays,  a  confpiracy  to 
levy  war,  with  an  intent  to  depofe  the  King,  is  treafon;  and 
fuch  a  confpiracy  to  levy  fuch  a  war  had  been  held  to  be  an 
overt  a6l  of  compafling  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  King. 
He  then  fpeaks  of  another  overt  a6l  alledged,  which  was  "Lord 
Wintoun's  joining  with  his  accomplices  in  proclaiming  the  Pre- 
tender, which  is  endeavouring  to  fet  up  another  Prince  in  the 
room  of  his  Majefty;  and  I  believe  it  will  not  be  doubted,  but 
that  is  likewife  an  overt  a6l  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  treafon.  And 
if  they  want  another  overt  acl,  the  levying  war  againft  the  King, 
with  intent  to  depofe  him,  is  moft  furely  another  overt  a(fl  of 
compafling  his  death ;  and  thefe  points  have  been  fupported  by 
many  authorities,  and  many  attainders  have  been  on  it." 

That  was  declared  by  Sir  Jofeph  Jek)d,  on  the  behalf  of  all 
the  Commons  of  England,  in  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Win- 
toun,  upon  which  Lord  Wintoun  was  found  guilty  of  high  trea- 
fon ;  and  the  King,  as  the  head  of  the  commonwealth,  iilued  his 
warrant  for  the  execution  of  Lord  Wintoun,  upon  that  decifion. 
You  have,  therefore,  all  the  three  branches  of  the  legiflature  in 
their  judicial  capacity,  giving  precifely  the  fame  conftrudion  of 
the  a6l  which  1  contend  for. 

Gentlemen,  that  idea,  that  if  perfons  had  confpired  to  feize, 
for  inftance,  King  William's  perfon,  and  fend  him  back  to  Hol- 
land, intending  no  harm  to  his  perfo;i,  and  exprefsly  declaring  fo, 
that  that  would  not  have  been  high  treafon,  appears  to  me  ex- 
tremely extraordinary ;  for  even  in  the  cafe  of  King  William/s 
plot,  even  the  cafe  of  the  aflaflination  plot,  it  appears  that  the 
intention  was  only  to  fecure  the  King's  perfon ;  and  in  Layer's 
cafe  it  was  exprefsly  proved,  that  the  defign  to  feize  the  King's 
perfon,  was  not  for  the  purpofe  of  killing  him,  but  toprote6l  him 
from  infult.  It  was  the  defign  of  the  party  to  feize  George  I. 
and  proclaim  the  Pretender,  to  protect  the  King's  perfon,  and 
kad  him  back  to  Hanover. 
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In  Lord  Cobham's  cafe,  in  James  I.  it  is  more  diftinft,  for  there 
the  confpiracy  was  to  feize  the  King's  perfon,  but  not  with  any 
view  of  depofmg  him,  except  under  the  circumftances  I  fhall 
ftate,  and  not  for  the  purpofe  of  injuring  his  perfon  in  any  degree 
whatever,  bat  for  the  purpofe  of  compelling  him  to  confent  to  a 
general  toleration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  the  coun- 
try, and  to  give  his  confent  to  certain  a(5ts  for  that  purpofe. 

Gentlemen,  under  thefe  circumftances  I  fhall  take  the  law  to 
be  perfectly  clear,  that  if  the  confpiracy  is  to  defpoil  the  King 
of  his  kingly  office,  which  is  to  be  exercifed  as  the  fpirit  of  the 
conflitution  of  the  country  requires,  it  is  a  confpiracy  to  depofe 
the  King,  and,  by  all  authorities,  a  confpiracy  to  compafs  his 
death,  by  the  ftrong  reafon  ftated  in  the  cafe  of  Sir  Chriftopher 
Blunt,  and,  therefore,  high  treafon. 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  next  infifted,  that  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  to  prove  high  treafon  was  to  be  confidered  as  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  any  other  cafe,  from  the  force  of  the  word 
provably ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  to  be  diredl  and  plain.  But  I 
conceive  it  muft  be  in  this  refpeft  as  in  all  other  criminal  cafes, 
that  there  muft  be  two  witnefTes  at  the  leaft^  two  witnefTes  to 
one  overt  aft,  or  one  witnefs  to  one,  and  another  witnefs  to  an- 
other overt  aft  of  the  fame  fpecies.  And,  with  refpeft  to  any 
other  kind  of  diftinftion,  l  can  find  no  authority  for  it  in  any 
cafe  whatever ;  fjr  if  the  minds  of  twelve  plain  men  are  not  ra- 
tionally convinced  of  the  guilt  of  the  prifoner,  in  no  cafe  what- 
ever ought  they  to  hy  fo  :  but  if  the  minds  of  the  Jury  are  rea- 
fonably  fatisfied,  if  the  evidence  will  produce  reafonable  convic- 
tion, as  in  the  cafe  of  murder,  robbery,  or  any  other  particular 
crime,  I  think  the  verdift  ought  to  be  precifely  the  fame  as  in 
any  other  cafe. 

Gentlemen,  another  obfervation  that  has  been  raifed  is,  that 
the  evidence  has  been  carried  to  fo  great  a  length.  Now  I  ap- 
prehend it  is  perfeftly  immaterial  whether  the  evidence  is  long 
or  fliort  with  refpeft  to  the  end  when  completed,  whether  you 
come  to  the  conclufion  by  the  proof  of  many  circumftances,  or 
by  the  proof  of  only  one ;  if  the  conclufion  in  your  own  mind 
is  the  refult  of  conviftion  of  the  guilt  of  the  perfon  accufed,  it  muft 
be  neceftiirily  the  fame.  In  cafes  of  treafon,  in  many  inftances,  the 
evidence  has  been  very  exteniive,  perhaps  in  no  cafe  fo  very  ex- 
tenfive  as  in  this  cafe,  which  has  exceeded  all  others,  except  the 
cafe  of  an  impeachment — in  Lord  Strafford's  cafe,  where  the 
evidence  was  extremely  extenfive,  and  took  up  a  confiderable 
length  of  time. 

Gentlemen,  my  Lord  Coke,  in  that  book  which  Mr.  Erfkine 
cited,  obferves,  that  "  The  compaffing,  intent,  or  imagination 
of  the  King's  death,  in  a  cafe  of  this  fpecies  of  treafon,  though 
fecret,  is  to  be  tried  by  the  Peers,  and  to  be  difcovered  by  cir- 
cumftances precedenij  concomitant,  andfubfequentj"—- thole  fort 
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of  circumftances  by  which  you  are  to  difcover  the  Intent,  and 
then  apply  the  particular  a6ls  as  overt  afts,  fuppofing  they  do 
not  in  their  particular  nature  demonftrate  the  treafon  itfelf. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  confidering  the  law  to  be  clear,  I  will  ftate 
the  nature  and  efFeft  of  the  confpiracy  with  which  the  prifoner  is 
charged ;  and  this  confpiracy  has  been,  not  a  fimple  confpiracy, 
but  a  confpiracy  as  alledged  and  attempted  to  be  carried  into 
effeil  to  depofe  the  King,  and  to  deftroy  monarchy  alfo;  or,  in 
the  language  of  one  of  the  letters  that  has  been  read  to  you,  to 
rip  up  monarchy  by  the  roots,  and  to  plant  democracy  in  its 
Head ;  and  I  think  this  I  fhall  prove  by  fair  conclufions  from 
fails  demonftrating  a  treafonable  confpiracy,  that  is,  an  intent  to 
-deftroy,  as  plainly  as  an  intent  to  rob  is  demonflrated  by  the  fadl 
of  a  jnan  coming  up  with  a  piftol  to  your  carriage,  and  ihewing 
you  he  has  the  power  of  taking  from  you  your  money,  in  fuch 
circumftances,  without  even  demanding  it. 

Gentlemen,  if  the  thing  were  intended  to  be  done  without 
the  purpofe  being  effedled,  whether  the  means  taken  are  fuc- 
cefsful  or  not,  is  totally  unimportant  to  the  queftion  of  the  perfon 
being  guilty  or  not  guilty;  it  is  unimportant  (borrowing  the 
language  of  Gerrald,)  whether  the  life  of  the  King  is  to  be  taken 
by  the  robber  on  the  heath,  or  to  be  endangered  by  aflbciated 
clubs ;  and  thefe  are  the  moft  dangerous,  as  hiftory  tells  us  that 
robbers  have  refpeired  the  perfons  of  Sovereigns,  that  they  have 
refpefted  fallen  greatnefs,  which  Conventions  never  have  done. 

Gentlemen,  I  was  called  upon,  and  repeatedly  calkd  upon,  to 
point  out  the  point  of  time  when  the  offence  was  firft  conceived; 
when  it  was  the  prifoner  firft  conceived  this  intention — I  fay  it 
is  perfedlly  immaterial  when  he  did  conceive  it— the  queftion  is, 
Did  he  ever  conceive  it  at  all?  and  if  he  did,  he  is  guilty  of  high 
treafon;  and  I  fay,  that  it  is  not  neceftary  to  be  proved  an  evi- 
dent intent  to  deftroy  the  King,  but  it  is  fufficient  to  prove  an 
act  that  might,  by  probable  confequences,  endanger  his  life. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  has  the  evidence  produced  to  you  fhewn  any 
fa6ls  from  which  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  there  has  been  a 
confpiracy  to  take  meafures,  in  confequence  of  which,  if  they 
had  been  purfued,  the  King's  life  would  probably  be  put  in 
hazard  ?  and  has  the  prifoner  done  any  ad:  or  a6ls  in  furtherance 
of  fuch  a  defign;  and  have  they  been  proved  or  no?  I  think, 
when  the  evidence  is  attended  to,  there  can  be  no  doubt  upon  the 
/ubjed:. 

Gentlemen,  the  Attorney  General,  in  his  opening,  ftated  the 
cafe  why  he  attributed  to  particular  perfons,  and  particularly  to 
the  leaders  of  both  thofe  focieties,  of  both  which  the  prifoner 
was  a  member,  and  one  of  which  he  was  fccretary,  one  general 
objeil  which  they  confidered  as  a  common  caufe  with  other  fo- 
cieties, and  all  the  friends  of  liberty  in,  all  countries,  and  this 
was  the  eltabjiihm^nt  of  a  reprefeatative  govcnimeiit  founded 
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on  the  principics  of  the  rights  of  man  ;  and  he  likewife  attri- 
buted to  them  the  general  purfuit  of  the  means  of  accompliC^ing 
that  objedl — firfl,  by  enlightening  the  people,  and,  fecondly,  by 
afTembling  a  convention  or  meeting,  or  whatever  name  you  choofc 
to  give  it,  (for  there  is  no  magic  in  the  word  convention,)  which 
afllimed  the  charafter  of  a  convention  of  the  people.  That  is 
the  material  point — a  convention  which  afTumed  the  characSler 
of  a  convention  of  the  people,  for  a  convention  of  the  people  on 
the  principles  of  the  rights  of  man  muft  be  fovereign— becaufe 
what  are  the  people  ?  The  natural  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
multitude;  the  force  remains  with  them;  if,  therefore,  thofe  who 
have  the  natural  force  are  to  be  called  into  action  by  the  aflem- 
bling  of  a  meeting  which  is  to  afRime  the  authority  of  the  con- 
vention of  the  people,  if  they  are  all  called  into  aflion,  the 
government  is  di/rolved— there  is  an  end  of  all  government — 
every  conflitution  muft  fall  before  it,  becaufe  it  is  the  people 
themfelves  taking  back  into  their  own  hands  that  which  they 
muft  have  been  "confidered  as  having  delegated  to  others  from 
time  immemorial,  binding  thofe  that  are  to  be  born  by  the  acf  of 
them  that  are  born,  for  there  can  be  no  peace  in  a  country  where 
that  is  not  the  principle ;  for  the  moment  that  the  perfons  are 
aflembled  who  take  upon  themfelves  the  character  of  the  con- 
vention of  the  people  upon  every  principle  whatever,  they  muft 
be  (if  they  are  what  they  aniane  to  be)  fovereign;  and  if  they 
are  not  what  they  aflume  to  be,  yet,  if  they  aftume  to  be  it, 
they  aftume  to  be  fovereign. 

Gentlemen,  if  this  is  clear,  their  objeil  to  be  obtained  was 
neceftarily  the  depofition  of  the  King,  and  fomething  to  be  done 
in  confequence  of  it. 

Gentlemen,  it  does  not  abfolutely  follow  of  neceffity  that  the 
monarch"  ftiould  be  deftroyed,  and  that  a  reprefentative  govern- 
ment ftiould  be  eftabliftied,  for  it  is  poflible  that  a  convention  of 
the  people,  fo  to  afiemble,  who  might  deliberate  with  wifdom  on 
the  fubjeit,  and  who  might  be  of  opinion  that  a  limited  monarchy 
was  the  left  form  of  government,  might  therefore  form  again  a 
conftitution  which  in  its  nature  fhould  be  monarchical;  but 
whether  they  did  fo  or  not,  ftill  the  depoiition  of  the  King  would 
be  in  the  interim  as  complete  as  if  they  had  deftroyed  his  life 
abfolutely. 

•  Gentlemen,  the  principle  however  which  has  been  adopted  by 
thefe  clubs  is  that  which  gives  very  little  room  for  hope,  that  if 
a  convention  of  the  people  fhould  have  been  aflembled,  aftiiig 
upon  thefe  principles,  that  they  would  ever  have  eftabliftied 
monarchical  government ;  for  thofe  principles  which  they  have 
repeatedly  declared  ought  never  to  be  departed  from,  are,  firft, 
the  right  of  equal  active  citizenfhip,  or  the  right  of  every  indi- 
Yiduai  to  an  equal  Ihare  in  the  government  of  the  fociety  of 
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whidi  he  is  a  member.  And  here  I  beg  leave  '.o  remark  tire 
Biarked  diftinclion  between  v/hat  is  called  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
Etiond's  plan  and  this  plan.  All  that  his  plan  went  t-o  was  fimply 
this — an  equal  fhare  in  the  conftitutioa  of  that  body  of  repre- 
fentativcs  who  {hould  3.S:  for  them  in  the  conflitution,  as  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  does,  in  the  legiflative  part  of  this  country; 
a  thing  as  different  as  light  from  darknefs.  Yet  you  find, 
throughout  the  refolutions,  that  conflantly  the  right  of  equal 
a£!:ive  citizenfhip,  the  right  of  univerfal  fuffrage,  is  applied  to 
tht  government,  the  whole  government,  and  is  not  confined  in 
zny  one  inftance.  I  have  not  found  an  inllance  in  which  it  is 
confined  to  fuch  a  body  as  the  Houfe  of  Commons  is  in  this 
country. 

Gentlemen,  the  confequences  of  this  principle,  the  right  of 
equal  active  citizenfhip,  is  neceffarily  this,  and  fo  they  alTert  it: 
it  is  undoubtedly  fo — it  cannot  be  queftioned  for  the  moment — 
you  take  this  as  a  principle — all  tlie  reft  muft  neceffarily  follow. 
This  next  affertion  is,  that  the  exercife  of  that  right  of  equal 
active  citizenfhip,  in  appointing  a  reprefentative  government, 
is  effential  to  that  equal  right  of  active  citizenfhip — So  it  is,  when 
applied  to  that  fpecies  of  government  now  exifting  in  France, 
but  totally  inconfiflent  w^ith  Peers  in  Parliament,  or  a  King  at 
its  head.  If  there  are  to  be  powers  in  a  country,  if  there  are  to 
be  powers  in  the  King,  there  cannot  be  equal  active  citizenfhip  : 
there  will  be  dirtinction — there  cannot  be  equal  a61:ive  citizen- 
ihip  with  the  i-efi:  conftantly— the  moment  it  is  eftablifhed,  mo- 
narchy, ariftocracy  of  every  kind,  muft  neceffarily  be  abolilhed, 
becaufe  utterly  inconfiftent  with  that  principle.  And,  you  will 
recollect,  iri  the  books  we  have  produced  to  you,  that  it  is  laid 
dovm  as  a  manifeft  defeat  of  the  French  ronftitution  of  1 791, 
becaufe  that  contained  a  King  in  its  conftitution. 

Gentlemen,  another  objei^tion  is,  that  voters  for  the  election 
of  a  reprefentative  body  was  to  have  a  qualification ;  fo  that  even 
every  mdividualhas  not  that  right  of  voting.  Having  ftated  this 
right,  therefore,  of  every  individual  to  a  fhare  in  the  government 
ci  which  he  is  a  member,  and  that  the  exercife  of  that  right,  in 
appoijiting  a  reprefentative  government,  therefore,  they  necef- 
larily  claim  as  the  right  of  univerfal  fuffrage,  in  forming  fuch 
an  univerfal  reprefentation,  and  that  not  only  originally,  but 
cojitinually,  that  it  is  in  the  original  conftitution  of  their  repre- 
fentative government,  and  likcwiie  hi  the  continual  renovation 
of  all  the  members  of  government,  executive  and  legiflative. 
It  is  ftated  by  Mr.  Paine  and  Mr.  Barlow,  that  government  is 
neceffarily  a  ufurpation  of  the  rights  of  manj  and  fo  it  is  if 
they  are  right  in  their  firft  principles. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  this  original  and  continual  exercife  of  this 
fight  of  uiiivcrlal  fuffrage,  is  alio  aa  effedt  of  the  right  of  equal 
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aillve  ckizenfVilp,  becaufe  the  equality  muft  necefTaiily  be  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  delegation  of  either  executive  or  Icgiflative  power, 
and  therefore  mull:  be  renewed. 

A  fourth  necefTary  confequence  is  the  right  of  perpetual  revo- 
lution, or  the  right  of  changing  their  conftitution  of.  govern- 
ment, v/hcn,  as  often,  and  in  what  manner  the  equal  aclive 
citizen  fhajl  think  proper;  ftill,  however,  adhering  to  their  prin- 
ciples, and  the  fame  form  of  reprefentative  government  to  be 
frequently  renewed,  becaufe  that  form  of  government  that  is  not 
frequently  to  be  renewed  is  contrary  to  the  rights  of  etjual,  ac- 
tive citizenfhip,  nnd  is  likewife  an  ufurpation  of  the  indefeafible 
rights  of  man,  and,  confequently  the  tyranny  of  defpotifm  which 
they  apply  to  every  exiiHng  government. 

Gentlemen,  the  conclufion  is  inevitable  upon  the  principie!% 
but  they  aflume  the  principles  of  equal  ac^tive  citizenfhip.  I  \viJl 
certainly  here  not  difpute  with  them  that  aflertion,  whether  well 
or  ill  founded',  and  I  think  it  would  be  no  very  difficult  talk  to 
prove  that  it  is  necellarily  ill  founded.  But  v^^ithout  entering 
into  any  difcuffion  upon  that-principle,  I  will  fay  it  is  utterly  in- 
confiftent  with  monarchy,  utterly  inconfilient  with  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  and  many  other  parts  of  our  eltablifhment. 

Therefore,  the  perfons  who  had  the  defign  to  procure  the  eila- 
blifhment  of  thefe  principles,  upon  v/hich  the  government  of  the 
country  ought  to  be  founded,  and  who  had  held  that  any  goveni- 
ment  founded  upon  other  principles  is  neceiFarily  an  ufurpation 
of  the  indefeaiible  rights,  if  they  take  any  fteps  whatever  for  the 
purpofe  of  altering  the  eftablifhed  government,  they  muft  br 
conceived  to  have  prima  facie  within  their  vlev/  the  attempt  of 
deftroying  the  exifting  government,  abolifhing  the  Houie  of 
Lords,  all  the  ranks  and  diftinftions  in  the  country,  and  alfo  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  as  now  eftablifhed,  and  forming  a  conftitu- 
tion  of  government  upon  their  principles,  becaufe  no  other  con- 
ftitution  of  government  could,  according  to  the  tenets  they  hel^^, 
be  a  lawful  governrneiit. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  if  perfons  having  thefe  principles  have 
formed  a  defign  for  aflembling  a  convention  or  meeting,  wfej 
fhould  afTume  the  character  of  a  convention  of  the  pesple,  and 
in  the  profecution  of  this  defign  have  done  various  acts,  as  par- 
ticularly the  prifjner  at  the  bar  has  done  various  a6ls,  as  writing 
of  letters,  and  a  variety  of  others,  all  tending  to  the  completion 
of  this  project,  a  cafe  (o  proved  muft  neceflarily  amount  to  high 
treafon  j  becaufe  it  is  impoffible  that  that  conception  can  have 
been  formed  without  thofe  who  formed  it  conceiving  in  their 
minds  the  wiih  to  dtftroy  the  exifting  government,  and  to 
eftablilb'  in  its  place  a  government  foundefl  on  principles  totally 
oppOiite  to  the  prefent  exifting  government ;  and  when  fuch 
perfons  wifti  to  effedt  a  reforir.ation  m  the  country,  it  is  fairly 
imputable  that  they  do  it  by  the  faniw-  principles  which  they  lay 
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down  to  themfelves  ;  and  if  they  do  it  by  aflembling  a  meeting 
to  aflume  the  charafter  of  a  convention  of  the  people,  by  that 
Very  a6t  they  declare  moil  completely  that  that  is  their  intention, 
becaufe  fuch  a  convention,  truly  a  convention  of  the  people, 
t^annot  be  afTembled  vi^ithout  depofing  the  prefent  exifting  powers 
of  the  flate. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  it  is  not  necefTary,  for  the  purpofe  of 
imputing  to  the  prifoner  the  guilt  which  is  imputed  to  him  (for 
the  purpofe  of  finding  him  guilty)  fhould  be  proved  to  its  full 
extent ;  but  I  apprehend  it  has  been  fo  proved. 

Gentlemen,  a  much  lefs  cafe  feems  to  me  to  be  within  the 
penalties  of  high  treafon :  it  has  been  (hewn,  at  leaft,  that  thofe 
perfons  who  are  concerned  with  him  had  formed  the  defign  to 
procure  fome  alterations  in  the  fovereign  power  of  the  ftate,  and 
that  they  had  taken  fome  fleps  for  that  purpofe. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  if  they  formed  the  defign  to  procure  any 
alteration,  otherv/ife  than  by  the  conftituted  legiflature,  of  the 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  in  Parliament  afi'embled,  and  afting 
in  perfect  freedom ;  for  if  they  do  not  ail  in  perfe<5l  freedom, 
they  are  not  the  conllituted  legiflature  of  the  country — it  is  ri- 
diculous to  call  them  (o — they  are  no  longer  fo,  if  put  under  re- 
ilraint ;  for  if  a  man  is  put  under  reftraint,  any  a6t  which  he  has 
done  is  by  law  void :  if  he  is  compelled  to  do  it,  it  is  not  his 
a6l ;  and  fo  with  refpeil  to  the  legiflature  :  if.  they  are  not  free 
agents,  they  are  not  the  conftituted  legiflature ;  they  are  not 
that  thing  which  was  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  conftitution 
of  the  country,  to  make  laws  that  fliould  be  binding  upon  others. 
If,  therefore,  they  forin  a  defign  to  compel  them  to  do  any  other 
acts  than  thofe  which  they  would  do  if  not  fo  compelled,  they 
form  a  defign  to  depofe  the  King  from  his  royal  authority,  and 
that  depofition  is,  if  I  am  right  in  the  law  that  I  have  ftated, 
compaffing  the  death  of  the  King.  The  defign  is  treafonable, 
and  being  manifcfted  in  committing  any  overt  a6l,  the  meafure 
of  their  guilt  was  full,  they  were  guilty  of  high  treafon  ;  for, 
Gentlemen,  if  any  change  is  attempted  to  be  made  in  the  original 
conftituted  power  of  the  ftate,  the  moment  that  the  attempt  be- 
gins to  operate,  the  original  conftituted  power  of  the  ftate  ceafes 
to  be  fovereign ;  and  it  is  henceforth  depofed  from  its  fovereign 
authority,  to  the  extent  at  leaft  that  is  necefi'ary  to  eff"e6t  this 
particular  change.  Now,  the  law  of  England  admits  of  no  dif- 
tinction  between  the  depofition  of  the  King  for  a  day,  or  an 
hour,  or  a  depofition  of  him  for  ever.  An  attempt  to  depofe 
the  King  from  his  fovereign  authority  for  a  day  or  hour,  muft 
hazard  his  life;  and  a  conlpiracy  for  that  purpofe  is,  therefore, 
hazarding  his  life,  and  therefore  high  treafon. 
.  In  the  cafe  of  Lord  Cobham,  it  was  not  the  view  of  the  per- 
fons concerned,  that  the  acts  which  they  propofed  to  do  ftiould, 
for  any  cuatiiiuance,  d.^prive  the  King  of  his  royal  authority; 
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tut  they  conceived  that,  within  a  certain  time,  they  fhould  have 
brought  about  all  that  they  wlfhcd  to  have  done,  and  put  the 
King  on  his  throne  again ;  and  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
would  have  been  as  completely  high  treafon  as  if  they  intended 
to  depofe  him  for  ever. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  it  is  admitted,  that  the  perfons  concerned 
in  this  bufinefs  were  the  perfons  that  intended  to  effeft  a  change 
in  the  government  of  the  country.  The  idea,  in  truth,  of  af- 
fefting  this  change,  by  the  exifting  legiflature,  if  you  attend  at 
all  to  what  the  evidence  has  been,  fcems  quite  out  of  the  quef- 
tion.  They  have  explicitly  declared  (for  notwithftanding  the 
colour  that  has  been  attempted  to  be  given  to  that,  I  think  they 
have  moft  explicitly  declared,)  that  they  would  not  petition  Par- 
liament— that  they  conceived  petitioning  Parliament  would  have 
no  fort  of  effect — that  an  addrefs  to  the  King  they  declared  to  be 
futile;  but  they  would 'refort  to  more  efFe£tual  means,  and  thofe 
efFedlual  means  they  declare  to  be  the  energy  of  their  own 
power,  they  would  look  to  their  own  laws,  and  not  to  the  laws 
of  their  enemies,  their  plunderers,  and  their  oppreflbrs  ;  they 
declare  the  exilting  government  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
is  that  of  their  enemies,  plunderers,  and  opprefTors ;  they  declare, 
that  an  application  to  the  King  would  be  futile  :  they  therefore 
look  to  their  own  means,  thofe  means  being  their  own  laws,  to 
be  efFeiSled  by  their  own  energy.  I  know  not  v/ords  to  expref^ 
more  emphatically — to  declare  that  it  was  their  intention,  by  their 
own  force,  to  efFedl  that  change  which  they  wifhed  to  have  in  the 
government  of  the  country. 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  proved,  that  they  took  fteps  towards 
fuch  a  meeting  ;  the  nature  of  the  meeting  intended  to  be  con- 
vened, and  the  power  intended  to  be  aflumed,  are  matters  of  dif^s 
pute.  But  it  is  not  difputed  that,  in  fome  manner  or  other,  that 
meeting  was  to  efFedt  their  purpofe,  although  it  was  in  difpute 
how  it  was  to  effect  their  purpofe.  I  confels  it  appears  to  me 
impoflible  to  fappofe,  confilfent  with  the  evidence. you  have  be- 
fore you,  that  they  could  mean  to  affemble  a  number  of  people 
for  the  purpofe  of  doing  that  which  they  might  have  done  before 
in  their  feparate  bodies ;  or,  when  they  cenceived  the  idea  of 
meeting  in  colledlive  bodies,  they  {hould  think  it  proper  to  give 
their  meeting  a  different  name  than  that  which  they  affumed  in 
their  clubs.  They  have  been  reprefented  as  being  on  the  plan 
of  another  Convention  in  Scotland,  which  wanted  a  reform  in 
the  Scotch  reprefentation.  In  what  manner  did  they  proceed  : 
They  met,  had  a  bill  framed  for  their  purpofe,  and  a  bill  was 
brought  into  Parliament ;  and  I  really  believe  that  that  was  the 
purpofe  for  which  they  met.  Therefore,  there  cannot  be  any 
comparifon  drawn  between  that  fort  of  meeting  and  that  which 
thefe  perfons  propofed. 

Vol.  II.  3  H  Gentlemen, 
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Gentlemen,  I  obferved  that  Mr.  Gibbs  laid  confiderable  ftrefs 
on  fome  words  which  were  made  ufe  of  in  one  of  the  rtfolutions 
formed  at  one  of  thefe  meetings,  in  which  he  intimated,  that . 
their  objeft  only  was  to  collect  the  opinions  of  the  people  upon 
the  fubjeft,  and  to  do  nothing  more  j  to  confider  what  were  the 
proper  meafures  for  the  purpofe. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  when  one  recollccls  all  they  have  declared 
upon  the  fubjedt,  when  one  recoUefts  that  they  have  repeatedly 
declared  that  the  people  were  not  to  look  for  relief  from  Parlia- 
ment, as  it  was  conftituted,  and  that  it  was  not  to  be  expelled 
that  thofe  in  pofTciTion  of  power  would  part  with  it  without  a 
ftruggle — that  relief  was  to  be  expected  from  their  own  laws,, 
and  not  from  the  laws  of  their  plunderers  and  opprefTors,  I  take 
it  to  be  nothing  elfe  than  confidering  in  what  manner  they  fhould 
carry  into  execution  that  intention  which  they  declared — that 
of  obtaining  relief  from  their  own  laws,  and  doing  it  by  means  of 
their  own  energy. 

Suppofe  they  had  it  in  their  view  not  to  have  a6led  themfelves 
immediately  as  a  conftituted  aflembly,  though  alTuming  the  cha- 
radler  of  a  Convention  of  the  People,  which,  I  think,  t  fhall 
fliew  you  they  clearly  meant  to  do,  and  as  the  Britifh  Conven- 
tion exprefsly  did — if  they  did  not  intend  to  fubmit  themfelves 
completely  and  entirely  to  the  government  of  the  country,  their 
aft  was  an  a6l  of  the  ufurpation  of  fovereign  power  ;  and  if  they 
were  devifing  means  by  which  the  people  at  a  future  time  by 
their  own  authority  fhould  do  this  for  themfelves,  it  was  jufl  the 
fame  thing  as  if  this  Convention  then  aflembled  fhould  them- 
felves doit;  for  they  would  only  be  doing  it  more  remotely, 
taking  fteps  towards  their  own  original  defign,  making  a  change 
by  their  own  powers,  and  not  by  the  powers  of  the  exifting  con- 
ftituted authorities.  If  they  had  conceived  that  particular  de- 
fign,  ftill  I  imagine  it  would  be  equally  deftructive  to  the  exift- 
ing  government.  The  means  which  they  took  for  the  purpofe 
mult  be  all  tending  to  their  great  end — to  that  which  they  con- 
fidered  and  declared  to  be  the  grand  plan  they  had  in  view, 
and  which  they  meant  to  efFe6t  by  their  own  ftrength,  and 
not  by  fuch  an  application  to  the  legillature  as  has  been  fup- 
pofed. 

Gentlemen,  when  one  confiders  what  has  pafled  in  France, 
one  muft  be  perfectly  aware  of  the  effefts  of  a  National  Confti- 
tuted Affembly — when  the  Elhites-Gcneral  of  France  were 
called  together  by  the  King,  before,  I  think,  half  of  them  were 
affcmblcd,  fuch  of  them  as  were  principally  of  the  third  order 
declared  them.felves  to  be  a  National  Aflembly,  that  is,  an  aflem- 
bly of  the  people  ;  and  they  immediately  declared,  according  to 
that  principle,  the  King  could  put  no  negative  upon  their  pro- 
ceediiigs.     That  w  vs  one  uf  the  firft  fteps  taken  in  that  aflembly, 

and 
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a-nd  from  the  moment  they  had  done  fo,  nobody  who  has  looked 
into  the  hUlory  of  that  country  but  muft  fee,  that  the  King  of 
France  was  hi  fa6l  depofcd  from  that  moment.  I  think  that  was 
m  June,  1789. 

When  they  were  aflembled  in  the  character  of  a  Convention, 
though  the  number  of  perfons  aflembled  were  lefs  than  one  moiety 
of  the  perfons  that  were  to  be  convened,  they  declared  themfelves 
a  National  Affembly,  and  ailed  upon  that  principle,  and  declared 
the  Kino;  could  put  no  negative  upon  their  proceedings  ;  and 
tliey  having  done  fo,  alfo  declared  they  would  not  feparate  till 
they  had  accomplifhed  their  purpofc.  They  took  on  themfelves 
inunediately  to  a61  as  the  complete  fovereign  power  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  they  declared  that  all  the  taxes  were  illegal ;  that  they  fliould 
be  received  for  a  time,  but  fliould  only  be  received  fo  long  as  that 
allembly  fliould  fit. 

From  that  moment,  therefore,  in  effe^l,  the  King  of  France 
was  depofed,  a  conftitution  was  formed,  and  to  that  confliitution 
he  gave  his  aflent  in  1791  :  he  was  then  again  upon  the  throne; 
but  upon  what  throne  ?  He  was  not  King  of  France  in  the  cha- 
radler  he  had  been  before,  but'he  was  King  by  a  perfe<5lly  new 
title,  and  in  a  pcrfedfly  new  charafter;  and  in  the  interim  he 
had  been,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  dethroned.— Such  is  the 
neceflary  and  natural  confcquences  of  a  National  Conftituted 
AfTembly. 

If  we  look  to  what  has  pafTed  iir  our  own  country,  and  to  that 
which  has  been  generally  referred  to  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  pro- 
ceedings— namely,  to  the  Revolution  of  1688,  we  fliall  find,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  fame  thing  done  ;  for  what  was  that  affembly 
which  placed  the  Prince  and  Princcfs  of  Orange  upon  the 
throne  ?  Our  King  James  having  done  that  which  caufed  his 
fubje6ls  to  rife  againff  him,  having  deferted  the  country,  an  af- 
fembly was  called ;  by  no  regular  authority,  but  letters  iffued, 
which  had  been  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  calling  together  thofe 
perfons  who  were  entitled  to  be  fummoned  to  Parliament,  and 
to  the  feverai  counties,  for  the  Sheriffs  to  caufe  eleftions  to  be 
made  for  members  to  be  returned  to  Parliament.  That  afTembly 
met.  In  wliat  character  ?  It  met  as  a  Convention  of  all  the 
eflates  and  degrees  of  the  People ;  it  a6ted  as  fuch  ;  its  authority 
was  acquiefced  in,  and  it  did  all  that  was  necelfary  for  its  par- 
ticular purpofe :  the  government  of  the  country  remained  as  it 
was,  with  one  ilngle  circumifance — the  throne  was  vacant;  that 
Convention  fupplied  the  vacancy,  and  the  moment  it  had  fup- 
plied  the  vacancy,  and  given  the  throne  to  William  and  Mary, 
that  inff  ant  its  charaiter  as  a  Convention  ceafed  ;  it  was  no 
longer  that  afTembly  reprefenting  the  three  eflates  of  the 
People — it  was  affumed  by  King  William  as  a  regular  Parlia- 
ment. 

3  H  2  But, 
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But,  Gentlemen,  in  the  aft  which  it  did  in  giving  the  crown 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  it  afted  as  a  complete  fovereign  power, 
in  complete  rebellion,  if  I  may  fo  term  it,  to  James  II.  for  the 
moment  that  aflembly  began  to  a6l,  James  II.  would  have  been 
completely  depofed  if  he  had  not  abdicated  the  throne — it  is  the 
infeparable  confequence  of  affembling  fuch  a  fpecies  of  Con- 
vention. 

Gentlemen,  the  moment,  therefore,  as  I  conceive,  that  there 
is  an  aflembly  afliiming  to  itfelf  the  character  of  a  Convention 
of  the  People,  which  can  fuflain  itfelf  againft  the  government 
of  the  country,  there  is  an  infurredion  againft  that  government, 
and  all  thofe  confequences  follow  which  are  fo  much  detailed  to 
you  in  that  fpeech  of  Barrere  which  has  been  read  to  you:  the 
King  is  depofed,  and  deprived  of  his  inviolability,  fo  far  as  the 
Convention  has  the  power  to  a6t. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  if  a  Convention,  a  meeting  which  could 
afTume  the  title  of  a  Convention  of  the  People,  could  be  lawfully 
afTembled,  what  muft  necefTarily  be  the  confequence,  if  it  is  an 
aflembly  of  the  Convention  of  the  People,  and  if  lawfully  afl^em- 
bled,  the  Kjng  mufl:  be  bound  to  obey  it  ?  If  he  is  bound  to 
obey,  he  is  no  longer  fovereign.  The  Parliament  mufl:  be  alfo 
bound  to  obey  it.  They,  together  with  the  King,  would  no 
longer  be  the  fovereign  power  of  the  ftate ;  for,  the  moment  it 
is  aflembled,  it  muft  be  the  fuperior  power :  the  refult  of  that 
would  be,  and  all  principles  mufl;^  determine  that  to  be  the  refult, 
that  if  the  King  was  to  a6t  in  refifting  fuch  an  affembly,  he 
muft  be  guilty  himfelf  of  what  may  be  deemed  treafon  againft 
the  fovereign  power  of  the  ftate,  and  it  would  afi^ord  the  very 
pretence  for  putting  him  to  death,  as  it  did  in  the  cafe  of  King 
Charles  I.  and  Louis  XVI.  If,  therefore.  Gentlemen,  it  ap- 
pears to  you,  that  thefe  perfons  have  formed  a  confpiracy  to  af- 
iemble  a  number  of  perfons  who  ftiould  afllime,  in  an  aflembly, 
the  character  of  the  Convention  of  the  People,  that  alone  (and 
that  they  have  taken  fteps  for  that  purpofe,  that  alone)  would 
conftitute  the  crime  of  high  treafon. 

Gentlemen,  the  confpiracy  which  has  been  alledged  is  cer- 
tainly of  a  very  wide  and  extenfive  nature  ;  a  circumftance  that 
has  occafioned  a  confiderable  degree  of  regret  on  the  part  of  my 
learned  friends ;  it  has  produced  a  very  extenfive  evidence  of 
perfons  that  have  been  acting  at  different  times  in  different 
places,  and  in  fome  refpe£ts  with  different  views  ;  but  all  of 
them  have  in  view,  particularly  their  leaders,  one  grand  plan, 
the  accomplifhment  of  which  was  the  objed  of  all. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  this  has  occafioned  the  diftribution  of  the 
evidence  into  thofe  two  parts  noticed  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  which 
eftabliftied,  firft,  the  exiftence  of  the  general  confpiracy,  and, 
fecondly,  to  difcufs  the  part  which  the  prifoner  at  the  bar  had  in 

it,' 
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It.     I  conceive,  that  when  you   have  taken  the  evidence  alto- 
gether, you  can  have  no  fort  of  doubt  of  both. 

Gentlemen,  let  me  take  the  evidence  a  little  by  degrees,  and 
by  fo  dohig  (fori  fee  there  will  be  no  end  of  takiiig  it  in  de- 
tail) I  fball  necefTarily  truft  to  your  giving  fome  credit  to  my 
afTertion,  without  referring  to  every  particular  part  of  the  evi- 
dence; efpecially  as  my  Lord  will  afterwards  fum  it  more  plainly 
to  you,  from  the  feveral  papers  given  in  evidence.  I  think  1 
may  aflert  as  perfeiftly  proved,  that  there  were  fome  perfons  ia 
this  country,  and  I  may  inftance  particularly  Mr.  Paine  and 
Mr.  Barlow,  who  were  defirous  of  afFefting  the  deftruftion  of 
the  Britifh  conftitution,  and  particularly  the  monarchy,  and  all 
its  hereditary  honours,  and  were  proceeding,  to  the  utmoft  of 
their  power,  to  effe£l  their  purpofe.  I  think  I  do  not  afTume  too 
much  when  I  afliime  that  it  cannot  be  fairly  contended,  that  fucli 
perfons  as  Paine  and  Barlow  were  not  confpirators  againll  the 
conftitution  of  this  country:  there  are  perfons  in  France  who 
come  under  the  fame  defer iption,  and,  with  great  fubmilHon  to 
you,  I  fhall  beg  to  include  in  that  defer  iption  the  French  Na- 
tional Convention,  for  they  were  clearly  difpofed  to  fpread  the 
docflrines  eftablifhed  in  their  own  country,  and  they  were  de- 
firous of  doing  it  for  this  reafon — becaufe  they  felt  that  their 
own  fafety  depended  upon  it.  You  will  recolleiS:,  perhaps,  a  paf- 
fage  inMr.Paine's  works,  that  when  France  fliould  be  furrounded 
with  revolutions,  fhe  would  be  in  peace  and  fafety;  and  the  So- 
ciety for  Conftitutional  Information,  and  the  London  Corref- 
ponding  Society,  in  their  addreffes  to  the  National  Convention 
in  November,  1792,  and  of  which  neither  of  the  Counfel  for 
the  prifoner  took  any  notice,  though  it  was  very  material — you  will 
recolleit,  the  London  Correfponding  Society  in  particular,  in 
that  addrefs,  further  fupplicated,  that  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  tht 
Univerfe  might  be  favourable  to  the  caufe  of  the  French,  lb  in- 
timately blended  with  our  own.  This,  you  will  recollect,  was 
not  during  the  exiftence  of  the  conftitution  of  1791  ;  but  after 
the  deftrucfion  of  that  conftitution,  and  the  total  depofition  of 
Louis  XVL  fo  that  then  they  confider  the  caufe  of  the  French 
as  intimately  blended  with  their  own.  Now  how  could  it  be 
blended  with  our  own,  unlefs  it  was  their  obje£l  to  eftablifh  in 
this  country  a  government  upon  the  fame  principles  upon  which 
the  French  had  eftablifhed  their  government,  or  endeavouring 
to  eftablifn  it  ? 

Gentlemen,  they  conceived  it  their  duty  to  countenance  and 
affift,  as  much  as  in  their  power,  the  champions  of  human  hap- 
pinefs ;  that  they  would  oppofe  all  in  their  power  every  attempt 
againft  them  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  they  looked 
to  the  triple  alliance,  not  of  Crowns,  but  of  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica, France,  and  Britain,  to  give  freedom  to  Europe,  and  peace 
to  the  whole  world. 

Now 
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Now  the  words  are  very  ftrong :  it  is  not  fimp!y  the  alliance 
of  the  people ;  but,  (Iiy  they,  if  you  fucceed,  as  we  ardently 
wifh^  the  triple  alliance,  not  of  Crowns,  but  of  the  peopb  of 
America,  France,  and  Britain,  will  give  freedom  to  Europe,  and 
peace  to  the  whole  world.  So  that  it  is  not  fimply  that  they 
make  ufe  of  the  people  as  an  expreflion  that  might  comprehend 
the  v/hole,  but  they  exprcfsly  negatived  Crowns.  At  that 
time  there  exifted  no  Crov/n  in  America;  France  had  no  Crown 
at  that  time;  the  only  country  which  they  have  mentioned  that 
lias  a  Crown,  is  Great  Britain.  When,  therefore,  they  wifh 
there  was  not  an  alliance  of  Crov/ns,  but  of  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica, France,  and  Britain,  what  do  they  ftate,  but  in  exprefs 
terms,  and  terms  not  to  be  controverted,  that  they  had  formed  a 
wifh  and  intention  to  eftablifh  in  this  country  a  government 
isrithout  a  Crown  .''     I  can  give  it  no  other  interpretation. 

Gentlemen,  in  another  part  of  their  addrefs,  they  fay--r 
«  Seeicing  our  real  enemies,  we  find  then\  in  our  bofoms.  We 
feel  Qurfelves  inwardly  torn  b)'',  and  ever'  the  victims  of,  a  rel- 
iefs and  all-confuming  ariilocracy,  hitherto  the  bane  of  every 
nation  under  the  fun.  Wifely  have  you  done,  in  expelling  it 
from  France."  What  can  they  mean  by  ariftocracy,  but  to  re- 
fer to  that  part  of  the  conllitution  of  this  country  which  may 
be  deemed  ariftocratical ;  that  they  confider  every  thing  that  can 
"be  called  ariftocracy  as  their-  real  enemies,  and  the  bane  of  every 
nation  under  the  fun  ;  and  that  as  they  conceive  the  French  have 
acted  wifely  in  expelling  it  from  France,  that  it  would  be  equally 
wife  to  expel  it  from  this  country?  Now,  for  what  purpofe 
could  this  addrefs  have  been  prcfented  to  the  French  Conven- 
tion .''  There  might  be  two  purpofes — that  of  publifhing  to  the 
world,  to  the  country  here,  in  a  way  which  they  might  fancy  to 
he  in  fome  degree  fafe,  in  the  mode  in  which  it  was  to  be  pub- 
lifbed— a  declaration  againft  the  exirting  government  of  the 
country ;  and  another,  holding  out  to  the  French  Convention, 
ihat  they  were  dehrous  of  receiving  every  aiHftance  from  that 
country  which  could  poflibly  be  given,  for  the  purpofe  of  ena- 
bling thofe  who  addrefled  them  to  eftablifh  the  fame  government 
in  this  country. 

Gentlemen,  that  addrefs  which  is  prefented  by  the  Society 
for  Conftitutional  Information  is  at  leail  as  ftrong;  and  you  will 
e.bferve,  Gentlemen,  that  the  learned  Counfel  for  the  prifoner 
have  cautioufly  avoided  taking  any  notice  of  this  addrefs  like- 
wife.  The  truth,  I  muft  conceive,  that  they  did  not,  was,  be- 
caule  they  v.'ere  unable  to  give  any  anfwer  to  jt.  Now  how 
does  this  addrefs  begin  ?  "  Servants  of  a  fovereign  people,  and 
.benefactors  of  mankind,  we  rejoice  that  your  Revolution  is'  ar- 
rived at  that  point  of  pcrfe6tion  which  will  permit  us  to  addrefs 
you  by  this  titlg,"     Why  then  the  pyiut  of  perfection  to  which, 

as 
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as  they  conceive,  a  revolution  muft  arrive  to  be  at  its  point  of 
p-erfeclion,  is  vi^hen  thofe  who  have  the  adminiftration  of  the 
government  of  a  country  are  to  be  adJrcfTed  in  the  characier  in 
which  they  thus  addrcfs  the  National  Convention  of  France — 
*'  Servants  of  a  foverei(z;n  people,  and  beneftftors  of  mankind.'* 
What  can  they  mean  but  this:  not  only  that  it  is  a  government 
eftablifhed  upon  the  principle  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  equal 
a'itive  citizenfliip,  in  which  the  people  is  to  be  confidcred  as 
conftantly  cxcrcifing  that  fovcreign  authority,  and  having  a  per- 
petual controul  over  the  whole  of  the  country ;  but  that  which 
leads,  in  its  nature,  and  in  its  principles,  to  that  fort  of  perpe- 
tual revolution  I  before  obferved  to  vou. 

But,  Gentlemen,  it  proceeds — "  We  rejoice  that  your  Revo- 
lution has  arrived  at  that  point  of  perfc6tion  which  will  permit 
us  to  addrefs  you  by  this  title.  It  is  the  only  one  that  can  ac- 
cord with  the  characier  of  true  legidators."  Is  it  not  a  clear 
and  exprefs  declaration,  that  they  did  not  confidcr  the  Icgiflature 
of  this  country  to  have  that  title  which  could  accord  with  the 
charatfler  of  true  legiflators  ?  for  a  reform  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons would  not  give  the  legiflature  in  this  country  a  title  to 
that  character;  for  the  King  and  the  Houfe  of  Lords  ftill  re- 
maining a  part  of  the  legiflature,  could  not,  by  any  poffibiiity, 
come  within  that  defcription  which  they  meant  to  attribute  to 
the  French  Conventioii.  They  add — "  Every  fucceflive  epoch  ia 
your  affairs  has  added  forncthmg  to  the  triumphs  of  liberty,  and 
the  glorious  victory  of  the  lOth  of  Augufl  has  finally  prepared 
the  way  for  a  conftitution,  which,  we  truft,  you  will  eftablilh  on 
the  bafis  of  reafon  and  nature.'* 

Now,  Gentlemen,  it  appears,  that  the  event  of  the  lOth  of 
Auguft  was  to  them  a  caufe  of  exultation.  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  conduit  of  thofe  con- 
cerned in  that  tranfaction.  it  would  be  wrong  for  me  to  biamc 
on  one  fide  or  the  other;  but  to  which  ever  fide  blame  was  im- 
putable, what  was  the  event  ?  The  event  was  the  deftru6tion 
of  the  French  monarchy;  that  is  here  called  a  glorious  victory, 
and  is  faid  finally  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  a  conftitution 
eftablifhed  on  the  bafis  of  reafon  and  nature — that  it  was  comijig 
to  that  fituation  which  enabled  them  to  arrive  at  that  point  of 
perfection  expreffed  in  the  former  part  of  the  addrefs.  Now  to 
fay  tliat  any  perfons  would  give  their  afl'ent  to  that  addrefs, 
knowing  what  they  v/ere  about,  and  ftill  entertain  in  their  minds 
a  fincere  attachment  to  the  Britifh  government,  is  aflerting  that 
whirh,  it  feems  to  me,  no  reafbnable  man  can  do.  And  here  I 
cannot  help  obferving  on  the  word  "  finally :" — "  and  the  glo- 
rious victory  of  the  loth  of  Auguft  hzs  finally  prepared  the  way 
for  a  conftitution,  which,  we  truft,  you  will  eftablifh  on  the 
bafis  of  reafon  and  nature." 

Gentlemen* 
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Gejitlcmen,  you  will  recoiled,  there  were  two  parages,  one 
m  Mr.  Paine's  works,  and  one  in  a  letter  of  Joel  Barlow's,  be- 
fore the  glorious  vi6^ory  of  the  10th  of  Auguft,  which  exprefsly 
ftates  tha"!:  they  looked  forward  to  that  event-^-that  they  looked 
to  the  deflniclrion  of  the  conftitution  which  had  been  formed  in 
1791,  for  this  reafon— becaiife  it  was  formed  in  contradi6tion 
to  the  principles  of  the  rights  of  man,  in  the  parts  of  it  which 
confifted  in  monarchy  or  in  privileged  orders,  and  fo  far  as  it 
had  any  diftin(5lions  whatever:  it  was  a  compound  of  contra- 
didtions,  as  I  think  Paine  calls  it,  in  his  publication  of  the 
Rights  of  Man;  a  fort  of  character  which  he  gives  to  the  Britifh 
Conftitution;  and  therefore  in  its  nature  it  could  not  fubfifl. 

Gentlemen,  in  another  palTage  of  the  fame  addrefs,  /peaking 
of  the  caufe  of  the  French,  they  fay — «  It  is  indeed  a  facr^d 
caufe  :  v/e  cherifh  it  as  the  pledge  of  your  happinefs,  our  na- 
tural and  nearefl  friends  ;  and  we  rely  upon  it  as  the  bond  of 
paternal  union  to  the  human  race,  in  which  union  our  own  na- 
tion will  fureiy  be  one  of  the  firft  to  concur.  Our  government 
have  ftill  the  power,  and,  perhaps,  the  inclination  to  employ 
hirelings  to  contradid  us."  Then  they  fay,  they  fpeak  the  real 
opinion  of  a  great  majority  of  the  Englifh  nation ;  and  then 
take  notice  of  the  wonderful  "  fplendor  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, burfting  forth  upon  the  nations  in  the  full  fervour  of  a 
meridian  fun,  and  difplayed  in  the  midfi:  of  the  European  World, 
the  practical  refult  ot  principles  which  phllofophy  had  fought  in 
the  fhade  of  fpeculation,  and  which  experience  mud  every 
where  confirm.  Itdlfpels  the  clouds  of  prejudice  from  all  people, 
reveals  the  fecrets  of  all  defpotifm,  and  creates  a  new  characfter  in 
man." 

Can  a  clearer  comm.ent  be  given  on  the  works  of  Mr.  Paine 
and  Mr.  Barlow  than  thefe  words  I  have  read  to  you  ?  Then 
they  ftate  a  combination  of  principle  with  prailice,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  Mr.  Paine  has  done,  in  the  fecond  part  of  his  works ; 
that  they  were  looking  for  the  removal  of  that  prejudice  which 
fupported  monarchy  in  that  country,  even  that  portion  of  mo- 
narchy which  they  left  in  the  conftitution  of  1 791.  It  is  faid 
by  Mr.  Paine  and  Mr.  Barlow,  that  the  firft  allembly  which 
ended  in  1791,  were  obliged  to  have  a  King;  becaufe  the  pre- 
judices of  the  people  would  not  permit  them  to  form  the  go- 
vernment without,  and  that  the  principles  upan  which  they  were 
formed  led  to  the  deftruction  of  that  principle  of  monarchy  which 
they  had  Itft.  They  conclude — "  In  this  career  of  improvement 
your  example  v/ill  be  foon  followed,  for  nations  rifing  from  their 
lethargy  will  exclaim  the  rights  of  man  with  a  voice  which  man 
cannot  refift."  Rights  of  man  !  why,  are  thofe  rights  of  man 
the  fame  as  are  contained  in  Thomas  Paine's  works  ?  becaufe 
thefe  focieties  have  exprefsly  declared  Paiuc*s  works  to  be  the 
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foundation  of  all  their  proceedings;  therefore,  when  they  fay 
"that  nations  rifing  from  their  lethargy  will  reclaim  the  rights  of 
man  with  a  voice  which  man  connot  refift,  they  muft  be  taken 
to  mean  what  they  fay,  according  to  the  fulnefs  of  the  doiStrinc 
laid  down  in  Mr.  Pai'ne's  book. 

Gentlemen,  I  may  add  to  this  a  remark  by  the  way,  that  iC 
is  a  little  extraordinary  that,  confidering  how  much  the  Confti- 
tional  Society  has  been  involved  in  the  caufe,  and  how  important 
it  would  have  been  for  the  prifoner  at  the  bar  to  have  brought 
fome  members  of  that  fociety  to  explain  and  put  a  conftrudlion 
upon  their  condu(5l,  yet  not  one  man  of  that  Conllitutional 
Society  is  brought  forward  as  an  evidence  in  this  caufe,  except 
that  poor  dancing-mafter,  who  was  a  member  of  both  focieties, 
and  who  feemed  to  be  incapable  of  knowing  any  thing  that 
was  pafled  by  cither. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  the  fame  obfervation  refers,  in  a  degree, 
-to  the  cafe  of  the  London  Correfponding  Society — that  not  one 
perfon  which  fhey  have  brought  is  a  perfon  who  is  capable,  from 
the  defcription  he  gives  of  himfelf,  of  accounting,  in  any  way 
whatever,  for  this  addrefs  of  this  London  Correfponding  So- 
ciety. You  will  recollecfl:  the  manner  in  which  thefe  two  ad- 
drelles  are  pafled  in  thefe  focieties,  and  the  debates  that  took 
place  upon  them,  and  how  they  (hould  be  framed — whether  it 
fhould  be  a  joint  addrefs,  and  whether  the  addrefles  fhould  be 
feparate — it  was  a  thing  not  taken  up  in  a  hurry,  but  deliberately 
confidered — framed  one  in  one  form,  and  another  in  another; 
and  the  two  addrefl'es  were  fent  with  an  exprefs  view  to  declare 
to  the  French  National  Aflembly,  in  fome  manner  or  other, 
what  the  opinions  and  fentiments  of  thefe  focieties  concerning 
them  were ;  and  therefore  they  were  particularly  required  in 
favoar  of  the  prifoner  at  the  bar,  to  give  an  explanation  of  thefe 
two  papers,  if  any  fuch  explanation  could  poilibly  have  been 
given,  and  which  would  have  been  given,  could  any  fuch  ex- 
planation have  been  given  with  any  advantage  to  the  prifoner  at 
the  bar. 

Gentlemen,  you  are  to  confider  that,  in  truth,  both  thefe  ad- 
drefles held  out,  in  pretty  fl:rong  terms,  a  wifh  of  alliance  and 
friendfhip  with  that  country.  That  country  certainly  was  not, 
at  the  time  thefe  addreflTes  were  prefented,  in  any  adverfe  fitua- 
tion  to  this  country  ;  but  ftill  in  a  very  particular  fituation  with 
refpe£t  to  it,  efpecially  fuch  as  behoved  them  to  aft  with  a  de- 
gree of  caution,  and  to  reflect  a  little  upon  the  fubjecfl  before 
they  did  it. 

But,  Gentlem.en,  how  were  thefe  addrefl'es  received  ?  The 
perfon  that  was  fent  over  with  the  addreflTes  of  the  Conflitutional 
Society,  (how  the  addrefs  of  the  London  Correfponding  Society 
got  over,  we  have  not  been  able  to  fhew,)  was  Mr.  Joel  Barlow, 
who  had  recently  written  a  letter  to  the  National  Convention  of 
Vol.  II.  3 1  Fi 
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France,  with  refpeft  to  the  defefls  of  the  conflitution  of  1791, 
pointing  out,  as  the  defe£ts  of  their  conftitution  particularly,  the 
exiftence  of  a  King  in  it,  and  feveral  other  things  v/hich  he 
thought  ftiould  be  removed,  in  order  to  make  the  ,  government 
more  complete  upon  the  principles  of  the  rights  of  man.  The 
other  perfon  is  Mr.  Froft,  who  1  fhould  likewife  obferve  is  not 
called  as  a  witnefs  in  this  caufe  on  the  part  of  the  prifoner.  Mr. 
Froft  made  himfelf  a  little  obnoxious  to  the  government  of  this 
country,  and  afterwards  became  the  objeft  of  a  profecution. 
When  this  addrefs  was  prefented  to  the  National  Convention  of 
France,  the  Prefident  (the  fpeaker  of  the  French  National  Af- 
fembly)  perfectly  underftood  the  fubje6l.  You  may  recollect, 
Gentlemen,  that  there  was  an  addrefs  pronounced  by  thofe 
gentlemen  who  prefented  this  addrefs.  Mr.  Barlow  and  Mr. 
Froft  were  admitted  to  the  bar — Mr.  Froft  thus  addrelTed 
them : — 

"  Citizens  of  France,  we  are  deputed  from  the  Patriotic  So- 
ciety for  Conftitutional  Information  in  London,  to  prefent  to  you 
their  congratulations  on  the  triumphs  of  liberty  before  the  epocha 
of  your  Revolution.  This  fociety  had  laboured  long  in  the 
caufe  with  little  profpe<5l  of  fuccefs."  What  is  this  but  faying 
that  this  fociety  had  been  employing  itfelf  on  the  fame  principles 
as  the  French  National  Convention  ?  "  Conceive  then  their 
exultations  of  gratitude,  when,  by  the  aftonifhing  efforts  of  your 
nation,  they  beheld  the  reign  of  reafon  acquiring  an  extenfion 
and  folidity  which  promifed  to  reward  the  labour  of  all  good 
men,  by  fecuring  the  happincfs  of  their  fellow-creatures." 

Now,  Gentlemen,  if  this  fociety  had  made  this  addrefs  to  the 
Aflembly  which  framed  the  conftitution  of  1791,  it  might  have 
admittec^,  in  feme  degree,  of  a  different  conftruiftion ;  but  they 
never  a(yreffed  that  Affembly  which  framed  the  conftitution  of 
1 791.  Why?  Becaufe  that  Affembly  had  not  brought  the 
Revolution  to  this  point  of  perfeitlon,  and  therefore  it  was  they 
never  addreffed  the  Affembly  which  framed  tke  conftitution  of 
1791 J  on  the  contrary,  till  this  Revolution  of  the  lOth  of  Auguft 
takes  place,  they  had  no  idea  of  entering  into  this  fort  of  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  French  ;  they  then  make  thefe  addrcfles  to 
the  French  Convention,  at  the  fame  time  declaring,  that,  bcfor 


this  Revolution,  the  fociety-had  employed  itfelf  oii  the  fubje^t 
with  little  hopes  of  fuccefs.  They  add—"  Innumerable  focie- 
ties  of  a  fimilar  nature  are  now  forming  in  every  part  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  minds  of  all  receive,  from 
this  circumftance,  that  which  leads  them  to  fathom  the  abufes  of 
government,  and  the  fimplc  means  of  a  reform.  After  the  ex- 
ample which  France  has  given,  the  fcience  of  revolutions  will 
be  rendered  eafy,  and  the  progrefs  of  reafon  will  be  rapid." 
How  was  this  Revolution  effected  in  France  ?  By  an  allembly 
of  the  people  lawfully  affemblcd  under  the  authority  of  the  Kiiig 
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us  the  ancient  ftatutes  required  ?  No ;  but  an  aflembly  taking 
upon  themfelvcs,  of  their  own  authority,  to  declare  themfelves 
to  be  a  Convention  of  the  People  :  From  that  moment,  the  late 
King  pf  France  wa<!  depofed ;  in  fi\(5V,  from  that  moment,  the 
French  Revolution  began,  and  proceeded  to  its  prefent  ftate. 
They  fay — "  After  example  given  by  France,  the  fcience  of 
revolutions  w^ill  be  rendered  eafy,  and  the  progrefs  of  rifing 
liberty  rapid  ;  and  it  would  not  be  !l:range  if,  in  a  period  not  far 
fliort  of  what  we  fhould  venture  to  prediiSl,  addrefles  of  felicita- 
tion fhould  crofs  the  feas  to  a  National  Convention  of  England.'* 
What  could  this  have  to  do  with  a  meeting  for  a  reform  in  Par- 
liament ?  What  could  be  the  obje<5t  they  had  in  view  in  this 
uddrefs  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  National  Convention  of 
England  there  ?  Is  it  a  meeting  for  the  purpofe  of  petitioning 
Parliament  for  a  reform  in  Parliament?  Now,  Gentlemen,  what 
can  it  mean,  but  a  Convention,  afluming  all  the  powers  of  go- 
vernment, precifely  the  fame  as  the  Convention  of  France  at  that 
time  did  ?  Is  there  any  other  conftru6lion  can  be  put  on  thefe 
words  ?  Have  they  brought  any  one  Cngle  man  of  the  fociety 
to  fhew  that  that  conftruftion  ought  not  to  be  put  on  thefe  words  ? 
The  Prefident  of  the  National  AlTembly,  no  doubt,  knew  what 
was  the  meaning  to  be  put  on  them  :  he  immediately  enters  into 
their  views,  calls  them  generous  republicans ;  he  could  not  have 
the  leart  idea  that  they  were  the  friends  to  the  Houfe  of  Peers, 
the  old  peerage;  as  to  the  new  Peers,  the  fkip-jacks,  I  am  told 
they  were  offenfive :  one  of  the  witnefles  faid,  that  fuch  abufes 
as  them  were  to  be  remedied.  "  Generous  republicans,  your 
appearance  in  this  place  will  form  an  epoch  in  the  hiftory  of 
mankind.  Hiftory  will  confecrate  the  day  when,  from  a  nation 
regarded  a  sa  rival,  in  the  name  of  a  great  number  of  your  fellow- 
citizens,  you  appeared  in  the  midft  of  the  National  Convention 
of  France ;  and  (lie  will  not  forget  to  recount,  that  our  hearts 
expanded  at  the  event.  Tell  the  fociety  who  deputed  you,  and 
allure  your  fellow-citizens  in  general,  that,  in  your  friends,  the 
French,  you  have  found  men."— (Treating,  therefore,  the  French 
as  their  particular  friends,  and  taking  this  in  connection  with 
this  pafliige  in  the  fame  addrefs,)  "the  fupporters  of  our  liberty, 
who  will  one  day  be  the  fupporters  of  your  own.  You  command 
our  efteem — you  will  accept  our  gratitude — the  fons  of  liberty 
throughout  the  world  will  never  forget  their  obligations  to  the 
Engliih  nation— the  (hades  of  Pym,  of  Hampden,  and  of  Sidney, 
are  hovering  over  your  heads ;  and  the  moment  cannot  be  diftant, 
when  the  people  of  France  will  offer  their  congratulations  to  a 
National  Convention  in  England." 

Why,    Gentlemen,   the  Prefident  of  the  National  Affembly 

doubted  not  but  the  moment  would  foon  arrive  in  which  the 

French  would  bring  congratulations  to  the  National  Affembly 

of  Great  gritaiu.     Is  it  poffible  to  explain  thefe  traiifadions  in 
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any  other  fenfe  than  what  I  have  put  upon  them  ?  If  it  be  not> 
then  why  have  not  fome  perfons  or  other  appeared  to  give  them 
what  they  conceive  to  be  the  true  meaning  and  true  fenfe  of  the 
fociety?  And  you  will  obferve,  that  a  great  deal  of  evidence  has 
been  given  in  this  trial  for  the  purpofe  of  making  conftrudlion 
of  the  fame  fort ;  and  when  people  attempt  to  give  conftru<Slions 
to  words  ufed  in  one  cafe,  and  not  in  another,  it  muft  at  leaft 
be  taken,  that  in  that  cafe  in  which  they  do  not  give  any  evi- 
dence of  the  conftrudlion  of  words,  then  the  confl:ru£lion  muft 
be  taken  in  the  way  that  the  words  import;  and  thefe  words, 
taken  in  their  plain  and  obvious  conftru£tion,  can  import  nothing 
elfe  than  a  complete  defign  formed  in  this  country  for  bringing 
about  a  National  Convention  of  Great  Britain ;  to  which  Na- 
tional Convention,  having  in  itfelf  all  legiflative  and  executive 
powers  of  government,  that  National  Affembly  of  France  was 
to  fend  its  congratulations. 

Gentlemen,  it  fhould  be  alfo  obferved,  that  the  Convention, 
by  their  decrees  of  the  19th  of  November  and  15th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1792,  decrees  fo  well  known,  had  adopted  that  fort  of  mode 
of  defence  which  had  been  fuggefted  to  them  as  the  beft  means  to 
fecure  their  own — namely,  that  of  giving  liberty  to  Europe; 
and  they  had  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  French  nation,  that 
they  would  grant  fraternity  and  afTift  all  people  that  would  wiih 
to  recover  their  liberty ;  in  which  they  muft  include  the  people 
of  England,  becaufe  the  London  Correfponding  Society  had  de- 
clared the  people  of  England  were  flaves.  So  that,  Gentlemen, 
the  French  had  declared,  they  would  not  permit  the  reformation 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  for  that  they  would  compel  the  peo- 
'  pie  of  this  country  to  accept  a  government  formed  on  the  princi- 
ples of  the  fovereignty  of  the  people ;  and  if  they  refufe  or  re- 
nounce liberty  or  equality  on  thefe  terms,  that  they  would  treat 
the  people  of  this  country  as  enemies. 

Lord  Prefident.  Mr.  Solicitor  General,  if  you  pleafe,  we  will 
break  oft"  here  for  to-night.  I  think  we  had  better  adjourn  now, 
as  it  will  be  impoflible  for  any  human  powers  to  fuftain  it,  to 
fum  up  after  you  have  done.  We  ftiall  lofe  no  time  by  flopping 
here  for  to-night ;  for  faving  an  hour  to-night  will  only  be  lofing 
an  hour  in  the  morning. 

At  half  paft  twelve  o'clock  the  Court  adjourned  till  Tuefday 
moaiing  eight  o'clock. 


{End  of  the  Sixth  Day.} 
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Tuesday  Morning,  November  4,  1794. 
THE  Court  met  at  nine  o'clock,  p-urfuant  to  adjournment. 

PRESENT, 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre,  Lord  President, 

Lord  Chief  Baron,  j-    Mr.  Justice  Buller, 

Baron  Hotha?.!,  j      Mr.  Justice  Grose. 


CONTINUATION  OF  THE  REPLY  OF  MR.  SOLICITOK. 
GENERAL. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury., 

When  I  had  the  honour  to  addrefs  you  lafl,  I  concluded,  after 
having  ftated  to  you  the  general  idea  I  had  of  the  perfons  vA\o 
engaged  in  the  tranfatftibns  which  have  been  proved  in  evidence 
before  you,  how  far  they  implicated,  though  not  fpccifically  and 
precifely,  but  how  far  generally  I  conceive  they  implicated  the 
prifoner  ;  what  was  his  character  in  the  tranfa6lion,  and  what  was 
the  chara6ter  of  thofe  who  were  agents  in  it ;  profeiling  to  con- 
iider  and  believe,  that  the  vaft  majority  of  perfons  engaged  were 
not  of  that  defcription  to  whom  that  highly  criminal  intent  im- 
puted to  the  prifoner  ought  to  be  imputed  :  having  alfo  ftated  to 
you  what  I  conceive  clearly  to  be  the  law  upon  the  fubje(5l,  under 
the  direction  of  my  Lords  on  the  bench,  you  will  be  of  opinion 
that  what  I  have  ftated  as  the  law,  is  really  and  unqueftionably 
the  law  of  the  land,  as  derived  and  handed  down  to  us  now  for 
near  a  period  of  betweeen  four  and  five  hundred  years. 

Having  proceeded  then  to  ftate  to  you  what  appeared  to  be 
from  the  evidence,  as  far  as  I  went  through  it,  the  views,  ob- 
jeiSts,  and  intentions  of  the  perfons  concerned  in  thefe  tranfac- 
tions,  I  had  arrived  at  that  period  when  thefe  focieties  had  ad- 
dreffed  the  National  Convention  of  France  ;  and  I  had  obfervcd 
confiderably  at  large  upon  that  tranfadlion,  and  I  infifted  on  it, 
becaufe  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  tranfailion  which  fhewed  their 
views,  their  intentions,  and  their  obje6ls,  fo  clearly,  fo  plainly, 
and  fo  irrefragably,  that  I  thought  it  impoffible,  in  any  part  of 
the  cafe,  more  ftrongly  to  imprefs  upon  your  minds  what  thofe 
views,  what  thofe  intentions,  and  what  thofe  objects  were,  and 
how  they  meant  finally  to  accomplifh  thofe  views,  intentions^ 
and  obj efts— namely,  by  aflembling  a  National  Convention. 

I  think,  Gentlemen,  if  you  advert  fimply  and  only  to  thofe 
two  addrefles,  to  that  fort  of  introdudtion  to  one  of  them,  when 
it  was  prefented  to  the  IM  ational  Aflembly  by  Mr.  Barlow  and  Mr. 
Froft,  and  to  the  anlwer  which  was  given  by  the  Prefident  of 
the  National  Coftveauoft'-"'aa  aiifwer,  in  which  no  kind  of  fraud, 
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cSfguIfe,  or  collufion  was  neceflary,  in  which,  on  the  contrary, 
the  plain  truth  was  moft  likely  to  appear,  you  can  have  no  doubt 
in  your  minds  of  the  obje6ls  and  intentions  of  the  prifoner  at  the 
bar,  and  all  thofe  who  were  fo  far  concerned  in  it,  as  to  have  a 
complete  connection  with  that  tranfa6lion,  that  their  views  and 
intentions  were  nothing  lefs  than  the  deftrudtion  of  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country — I  mean,  by  a  Convention  of  the  People ; 
and  toeftablifh  it  in  the  room  of  that  government,  under  which  this 
country  has  been  blelTed,  in  fpite  of  all  the  abufes  which  belong  to 
Jt,  and  abufes  will  belong  to  every  government,  and  perhaps  very 
abominable  abufes  may  belong  to  this  country;  I  will  not  diflemble 
that  there  may  be  fuch,  and  which,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  I 
ihall  think  it  my  duty  to  bring  forward  as  foon  as  I  can — In  what- 
ever lituation  a  man  may  ftand  in  a  country,  he  has  that  intereft  in 
it  which  is  far  dearer  to  him  than  any  thing  elfe :  and  as  may  be 
iaid  in  a  religious  view,  we  are  taught  what  can  a  man  give  in 
exchange  for  his  foul  ?  fo  in  a  civil  and  political  view  it  may  be 
faid,  what  can  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  liberty  ?  Nothing 
can  be  a  fuificient  compenfation  for  the  lofs  of  that ;  in  compa- 
rifon  of  which,  honour,  riches,  dignity,  are  nothing. 

Gentlemen,  having  ftated  to  you  what  appeared  to  me  to  be 
the  reafonable  comment  upon  the  tranfa6lion  with  France  that  I 
have  related,  I  will  juft  notice  to  you  the  obfervations  upon  it 
which  naturally  occur  as  to  thofe  who  are  concerned  in  this  con- 
Ipiracy. 

And,  Gentlemen,  I  muft  here  obferve,  under  the  corre<5tion 
of  his  Lord/hip — as  it  has  been  extremely  difficult,  in  the  courfe 
of  this  long  trial,  to  be  certain  of  all  the  papers  that  have  been 
produced,  I  may  by  poffibility,  but  I  am  fure  it  is  unintentionally, 
mention  fome  papers  which  may  not  have  been  read,  but  I  wifh 
my  leained  friends  would  corre«5l  me  if  I  fhould.  What  I  am 
going  to  ftate  to  you,  was  a  letter  from  the  fociety  at  Stockport, 
to  the  prifoner  at  the  bar,  dated  the  3d  of  November,  I792. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  you  will  recoiled:,  that  with  refpe^t  to  all 
the  letters  which  have  been  produced  except  one,  not  a  fmgle 
obfervation  has  been  made  by  my  learned  friends,  except  that 
letter  from  Norwhich,  which  I  fhall  notice  prefently. 

This  letter  is  dated  the  3d  of  November,  1792;  it  is  a  letter 
from  the  fociety  at  Stockport  to  the  prifoner,  and  in  that  letter 
they  fay  this—"  I  am  directed  by  the  friends  of  univerfal  peace 
and  the  rights  of  man."  Which  very  title,  I  think,  if  you 
advert  to  it,  plainly  fhews,  what  the  intention  and  objed:  of  thcfe 
parties  were.  For  you  will  recoiled,  and  the  thought  occurs  to  me 
at  the  moment,  that  the  idea  that  has  been  conceived  by  thefe 
perfons  was  an  cnthuhafm,  but  an  enthufiafm  dangerous  in  the 
highelt  degree ;  the  idea  they  conceived  was,  that  by  the  efta- 
bhlhmcnt  of  the  rights  of  man,  univerfal  peace  would  be  efta- 
bliflied  throughout  the  world.    When,  therefore,  perfons  aflumo 
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ihe  appellation  of  the  friends  of  univerfJ  peace,  and  of  the  rights 
of  man,  they  plainly  declare,  that  they  have  not  in  view  any  re- 
form in  the  government  of  this  country,  as  now  eftabliflied,  be- 
caufe  it  is,  according  to  their  declarations,  inconfiftent  not  onJy 
with  what  their  conceptions  were  of  the  rights  of  man,  but  v/ith 
what  their  conceptions  were  of  univerfal  peace  i  for  their  idea 
of  the  means  of  procuring  univerfal  peace  was  this--- tliat  by 
eltablifhing  reprefentative  government  throughout  the  world, 
the  interefts  of  the  people  would  be  fo  immediately  confidered 
by  the  government  of  every  country,  that  wars  would  ceafe,  and 
univerfal  peace  be  eftabliflied  throughout  the  univerfe — that  the 
world  would  be,  in  efFeifl,  one  nation. 

You  will  recolle6f,  that  that  has  appeared  in  a  variety  of  in- 
ftances  in  the  papers  that  have  been  produced  to  you.  That  eii- 
thufiafm  they  certainly  had,  and  an  enthuflafm  as  dangerous  to 
government  as  any  that  ever  exifted — as  dangerous  as  thofe  of 
the  l\4illenarians  or  fifth-monarchy-men,  who  in  the  laft  century 
occafioned  fome  difturbances  in  this  country,  under  an  impref- 
fion  on  their  minds  that  Chrift  was  then  to  come,  and  eftablifli 
his  kingdom  upon  the  earth,  and  there  was  to  be  univerfal  peace 
and  good-will  towards  men,  what  they  called  the  kingdom  of 
the  faints.  You  may  remember,  that  they  made  an  infurre^lion 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  It  was  fupprefled  by  a  very  few.  A 
fimilar  infurrection  was  made  in  CromweH's  time,  but  fupprefled; 
but  the  perfons  concerned  in  that  tranfadion  to  the  very  lait 
perfifted  in  that  enthufiafm,  and  fome  of  them  declared  in  their 
laft  moments,  that  if  they  were  deceived,  they  were  deceived  by 
Heaven. 

But  the  fmcerity  of  their  conception  of  thefe  ideas  does  not  at 
all  leften  the  danger  nor  the  neceility  for  the  government  of  the 
country,  if  men  are  fufFered  to  talk  fuch  blafphemous  language, 
the  enthufiafm  does  not  make  it  lefs  neceflary  for  the  government 

of  the  country  to  take  the  proper  means  for  fupprefiing  them 

If  men  fliould  take  it  in  their  heads  that  communion  of  goods 
was  part  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  fliould,  upon  that  ground, 
take  away  the  goods  of  their  neighbours,  they  muft  be  punifhed 
as  robbers,  becaufe  otherwife  it  is  impoflible  to  preferve  the  peace 
of  fociety  in  any  other  manner. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  digreffed  from  what  I  was  ftating,  by  a 
thought  which  occurred  to  me  at  the  moment.— The  title  which 
the  Society  thought  proper  to  afllinie,  in  this  their  letter,  is  this 
— The  Friends  of  Univerfal  Peace  and  the  Rights  of  Man.  Ihis 
letter  fays — "I  am  direfted  by  the  Friends  of  Univerfal  Peace  and 
the  Rights  of  Man,  to  inform  you,  that  we  received  two  letters 
from  you  ;  the  firft,  dated  Septem.ber  2 1  ft,  requcfting  us  to  con- 
cert with  you,  on  tranfniitting  to  the  French  National  Conven- 
tion, an  addrefs  figned  by  every  member."  The  other  goes  to 
that  which  is  not  very  materialj  except  that  it  proves  that  the 
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London  Correfponding  Society  were  not  flmply  content  with  ad- 
^reffing  the  Convention  thenifelves,  but  they  attempted  to  pre- 
vail upon  all  the  other  focieties  to  do  the  fame,  which  they  con- 
ceive would  affift  the  caufe  to  a  very  great  degree.  And  in  a 
letter  of  the  prifoner's,  fetting  forth  his  opinion  of  addrefling  the 
French  Convention,  it  is  ftated,  that  a  number  of  fignatures 
was  infinitely  better  than  any  fum  of  money  they  could  think  of 
fubfcribing.  Then  they  fay — "  With  refpe6l  to  the  fubftance 
of  this  letter,"  the  letter  from  Stockport,  which  requefts  them 
to  concert  with  the  London  Correfponding  Society,  on  tranf- 
mitting  an  addrefs  to  the  French  Convention, — "with  refpe£l  to 
the  fubftance  of  this  letter,  we  believe,  that  the  caufe  of  the 
French  is  that  of  every  individual  perfon  in  Europe,  that  is  not 
fattening  on  plunder,  or  through  ignorance,  obftinacy,  and  in- 
attention, fits  unconcerned,  and  will  not  be  perfuaded  to  confider, 
although  inevitable  ruin  fhould  be  the  awful  confequence." 

Here  you  fee,  Gentlemen,  this  focicty  at  Stockport  ftates  moft 
clearly,  what  it  confiders  as  the  objeft  of  fuch  an  addrefs  to  the 
French— that  they  confider  the  caufe  of  the  French  as  their  own 
caufe,  and  likewife  that  of  every  individual  in  Europe,  who  is 
not  fattening  on  plunder,  or  thfiough  ignorance,  obftinacy,  and 
inattention,  fits  unconcerned,  and  will  not  be  perfuaded  to  con- 
fider, although  inevitable  ruin  fhould  be  the  awful  confequence. 
— «  We  therefore  think  it  highly  necefiary  to  add  our  friendly 
aid  and  aftiftance,  in  order  to  ftimulate  the  opprefled  friends  of 
freedom  in  France,  againft  all  the  defpots  in  Europe,  (who  are 
combined  againft  the  juft  and  equal  rights  of  man,)  by  afliiring 
them,  that  we  view  their  fignal  exertion  and  wonderful  vidlory 
with  admiration,  together  with — "  Mark  this.  Gentlemen; 
'*  together  with  the  extincflion  of  treacherous  royalty,  and  the  re- 
ftoring  to  every  individual  his  equal  and  indubitable  rights  as 
fellow  men  and  free  citizens,  and  that  our  hearts  are  united  with 
theirs,  as  in  one  common  caufe,  confidering,  as  in  a  great 
meafure,  their  victory  our  emancipation,  together  with  their 
own." 

Now,  Gentlemen,  what  was  this  victory  ?  The  glorious 
vidlory  of  the  loth  of  Auguft.  Why,  Gentlemen,  has  not 
this  fociety  at  Stockport  declared  its  views  in  the  moft  com- 
plete and  diredt  terms  ?  And  "  the  extindtion  of  treacherous 
royalty,"  is  here  not  pointed  out  ambiguoufly,  not  pointed  out 
by  words  that  will  admit  of  a  dift'erent  conftrucSlion,  but  by 
words  dircdl  and  plain,  by  words  that  require  no  comment,  to 
which  no  anfwer  could  poifibly  be  given  ;  and  to  which,  there- 
fore,' my  learned  friends  did  not  attempt  to  give  any  anfwer, 
and  on  which  they  did  not  attempt  to  make  any  obfervation. 

Gentlemen,  their  filencc  upon  thiX  fubjedi  is  conviiSlion.  If 
they  could  have  got  rid  of  the  fo:ce  and  eftedl  of  this  letter, 
,;hey  would  have  done  fo.     Yqu  cannot  coiiceive  it  was  for  any 
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want  of  ability,  or  that  it  was  for  any  wint  of  induftry ;  for  I  am 
fure  when  you  heard,  more  efpecially,  what  fell  from  my  learned 
friend  who  fpoke  laft,  you  muft  acknowledge,  that  not  pofiefling 
perhaps  all  the  ornaments  of  eloquence  which  fome  men  may 
poflefs,  though  at  the  fame  time  pofTeffing  them  to  a  confiderable 
degree,  yet  as  a  judicious,  forcible,  able,  and  convincing  advo- 
cate, he  has  not  his  fuperior. 

Gentlemen,  obferve  the  manner  in  which  this  letter  proceeds : 
"  Yet  (hould  it  ever  be  the  cafe  that  our  Miniftry  fhould  be  fo 
perfidious  as,  contrary  to  their  pledged  faith  of  neutrality,  to 
join  the  execrable  band  of  defpots  againft  the  caufe  of  freedom, 
we  will  ftand  forward,  even  to  the  hazarding  of  our  lives,  by 
ufmg  every  juftifiable  means  to  counteracSt  their  machinations, 
and  give  to  the  friends  of  freedom  all  the  encouragement  and 
fupport  which  we  feverally  unfupported  can  afford." 

Why,  Gentlemen,  is  not  that  a  clear  and  plain  declaration,  is 
not  that  faying,  without  a  doubt,  that,  confidering  the  caufe  of 
the  French  as  their  own  caufe— confidering  the  vi61:ories  of  the 
French  as  their  own  vi(ftories— confidering  the  emancipation  of 
the  French  as  their  own  emancipation — eager  themfelves  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  extin6tion  of  what  they  call  treacherous  royalty,  and 
to  reftore  to  every  individual  his  equal  and  indubitable  rights  as 
fellow  men  and  free  citizens,  they  would  do  this  to  the  hazarding 
of  their  lives  ?  Why,  Gentlemen,  it  feems  to  me,  that  it  is 
impofiible  to  conceive  a  more  complete  comment  upon  thofe  ad- 
drefles  to  the  National  Convention,  than  that  which  is  contained 
in  this  letter.  It  is  impolfible,  when  we  advert  to  the  contents 
of  this  letter,  to  have  a  doubt  what  were  the  objeds,  views,  and 
intentions  of  thefe  people. 

But,  Gentlemen,  what  is  that  letter  from  Norwich,  upoq. 
which  fo  much  obfervation  has  been  made  ? 

Gentlemen,  I  am  now  proceeding  to  obferve,  upon  a  letter 
from  Norwich,  upon  which  my  learned  friend  did  condefcend  to 
obferve — I  fuppofe,  under  the  impreffion  that  it  was  necefiary 
for  them  to  take  notice  of  fomcthing,  and  without  any  very 
clear  view,  I  fhould  apprehend,  in  the  feleftions  they  have  made 
of  it,  unLfs  they  poflibly  found,  that  in  the  courfe  of  the  e\'i- 
dence  that  was  given,  there  was  very  confiderable  allufion  to  it, 
and  therefore  they  thought  it  could  not  polTlbly  efcape  notice. — 
That  letter  is  dated  November  ii,  1792,  the  letter  from  Stock- 
port was  on  the  3d  of  the  fame  November. 

Now,  this  letter  from  Norv/ich,  you  will  recoUedl,  was  made 
the  fubjedt  even  of  debate  in  the  meetings  of  the  focieties;  and 
it  ftates,  that  "  The  Society  for  Political  information  are  defirous 
of  holding,  and  ftrenuoufly  fupporting,  the  noble  fentiments 
which  you  i'o  lately  and  friendly  difperfed  a.iiong  us;  and  as  we  fo 
much  admire  your  well-adapted  plan  for  a  reformation  of  the  ftate, 
permit  u>,  with  the  utmoll  deference  to  your  worthy  Society,  to 
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p^.rticipate  with  you  in  all  your  national  correfpondence,  which 
your  very  name  promifes  to  maintain;  and,  in  confL^quence  there- 
of, it  is  humbly  defired  by  the  fociety  which  I  have  the  happinefs 
to  reprefent,  to  incorporate  three  members  with  your  worthy 
fraternity."  (And  then  the  three  names  of  the  three  perfons  are 
mentioned.)  "  Our  principal  defign  in  doing  this,  is,  that  we 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  more  ex^cR:ly  Xvhat  may  be 
thought  the  moft  eligible  fteps  to  be  taken  in  carrying  on  this 
great  bufmefs  of  our  alTociated  brethren,  and  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  afk  fuch  fort  of  queftions  as  may  be  thought  very  rea- 
sonable among  the  brethren,  efpecially  when  we  think  that  publi- 
cations are  covered  with  a  fort  of  obfcurity  in  them,  as  the  Shef- 
field people's  declaration,  which  feemed  determined  to  fupport 
the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan  only." 

Now^,  Gentlemen,  you  fee  this  fociety  perceives  a  fort  of  ob- 
fcurity in  the  declarations  of  the  Sheffield  Society,  and  ftates  in 
what  it  conceived  that  obfcurity  to  confift :  "  — efpecially  when 
we  think  that  publications  are  covered  with  a  fort  of  obfcurity 
in  them,  as  the  Sheffield  people's  declaration,  which  feemed  de- 
termined to  fupport  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan  only." 

Now,  Gentlemen,  you  will  recollect,  that  plan  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  which  however  I  think  wild  and  extravagant,  was 
a  plan  which  had  no  other  objedl  v/hatevcr  than  that  of  reforming 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  this  country,  by  making  all  perfons 
who  were  of  a  certain  age,  and  not  liable  to  certain  objei?l:ions, 
capable  of  giving  their  votes  for  the  election  of  members  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  dividing  the  whole  country  into  diftriifs 
for  that  purpofe,  and  allotting,  I  think,  about  two  thoufand  fix 
hundred  votes  to  the  election  of  every  member,  and  making  the 
members  about  five  hundred.  So  that  he  had  not,  in  any  de- 
gree, in  view,  the  giving  the  right  of  equal  active  citizenfhip, 
which  is,  the  right  of  every  man  to  a  fhare  in  the  government  of 
the  country;  but  confining  himfelf  to  the  idea  of  giving  to  every 
man  the  right  of  choofing  the  perfons  by  whom  the  Izws  by 
which  he  was  to  be  governed  were  made.  The  diftindtion  is 
very  plain,  but  not  ealily  found  out  by  the  Sheffield  people.  This 
letter  fays,  that  a  num.ber  of  people  thought  the  Sheffield  people 
did  not  mean  to  go  the  length  they  intended,  for  they  fay  that  the 
Sheffield  people  feemed  determined  to  fupport  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's plan  only.  Then  it  fays—"  But  fince  we  find  in  a 
printed  letter  received  from  them  in  a  book,  that  they  mean  to 
abide  by  fome  moderate  reform,  as  may  hereafter  be  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Friends  of  the  People—." 

You  will  recollect,  in  the  interval,  that  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People  was  eftabliihed,  and  who  profcfled  to  have 
in  view  a  moderate  reform,  and  who,  if  you  may  judge  from  the 
evidence  given  at  the  bar  from  fome  of  the  members,  never  cou- 
fidcrcd  r.  moderate  reform  to  come   even  within  the  Dukc  of 
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"Richmond's  plan  ;  they  thought  it  wild  and  extravagant.  The 
letter  adds---"  which  method  is  uncertain  to  us."  Again  the 
3.  tter  adds—"  We  find  that  the  Friends  of  the  People  and  the 
-iciety  for  Confhitutionai  Information,  do  not  exacflly  agree." — ■ 
L  ou  will  recoUeft,  that  the  Friends  of  the  People  and  the 
Society  for  Conftitutional  Information  fa  very  little  agree,  that 
t;]c  Friends  of  the  People  declare,  they  will  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  the  Society  for  Conftitutional  Information.  Why  ? 
liccauie  they  faw  clearly  that  the  Friends  of  the  People  had  in 
vi^-w  a  reform  in  the  Commons'  Houfe  of  Parliarnent ;  but  thefe 
had  in  view  what  is  called  all  Mr.  Paine's  plan  for  public  benefit 
---all  the  dodirines  laid  down  in  Mr.  Paine's  works,  including 
the  extini5lion  of  royalty,  the  extin£tion  of  ariftocracy,  and  the 
citablilhment  of  perfedl  reprefentation.    ■ 

The  Norwich  letter  proceeds,  after  having  obferved  that  the 
Friends  of  the  People  and  the  Conftitutional  Society  do  not  ex- 
actly agree,  "  — would  be  glad  to  know  the  reafon.  It  feems 
i  »4  me,  as  though  the  difference  was  this :  the  Friends  of  the 
Vople  mean  oidy  a  partial  reform,  becaufe  they  leave  out  the 
/ords  expreffing  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan,  and  talk  only  of 
a  reform  ;  while  the  Manchefter  people  feem  to  intimate,  by 
addreffing  Mr.  Paine,  as  though  they  were  intent  upon  republi- 
can principles  only." 

\Vhy,  Gentlemen,  addrefs  A^Ir.  Paine  ?  We  are  accufed  of 
preffing  hard  upon  the  prifoner's  addrefling  Mr.  Paine.  Did  not 
the  Norv/ich  Society  underftand  it  completely  in  the  fame  light  ? 
This  Norwich  Society,  with  whom  he  correfponded,  confidered, 
that  by  addrefling  Mr.  Paine,  they  were  intent  upon  republican 
principles  only.  The  Friends  of  the  People  had  put  the  fame 
|Conftru6i:ion  upon  the  Society  for  Conftitutional  Information. 

The  letter  proceeds — "  Now  to  come  clofer  to  the  main 
queftion  :  it  is  only  defired  to  know,"  (conceiving,  that  the  leafl 
they  had  in  view  was  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan,)  "  whether 
the  generality  of  the  focieties  mean  to  reft  fatisfied  with  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  plan  only  j"  (that  is,  whether  you  ftruggle 
for  more,  or  will  be  contented  with  that,  for  that  is  what  only 
can  be  meant  by  the  word,)  "  or,  whether  it  is  their  private 
defign  to  rip  up  monarchy  by  the  roots,  and  place  democracy 
in  its  ftead." 

Now,  Gentlemen,  when  we  attend  to  this  letter,  it  is  im- 
poffible  not  to  conceive,  that  this  Norwich  Society,  floating  in 
a  degree  of  uncertainty  v/ith  refpecft  to  the  views  of  other  fo- 
cieties, was  difpofed,  perhaps,  to  be  content  with  the  Duke  of 
Richmond's  plan  only;  to  reff  fatisfied  with  it;  but,  at  the  fame 
time  to  obtain  whatever  it  could  beyond  it  ;  and  that  this  letter 
was  written  for  the  purpofe  for  which  it  was  fuppofed  by  the 
London  Correfponding  Society  to  have  been  written — for  the 
purpofe  of  knowing  what  was  the  true  and  real  fentiments  of 
3  K  2  the 
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the  London  Correrponding  Society.     Now,  Gentlemen,   if  the 
London  Correfponding  Society  had  intended  to  hold  facred  the 
monarchy  of  the  country,  to  hold  facred  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and 
had  no  object  in  view,  hut  eftabliftiing  a  new  conftitution  of  the 
Houfe  of   Commons,    by  univerfal  fuffrage  and  annual  Parlia- 
ments,   what  anfwer  would  they  have    given  to   this   letter  ? 
Would  they  have  hefitated  in  anfwering  ?    Would  they  have  de- 
fcribed  as  in  Lynam's  evidence,  and  by  the  way  I  will  obferve, 
that  Lynam's  evidence  throughout  has  been  liable  to  be  contra- 
difled  by  hundreds  of  perfons ;  and  not  one  perfon  is  called  to 
contradi6l  a  fyllable  of  it — would  they  have  deliberated  as  he 
has  defcribed  them  ?  Would  they  not  have  thought,  that  this  let- 
ter was  framed  to  draw  them  into  fome  incautious  declaration, 
and  that  in  confequence  they  might  be  brought  into  fome  diffi- 
culty ?  Their  anfwer,  in  that  cafe,  to  this  letter  would  have  been. 
You  totally  miftake  us ;  we  have  not  the  moft  diftant  idea  of 
what  you  fuppafe,  of  ripping  up  monarchy  by  the  roots,  and 
placing  democracy  in  its  ftead ;  our  view  is  fmiply  and  only  a 
reform  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  upon  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
plan.     The  anfwer  to  the  letter  was  the  moft  fimple  and  plain 
imaginable:  no  man  could  have  the  ilighteft  doubt  that  fuch  an 
anfwer  would  have  been  returned;  it  never  could  have   been 
matter  for  confideration  or  confultation;  they  would  have  treated 
this  letter  not  as  a  letter  to  draw  them  in,  except  to  draw  them 
into  that  which  they  did  not  mean,  as  a  letter  which  ought  to  be 
rejefled  with  the   utmoft  contempt.      But  what  do   they  do  ? 
They  deliberate  upon  this  letter,  which  is  dated  the    nth  of 
November,   1792,  and  at  laft,  upon  the  26th  of  November,  they 
fend  this  anfwer — it  was  firft  of  all,  "  gentlemen,"  but  that  is 
fcratched  out,    and  "  fellow-citizens"  put  in  its  place.     Now, 
Oentlemen,  obfervations  have  been  made  upon  the  word  citizen: 
unqueftionably,  we  are  all  citizens  of  the  fame  Itate ;  and  when 
the  word  citizen  is  ufcd  without  any  particular  allufion,  it  cer- 
tainly means  nothing  in  any  degree  improper ;  but  what  is  the 
comment  which  they  themfelves  have  given  upon  the  word  ci- 
tizen ?     In  a  report  of  their  Committee  of  Conftitution,  they 
diftinguifti  between  citizen  and  fubje6l — "  Citizefiy  the  ancient 
appellation  given  to  the  members  of  free  ftates ;  Suhje^  can  only, 
with  propriety,  be  applied  to  a  member  of  a  ftate,  whofe  govern- 
ment has  been  inftituted  by  foreign  conqueft,  or  the  prevalence 
of  a  domeftic  fadtion."     'Ihus  they  have  conftantly,  if  you  will 
recolle<5l,    Gentlemen,    in  all  their  papers,    intimated  the  moft 
grofs  falfehood,  that  the  Britifti  Conftitution  was  a  government 
inftituted  by  foreign  conqueft ;  meaning  to  afl'ert,  as  Mr.  Paine 
thinks  proper  to  aifert,  moft  falfely,  that  the  conftitution  of  the 
government  of  this  country  was  the  refult  of  the  Norman  con- 
queft ;  whereas,  in  truth,  all  the  alteration  that  conqueft  pro- 
duced was,  xather  an  alteration  in  the  ariftocratic  part  of  the 
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conftltution,  than  any  thing  elfe;  and  you  muft  recoil e 61,  that 
the  Saxon  laws  and  inftitutions  are  the  whole  foundation  of  our 
government,  and  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  confifts  in 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  which  is  the  great  fecurity  of  the 
liberties  of  the  fubjetl — Therefore,  the  word  fubjeil  is  not  of 
the  fame  import  with  them  as  when  ufed  by  others;  and  who 
afTert,  that  no  perfons  are  to  be  called  fubje6ls  but  thofe  who  are 
.members  of  a  ftate  whofe  government  has  been  inftituted  by 
foreign  conqueft,  or  the  prevalence  of  a  domeflic  fiction.  They 
mean  to  alTert,  that  they  are  determined  no  longer  to  remain  the 
fubjeifts  of  the  BritiOi  Government,  but  to  be  fellow-citizens  or 
fellow-kings  of  the  fame  ftate. 

Gentlemen,  the  letter  having  in  its  addrefs  the  alteration 
from  gentlemen  to  fellow-citizens,  proceeds — "  Your  letter  of 
the  nth  inftant  was,  by  the  fecretary,  laid  before  the  Committee 
of  Delegates  of  the  London  Correfponding  Society.  The 
London  Correfponding  Society,  having  never  before  heard  of 
your  fociety,  wifh  to  have  fome  further  information  con- 
cerning it,  as  to  its  origin,  its  principles,  and  the  number  of  its 
members :  fuch  an  account,  in  your  next  letter,  will  give  them 
great  fatisfa6llon." 

Now,  Gentlemen,  here  they  are  writing  to  a  fociety  which 
they  profefs  not  before  to  have  heard  of.  They  ought  to  have 
been  particuh.ly  cautious,  becaufe  they  could  not  have  any  pof- 
fible  knowledge  of  that  which  they  here  enquire  after,  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  members.  The  letter  proceeds — "  They  do  not 
thoroughly  comprehend  how  it  would  be  poflible  to  incorporate 
with  our  fociety  three  of  your  members  refiding  in  Norwich,  in 
as  much  as  it  would  be  impoliible  to  communicate  to  them,  at 
that  diftance,  all  our  correfpondence  ;  and  they  could  not  attend 
our  committees  where  the  bufinefs  is  tranfacS^ed.  If  it  is  infor- 
mation you  want,  they  will  very  readily  anfwer  any  quetlions 
you  may  put  to  them,  and  to  that  end  invite  you  to  a  regular 
correfpondence.  As  to  the  objefl:  they  have  in  view,  they  refer 
you  to  their  addrefles."  I  fhall  take  notice  of  thofe  addreifes 
prefently,  of  which  my  learned  friend  reminds  me,  the  Gentlemen 
for  the  prifoner  have  taken  no  notice  whatever ;  not  one  fmgle 
obfervation  has  been  made  upon  thefe  addrefles,  though  thefe 
addrefles  are  here  exprefsly  referred  to,  as  containing  the  obje<5ls 
the  fociety  had  in  view ;  and,  as  they  themfelves  fay,  contaming 
the  objects  which  they  had  in  view.  "  As  to  the  obje6ls  they 
have  in  view,  they  refer  you  to  their  addrefles :  you  will  therein 
fee,  that  they  mean  to  diflTeminate  political  knowledge,  and 
thereby  engage  the  judicious  part  of  the  nation  to  demand  a 
refl:oration  of  their  rights  in  annual  Parliaments,  the  members  of 
thofe  Parliaments  owing  their  election  to  the  unbought,  and  even 
unbiafled  fuifrage  of  every  citizen  in  polfeflion  of  his  reafon, 
^nd  not  incapacitated  by  crimes.     They  confider  the  obtaining 
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of  fuch  Parliaments  to  be  the  ground-work  of  every  neceflary 
reform  :  to  this,  therefore,  they  fleadily  adhere,  and  turn  them- 
felves  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  to  follow  any  other  plan 
whatever ;  the  rules  and  orders  of  their  fociety  being  fo  plain  and 
ea{}',  that  if  they  can  get  a  majority  of  the  nation  to  aft  as  they 
do,  the  propofed  reform  will  effeft  itfelf.  They  look  upon  the 
trifling  differences  that  may  have  arifen  between  the  feveral  fo- 
cieties  to  be  of  very  little  confequence,  and  think  they  will  fub- 
ii;de  v/ithout  any  way  injuring  the  caufe."  That  trifling  difference 
confifting  in,  whether  the  fociety  meant  to  reft  fatisfied  with  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  plan  only,  or  as  the  Friends  of  the  People, 
propofe  a  ftill  lefs  violent  meafure,  or,  as  the  Norv/ich,  Society 
afk,  whether  it  is  their  defjgn  to  rip  up  monarchy  by  its  roots, 
and  place  democracy  in  its  flead;  and  you  obferve,  this  word 
trifling  is  put  in  the  place  of  the  word  little.  They  go  on — 
"  They  think  it  a  matter  of  fmall  importance  whatever  name 
you  m,ay  choofe  to  adopt :  they  advife  )'ou  to  follow  their  plan, 
and  divide  yourfelves  into  fmall  focieties,  each  of  which  to  choofe 
a  delegate ;  the  delegatcE,  when  met,  to  form  a  committee  and 
tranfadt  the  bufmefs  of  the  fociety ;  afterwards  let  each  delegate 
report  to  his  divifion  the  bufmefs  fo  done;  let  him  admit  frefh 
members,  communicate  frefn  intelligence,  promote  and  encou- 
rage political  difcuffion,  or  read  fuch  books  as  may  convey  the 
inftruction  your  weaker  m.embers  may  ftand  iiTiieed  of." — 
Weaker  members ;  a  term  very  mucli  in  ufe  at  one  time,  a  mind 
and  reafon  not  arrived  at  that  height  of  enthufiafm,  for  what  they 
called  a  good  caufe.  "  But  above  all,"  and  then.  Gentlemen, 
is  flrruck  out,  "  be  careful  to  preferve  good  order  among  you." 
Now  here  comes  the  words  which  fliew  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  of  this  letter.  The  queftion  put  to  them  was,  whether  it 
was  the  private  defign  to  rip  up  monarchy  by  the  roots,  and  place 
democracy  in  its  flead.  See  what  anfvi^er  they  give  to  this — 
inflead  of  exprefHng  their  indignation,  inffead  of  faying.  How 
could  you  imagine  that  fuch  was  our  intentions,  how  could  you 
imagine  that  it  was  our  defign  to  rip  up  that  which  is  fo  effen- 
tial  to  the  conftitution  of  this  country,  the  every  effence  of  the 
government  of  this  country  being,  that  it  is  a  limited  monarchy, 
and  the  great  end  of  that  iP-onarchy  being,  that  it  reduces  aftions 
to  a  iingle  point,  fupprefles  ambition,  and  gives  us  this  fecurity, 
rhat  we  need  uever  fear  a  Roberfpierre,  or  any  diftator,  becaufe 
we  have  a  King  at  the  head  of  all,  to  whofe  fituation  no  other 
pcrfon  can  afpire,  but  whofe  fituation  is  fo  limited  by  bound  and 
known  prerogative,  that  he  cannot  abufc  it,  without  exciting 
the  jealoufy  of  all?  The  anfwer,  Gentlemen,  is  very  curious: 
it  is—"  Let  no  difputcs  be  carried  to  excefs  ;  leave  monarchy, 
democracy,  and  even  religion,  entirely  out  of  your  confideration  ; 
Aever  diipute  on  thofe  topics."  What!  never  difpute  on  the 
topics  of  monarchy  and  democracv,  on  the  propriety  of  eftablifh- 
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ing  the  one  or  the  other  as  the  government  of  a  country,  whsa 
perfons  are  confidering  v/hat  ought  to  be  the  reform  and  govern-* 
ment  of  a  country  ?  "  Let  your  endeavours  go  to  iricreafe  the 
number  of  thofe  who  wi/h  for  a  full  and  equal  reprefentation  of 
the  people,  and  leave  to  a  Parliament,  fo  chofen,  to  form  plans 
for  remedying  the  cxifting  abufcs.  Should  they  not  then  anfwer 
your  expectations  at  the  year's  end,  you  may  choofe  others  in  their 
itead." 

Now,  Gentlemen,  this  letter  which  recommends  leaving  mo- 
•larchy,  democracy,  and  even  religion,  entirely  alone,  in  effe<£t 
..ites  a  plan  of  clear,  pure  democracy;  for  it  fays — "  Let  your 
Mideavours  go  to  increafe  the  number  of  thofe  who  wifh  for  a 
full  and  equal  reprefentation  of  the  people,  and  leave  to  a  Par- 
liament, fo  chofen,  (that  is,  an  entire  Parliament,  chofen  by  a 
full  and  equal  reprefentation  of  the  people,  that  is,  an  ele<5tive 
fenate,  for  it  can  mean  nothing  elfe,)  to  form  plans  for  remedying 
the  exifting  abufes.  Should  they  not  then  anfwer  your  expeda- 
tions  at  the  year's  end,  you  may  choofe  others  in  their  ftead. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  this  is  not  too  ftrong  a  comment  on  the 
words  I  have  obferved  upon,  "  thofe  who  wifh  for  full  and  equal 
reprefentation  of  the  people,  and  leave  to  a  Parliament  fo  chofen," 
becaufe,  if  you  will  look  at  the  addrefs  of  the  London  Corre- 
fponding  Society  of  the  6th  of  Auguft,  1792,  they  fpeak  in 
clear,  plain,  and  unqudlionable  language,  of  a  Parliament  fo» 
chofen,  as  that  which  is  to  accomplifh  all  their  purpofes,  whea 
they  referred  in  this  letter  to  their  addrefles  ;  when  in  this  letter 
they  wrote  this  pafTage,  the  fame  idea  prefTed  upon  their  minds — 
namely,  that  by  a  full  and  equal  reprefentation  of  the  people,  and 
that  by  a  Parliament  chofen  as  they  there  ftate  it,  they  meant  a 
Parliament  wholly  elective,  exclufive  of  a  Houfe  of  Lords. 

And  you  will  obferve.  Gentlemen,  that  in  this  addrefs  of  the 
6th  of  Auguft,  1792,  they  defcribe  it  as  the  People's  Parliament; 
and  after  taking  notice  of  fome  things,  which  I  fhall  have  occa- 
fion  to  obferve  upon  prefently,  they  fay,  r.umerous  other  reforms 
would  undoubtedly  take  place,  even  in  the  iirft  feffion  of  Parlia- 
ment fo  elected,  depending  only  upon  their  electors,  untorn  by 
faction,  uncorrupted  by  the  Minifter,  and  uninfluenced  but  by 
the  public  good. 

Why,  Gentlemen,  if  their  viev/s  went  merely  to  a  reform  iit 
the  reprefentation  of  the  people  in  the  Commons'  Houfe  of  Par- 
liament, in  v/hat  {en{'^  could  they  have  ufed  thofe  words  ?  It  is 
clear  and  plain,  one  paper  reflects  upon  another — it  is  clear  and 
plain,  that  that  only  could  have  been  their  intention. 

Gentlemen,  the  letier  proceeds,  and  contains  fomething  which 
it  may  be  well  to  obferve  upon  at  this  moment.     You  noticed 
the  language    of    this    letter,  to  obferve  peace  and  good  order 
among  theni---^"  Le;  no  difpute  be  carried  to  excels  i  leave  mo- 
narchy 
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narchy  and  democracy,  and  even  religion,  entirely  afide  j  never 
difpute  on  thofe  topics." 

Now,  Gentlemen,  you  have  been  told,  that  the  prifoner  at 
the  bar  never  talked  of  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  never  talked 
of  the  abolition  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  the  eftablifhment  of 
«!emocracy ;  but  all  his  language  was  only  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond's  plan.  Grant  that  it  was  fo,  what  does  it  prove  ? 
That  he  obferved  the  lefTon  he  taught  to  others,  and,  perhaps, 
which  this  very  letter  might  teach  him  to  obferve — to  "leave 
monarchy,  democracy,  and  religion,  entirely  afide,  never  to 
difpute  on  thofe  topics  ;  and  to  let  his  endeavours  only  go  to 
increafe  the  number  of  thofe  who  wiih  for  a  full  and  equal  re- 
prcfentation  of  the  people,  (according  to  the  fenfe  he  meant  to 
ufe  thefe  words,)  and  to  leave  to  a  Parliament  fo  conftituted 
to  accomplifh  every  obje6l  that  he  wifhed." 

Gentlemen,  this  letter  proceeds---"  The  committee  ofFer  you 
every  afliftance  in  their  power,  but  requeft  that  your  queftions 
may  relate  chiefly  to  the  method  of  obtaining  a  reform  in  Par- 
liament." Still  obferving  the  fame  line,  Don't  put  to  us  any 
fuch  aukv/ard  queftions— whether  we  mean  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's plan,  or  v/hether  v/e  mean  to  rip  up  monarchy  by  the 
roots,  and  place  democracy  in  its  ftead ;  don't  aflc  us  any  fuch 
aukv/ard  queflions ;  we  don't  like  to  give  anfwer  to  them ;  we 
requeft  that  your  queftions  may  relate  chiefly  to  the  method  of 
obtaining  a  reform  in  Parliament—"  Like  youifelves,  they  are 
friends  to  peace,  not  anarchy ;  well-wifhers  to  the  rights  of 
man,  and  yet  not  fo  fanguine  in  their  expeclations  as  to  imagine, 
that  thofe  rights  will  be  reftorcd  by  the  fpontaneous  confent  of 
thofe  v/ho  have  fo  long  deprived  mankind  of  them."  You  will 
obferve,  this  letter  from  Norwich  concludes — "  I  fhall  fay  no 
more  at  prefent,  but  remain  a  friend  to  peace,  not  to  anarchy, 
■A  well-wifticr  to  the  rights  of  man,  when  obtained  by  confent." 
In  the  anfwer  to  it  from  the  London  Corrcfponding  Society,  they 
take  up  the  fame  words,  faying,  like  themfelves  they  are  friends 
to  peace,  not  anarchy — well-wifhers  to  the  rights  of  man,  and 
yet  not  fo  fanguine  in  their  expefta'-ions  to  imagine,  that  their 
rights  will  be  reftored  by  the  fpontaneous  confent  of  thofe  who 
have  fo  long  deprived  mankind  of  them.  Why,  then,  you  fee, 
they  exprcfsly  declare,  that  their  views  are  not  of  that  peaceable 
difpofition  as  this  Norwich  Society — that  they  look  to  a  degree 
at  leaft  of  force,  to  take  from  the  exifting  government  of  the 
country  that  loi-m  of  government  which  has  been  eftablifticd 
againit  its  confent,  and  to  taking  it  by  fuch  means  as  they 
themfelves  fhall  provide  for  the  purpofe. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  obferve,  thefe  letters,  and  numberlefs 
others  of  the  fane  dcfcription,  which  I  might  obferve  upon  to 
you,  clearly  and  difliu^Stly,  as  it  Icems  to  me,  fhew  the  pri;iciple.s 
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the  views,  and  the  intentions  of  the  perfons  who  were  engaged 
in  this  tranfadion,  and  the  means  by  which  they  meant  finally 
to  accomplifh  their  intentions. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  that  we  may  fairly  judge  of  the  vievi^ 
snd  intentions,  and  even  of  the  principles  of  a  man,  not  only 
by  v/hat  he  himfelf  declares,  but  by  thofe  of  the  company  he 
iceeps  ;  by  the  principles  of  thofe  whofe  charafter  and  whofe 
acts  he  approves;  by  the  principles  of  his  publications;  and  if 
I  am  told  i  am  not  to  judge  of  men  by  their  opinions,  but  by 
their  adlionS)  I  anfwer,  I  muft  judge  of  the  objedl  of  their  ac- 
tions by  their  opinions. 

Let  me  afk  you,  Gentlemen,  fuppofe  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
the  reign  of  William  had  fet  about  a  reform  of  religion,  and 
for  that  purpofe  attempted  to  afTemble  a  convention  of  the  people, 
to  acfl  as  the  convention  of  the  people  in  the  reform  of  religion, 
could  you  have  had  a  doubt  what  fort  of  reform  they  meant  to 
effedl  ?  Could  you  have  had  a  doubt  that  they  meant  to  eftablifh. 
Popery?  Would  a  doubt  of  it  have  exifted  in  the  mind  of  any 
man  whatever  ?  And  one  great  reafon  that  you  could  not  have 
had  a  doubt  of  it  would  be,  the  intolerant  principle  of  Popery : 
of  Popery  I  fay,  though  perhaps  not  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion, becaufe  they,  I  know,  make  a  dillin(5lion,  and  I  believe 
in  fome  degree  well  founded,  between  Papifts  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ;  but  the  majority  of  thofe  perfons  in  England  at  that 
time  were  Papifts,  I  believe,  though  not  fo  now.  When  we  ad- 
vert to  the  papers  here  which  have  been  laid  before  you,  do  not 
you  obferve  exactly  the  very  fame  principle  of  intolerance  ? 
"That  the  French  are  juft  as  intolerant  as  the  Papifts  ever- were; 
that  they  will  not  fufter  any  fort  of  government  to  exift  in  the 
"world  but  their  own  government,  becaufe  they  fay  that  the  go- 
vernment which  the  light  of  reafon  difcovers  to  man  ought  to 
prevail  all  over  the  world,  and  therefore  they  are  bound  in  con- 
fcience  to  eftablilli  it.  It  is  juft  the  fame  obligation  upon  con- 
Icience  in  matters  of  policy  as  the  Roman  Catholics  think  they 
have  in  matters  of  religion,  and  which,  in  a  certain  degree,  every 
man  has  in  matters  of  religion,  becaufe  every  man  thinks  he 
ought  to  pcrfuade  others  to  take  the  fame  means  in  purfuit  of 
happinefs  as  he  himfelf  thinks  to  be  right;  but  applying  that 
to  government,  is  dangerous  in  the  higheft  degree,  and  tends  to 
the  dellruclion  of  every  ftate;  for  no  perfons  will  agree  upon  the 
queftion,  which  are  the  molt  proper  forms  of  government ;  no 
two  perfons,  perhaps,  ever  agreed  upon  that  fubje6l.  If,  there- 
fore, perfons  lay  down  certain  principles,  and  adt  on  this  ground, 
that  thofe  principles  are  fo  clearly  from  the  light  of  reafon,  that 
they  ought  to  be  eftablifhed  throughout  the  world,  and  that  it 
is  highly  meritorious  to  eftablifh  thuie  principles  throughout  the 
world,  they  act  upon  a  principle  of  intolerance,  juit  as  great 
and  juft  as  dangerous  as  that  of  the  Papifts, 
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Gentlemen,  thefe  focieties,  during  the  years  1792,  iJ^^->  and 
1794,  profefled  to  confider  no  government  as  lawful  but  this 
founded  upon  the  indcfeafible  rights  of  man,  as  taught  the 
French  by  Mr.  Paine  and  Mr.  Barlow,  and  who  profeiTed  to 
admire  every  thing  done  in  France — the  extin6^ion  of  treache- 
rous royalty  and  all  hereditary  diftinctions,  a  conhfcation  of  pro- 
perty; and  by  and  by  there  is  a  pafTage  in  one  of  the  papers  of 
the  London  Correfponding  Society  goes  very  near  to  the  confif- 
cation  of  property — I  mean  that  with  refpc6l  to  ,the  eltabli{hment 
of  equal  arrive  citizenfliip  ;  and  thofe  that  wifh  to  fraternize 
with  them,  they  tender  them  republican  alliance ;  they  call  for 
their  afliilance  in  the  great  work  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
world,  and  in  which,  according  to  their  own  declaration,  they 
muft  have  included  themfelves;  for  they  have  repeatedly  declared 
they  confidered  themfelves  as  flaves,  and  have  repeatedly  declared 
that  they  confidered  the  glorious  viclory  of  the  lOth  of  Auguft 
not  only  as  effeciing  the  emancipation  of  the  French,  but  alfo 
their  own  emancipation.  If  fuch  men,  therefore,  declare  their 
intention  to  reform  the  government  of  Britain,  and  take  fteps 
for  that  purpofe,  and  efpccially  if,  on  the  ileps  they  take,  they 
endeavour  to  affemble  a  Convention  that  fliould  ddl  in  the  cha- 
radler  of  a  Convention  of  the  People,  can  any  thing  but  the 
deftruftion  of  the  Englifli  government  be  their  end  ?  Is  it  pof- 
fible  to  imagine  that  any  other  object  can  be  their  end  ?  becaufe 
if  they  fhould  once  have  it  in  their  power  to  effedt  any  reform, 
can  they,  upon  their  principle,  flop  iliort  of  that  reform  which 
they  declare  can  only  conllitute  a  lawful  government?  It  is  not 
in  the  nature  cf  things.  If  men  once  get  it  into  their  power  to 
make  a  reform,  an,d  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  that  the  only  juft 
rule  of  eftablifhing  a  government  is  the  eliablifliment  of  the 
.  indefeafible  and  imprefcriptible  rights  of  man,  with  all  their 
confequences,  the  necelTary  rel'ult  is,  that  the  moment  they  get 
it  into  their  power  to  effecl  a  reform,  they  will  do  the  whole ; 
it  is  impoffible  to  doubt  it. 

But,  Gentlemen,  I  fay,  it  is  not  fimply  the  fentiments  which 
the  prifoner  and  others  have  declared,  by  what  I  have  ftatcd 
to  you,  but  refokitions  to  act  upon  opinions.  Why,  Gentlemen, 
by  their  addrefles  to  the  French  National  Convention,  they  have 
declared  not  only  their  opinion  and  their  wifh  to  make  that  go- 
vernment republican,  but  a  refolution  to  effeft  it :  they  refolve 
that  they  mean  to  make  the  government  of  this  country  repub- 
lican, and  then  they  declare  they  have  entered  into  a -complete 
confpiracy  for  the  reformation  of  the  government  of  the  country; 
for  v/hen  men  entertain  an  opinion,  and  enter  into  refolutions  to 
accomplifli  their  opinions,  that  is  a  confpiracy :  if  that  is  not  a 
'  confpiracy,  I  don't  know  what  is.  And  they  declare  not  only 
that  fuch  is  their  wiili,  their  opinion,  and  their  refolution,  but 
they  (hew  and  declare  how  and  by  what  means  they  fhall  accom- 
plifli 
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plifii  tlj.it  rcfolution,  and  to  bring;  it  into  efFetS:— naniefy,  that 
they  intend  to  bring  it  about  by  a  Convention  of  the  People,  and 
to  eftabiifli  in  this  country  that  fort  of  government  v^^hich  fhould 
enable  the  Frenc'a  Nation;>I  Convention  to  addrefs  them,  not  as 
a  conlHtuted  afTembiy  merely,  but  as  the  governing  power  of 
the  country. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  the  conftructlon  that  has  been  put  upon 
fimilar  proceedings.  In  one  cafe,  the  cafe  of  Crohagan,  which 
was  mentioned  by  one  of  my  learned  friends — What  was  that 
cafe  ?  The  man  declared  his  opinion,  that  the  King  ought  to 
be  killed ;  he  declared  his  wifh  to  efFeiSt  it ;  and  he  declared  his 
refolution  to  efFeCl  it,  if  he  could  come  at  him.  He  was  then  in 
Spain,  and,  having  done,  he  came  to  England.  What  was  the 
interpretation  the  Jury  put  upon  it  ?  It  was  this— that  he 
came  to  England  for  the  purpofe  of  eiFecfting  that  refolution 
which  he  had  in  Spain  declared — namely,  that  he  would  kill  the 
King,  if  he  could  come  at  him  ;  and  I  never  heard  the  authority 
of  that  decifion  controverted,  but  always  ftated  as  an  illuftration 
of  a  principle :  but  if  he  had  declared  not  only  that  he  had 
/ormed  this  refolution  of  killing  the  King,  but  that  he  intended 
to  do  it  by  a  particular  inftrument,  and  afterwards  provided  fuch 
an  inftrument,  how  ftrongly  would  that  fhew  his  purpofe  ?  And 
let  us  fuppofe  that  that  inlrrument  was  of  a  particular  conftruc- 
tion,  not  what  was  ordinarily  ufed,  you  would  fay  there  was  not 
a  poflibility  of  doubt  of  what  could  be  his  intent.  Now,  let 
us  fee  how  this  Correfponding  Society,  and  thofe  that  were  in 
league  with  them,  (I  mean  the  leading  members,)  proceeded  to 
carry  that  refolution  into  effc6l,  which  it  feems  to  me  they  had 
clearly  and  exprefsly  demonllrated  in  thofe  addrelFes  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  and  in  the  addrelles  of  the  London  Corre- 
fponding Society,  which  I  fhall  prefently  mention 'to  you,  and  in 
a  letter  which  I  have  obferved  upon— I  fay  let  us  fee  how  they 
proceeded  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  neceffarily  the  dcdudion  from  the  hS:. 
But  what  is  the  reafon  ?  becaufe,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  a 
refolution  of  this  kind  could  not  be  carried  into  effedl  in  a  mo- 
ment :  the  only  means  by  which  it  could  be  effected  was,  by 
raifmg  up  a  ftrong  party  in  this  country  to  affift  them  and  co- 
operate with  them  in  the  completion  of  their  intention. 

Gentlemen,  the  Revolution  in  France  has  proceeded,  from 
very  fmall  beginnings  to  the  height  at  which  it  has  arrived — 
traced  from  its  fource,  v/e  fhall  find  fb  much  fimllarity  between 
what  has  happened  there,  and  the  nature  of  the  attempt  made 
here,  fo  far  as  it  has  gone  in  this  country,  that  I  think  we  fhall 
i'ce  that  the  difference  of  events  has  arifen  from  the  difference  of 
circumftances.  The  ancient  government  of  France,  Gentle- 
men, had  become  fo  odious  to  all  ranks  of  the  people,  that  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  by  which  alone  a  goveriiment  can  be  fup- 
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ported,  falling  all  at  once,  the  whole  fabric  fell  together,  almoft 
without  a  rtruggle ;  and  it  was  obvious  to  every  one,  that  the 
meeting  of  the  States-General  in  the  year  1789,  muft  produce  a 
change  in  the  government  of  the  country;  and  for  this  plain 
reafon — that  the  opinion  of  a  vaft  majority  of  the  people  was 
changed  with  refpe6l  to  their  government,  and  when  that  fhall 
be  the  cafe,  the  government  of  no  country  can  ftand.  The 
government  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  has  long  been 
an  object  of  attracfllon :  we  are  in  the  habit  of  confidering  that  it 
has  produced,  during  a  courfe  of  years,  great  public  good;  we 
view  it  with  all  its  faults,  with  all  its  imperfedions  :  but  the 
refult  of  the  whole  is,  wiftiing,  as  all  of  us  may  honeftly,  to 
give  it  as  much  perfection  as  we  can ;  and,  I  am  forry  to  fee 
many  of  the  abufes  which  prevail  in  it ;  yet,  notwithllanding, 
we  view  it  with  a  great  degree  of  attachment  and  reverence. 

We  may  be  told,  perhaps,  Gentlemen,  and  fo  we  have  been 
told  by  the  writers  upon  this  fubjedl,  that  all  this  is  prejudice. 
Prejudice,  Gentlemen  !  what  are  the  opinions  we  form  upon  the 
greateft  number  of  fubjeCls,  but  fuch  as  may  be  deemed  preju- 
dices ?  Why,  Gentlemen,  is  the  mind  of  any  man  capable  of 
reflecting  in  all  its  extent  upon  every  thing  which  comes  before 
his  view  ?  We  are  obliged  necefTarily  to  take  a  great  deal  by 
the  inftruftion  of  others,  which,  upon  the  whole,  makes  the  im- 
portant difference  between  men  of  education,  and  men  of  no 
education  ;  for  education  is,  in  a  great  degree;,  inftilling,  in  this 
point  of  view,  prejudices  in  the  mind  of  man;  it  is  giving  them 
the  benefit  of  the  opinion  of  others,  teaching  them  in  early  life 
to  reft  fatisfied  with  the  deductions  which  have  brought  the  minds 
of  other  men  to  this  point,  to  take  them  as  data,  as  principles  on 
which  they  proceed,  to  reafon  on  them,  and  to  acft  upon  them  in 
their  future  life.  Men  of  great  leifure  and  depth  of  penetration, 
who  have  the  opportunity  of  contemplating  objects  with  more 
minutenefs,  who  are  not  engaged  in  bufmefs  in  any  way  whic^h 
diftracts  their  attention,  fuch  men  may  fpeculate  upon  various 
fubjeiSts,  but  the  generality  of  men,  in  a  bufy  world,  can- 
not poflibly  have  leifure  for  fuch  fpeculations  ;  and  the  great 
majority  ot  the  people  in  every  country,  let  the  nature  of  its 
government  be  what  it  may,  muft  necellarily  be  fo  much  em- 
ployed in  obtaining  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life,  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  for  them  to  employ  their  minds  upon  fuch  fubje6ts  with 
any  good  degree  of  attention. 

Gentlemen,  this  fort  of  prejudice  it  is  which  influences  the 
minds  of  the  people,  with  relpect  to  the  goveriunent  of  this  coun- 
try. It  poilelics  their,  good  opinion.  Why  ?  Becaufe  they  have 
been  taught— becaufe  it  has  been  handed  down  to  them  by  their 
forefathers,  that  it  has,  for  a  great  courfe  of  years,  produced  a 
greater  portion  of  happinefs  to  the  people  of  the  country,  than 
what  has  been  enjoyed  from  the  government  of  other  countries. 
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Why  It  has  doue  fo,  very  few  men  have  the  Icifure  to  reflect, 
few  men  have  the  ability  to  purfue :  perhaps  no  man  is  capable 
of  viewing  it  in  all  its  extent,  in  all  its  confequences,  feeing  all 
the  minute  parts  of  it,  how  thev  move  one  in  another.  But  we 
know  that  the  refult  of  the  whole,  as  combined  in  principle  and 
pra61:ice,  is  in  a  certain  extent  good,  and  therefore  we  are  at- 
tached to  it. 

This,  Gentlemen,  is  unqueftionably  a  degree  of  prejudice, 
but  it  is  that  fort  of  prciudice  by  which  a  government  muft  alone 
be  fupported — a  prejudice  of  public  opinion ;  and  the  firfl  at- 
tempt to  dcftroy  a  government  muft  neceflarily  be  to  deftroy  that 
prejudice  of  public  opinion  in  its  favour,  which  is  its  fupport. 
The  firft  operation  of  thofe  who  confpired  the  deftruciion  of  the 
government  of  France,  was,  unqueftlonably,  to  deftroy  it  in  the 
public  opinion,  and  that  was  completely  cffefted  before  the 
meeting  of  the  States-General  in  1789  ;*'having  done  that,  they 
removed  every  thing  which  fupported  that  government,  and  it 
neceflarily  fell. 

Gentlemen,  thofe  who  have  imitated  the  proceedings  of  the 
French  in  this  country,  and  imitacors  I  call  them— not  becaufe 
tliey  make  ufe  of  fuch  a  word  as  Convention,  not  becaufe  they 
talk  of  organizing,  and  appoint  committees  for  various  purpofes, 
fuch  as  v/ere  made  ufe  of  in  the  French  Convention,  where,  I 
believe,  by  the  bye,  they  adopted  the  word  from  the  Englifh,  for 
I  doubt  whether  it  is  a  French  .word — but  becaufe  they  have 
proceeded  directly  upon  the  plan  which  has  fuccecded  in  France 
in  overturning  the  government,  and  proceeded  not  only  upon 
the  plan  which  deftroyed  the  government  previous  to  1789,  biit 
which  deftroyed  the  conftitution  of  1791,  which  was  the  molt 
popular  conftitution,  with  a  King  at  their  head,  than  any  that 
Was  ever  conftituted  in  any  country ;  becaufe  the  King  of  the 
French,  as  he  was  called,  had  very  little  authority  in  that  con- 
ftitution, except  fome  particular  prerogatives  were  given  him, 
which  tended,  perhaps,  to  enable  him  to  refume  again  a  certain 
degree  of  power  which  they  might  think  neceflary  to  keep  the 
whole  together,  and  keep  the  mafs  from  tumbling  to  pieces. 

Gentlemen,  Mr.  Paine  was  fully  aware  of  the  effe6l  of  all 
this.  He  tells  you,  in  his  great  alfe6tion  for  this  country,  that 
during  the  American  war  he  had  it  in  contemplation :  having 
transferred  all  his  love  for  his  native  country  to  America,  de- 
clared himfelf  a  citizen  of  the  world;  which  expreiTion  is  an  ex- 
preiFion  which  tends  to  deftroy  every  tie  of  civil  fociety;  for  the 
moment  a  man  becomes  a  citizen  of  the  world,  he  becomes,  in 
fome  degree,  an  enem.y  to  his  own  country  and  the  afteftions  of 
fiimily— thofe  natural  attachments  which  have  hitherto  been  con- 
fidered  as  the  beft  affedlions  of  man,  which  the  principles  of  thefe 
men  lead  directly  to  deftroy.  Mr.  Paine  fays,  he  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  coming  into  this  country  during  the  American  war, 
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keeping  quiet  until  he  could  publifli  a  book  which  ihould  hare 
the  efFeifl  of  overturning  the  government  of  this  country.  That 
he  mentions  in  a  note,  which  fhews  by  what  means  he  meant  to 
attack  it— namely,  in  the  public  opinion. 

Mr.  Paine  opens  the  Dedication  of  his*  Second  Part  of*  the 
Rights  of  Man,  by  obferving,  that  what  had  been  faid  of  the 
mechanical  powers,  might  be  applied  to  reafon  and  liberty;  had 
he  a  place  to  fland  upon  he  might  raife  the  world.  Now,  Gentle- 
men, by  the  propagation  of  his  principles  he  confiders,  and  fo  he 
boldly  declares,  that  the  propagation  of  thefe  principles  was  that 
great  flanding-place  by  means  of  which  he  hoped  to  raife  the 
world. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  obferve,  that  an  impreffion  was  raifed  in 
the  minds  of  all  thefe  people,  from  what  had  pafl'ed  in  France,  in 
the  courfe  of  the  years  1789,  17QO,  lyQij  and  was  a  prelude  only 
to  that  which  afterward.5  v/ould  follow,  long  before  the  lOth  of 
Auguft,  1792;  and  that  lOth  of  Auguil,  1792,  was  the  glorious 
victory  which  completed  their  triumph.  They  confidered  the 
world  as  in  a  courfe  of  revolutions,  and,  in  the  phrafe  of  Mr. 
Paine,  that  revolutions  were  the  order  of  the  day.  That  cir- 
cumftance  left  an  impreffion  upon  the  minds  of  thefe  people, 
that  the  world  was  in' a  courfe  of  revolutions,  and  that  revolu- 
tions were  the  order  of  the  day.  It  appears  throughout  in  al- 
moin all  their  papers.  You  will  find  it  was  diflincSly  imprefTed 
upon  their  minds,  that  they  confidered  a  revolution  as  inevitable, 
as  that  to  which  the  thing  muft:  come.  They  have  been  likewife 
taught,  that  danger  (for  fo  Paine  tells  them)  to  which  alone  this 
fort  of  revolutionary  principle  was  liable,  was,  its  being  attempted 
before  the  principles  upon  which  revolutions  ought  to  proceed, 
and  the  advantages  to  refult  from  them  were  fufficiently  feen  and 
underftood  ;  therefore,  the  objed  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Paine 
and  Mr.  Barlow,  and  of  works  of  that  defcription,  was,  in  order 
to  fhew  the  people  of  this  country  the  principles  on  which  revo- 
lutions ought  to  proceed,  and  the  advantages  refulting  from  it ; 
and,  in  order  that  thefe  being  underftood,  the  reit  might  follow 
without  a  difRculty. 

Gentbmen,  for  this  purpofe  a  variety  of  pamphlets  have  been 
pubiifhed,  which  have  been  obferved  upon.  Now,  Gentlemen, 
thofe  pamphlets  moll  clearly  tend,  and  have  unqueftionably  for 
their  object,  to  deftroy  the  opinion  which  the  people  generally 
had  of  the  excellency  of  the  Britilli  conllitution  in  all  its  parts; 
but  more  efpecially  in  thofc  two  parts  which  the  Counfel  for  the 
prifoner  have  laid  it  was  the  object  of  the  prifoner  to  retain ; 
for  thefe  books  coniidcr  them  as  dellruiStive  of  all  government, 
founded  upon  the  principle  of  the  rights  of  man.  If  the  per- 
fonsr  who  were  engaged  in  this  did  not  mean  to  deftroy  this  go- 
vernment, why  did  they  endeavour  to  dcftro)-  the  public  opinion 
with  refpect  to  it  ?     Why  ihould  they  attempt  to  do  that,  if 
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they  meant  to  reform  the  conftitution  ?  Why  fhould  they  declare 
that  no  conftitution  exifled?  for  dcclarinn; that,  was  a- declaration, 
that,  whatever  they  meant  to  do  with  the  prefcnt  conftitutioji, 
they  meant  to  adopt  it  as  a  new  efl-ablifhment,  and  not  as  a  part 
of  the  old  cftablifhment,  becaufe  they  confidered  that  it  was  a 
conftitution  unhiwfullv  eilablifhed,  and,  therefore,  in  point  of 
principle,  that  it  ought  not  to  remain. 

Gentlemen,  the  eafe  with  which  men's  minds  are  induced  to 
believe  that  things  pafs  wrong  in  the  ftate,  has  often  been  ob- 
ferved  upon.  It  is  faid  by  an  honourable  writer  in  our  country, 
that  he  that  goes  about  to  perfuade  a  multitude  they  are  not  (o 
well  governed  as  they  ought  to  be,  fhall  never  want  faithful  ad- 
herents; who  do  not'confider  that  abufes  are  occafioned  by  fecret 
lets  and  difficulties,  which,  in  all  public  proceedings  are  inevi- 
table, and  which  they  have  not,  ordinarily,  the  judgement  to 
eojifider.  In/this  view,  ail  thofe  pamphlets  were  written,  hold- 
ino;  out  every  thing,  in  the  mod  glaring  colours,  that  was  a  de- 
fed.;  never  once  telling  the  people  that  they  ought  to  coniider 
what  were  the  fecret  lets  and  difficulties,  v/hich  in  all  public 
proceedings  were  innumerable  and  inevitable,  and  which,  there- 
fore, ought  to  make  all  perfons  extremely  cautious  what  they  fay 
with  refpecfl  to  the  abufes  of  government ;  for,  without  very 
minutely  attending  to  it,  they  may  not  be  aware  of  thofe  fecret 
lets  and  difficulties  which  occafion  thofe  abufes,  ajid  which  may 
be  inevitable  from  the  prejudices  and  paffions  of  men,  which 
muft  be  confidered,  when  people  confider,  not  only  theconiH- 
tution,  but  the  adminifh'ation  of  the  country. 

But  for  the  'purpofe  of  a  fyftematic  attack  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  it  is  necelTary  that  there  fhould   be  fome 

leaders,   fjme  head  to  direct  the  whole Why,  Gentlemen,   it 

has  been  obferved  in  France  what  was  the  wonderful  effect  of 
the  focieties  that  have  been  eftablifhed  there,  I- mean  the  Jacobin 
Club,  with  its  44,000  affiliated  popular  focieties,  which  has,  for 
a  ereat  length  of  time,  really  governed  France,  kept  it  in  con- 
tinual agitation  ;  and  the  perfons  who  were  employed  upon  this 
fubjeft,  feemed  to  me  to  conceive  the  idea  of  proceeding  pre- 
cifely  upon  the  f.ime  principle.  '  You  will  remember  that  letter 
which  diretStly  fays,  that  the  feveral  focieties  ought  to  unite  to- 
gether in  order  to  proceed  in  one  union,  obferving  that  it  was  by 
this  meajis  that  in  France  they  finally  obtauxed  their  ends.  You 
will  recolle(5l  the  letter  to  which  I'refer — it  is  a  letter  which, 
in  the  moil  exprefs  terms,  though  my  memory  does  not  ferve- 
me  with  the  date  of  it  to  point  it  out,  declai'cs  that  thefe  clubs 
were  formed  upon  the  fame  plan,  and  upon  the  very  principle, 
with  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  its  affiliated  focieties,  and  v/ith 
the  fame  object  in  view— namely,  intending  to  make  the  whole 
mafs  as  one  entire  body,  ia  order  finally  to  accompliih  their 
willies. 
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Gentlemen,  one  fociety  made  ufe  of  for  this"  purpofe  was  thd 
Society  for  Conflitutional  Information.  With  refpe(£l  to  that 
ibciety,  this  obfcrvatioji  is  to  be  made — that  it  ori2;ina]ly  con- 
fifted  of  gentlemen  of  refpeclable  charafters  and  independent 
principles  :  fome  of  them  might  perhaps  be  foured  with  difcon- 
tents,  which  difcontents  might  be  carried  to  great  lengths,  but 
not  likely  to  anfwer  the  ends  of  thefe  perfons  ;  but  other  perfons 
getting  in  this  club  from  time  to  time,  began  to  ufe  language, 
and  to  conduct  themfelvcs  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  in  confequence 
of  which  almoft  all  the  original  members  of  the  club  defertcd  it ; 
aiid,  at  laft,  you  will  recollect,  v/hen  the  proceedings  of  the 
focietj,^  were  read,  about  fixteen  or  feventeen  appear  to  be  the 
whole  ot  the  perfons  who  regularly  attended  that  club— very 
often  there  were  fiv^e,  fix,  or  feven  perfons  only  prefent ;  the 
whole  bufinefs,  hov/evcr,  with  refpetSt  to  many  of  them,  was 
tranfadfed  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  inattention ;  and  if  you 
advert  to  thofe  who  were  prefent  on  the  moft  important  tranf- 
aftions,  you  will  perceive  a  very  few  perfons  indeed  guided  and 
diredled  that  club — a  confhmt  attendant  upon  which  was  Mr. 
Home  Tooke. 

But,  Gentlemen,  you  will  perceive,  that  fuch  a  fociety  as 
this  could  not  be  made  to  operate  as  a  Jacobin  Club,  becaufe  it 
could  not  be  made  a  popular  fociety,  from  the  nature  of  its  con- 
ftitution ;  and,  therefore,  though  in  the  original  ftate  of  the  fo- 
ciety they  were  confidered  as  a  very  refpedtable  fet  of  members, 
and  though  thofe  refpeclable  men  left  them  from  time  to  time,  as 
appears  in  evidence — for  one  of  the  gentlemen,  Mr.  Sheridan, 
iaid,  he  had  not  been  at  the  fociety  for  eight  or  ten  years,  and 
that  was  a  thing  not  generally  known  to  the  world;  therefore  the 
proceedings  figned  in  the  papers  had,  in  the  eye  of  the  world, 
all  the  effect  of  thefe  names,  for  they  have,  in  effe^fl,  continued 
the  names  of  all  thofe  perfons  who  had,  at  any  time,  been  m.em- 
bers  of  the  fociety:  it  was,  therefore,  neceflary  to  keep  up  that 
fort  of  character  and  reputation  in  this  fociety,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  form  another  fociety  which  fhould  a'6t  in  conformity  to 
their  plan  ;  and  with  that  view  this  London  Correfponding  So- 
ciety was  cftabli(hed  by  the  prifoner,  in  conjunction  with  certain 
other  perfons,  he  taking  on  himfelf  the  character  of  fecretary. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  the  confequence  of  this  has  been,  that  the 
prifoner  at  the  bar  has  ftood  as  the  clear  leader  in  all  thefe  tranf- 
aiStions.  By  leader,  1  mean  the  perfon  whofe  name  appears  com- 
pletely forward  in  all  the  tranfai^tions,  and  who  is  involved, 
therefore,  in  all;  and  he  became  afterwards,  by  alibciation,  a 
member  of  the  Society  for  Conltitutional  Information. 

Gentlemen,  the  plan  of  the  conftitution  of  this  London  Cor- 
refponding Society  was  admirably  calculated  to  this  effect;  its 
name  imports,  tiie  object  of  it  was  to  corrclpond  with  all  other 
ibcieties  gf  that  defcnptionj  and  fa  uiiitQ  all  the  country  fucieties 
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with  this  focicty  in  London,  and  the  Society  for  Conftitutional 
Information,  to  make  them  move  in  one  bond  of  union,  in  the 
manner  ftated  in  that  letter  I  have  read.  Now  the  plan  of  this 
London  Society  was  extremely  popular  in  its  general  conftitu- 
tion ;  any  perfon,  of  any  defcription,  might  have  been  a  mem- 
ber, the  fums  collected  from  them  were  very  fmall,  they  were. to 
be  formed  into  divifions,  and,  when  they  amounted  to  a  certain 
number,  they  were  to  be  divided  again,  and  fpread  over  the 
whole  town,  and  then  to  have  for  each  divifion  a  delegate,  which 
delegates  were  to  form  a  Committee  of  Delegates,  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  Delegates  to  be  guided  by  a  Committee  of  Corre- 
fpondence,  and  that  Committee  of  Correfpondence  finally  be- 
came that  Committee  of  Secrefy  which  I  before  obferved  upon 
to  you. 

And,  Gentlemen,  they  have,  in  three  publications  which  they 
have  given  to  the  world,  and  which  the  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
fide  have  not  in  any  degree  obferved  upon,  they  have  declared 
their  principles  and  objeds,  fo  far  as  they  thought  it  proper  and 
iafe  to  declare  them,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  exprefl'ed 
themfclves  in  the  anfwer  to  that  Norwich  letter;  for  I  beg. 
Gentlemen,  you  will  have  always  in  view  the  anfwer  to  that 
Norwich  letter,  for  that  is  a  key  to  all  their  language ;  it  dire6ls 
them  to  leave  monarchy,  democracy,  and  all  difputes  upon  that 
fubjetft,  alone  ;  but  to  look  forward  to  that  diitinit  objecSl,  the 
obtaining  a  full  and  fair  reprefentation  of  the  people  in  Parlia- 
ment; and  meaning  by  that,  as  I  conceive  they  plainly  mean  by 
this  letter,  a  full  and  equal  reprefentation  of  the  people  in  Par- 
liament, and  leave  to  a-Parliament  fo  chofen,  to  form  plans  for 
remedying  the  exilling  abufes ;  fo  that  the  intention  was  to  keep, 
as  much  as  poiTible,  out  of  all  their  publications,  any  thing  about 
monarchy,  any  thing  about  democracy ;  but  at  the  fame  time  to 
exprefs  themfclves  in  fuch  a  manner  as  Ihould  convey  complete}y> 
to  thofe  who  choofe  to  underltand  them,  all  that  they  meant. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  the  firil  addrefs  of  the  London  Corre- 
fponding  Society  of  May  1792,  but  which  was  concerted,  as  the 
evidence  has  clearly  ihewn  to  you,  between  the  prifoner  at  the 
bar  and  a  few  other  individuals,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  begins 
thus—"  Allured  that  man,  individual  man,  may  claim  liberty  as 
his  birth-right,  we  naturally  conclude  that,  as  a  member  of  fo- 
ciety,  it  becomes  his  indiipenfable  duty  topreferve  inviolate  that 
liberty  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  of  his  and  their 
poiterity.  For  as  in  aflbciating  he  gave  up  certain  of  his  rights, 
in  order  to  fccure  the  pofleiiion  of  the  remainder,  and  volunta- 
rily yielded  up  only  as  much  as  was  neceflary  for  the  general 
good,  (o  he  may  not  barter  away  the  liberties  of  his  poiterity, 
nor  defert  the  common  caufe,  by  tamely  and  lupinely  fufFeriag 
to  be  purloined  from  the  people,  of  whom  he  makes  a  part,  their 
natural  and  uaalicaable  rights  of  refiftance  to  oppreiliouj  and 
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of  fliaring  in  the  government  of  their  country,  without  the  full 
and  uninterrupted  exercife  of  which  rights  no  man  can,  with 
truth,  call  himfelf  or  his  country  free." 

Now  you  will  recolledt.  Gentlemen,  that  throughout  every 
one  of  their  papers  they  have  univerfally  declared,  that  they 
have  confidered  the  exifting  government  of  the  country  as  an 
ufurpation  and  oppreflion  ;  and  therefore  v/hen  they  declare  their 
right  of  refiftance  to  oppreffion,  they  declare  their  right  to  re- 
fill the  exifting  government  of  the  country,  and  all  their  pro- 
ceedings are  direcfted  in  conformity  to  that;  for  the  proceedings 
of  the  Scotch  Convention,  and  of  the  Globe  Tavern,  in  April, 
1794,  go  upon  this  plan  of  unalienable  right  of  refiftance  to 
oppreffion,  fo  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  call  any  thing 
oppreflion.  They  then,  when  they  had  declared  their  unaliena- 
ble right  to  refift  oppreffion,  had  declared  their  right  to  refift 
that  particular  form  of  oppreffion. 

Gentlemen,  they  alfo  declare  their  right  to  fhare  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country,  making  ufe  of  the  word  government, 
(upon  which  I  before  obferved,  and  which  will  he  found  to  be 
univerfal  in  all  their  publications,)  making  ufe  of  that  word  in- 
jlead  of  the  word  ufed  in  Mr.  Home  Tooke's  letter,  fliaring  in 
the  eleftion  of  thofe  perfons  who  were  to  make  the  laws  by 
which  they  iveie  to  be  governed:  the  change  is  extremely  re- 
markable from  that  v/hich  appears  in  that  book.  Then  they 
refolve  that  ,every  individual  has  a  right  to  fhare  in  the  govern- 
ment of  that  fociety,  and  fo  on.  Their  fourth  refolve  is,  that 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  not  effectually  reprefented  in 
Parliament,  not  confining  it  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  though 
it  may  be  io  interpreted ;  but  it  is  capable  of  that  conftrudion, 
though  that  is  not  the  obvious  conftrucl:ion.  Their  feventh  re- 
folution  is,  that  a  iair,  equal,  and  impartial  repref;ntation  can 
never  take  place  until  all  partial  privileges  are  abolilhed.  That 
feems  to  be  a  clear  declaration  of  it.  Their  firft  rcfolution  is, 
"  That  every  individual  has  a  right  to  fhare  in  the  government  ■■ 
of  that  fociety  of  which  he  is  a  member,  unlefs  incapacitated," 
Now  that  they  could  not  poffibly  have,  unlefs  the  right  was  iu 
the  perfons  who  are  to  have  a  Ihare  in  the  government  of  the 
country,  by  having  a  voice  at  leaft  in  the  eledlion  of  perfons  to 
adminifter  that  government."  The  fourth  refolve  is,  "  That  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  are  not  effectually  reprefented  in  Par- 
liament j"  and  then  they  fay,  that  a  fair,  equal,  and  impartial 
reprefentation  of  the  people  in  Parliament  can  never  take  place 
until  all  partial  privileges  are  aboliftied.  Nov/  thcfe  partial 
privileges  apply  as  much  to  the  exifting  Peerage  as  a  part  of 
the  Parliament,  as  any  one  thing  whatever, 

Now,  Gentlemen,  it  is  plain  that  thjs  amounts  to  the  clear 
refolution  that  every  individual  has  a  right  to  a  fhare  in  the  go- 
vernment of  that  fociety  J  meaning,  to  Ihare  in  the  election  of 
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thofe  perfons  by  whom  that  government  is  to  be  adniiniftered. 
If  we   take  the  fourth,  fixth,  and  feventh  refohitions  together, 
.  they  clearly  fhcw  that  they  meant  to   have  a   wholly  elective 
Parliamtnt. 

Gentlemen,  their  ferond  addrcfs  was  publifhcd  on  the  24th  of 
May,  1792,  and  in  that  addrefs  they  ilate  a  fort  of  tefl,  as  it  has 
been  called,  which  thev  propofe  to  adminiftcr  to  every  member 
upon  liis  adm.illion.  Now,  Gentlemen,  the  only  ground  upon 
which  tefls  of  any  kind  can  poflibly  be  fupported  is,  that  in  the 
adminiftration  of  the  government  of  a  country,  it  is  neceflary 
for  the  fafety  of  the  government  of  that  country,  that  the  perfons 
who  compote  the  aclual  adminidration  of  the  government  fhould 
not  be  adverfe  to  the  principles  upon  which  that  government  is 
forjned. :  that  is  the  only  ground,  as  it  ftrikes  me,  upon  which 
any  tcit  whatever  can  be  fupported:  but  a  teft  in  a  fociety, 
Vk^hich  was  to  have  for  its  objeft  the  fair  difcuflion  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  government,  feems  the  moil  extraordinary  thing  in  the 
"world  ;  for  thefe  qucflions  are  to  be  put  to  them  : — 

They  are  afked— "  Firft,  are  you  convinced  that  the  parlia- 
mentary reprefentation  of  this  country  is  at  prefent  inadequate 
and  imperfect? — Secondly,  that  the  welfare  of  thefe  kingdoms 
requires  that  every  perfon  of  adult  years,'  in  the  pofleffion  of  his 
reafon,  and  not  incapacitated  by  crimes,  fhould  have  a  vote  for 
a  member  of  Parliament? — Thirdly,  will  you  endeavour,  by  all 
juftiiiable  means,  to  promote  fuch  reformation  in  Parliament  ?" 

Why  here.  Gentlemen,  they  bind  at  once  all  their  members 
to  one  certain  object,  and  to  ufmg  all  which  they  call  juftifiable 
means.  Juftifiabie  is  a  very  large  word — "  All  juftifiable  means 
to  promote  fuch  reformation." 

Gentlemen,  in  confequence  of  this,  is  it  then  to  be  conceived 
that  perfons  who  became  members  of  this  fociety,  I  mean  thofe 
that  were  the  leading  and  active  members  in  it,  intended  that 
there  fhould  be,  in  any  Convention  that  fhould  affemble,  a  full 
and  fair  difcuflion  of  the  conftitution  of  this  country  in  it;  that 
it  fliould  in  all  its  parts  be  tried,  that  the  will  and  wifhes  of  the 
people  fhould  be  taken  ?  No,  they  could  not  poflibly  mean  any 
fuch  thing;  they  meant  to  cftablifh  a  tyranny  of  their  own  clubs; 
they  meant  to  eftablifh  and  to  afTume  that  which  was  not  to  be 
difputed,  and  which  alone  were  to  govern  all  the  difcuflions  of 
that  fociety,  then  afterwards  to  confirm  it  by  a  Convention  of 
the  People.  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Conftitution 
contains  exactly  the  fame  refolution,  with  this  variation 
only— that  the  words  «  the  welfare  of  thefe  kingdoms,"  are 
omitted:  why  thofe  words  were  omitted,  is  not  difficult  to  dif- 
cover,  when  one  recolledls  that  in  one  of  the  letters  which  was 
read  that  came  from  one  of  the  focieties  in  the  country,  the 
word  kingdom  was  altered  for  country  in  two  different  places. 
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Gentlemei^,  it  Is  alfo  clear,  from  that  Committee  of  Conflitu- 
tlon  to  which  I  have  juft  referred,  that  the  perfons  who  ccm- 
pofed  this  fociety  were  fully  aware  that  the  opinions  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  country  were  not  with  thvm,  for 
one  of  their  refolutions  is — "  That  no  majority,  however  great, 
can  juftly  deprive  the  minority  of  any  part  of  their  civil  rights : 
whenever  it  is  attempted,  the  fecial  bond  is  broken,  and  the 
minority  have  a  right  to  refift:"  and  this,  in  cafe  they  are  de- 
prived of  any  part  of  their  civil  rights.  Then  what  are  thefe  ' 
civil  rights  ? 

The  fourth  refolution  is  this — "  The  civil  rights  of  any  indi- 
vidual are,  equality  of  voice  in  the  making  of  laws,  and  in  the 
choice  of  thofe  perfons  by  whom  the  laws  are  to  be  admini- 
flered."  There  they  have  exprefsly  told  you.  what  they  mean 
by  the  right  of  every  individual  to  fhare  in  that  government  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  unlefs  he  is  incapacitated.  It  is  not 
fimply  an  equality  of  voice  in  making  of  laws,  but  likewife  in 
the  choice  of  thefc  perfons  by  whom  thofe  laws  are  to  he  admi- 
niftered.  Why,  Gejitlemen,  does  the  fpirit  of  the  Britifli  con- 
ftitution  in  any  degree  permit  that  there  fhall  be  an  equality  of 
choice  of  the  peribns  by  whom  thofe  laws  are  to  be  admini- 
fiered  ?  Can  a  more  clear  and  explicit  declaration  of  republi- 
canifm  be  made  than  this — "  I'hat  the  civil  rights  of  any  indi- 
vidual are,  equality  of  voice  in  the  making  of  laws,  and  in  the 
choice  of  thofe  by  whom  thofe  laws  are  to  be  adminiftered  ?'* 
And  that  declaration,  that  this  right  every  perfon  has  a  right  to 
exercife,  and  that  no  majority,  however  great,  can  juftly  deprive 
the  minority  of  any  part  of  that  right ;  that  whenever  it  is  at- 
tempted, the  focial  bond  is  broken,  and  that  the  minority  have 
a  right  to  refift?—!  don't  wonder  that  my  learned  friend  did  not 
make  any  effectual  obfervation  upon  this;  and.  Gentlemen,  it 
is  impoffible  to  m.ake  any  obfervation  upon  it,  I  mean  for  the 
beneHt  of  the  prifoner,  becaufe  it  is  clear  and  plain  beyond  the 
poifibility  of  doubt.  Here  are  perfons  declaring  a  principle  fo 
wild,  that  it  is  impo/Tible  for  any  government  to  exift.  It  has 
generally  been  conceived,  that  it  was  a  very  ftrong  thing  to  fay 
that  the  majority  have  a  right  to  alter  the  government  but  upon 
a  very  ftrong  neccffity :  here  are  a  number  of  people  aflembled 
in  a  country,  whofe  habits,  connexions,  and  every  thing,  makes 
them  wifli  to  remain  in  that  country:  they  have  aflembled  there 
on  certain  terms  which  form  their  conftitution;  they  have  formed 
a  fort  of  affociation,  and  every  individual  has  as  great  a  right 
to  that  affociation  as  to  his  property.  If  you  wiili  to  take  away 
that  conftitution  of  the  government,  and  he  is  willing  to  live 
under  that  conftitution,  it  is  injuring  him  as  materially  as  to 
take  away  his  property;  and  cafes  of  neceflity  may  happen  where 
it  may  be  lawful  to  take  away  even  the  right  every  man  has  to 
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Tiis  own  life  ;  as  if  two  men  were  floating  updn  a  plank  in  the 
fea,  and  the  plank  would  not  fupport  but  one,  it  has   been  fuij 
that  the  ftronger  man  would  be  juftifiable  ia  turning  the  other 
overboard. 

(Here  the  Solicitor  General  -ivas  interrupted  by  a   f.oiv  of 
tears.) 

Gentlemen,  I  own  I  was  overcome  by  the  dreadful  alterna- 
tive to  which  the  other  man  was  reduced.  It  is  commonly  ob- 
ferved,  the  ftronger  would  be  juftifiable,  perhaps,  in  pufhingthe 
weaker  from  the  plank  in  that  fituation ;  but  if  we  feel  fo  much 
when  a  man  is  reduced  to  fuch  a  fituation,  if  we  feel  that  nothing 
but  abfolute  neceffity  will  jultify  that,  v/hat  will  jufi:ify  men,  v/ho, 
without  a  very  ftrons;  necelfity,  fhould  attempt  to  difturb  the 
government  of  a  country,  and  which  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  ir.habitants  of  that  country  wifh  to  retain  as  eftablifhcd  } 
And  if  men  are  not  juftifiable  who  carry  their  principles  this 
length,  not  only  that  even  a  large  majority  of  the  country  ought 
not  to  alter  the  eilablifhed  government  of  it  againft  the  confent 
of  the  minority,  without  extreme  neceffity,  what  fhall  we  fay  to 
thofe  men  who  alFert,  that  no  majority,  however  great,  can 
juftly  deprive  the  minority  of  any  part  of  their  civil  rights  ; 
and  that  whenever  it  is  attempted,  the  fecial  bond  is  broken,  and 
the  minority  have  a  right  to  refift  ;  and  then,  affuming  as  a  part 
of  thofe  civil  rights,  equality  in  the  voice  of  making  of  laws, 
and  in  the  eledlion  of  thofe  by  whom  fuch  laws  are  to  be  admi- 
niftered .''  Is  not  this  a  declaration  clear  and  plain,  that  they 
conceive  they  have  an  unquelHonable  right  to  rcfift  any  govern- 
ment that  is  not  a  republican  government,  founded  upon  their 
principles  of  univerfal  reprefentation,  and  that  any  other  govern- 
ment is  (o  unlawful,  that  they  are  not  only  not  bound  to  give  it 
fupport,  but  they  have  a  right  to  refift  it  to  the  utmoft  of  their 
power,  and  in  any  manner  they  think  proper  ? 

Why,  Gentlemen,  it  is  a  refolution  which  preaches,  com- 
pletely and  abfoiutely,  rebellion  againft  every  government,  not 
founded  upon  their  principles;  and  yet  I  am  told,  that  men  who 
hold  fuch  principles,  who  come  to  folemn  refolutions  upon  them, 
are  men  who  have  perfect  reverence  for  the  Monarchy  of  this 
Gentry,  for  the  hereditary  Peerage,  for  every  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  except  the  corrupt  reprefentation  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons. 

Gentlemen,  the  addrefs  of  the  London  Correfponding  Society 
of  the  6th  of  Auguft,  1792,  proceeds  exa6tly  upon  thefe  prin- 
ciples ;  and  when  you  confider  this  refolution  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Conftitution,  I  think  you  cannot  have  a  doubt 
in  your  own  minds,  that  every  thing  which  tends  the  other  w^ay,  in 
any  part  of  their  publications,  are  what  the  Attorney  General 
reprefented,  mtTe  veils  to  cover  their  pretences  i  but  fo  thin,  fo 
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tlifcad-bare,  and  to  tattered,  that  the  naked  limb  is  flartiiig;  out 
'5t  every  hole. 

Gentlemen,  this  addrefs  of  the  ^th  of  Auguft,  1792,  begins 
hy  thoie  lines  from  Thomfon,  which  my  learned  friend  read  (o 
Veil,  as  he  always  does,  from  the  natural  talents  which  he  has 
ior  that  purpofe ;  but  who  will  difpute  any  one  principle  it  con- 
tains ?  and  yet  if  parages  are  to  be  taken  from  books,  the  beft 
of  books  may  be  perverted  to  the  worll:  of  purpofes  ;  no  book 
h.a.s  been  more  perverted  than  the  Bible.— It  begins,  "  The  Ad- 
drefs of  the  London  Correfponding  Society,  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Great-Britain,  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  a  parliamentary 
reform. 

"  Fellow-citizens  of  every  ranky  and  of  every  fituation  in 
life,  rich,  poor,  high  or  low,  v/e  addrefs  you  all  as  our  brethren, 
on  a  fubje(5^  of  the  higheft  importance,  and  moft  intimately 
connected  with  the  welfare  of  every  individual,  who  deems 
liberty  a  bleffing,  who  partakes  in  the  profperity  of  his  country, 
and  v/ho  vviihes  to  tranfmit  as  much  of  either  as  he  can  to 
poftcrity. 

"  Uninfluenced  by  party  pique  or  felfifh  motives,  no  ways 
airrighted  at  the  frowns  of  pov/er,  not  in  the  leaft  awed  by  the 
evidently  hoftile  preparations  of  a  much-alarmed  ariftocracy  ;" — 
here  conveying,  for  the  firft  time,  th;it  idea  which  was  to  end  in 
irmmg  that  party;  the  fame  idea  v/hich  you' fee  afterwards  de- 
veloped with  To  much  fuccefs  ;— "  not  in  the  leaft  awed  by  the 
evidently  hoftile  preparations  of  a  much-alarmed  ariftocracy, 
We,  the  London  Correfponding  Society,  united  with  a  view  of 
OkHaining  a  thorough  parliamentary  reform,  anxioufly  demand 
your  ferious  and  moft  collected  attention  to  the  prefent  vitiated 
:ftate  of  the  Britifh  government,  we  intreat  you  to  examine  coolly 
and  impartially,  the  numerous  abufes  ihat  prevail  therein  ;  their 
deftructive  confcquences  on  the  poor,  and  their  evil  tendency 
on  all;  as  aifo  the  rapidity  with  which  thefe  abufes  increafe,  both 
in  number  and  miagnitude." 

Now,  I  think,  you  will  obferve,  that  in  all*  the  addrefles, 
and  in  all  the  papers  of  thefe  focieties,  there  has  been  a  great 
attem.pt  to  excite  the  poor  to  be  on  their  fide,  to  intereft  the  poor 
in  their  favour,  and  to  make  them  the  great  objects  of  their  aA 
tentiou;  to  hold  out,  that  the  wifhes  of  thefe  people  were  prin- 
cipally for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Mr.  Paine's  works  are  very 
much  upon  that  principle,  and  in  a  number  of  other  parts  of  the 
cafe  you  will  have  obferved  the  fame  fort  of  idea.  Nay,  in  one 
ot  the  letters,  which  I  fhall  by  and  by  obferve  upon,  a  diftincftion 
is  deliberately  and  exprel'sly  drawn  between  the  poor  and  rich  in 
a  letter  of  Mr.  Margaret's,  v/hcre  he  fays,  the  rich  are  arming, 
why  fnould  not  the  poor  do  fo  likewife  ? 

It  next  proceeds,  "  ,  We  next  fubmit  to  your  examination  an 
efFedlual  mode  of  putting  a  flop  to  them,  and  of  thereby  rcftoring 
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to  our  no  lefs  boadcd  than  impaired  conilitution  its  priftine  vigour 
and  purity  ;  and  we  thereunto  warmly  folicit  the  jundion  of  your 
efforts  with  ours. 

"  This  great  end,  however,  we  believe  attainable  folcly  hy 
the  whole  nation,  deeply  imprefled  with  a  fenfe  of  its  Vv'rongs, 
uniting,  and  as  it  were  with  one  voice,  demanding  of  thofe,  to 
whom  for  a  while  it  has  entrufted  its  fovereignty,  a  refloration 
of  annually  defied  Parliaments,  unbiafTed  and  unbought  elec- 
tions, and  an  equal  reprefentation  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people." 

You  will  recollecS^,  Gentlemen,  that  thefe  are  words  which 
are  frequently  made  ufe  of— words,  which  admit  of  a  great  deal 
of  interpretation  oneway  or  other.  But,  Gentlemen,  it  (trikcs 
me,  that  this  very  addrefs  contains  completely  that  interpretation 
which  they  themfelves  meant  to  put  upon  it.  Having  proceeded 
to  ftate  the  fituation  of  the  different  perfons  of  this  country,  and 
cfpecially  the  poor,  they  then  proceed  to  miflead,  by  faying,  that 
"  Laying  afide  all  pretenfions  to  originality,  we  claim  no  other 
merit  than  that  of  reconfidering  and  verifying  what  has  already 
been  urged  in  our  common  caufe,  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  their  then  honelt  party,  years  back,  who  now  pur- 
fue  a  different  condudl."  They  then  ftate,  that  "  Such  being 
the  forlorn  fituation  of  three-fourths  of  the  nation,  how  is  Bri- 
tain to  obtain  information  and  redrcfs  ?  Will  the  Court,  will 
Miniffry  afford  either  ?  Will  Parliament  grant  them  r  Will  the 
Nobles  or  the  Clergy  eafe  the  People's  fuff^erings  ?  No.  Ex- 
perience tells  us,  and  proclamations' confirm  i,t,  that  the  interefl: 
and  the  intention  of  power  are  combined  to  keep  the  nation  in 
torpid  ignorance." 

Gentlemen,  men  making  ufe  of  that  exprelTion,  (and  you  ob- 
ferve  how  this  expreffion  is  echoed  back  in  all  the  letters  feat  lo 
the  country  focieties,)  men  making  ufe  of  that  exprciTion,  to 
ftate  they  are  men  who  had  it  in  their  view  to  obtain  from  the 
exifting  Icgiilative  authority  of  the  country  that  alteration  which 
they  propofe,  fcems  to  me  to  be  perfectly  abfuid.  I  would  ob- 
ferve  too  here  upon  another  part  of  this  addrefs,  where  it  notices 
proclamations,  becaufe  it  has  been  urged,  that  thole  who  engaged 
in  thefe  tranfaclions  ought  to  have  been  warned  of  their  danger. 
To  which  I  anfvver,  that  the  proclamation  which  is  here  no- 
ticed, the  alTociations  of  the  rich  for  the  fupport  of  the  govern- , 
ment,  and  a  variety  of  other  a6ls,  clearly  and  explicitly  declared 
to  them,  that  they  were  taking  fteps  which  might  lead  to  the 
moft  dangerous  confequences ;  pointing  out  to  them,  that  thofe 
v/ho  had  the  direction  of  government  conceived,  that  the  fafety 
of  the  ftate  was  in  danger— that  there  was  a  confpiracy  formed 
to  fubvert  the  government,  to  undermme  the  conftitution  of  the 
country.  This  they  are  diftiniStly  told,  and  t  >ld  it  over  and 
over  again,  in  a  variety  of  ways  j  and  thofe  very  aiTociations  of 
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the  rich  lliewed,  that  the  rich  apprehended  that  to  be  the  cafe, 
that  they  conceived  there  was  an  intention  to  make  that  Tort  of 
alteration. 

Why,  then,  Gentlemen,  under  thefe  circumflances,  ought  a 
fociety,  who  had  only  in  their  view  a  reform  of  Parliament, 
under  clear  and  explicit  regulations,  to  have  exprefled  them- 
felves  in  fuch  language  ?  Applying  only  to  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  ought  they  to  have  exprefTed  themfelves  in  this 
way  ^  "  The  only  refource,  then,  friends  and  fellovz-citizens, 
will  be  found  in  thofe  focieties,  which,  inftituted  with  a 
view  to  the  public  good,  promote  a  general  inftruftion  in  our 
rights  as  men,  expofe  the  abufes  of  thofe  in  power,  and  point 
out  the  only  cdnftitutional,  the  only  efFeclual  means  of  for- 
warding public  inveftigation,  and  obtaining  a  complete  redrefs 
for  the  people,  in  v/hofe  credulous  good-nature  originated  their 
prefent  difficulties."  Clearly  and  directly  pointing  to  that  Con- 
vention which  has  fince  been  attempted  to  be  eftablifhed.  This 
addrefs  likewife  points  out  the  very  fam.e  thing  which  is  noticed 
in  this  Norwich  letter,  which  indeed  refers  to  this  addrefs.  The 
addrefs  fays,  "  Yet,  fellow-citizens,  numerous  as  are-  our  griev- 
ances, and  clofe  rivetted  as  weighty  the  (hackles  on  our  freedom, 
reform  one  abufe,  atid  the  others  will  all  dif  ippear.  If  we  once 
regain  an  annually  elefbed  Parliament,  and  that -Parliament  to  be 
fi^irly  chofcn  by  all,  the  people  will  again  i'hare  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  country,  and  their  then  unbought,  unbiafied  fuf- 
frages,  muft  undoubtedly  feleci:  a  majoriiy  oi'  honeft  members." 
Gentlemen,  the  letter,  you  will  obferve,  in  anfwer  to  the  Nor- 
wich letter,  lays — "  Leave  monarchy,  democracy,  and  even  re- 
ligion, entirely  out  of  your  confideration ;  let  your  endeavours 
go  to  increafe  the  number  of  thofe  who  wifli  for  a  full  and  equal 
reprefentation  of  the  people,  and  leave'  to  a  Parliament,  fo 
chofen,  to  form  plans  for  remedying  the  exifting  abufes.""  So 
that,  Gentlemen,  this  letter,  commenting  completely  upon  this 
addrefs,  iliews  you  what  they  meant,  and  fhcws  you  that  they 
meant,  in  their  words,  to  leave  monarchy  and  democracy  alone, 
but  to  hold  out  that  which  they  thought,  under  tlie  cover  of 
language,  they  might  fafely  hold  out;  and  at  the  fame  time 
having  unqueftionably  in  view  the  dellruction  oi  monarchy,  and 
the  eltablilhment  of  democracy,  which  you  cannot  have  the 
fhadow  of  doubt,  when  you  confider  that  letter,  and  the  par- 
ticular paflages  1  have  read  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Coniiitution. 

Cjentlcmen,  there  are  two  things  in  this  addrefs  which  ftrike 
me  in  a  very  extraordinaiy  manner — one  ot  them  is,  dclcribing 
what  fuch  a  Parliament,  an  elective  Parliament,  as  they  dcfcribe 
it,  would  do  when  they  aflem^blcd.  They  fay — "  That  fuch  a 
Parliaa:ient,  finding  that  a  moll:  extraordinary  wafte  of  public 
money  had  taken  place  under  the.  diffeveut  pretences  of  places, 
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penllons,  contracts,  armaments,  fubfidies,  fecret-fervice  money» 
&c.     Our  honeft  and  annual  Parliament  would,  after  narrrowly 
fcrutinizing  the  fame,  retrench  every  fum  needlefsly  or  wickedly 
laid  out." 

Gentlemen,  you  will  obferyc,  this  refers  to  a  wafte  of  public 
money  which  had  taken  place ;  and  it  fays,  it  would  retrench 
every  fum  needlefsly  or  wickedly  laid  out,  and  that  in  future 
they  would  retrench  expences,  and  prevent  the  laying  out  fuch 
fums.  I  leave  it  to  you,  to  make  a  comment  upon  that  letter  ; 
I  will  not  attempt  to  do  it.  Gentlemen,  here  is  a  paflage  which 
fpeaks  for  itfelf,  and  which  I  take  to  be  of  the  fame  <lefcriptiou 
as  that  I  laft  mentioned—"  The  people's  Parliament  finding  that, 
under  various  pretences,  grants  of  common  land  had  been  ob- 
tained by  fundry  perfons,  no  ways  to  the  benefit  of  the  commu- 
nity, but  very  much  to  the  diftrefs  of  the  poor,  the  fame  would 
be  foon  reftored  to  the  public  j  and  the  robbed  peafant  again 
enabled  annually  to  fupply  his  diftrefled  family  with  an  increafed 
quantity  of  bread  out  of  the  profit  arifing  from  the  liberty  re- 
gained, of  grazing  a  cow,  two  or  three  fheep,  or  a  brood  of 
gee{e^  thereon." 

Now,  Gentlemen,  what  can  that  poffibly  mean  but  all  thofe 
commons  which,  by  the  general  confent  of  perfons  who  were 
interefted  in  them,  under  the  authority  of  a6ts  of  Parliament,  or 
any  other  manner,  have  been  inclofed,  fhall  be  taken  from  the 
prefent  proprietors,  and  divided  among  the  poor,  in  order  to 
gain  them  to  their  party  ?  I  can  give  it  no  other  conftrudlion  ; 
and  I  conceive  there  cannot  be  any  thing  which  tends  more  to 
deftroy  all  ideas  of  fettled  property,  than  to  tell  the  people  that 
grants  of  lands  have  been  improperly  made  by  the  Crown  ;  be- 
caule,  under  that  idea,  the  whole  giants  of  lands  might  .be  de- 
ftroyed  ;  for  I  cannot  form  a  calculacion  of  the  immenfe  quantity 
of  land  which,  within  twenty  years,  has  become  enclofed  lands 
by  a6ts  of  Parliament,  upon  which  many  perfons  have  expended 
a  great  part  of  their  fortunes,  in  which,  generally  fpeaking, 
thofe  who  had  rights  of  common  have  had  thofe  rights  compea- 
fated  for  in  fome  way  or  other.  If  once  an  attack  is  made  to 
unfettle  rights  gained  in  fuch  a  manner,  and  io  eftablifhed,  ail 
right  and  propei  ty  would  be  in  danger ;  it  goes  direiSlly  to  thi 
deftruction  of  all  right  of  property.  And  this  is  precifely  what 
has  been  done  in  France;  tor  there,  under  pretence  of  the  rightd 
of  the  public,  a  vaft  quantity  of  property,  v/hich  had  been 
granted,  at  a  vaft  dift;ince  of  time,  by  the  Crown,  to  individual.-, 
(as  valt  numbers  of  eftates  hi  th;s  country  are  held  und^r 
grants  from  the  Crown;)  juft  in  this  foit  of  cafe-did  the  ni;t 
French  National  AfTembly  act :  th'ey  v/ere  guilty  of  that  gr^li 
inJLiftice,  in  taking  away  an  immenle  quantity  oi  property  fiora 
various  people,  which  had  been  acquired  in  different  ways,  lu 
taking  them  into  the  bands  of  the  public,  becauie  it  was  UlJ 
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they  had  been  originally  granted  improperly;  and  here  the  prrn* 
ciple  is  fuggefted  of  the  improper  grant  of  Crown  lands ;  they 
mention  particularly  that  "  grants  of  lands  had  been  obtained 
by  fundry  perfons  no  ways  to  the  benefit  of  the  community." 
And,  Gentlemen,  this  is  held  out  clearly  and  unqueftionably 
for  the  purpofe  of  gaining  the  pooreft  part  of  the  people  to 
their  fide. 

Now,  Gent'emen,  there  are  two  pafTiiges  in  this  addrefs — 
one  referring  to  a  fubjecl  upon  which  I  fhall  make  no  comment, 
becaufe  I  think  it  verv  clear  and  very  plain,  but  I  will  leave  to 
you  to  make  the  comm.ent ;  but  upon  the  other,  I  have  ventured 
to  make  a  comment,  for  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  title  to  all 
property  is  attacked  and  put  in  hazard  ;  and  as  I  happen  to  be 
upon  the  fubjedf,  I  will  recall  your  attention  to  part  of  the  mo- 
tion in  Lynafn's  evidence,  vv^ith  refpe6f  to  the  divifions  in  Spital- 
flelds.  I  only  wifh  you  to  bear  in  mind  now,  as  I  by  and  by 
wifh  you  particularly  to  notice  it,  at  prefent  I  only  wilh  you  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  Spitalfields  divifions  were  likely  to  pro- 
duce as  many  members  as  all  the  reft  of  the  divifions  put  to- 
gether :  they  were  proper  to  be  fupported,  and  they  were  to 
receive  affiftance  from  all  the  other  focieties,  becaufe  the  fmall 
fubfcriptions  of  a  penny  a  week  to  be  made  by  the  other  focieties 
might  be  inconvenient.  Judge  if  this  was  not  a  part  of  this 
general  plan;  and  recollecf,  if  what  Mr.  Lynam  ftated  on  that 
fubje6t  had  been  untrue,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
contradi6fing  it ;  and  therefore  whatever  imputation  may  be 
thrown  upon  him  or  other  perfons  as  fpies,  and  (o  on,  you  m.uft 
believe  that  to  be  true  ;  becaufe,  when  he  ftated  a  fait  capable 
of  being  contradiiled  by  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  witnefTes, 
and  not  one  is  called,  you  muft  necefl^irily  give  i*  credit ;  for  by 
that  means  it  gains  a  ftrength  and  firmnefs. 

Gentlemen,  this  addrcf^  proceeds—"  Numerous  other  reforms 
would  undoubtedly  take  place,  even  in  the  firft  fellion  of  Parlia- 
ment fo  elected,  dependent  only  on  their  electors,  the  people  ; 
untorn  therefore  by  faction,  undivided  by  party,  uncorrupted  by 
miniftry,  and  uninflueiiced  but  by  the  public  good."  A  pafTage 
which,  as  I  before  obfcrved,  is  utterly  inconfiftent  with  tlie  ex- 
iftence  of  a  Houfe  of  Peers,  becaule  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive 
that  this  pafl'age  fhould  refer  to  a  Parliament  which  is  defcribcd 
to  be  fj  elec^ted,  and  dependent  only  upon  the  electors'  will,  the 
very  objc6l  of  a  Houfe  of  Peers  being  as  a  middle  body  in  the 
conftitution  of  the  government,  which  fhould  not  be  fo  elected, 
but  being  of  a  middle  defcription,  fhould  form  a  barrier  between 
the  King  i.rid  the  Commons,  to  keep  the  balance  between  both, 
as  the  one  or  the  other  preponderated.  And  it  is  a  remarkable 
thing  in  this  country,  that  at  the  time  when  the  liberties  of  the 
country  were  moft  in  danger,  from  the  overbearing  influence  of 
the  GrowPj  and  which  occafioned  the  civil'  wars  between  the 
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two  Houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  when  almoft  all  the  great 
families  had  been  extinrruifhcd,  by  the  accident  attending  thofc 
wars,  as  it  naturally  will  impede  population,  and  {o  many  perfonr, 
coming  to  their  death,  being  deltroyed  in  the  field,  or  upon  the 
fcaffold,  and  a  confifcation  afterwards  taking  place  ;  fo  that,  ac- 
cording to  my  recollection,  when  Henry  VII.  aicended  to  the 
throne,  there  remained  only  about  thirty  Peers  in  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  he  feeing  wifely  the  adviintage  that  that  gave  him, 
icarccly  added  to  the  number  of  that  Houfe  :  the  confcquence  of 
thdt  was,  that  there  was  not  that  middle  body  to  ftand  between 
the  Crown  and  the  People ;  and  all  the  dangerous  exertions 
wliich  led  to  all  that  happened  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  will  be 
found  to  have  exifted  in  the  government  of  Henry  VII.  and 
Henry  VIII.  during  the  time  that  the  Peerage  of  the  country 
was  in  that  fituation,  vv^hen  it  could  not  form  that  barrier  which, 
in  the  '  nature  of  the  conltitution,  it  was  intended  it  fhould 
form. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  now  gone  to  a  length  to  which  I  did  not 
intend  to  go — commented  upon  the  eflablifhment  of  the  London 
Correfponding  Society,  upon  thefe  addrefles,  and  upon  its  con- 
ftitution;  and  it  feems  to  me,  that  thefe  alone  would  be  fufficlent 
to  fhew,  that  the  object  and  intention,  that  the  formed  refolu- 
tion— for  I  think  we  do  injuftice  when  we  call  it  intention,  opi- 
nion, or  conception,  it  was  a  formed  refolution — that  the  formed 
refolution  of  thefe  focieties,  that  is,  of  the  leading  members  of 
them,  was  to  eftablifh  in  this  country  a  dcmocratical  form  of  go- 
vernment; a  form  of  government  more  democratic  than  that 
exifling  in  any  country,  except  that  we  conceive  it  to  exill  now 
in  P'rance,  utterly  incompatible  with,  and  therefore  neceflarily 
deftroying  the  monarchical  part  of  our  government;  that  it  is 
therefore  a  clear  demonftration  of  a  confpiracy  to  depofe  the 
King,  and  tha.t  any  aft  taken  in  purfuance  of  that  confpiracy  is, 
beyond  all  queftion,  an  a6l  of  high  treafon. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  courfe  of  the  correfpondence,  and  in  the 
courfe  of  thefe  tranfaclions,  there  was  one  very  artful  proceeding. 
I  believe  it  was  obferved  upon  by  the  Attorney  General — the 
Society  for  Conftitutional  Information  met  every  Friday,  and 
the  Delegates  of  the  London  Correfponding  Society  met  every 
Thurfday.  Now,  the  advantage  of  that  was  this— the  London 
Society  for  Conftitutional  Information  were  to  hold  themfelves 
up  as  perfons  of  refpe6lable  fituations ;  all  violent  refolution* 
were  therefore  to  begin  either  in  the  country  focieties,  in  Scot- 
land, or  in  the  London  Correfponding  Society.  The  Committee 
of  Delegates  of  the  London  Correfponding  Society  came  to  re-' 
folutions  on  the  Thurfday,  which  on  the  Friday  were  delivered 
to  the  Society  for  Conftitutional  Information.  And  here  is  a  de- 
monilration  how  perfectly  ariilocratic  thefe  democratic  focieties 
were ;  the  meafure  was  firft  to  be  refylved  upon  by  their  Secret 
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Committee,  then  carried  to  the  Committee  of  Delegates,  which 
Committee  afted  necefTarily  upon  the  reports  of  the  Committee 
of  Correfpondence,  becaufe  they  did  not  know  all  the  corre- 
fpondence  being  adopted ;  there  they  were  not  to  wait  for  the 
adoption  of  it  by  the  other  focieties,  except  the  meafure  being 
reported  to  the  divifion  meetings  ;  and  yet  on  the  Friday  they 
were  to  be  carried  to  the  Conftitutional  Society,  as  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  London  Correfponding  Society- 
Gentlemen,  that  letter  from  Sheffield,  which  I  before  adverted 
to,  I  now  fee  that  it  is  a  letter  from  Sheffield,  of  the  15th  of 
October,  1792, and  which  is  in  the  Appendix;  and  there,  fpeaking 
of  the  eftabli/hment  of  feveral  focieties — "  We  beg  leave  alfo 
to  throw  in  our  m.ite  of  commendation  on  the  laudable  fpirit 
which  you  have  evinced  in  your  intention  to  addrefs  the  National 
Convention  of  France,  and  hope  fmccrely  that  your  example  will 
be  followed  by  all  the  focieties  in  the  two  kingdoms,  Ireland 
having  already  fet  the  example.  We  hope  your  fociety  will  alfo 
give  them  (the  Stockport  Society)  your  fanftion,  advice,  and 
fupport,  as  it  will  be  in  vain  for  the  friends  of  reform  to  contend 
with  the  tremendous  hoft  of  enemies  they  have  to  encounter, 
wnlefs  they  firmly,  on  all  occafions,  ftand  by  and  fuccour  one 
another."  That  tremendous  hoft  of  enemies  clearly  fhewing, 
ihat  they  fuppofed  a  very  large  proportion  at  leaft,  and,  as  fome 
of  the  other  letters  ftate,  a  vaft  majority,  to  be  againft  them.. 
Then  they  fay — "  It  is  with  the  greateft  fatisfadion  we  announce 
to  you,  that  fcveral  focieties  have  been  formed  witl^in  the  laft 
three  weeks  in  Edinburgh,  not  lefs  than  feven  or  eight ;  and 
alfo  that  a  patriotic  print  is  about  to  make  its  appearance,  under 
the  direction  of  Major  Johnftone,  v/ho  is  alfo  prefident  of  one 
ci'  the  focieties.  We  have  received  fome  moft  fpirited  commu- 
nications from  thence.  W^e  clearly  forefee  that  Scotland  will 
foon  take  the  lead  of  this  country."  J  wifh  Gentlemen  would 
obferve  upon  that—-"  We  clearly  forefee  that  Scotland  will  foon 
take  the  lead  of  this  country,  and  conceive  it  will  be  neceiTary 
to  take  the  greateft  care  that  an  univerfal  communication  fhould 
be  conftantly  kept  up  between  the  feveral  focieties,  however 
diftant ;  and  that  all  fhould  determine  to  ait  upon  the  fame  prin- 
ciple, and  move  together  as  near  as  may  be  in  regular  and  a£live 
unifon.  It  was  by  this  method  France  became  fo  thoroughly 
united ;  and  we  ought  never  to  lofe  fight  of  it." 

Now,  Gentlemen,  really  and  truly,  can  any  government  fub- 
/ift  which  has  within  its  bofom  a  number  of  (ocieties  acting  as 
a  corporate  body  upon  thofe  principles  ?  What,  Gentlemen,  is 
a  government  itfelt^  but  a  ftate  or  corporation?  It  is  a  number 
of  men,  afTembled  by  certain  conftitutions  of  union,  by  which 
thofe  who  are  themfelves  individuals,  are  enabled  to  ail  as  one 
body:  when,  therefore,  a  fociety  is  eftabliftied,  and  that  fociety 
puts  itfdf  under  particular  regulations,  I  mean  a  fociety  in  a 
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country,  that  focLetv,  to  a  certain  extent,  though  not  hound  as 
a  corporation  created  hy  lawful  government,  yet  is  in  effeft  a 
corporation  ;  and,  therefore,  when  a  number  of  focieties  unite 
themfelves  together  in  the  manner  as  propofed,  in  that  v/ay  they 
alfo  are  diftinit  corporations  ;  and  what  are  corporations  but 
ftates  ?  and  a  corporation  under  the  authority  of  the  country  is  a 
fubordinate  ftate  ;  as  the  India  Company,  that  is  a  corporation 
aftins:  in  fubordination  to  the  great  Corporation  of  this  Country, 
which  is  compofcrd  of  Kinsr,  Lords,  and  Commons,  by  means  of 
which  our  pofTeflions  in  the  Ealt  Indies  are  in  a  great  degree 
governed  in  fubordination  to  the  government  of  the  country,  of 
which  the  Kina;  is  the  head.  Here  the  principles  of  corporation 
are,  a  number  of  focieties  uniting  together,  for  the  purpcfe  of 
moving  together  in  regular  and  active  unifon — that  is,  for  the 
purpofe  of  forming  themfclves  into  one  flate,  which  fhould  aft 
'upon  one  principle;  or  rather,  like  the  United  State?  of  Ame- 
rica, which  flill  has  one  general  conlliitution  which  regulates  the 
whole. 

Gentlem.en,  the  government  may  bear  a  corporation  within 
this  country  which  is  in  avowed  fubordination  to  it;  but  if  tliey 
exceed  their  powers  in  any  degree,  it  calls  them  in  ijueflion ;  it 
may  proceed,  even  if  they  go  certain  lengths,  to  forfeit  the  pri- 
vileges which  thofe  corporations  have  had  granted  them.  Such 
corporations  are  completely  in  the  power  of  government,  and 
they  are  capable  of  exiting  confiftently  and  fafely  to  the  govern- 
ment; but  fuch  a  corporation  here  as  this,  is  a  flate  within  a  ilate» 
imperiurn  in  impe7'io^  is  inconfiftent  with  any  governmexat,  because 
it  is  in  diredl  oppofition  to  the  government  and  ilate. 

Gentlemen,  in  France,  in  the  year  1793,  in  the  decree  againft 
the  Jacobin  Clubs,  it  was  faid,  the  thing  we  find  fault  with  is, 
your  atfling  as  a  corporation,  taking  upon  yourfelves  the  firmeft 
union  and  manner  of  acting  which  belongs  to  a  corporate  body, 
which  makes  you  therefore  a  ftate  within  a  Itate,  and  v/hich  ren- 
ders the  exiftence  of  your  focieties  totally  incompacible  with 
public  peace  and  the  fafety  of  the  ftate.  This  celebrated  fpeech 
of  Andre,  upon  that  fubjedf,  flates  that  in  a  light  fo  clear  and 
plain,  that  it  muft  be  to  the  convidlion  of  any  man,  that  no  go- 
vernment can  fubfifl  with  fuch  a  fet  of  affiliated  corporate  bodies 
and  focieties,  a61:ing  in  oppofition  to  the  government,  in  the 
manner  m  v/hich  thefe  focieties  were  held. 

Gentlemen,  in  all  thefe  proceedings,  the  prifoner  has  unquef- 
tionably  borne  a  very  diftinguifhed  part;  and  you  will  find,  that 
his  letters,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  of  referring  to  them, 
continually  fhew  that  he  was  privy  to  every  part  of  the  tranfac- 
tion;  a  privity  which  muft  necefiarily  be  inferred,  from  his  fitua- 
tion  as  Secretary,  and  that  he  alfo  was  aftive  in  it. 

You  will  recollect,  there  is  a  letter  of  the  prifoner's  to  Mr. 
Vaughan,  on  the  9th  of  Aprilj  1792,  in  which  he  ftates  to  Mr. 
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Vaut>hr\ii,  how  he  conceived  the  way  in  which  the  minds  of  the 
people  were  to  be  acled  upon,  and  defires  him  to  collect  ionic 
fwect  flowers  from  a-pubUcation.  You  will  alfo  obferve,  that 
gentleman  has  not  been  called  to  explain  any  of  the  tranfaclions 
that  took  place ;  and  it  was  written  very  earlv  in  the  tranfac- 
tion,  and  fliews  moft  clearly  and  plainly  that  the  prifoner  at  the 
bar  was  at  the  very  bottom  and  root  of  every  thing  :  he  was  not 
a  perfon  who  was  deluded  and  led  away,  but  he  was  a  perfon 
whofc  whole  heart  was  in  the  caufe,  and  chargeable  with  the 
whole  that  is  imputed  to  the  perfons  concerned  in  thefe  tranf- 
adtions. 

Now,  thefe  things  having  been  done,  and  the  people,  as  it 
was  conceived,  having  been  conliderably  fet  againft  the  confli-' 
tution  ellablillied  in  the  country,  they  began  to  confider  of  what 
mcafures  they  fbould  take.  And,  Gentlemen,  there  had  been  for 
fome  time  in  Scotland  a  number  of  focieties  which  had  beeu 
acting  upon  the  fame  principle,  and  they  had  been  holding  a 
correfpondence  with  the  London  Correfponding  Society,  and 
which  fociety  had  formed  a  meeting  called  a  Convention  of  their 
Delegates,  which  had  met  early  in  1793,  and  had  then  adjourned 
^to  November,  1793.  That  fociety,  when  it  originally  met, 
had  met  exa^ily  upon  the  principles  which  were  iiated  by  my 
learned  friend  who  laft  addrelTed  you:  they  did  not  afiume  to  be 
a  Convention,  of  the  People;  they  defcribed  themfelves  a  meeting 
of  the  delegates  of  thofe  feveral  focieties,  afibciated  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  obtaining  a  parliamentary  reform ;  they  met,  and  they 
adjourned  again,  to  m.eet  in  November.  And  you  will  obferve, 
Gentlemen,  that  a  very  private  and  particular  correfpondence 
takes  place — a  letter  from  A-lr.  Skirving  to  Mr,  Hardy,  of  the 
.5th  of  May,  1793)  appears  in  the  evidence  before  you^  I  fhall 
have  occafion  to  cbferve  fomxCthing  more  upon  that  fubjedlj-  but 
I  now  obferve,  he  fneaks  of  his  difpofition  of  uniting  in  one 
ail'embly  commiffioners  from  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  for 
the  purpofe  of  reform.  This  led  to  a  private  correfpondence 
feetiveen  Mr.  Hardy  the  prifoner  and  Mr.  Skirving. 

Gentlemen,  this  letter  having  introduced  the  particular  cor- 
refpondence between  Mr.  Skirving,  who  was  fccretary  of  the 
delegates  in  Scotland,  which  never  thought  of  giving  themfelves 
the  appellation  of  a  Convention  of  the  People,  on  the  5th  of 
Oilober,  Mr.  Hardy  writes  a  letter  to  Mr.  Skirving,  in  which 
he  fpeaks  of  tlie  triak  of  Muir  and  Palmer,  v/ho  had  been  pro- 
fecuted  for  feditious  condut^t ;  and  then  fays,  "  The  general 
Convention  which  you  mention,  appears  to  Mr.  Margarot,  to 
whom  I  alone  have  communicated  your  letter;"  which  letter 
appears  to  have  been  dated  the  ?,d  of  October ;  "  it  appears  to 
Mr.  Margarot,  to  whom  1  alone  have  communicated  your  letter, 
and  myfcit,  to  be  a  very  cxcellt-nt  meafure ;  and  as  fuch,  I  (hoiiid 
Wifti  you,  without  delay,    to  coaimuaicatc .  it  olfici.iUy  to  you;: 
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focietv,  without  any  ways  mentioning  that  y<^u  had  written  to 
me  privately :  if  in  your  official  letter  you  fhould  require  us  to 
fend  a  deputation  to  that  meetlno;,  I  have  no  doubt  but  our 
fociety  would  v/ith  pleafure  accept  the  invitation  ;  and  I  am  pcr- 
fuaded  it  may  do  much  good.  Our  freedom,  as  you  juftly  ob- 
ferve,  depends  entirely  upon  ourfclves,  and  upon  our  availing 
ourfelves  of  this  opportunity,  which  once  loll,  may  not  be  fo  foon 
recovered."  Then,  Gentlemen,  I  think  it  is  rather  njaterlal  to 
call  to  your  attention  this  palrage,  "  availing  ourfelves  of  this 
opportunity,  which  once  loft,  may  not  be  ib  foon  recovered;" 
and  I  obferve  thi?,  becaufe  I  think  it  tends  to  (hew  this,  that 
however  unprepared  they  might  be,  v/ith  refpcct  to  the  meafures 
they  had  in  view,  with  refpecf  to  carrying  them  ii^.to  executioji, 
they  had  a  ffrong  impreffion  in  their  minds,  that  unlefs  they  took 
fome  meafures  immediately,  if  they  loil  that  opportunity,  they 
ihould  not  be  able  to  recover  it  again;  it  might  be  loft  for  ever; 
and  therefore  it  was  ncccfiary  at  all  events  to  take  fteps — 1  here- 
fore,  this  letter  of  October,  1793,  having  been  written  by  Mr. 
Hardy,  a  letter  comes  from  Mr.  Skirving,  in  an  official  way, 
defiring  that  thofe  deputies  might  be  fent.  This  letter  is  commu- 
nicated not  only  to  the  London  Correfpoudlng  Society,  but  to  the 
Society  for  Conllitutional  Information ;  and  in  confcquence  of 
that  communication,  both  thefe  focicties  fent  delegates  to  thi? 
Scotch  Convention. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  you  will  rccolleit,  by  comm.unication  with 
Sheffield,  Norwich,  and  other  places,  they  were  iikewife  in- 
duced to  fend  Delegates  to  the  fame  Convention.  Thefe  are 
the  inftriiiSbions  given  by  the  London  Correfponding  Societv, 
which  are  figned  by  the  prifoner — "  Articles  of  inilruilion 
given  to  citizens  Jofeph  Gerald  and  Maurice  Margarot,  from 
the  London  Correfponding  Society,  at  the  enfuing  Convention 
at  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  a  thorough  parlia- 
mentary reform. 

"  P'irft,  That  they  fliall  on  no  account  depart  from  the  original 
object  ajid  principles  of  this  fociety — namely,  the  obtaining  an- 
nual Parliaments  and  univerfal  fuffrage,  by  rational  and  lawful 
means." — Rational  and  lawful  means  are  words  capable  of 
almoft  any  conftruttion ;  for  when  it  has  been  afierted  in  their 
Committee  of  Conftitution,  that  the  majority  have  a  right  to 
refift  the  minority  for  the  purpofe  of  allerting  what  they  call 
their  indefeafible  rights,  which  are  the  rights  of  equal  aitive  ci- 
tizenfhip,  rational  and  lawful  means  are  any  m.eans  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  idea  of  rcafon,  are  rational,  and  according  to 
their  idea  of  law,  are  lavv-tul ;  and  they  declare  that  it  is  lawful 
for  the  minority  to  refill  the  majority,  if  the  efFect  of  tyranny 
exercifed  by  the  majority  was  to  deprive  them  of  what  they  call 
their  indefeafible  civil  rights-— namely,  a  fharc  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  bgth  executive  iiwd  legiilative. 

Gentlemen, 
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Gentlemen,  the  other  inftfu^ilions  are — "  Secondly,"  they  are 
directed  "  To  fupport  the  opinion  that  reprefentatives  in  Par-" 
liament  oiii^ht  to  be  paid  by  their  confHtuents. 
.     "  Thirdly,  That  the  ele>ftion  of  SherifFs  ought  to  be  reftored 
to  the  people. 

<'  Fourthly,  That  Juries  ought  to  be  chofen  by  lot. 

"  Fifthly,  That  active  means  ought  to  be  ufed  to  make 
every  man  acquainted  with  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  Jury- 
man. 

"  Sixthly,  That  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  mufl  at  all  times  be 
fupported,  and  that  the  publication  of  political  truths  can  never 
be  criminal." 

Now,  Gentlemen,  you  Vi^ill  obferve,  that  the  four  laft  of  thefe 
have  nothing  to  do  with  parliamentary  reform;  they  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  it  whatever ;  and  the  fecond  is  only  fupporting 
the  opinion,  that  perfons  in  Parliament  ought  to  be  paid  by  their 
conftituents;  an  opinion  once  formed  in  this  country,  and  long 
fmce  abandoned,  which,  if  revived,  would  lead  perhaps  to  all 
the  mifchiefs  of  anarchy  and  confufion.  Then  the  feventh  in- 
ftruclion  i^  this,  becaufe,  Gentlemen,  when  perfons  fpeak  of 
rational  and  lawful  means,  you  muft  neceflarily  underftand  them 
to  mean  thofe  words,  according  to  the  conftruftion  which  they 
themfelves  put  upon  the  words.  Now,  they  fay,  that  their — 
"  Delegates  Ihall  ■  on  no  account  depart  from  the  original  objeft 
and  principles  of  this  foci ety— namely,  the  obtaining  annual 
Parliaments  and  univerfal  fufFrage  by  rational  and  lawful  means.'* 
In  the  7th  inftru6tion,  they  ftate  what  they  conceive  to  be  lawful 
means— what  is  it  ?  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  to  refill 
any  aft  repugnant  to  the  original  principles  of  the  conftitution, 
as  would  be  every  attempt  to  prohibit  alTociations  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  obtaining  reform.  If,  therefore,  they  confider,  that  any 
a6l,  or  any  authority  whatever,  however  in  the  common  accep- 
tation of  mankind  it  might  be  deemed  lawful,  was  to  be  refifled 
by  them,  if  it  tended  to  prevent  the  execution  of  their  purpofe, 
and  therefore  the  means  taken  to  effpcl  fuch  refiftance  were  the 
means  taken  to  obtain  annual  Parliaments  and  univerfal  fufFrage 
by  rational  and  lawful  means. 

■  Gentlemen,  it  feems  to  me,  therefore,  that  thefe  articles  of 
inflrudlion,  upon  the  very  face  of  them,  (liew  that  they  meant 
to  refifl  the  conftituted  power  and  authority  of  the  couiitry,  if 
refiil:ance  to  thofe  conftituted  powers  was  necelTary  to  carry  into 
execution  their  purpofe — namely,  the  obtaining  annual  Parlia- 
ments and  univerfal  fuflrage  by  rational  and  lawful  means  ;  and 
that  they  confiJered  refiflance  to  the  power  of  this  conllituted 
authority  as  lawful  means  to  that  purpofe ;  and  if  they  confidered 
refiftance  as  lawful,  they  might  vote  attack  to  fuperi'ede  the  ne- 
Cfcffity  of  refiftance,  for  if  rcfiftancs  is  lawful,  attack  is  lawful 
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al^o;  for  on  what  principle  is  attack  in  war  juftifiable,  but  that 
refiflance  is  juftifiable  ?  and  that  attack  is  lawful,  for  the  purpofe 
of  fuperfeding  it. 

Therefore,  Gentlemen,  it  does  feem  to  me,  that  thefe  in- 
fl:ru6lions  do  moft  plainly  (hew  the  objed  they  had  in  view, 
which  they  call  rational  and  lawful  means,  but  which  they  have 
fufficiently  fliewn  to  be  fuch  a6ls  as  are  in  direct  oppofition  to 
the  conftitutcd  authority  of  the  country,  and  confequently  adts 
of  rebellion. 

Gentlemen,  when  this  is  compared  with  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Conftitution,  you  will  fee  that  thefe  are  the  prin- 
ciples of  government  upon  which  they  fay  government  ought  to 
be  conftituted.  It  is  impoiHble  to  put  any  other  conftruftion  to 
thefe  words,  rational  and  lawful  means,  than  thofe  I  have  done ; 
that  is  fuch  means  as,  by  the  exercife  of  their  reafon  unpreju- 
diced, they  were  taught  to  believe  were  lawful  means,  among 
which  they  included  the  right  of  the  minority  to  refift  even  a 
vaft  majority  of  the  country,  if  that  majority  attempted  to  with- 
hold from  them  thofe  rights,  which  they  confidered  as  indefea- 
fible  civil  rights— namely,  a  right  to  ihare  in  the  whole  of  the 
government,  as  well  executive  as  legiflative. 

Gentlemen,  the  inftrudtions  given  to  the  delegates  of  the 
Society  for  Conftitutional  Information  are  couched  unqueftion- 
ably  .in  much  more  cautious  language  ;  they  contain  no  fuch  refo- 
lution  with  refpe<5l  to  refiftance  as  are  given  in  the  inftrudlions 
of  the  London  Correfponding  Society.  At  the  fame  time,  Gen- 
tlemen, you  will  recollect  what  my  learned  friend  now  fuggefts 
to  me— that  all  that  was  done  in  confequence  of  thefe  inftruc- 
tions  of  the  delegates  of  the  London  Correfponding  Society, 
was  fully  approved  by  the  Society  for  Conftitutional  Informa- 
tion, and  that  one  of  their  aits  done  was  in  diretS  conformity  to 
thofe  inftructions.  The  feventh  inftrutStion  is,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  people  to  refift  any  a6t  of  Parliament  repugnant  to 
the  origijul  principles  of  the  conftitution,  as  would  be  every 
attempt  to  prohibit  aflbciations  for  the  purpofe  of  reform.— 
You  will  recollect,  one  of  the  refolutions  went  directly  upon 
the  foundation  of  that  inftru6tion,  and  going  indeed  confiderably 
beyond  it ;  and  when  I  am  told,  that  perfons  who  fend  delegates 
are  to  be  confidered  as  giving  theoi  no  other  authority  than  they 
diredtly  give  them  to  a  certain  degree,  is  true  ;  but  the  moment 
they  know  that  thofe  delegates  go  beyond  their  authority,  they 
ought  indeed  to  difavov/  them.  But  what  has  the  Conftitutional 
Society  done  ?  They  have  declared  that  they  approve  them  all, 
and  that  they  confidered  themfelves  as  bound  to  give  the  moft 
eftectual  fupport  to  thofe  v/ho  came  to  thofe  refolutions. 

Then,  Gentlemen,  let  us  confider  a  little  what  were  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  aflembiy  when  it  raet> 
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Gentlemen,  I  fliall  not  go  through  all  their  procccdingf;,  be- 
caufe  that  would  take  up  infinitely  too  great  a  proportion  of 
your  time ;  but  there  are  a  few  of  their  proceedings  upon  which 
I  ihall  venture  to  comment ;  and  in  the  firft  place,  I  will  notice 
their  declaring  thcmfelves  the  Britifli  Convention  of  the  People. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  for  the  purpofe  which  it  is  pretended  they 
had  in  view,  that  declaration  was  abfolutely  unneceffary,  and  not 
only  abfolutely  unneceflary,  but  it  was  improper;  becaufe,  if 
they  were  to  convey  to  the  Parliament  of  the  country  what  the 
opinions  of  men  were  upon  the  fubjecSl,  (opinions  conveyed  by 
delegation  are  in  all  cafes  totally  improper  ;  but  opinions  con- 
veyed by  delegation,  where  the  perfons  fpecifically  delegating 
do  not  appear,  are  itill  more  improper;)  if  it  had  been  a  meeting 
of  the  focieties  of  Sheffield,  of  London,  of  Norwich,  and  fo  on, 
defcribing  them,  there  would  be  a  poilibility  of  i-fcertaining  who 
they  were  com<pofed  of;  that  would  be  jult  within  a  poffibility, 
and  nothing  more  :  but  ftill  it  would  be  within  a  pojlibility  that 
the  delegates  might  convey  the  fentiments  of  thofe  perfons  who 
compofed  thofe  feveral  focieties  with  refpe(ft  to  their  fentiments 
©f  a  reform ;  certainly  a  very  incomplete  method  of  conveying 
thofe  fentiments  :  for  you  fee,  the  delegate  from  the  Society  for 
Conftitutional  Information  would  have  conveyed  the  fentiments 
of  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  other  perfon?,  whofe  names  are  upon  the 
books,  but  who  have  not  attended  them  for  feveral  years ;  fothat 
even  an  afibciation  of  delegates  of  thefe  focieties  conveying  to 
Parliam.ent  the  opinion  of  perfons  upon  the  fubje6l  is  perhSily 
abfurd,  for  they  can  convey  no  more  than  the  opinions  of  par- 
ticular men  who  took  to  ading  parts  in  thcfe  focieties  ;  but 
when  delegates  of  focieties  call  themfelves  a  Convention  of  the 
People,  they  pradlife  impofition  upon  that  Parliament,  for  they 
■were  only  a  meeting  of  delegates  of  thofe  focieties,  and  there- 
fore had  no  right  to  call  thcmfelves  a  Convention  of  the  People  ; 
and  therefore,  in  conveying  to  Parliament  the  fentiments  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  it  was  not  only  unnecefl'ary,  but  perfectly 
improper,  that  they  Ihould  alTume  the  character  of  a  Convention 
of  the  People.  For  what  purpofe  could  they  then  afllime  it  ? 
It  could  only  be  for  this — they  aflumed  the  characSter  for  the 
purpofe  of  aflliming  the  power  necelTarily  attributable  to  a  real 
Convention  of  tlie  People.  That  is  the  only  purpofe  tor  which 
they  could  have  ailumed  it,  and  I  conceive  the  ojily  purpole  foj: 
which  you  can  believe  they  have  aflumed  it,  and  not  for  the 
purpofe  which  the  ingenious  Counfel  cojitended,  for  that  could 
not  have  been  withm  their  view — it  was  totally  inconfiflent 
with  their  ideas,  to  have  conveyed  to  the  Parliament  of  this 
country,  by  a  number  of  delegates,  the  opinions  of  the  people, 
the  perfons  ib  delegated  having  no  right  to  Itate  what  was  re- 
fwlved  upon,  than  us  the  fciuimgiits  of  a  variety  ot  clubs.— 
^  It 
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It  wa^.  not'hing  more  than  a  delegation,  from  a  variety  of  clubs, 
and  of  the  individiuil  members  who  com.pofcd  thofe  club?;. 

With  rcfpecl  to  the  evidence  given  relative  to  Mr.  York,  he 
puts  this  beyond  all  fort  of  doubt:  he  fays,  the  Britifh  Conven- 
tion fplit  upon  a  rock.  Why  ?  becaufe  they  had  declared  them- 
felves  a  Convention  of  die  People,  before  the  people  were  pre- 
pared for  it ;  before  they  had  authority  from  the  people,  they 
took  upon  themfL'lvcs  to  declare  themfelves  fo.  They  ought  hrft 
to  have  come  forward  by  an  addrcfs  to  the  people  at  large ;  that 
they  ought  to  have  continued  in  their  orginal  charafter  as  dele- 
gates or  focieties  till  they  had  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people 
at  large,  before  they  declared  that  they  were  a  Convention  of 
the  People,  in  order  that  they  might  obtain  that  fort  of  tacit 
confent  which  was  obtained  to  a  declaration  of  the  fame  fort  by 
the  States-General  of  France;  for  the  members  of  the  States- 
General  meeting  on  the  7th  of  JanCy  1789,  (being  till  then  af- 
femblcd  under  the  authority  of  the  King,  and  therefore  acSting 
in  fubordination  of  that  authority,  -which  the  ancient  conftitutioii 
of  France  required  they  fhould  a6l  under,)  declared  themfelves  a 
National  AHembly,  and  therefore  that  the  King  could  put  no 
negative  upon  their  authority.  If  they  had  not  been  fupported 
by  the  people  in  that  declaration,  they  could  not  have  acted  in 
the  character  which  they  then  afllimedj  but  the  people  did  fup- 
port  them,  and  the  public  mijid  was  prepared  to  fupport  them, 
as  a  Convention  of  the  People;  and  being  fo  prepared  to  fupport 
them  as  a  Convention,  and  give  them  all  the  force,  ftrength,  and 
efficacy  of  a  Convention,  from  that  time  they  did  ail  as  fuch 
Convention,  from  that  time  they  were  completely  the  fovereign 
power  in  the  ftate.  Mr.  York  faid,  and  truly,  that  the  Conven- 
tion at  Edinburgh  had  declared  themfelves  a  Convention  of  the 
Peoj)le  before  they  were  prepared  by  the  opinion  of  the  people 
to  declare  that  they  were  fo ;  that  therefore  they  had  fplit  upon 
a  rock  ;  that  they  ought  to  have  addreffed  the  public  at  large  ori 
the  fubjedl:  firll,  thus  to  have  prepared  the  public  mind,  and  if 
they  found  that  the  people  were  ready  to  fupport  them  in  the 
character  which  they  meant  to  aflume — that  of  a  Convention  of 
the  People,  then,  and  not  till  then,  to  declare  themfelves  as  fuch, 
and  aflume  all  the  authority  and  all  the  confequences  of  being  a 
Convention  of  the  People. 

Gentlemen,  this  Convention  having  proceeded  in  this  man- 
ner, not  only  thought  proper  to  call  itfelf  a  Convention  of  the 
People,  a  Britilh  Convention  of  the  People,  necell'arily  including 
the  whole  ifland,  but  the  Britifli  Convention,  one  and  indivifible ; 
and  date  their  tranfaiStions  firit  year  of  the  Britifh  Convention, 
one  and  indivifible.  What  could  this  be  ufed  for  but  to  exprefs 
that  they  confider  themfelves  as  the  w^hole  people  of  Great  Bri- 
Uiii  united  by  delegation  in  one  common  caufe,  not  to  be  fepa- 
3  O  2  rated. 
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rated,  not  to  be  divided,  till  they  had  completely  and  effeclualiy 
carried  into  execution  thofc  feveral  purpofes  which  they  went 
into  that  Convention  for  to  carry  ?  What  was  the  purpofe  of 
Mr.  Margarot  and  Mr.  Gerald,  we  have  clearly  before  you  ; 
what  were  the  purpofes  of  Mr.  York,  who,  though  he  did  not 
go,  was  chofcn  a  delegate  from  the  Cnnftitutional  Society,  v/e 
have  alfo  as  clearly;  and  we  have  alfo  the  purpofes  of  Mr.  Sin- 
clair, the  other  delegate;  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  this  overt 
3.S:  in  itfclf  was  an  a6l  of  high  treafon :  and  I  beg  leave  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  Attorney  General  faid,  in  his  place  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  that,  as  far  as  he  could  vote,  it  did  appear  to  him 
rtrongly,  that  it  ought  to  have  been  fo  conftrued  ;  but  an  a6t  is 
an  act  of  treafon,  or  a  fimple  aft  of  fedition,  according  to  the 
degree  of  evidence  which  you  can  produce. 

Gentlemen,  what  v/as  the  argument  my  learned  friend  Mr. 
Gibbs  prefTed  fo  much  upon  you  ?  He  did  not  deny  that  the 
a£ts  of  his  client  were  very  blameable,  very  feditious ;  but  they 
do  not  amount  to  high  treafon.  And  why  do  they  not  i*  Becaufe, 
in  the  acts  he  did,  he  had  not  the  conception  of  depofing  the 
King,  and  comparing  his  death,  and  efrablifhLng  a  democratic 
government  in  the  country.  In  the  profecutions  carried  on  in 
Scotland,  in  the  cafes  of  Mr.  Adargarot  and  Mr.  Gerald,  the 
full  evidence  was  not  in  their  view  to  bring  it  forward  to  the 
view  of  the  Court;  and  unlefs  they  could  bring  it  forward  to  the 
view  of  the  Court,  they  could  not  eftablifh  againft  the  parties 
that  degree  of  intent  which  was  neceifary  to  conilitute  the  crime 
of  high  treafon ;  and,  therefore,  I  contend,  there  was  no  blame 
upon  that  account  againft  the  Courts  of  Scotland.  The  Courts 
of  Scotland  have  been  accufed  of  bting  too  rigorous :  if  it  ap- 
peared to  be  high  treafon  from  what  appeared  before  them,  it 
ViTGuId  have  been  their  duty  to  have  taken  care  that  thofc  were 
profecuted  accordingly  who  were  charged  with  it;  but  the  com- 
plete criminal  intent  did  not  appear,  and  therefore  they  pro- 
ceeded againll  them,  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  for  fedi- 
tion ;  and  I  only  beg  leave  to  fay,  that  even  with  refpedt  to 
them,  the  queltion  agitated  was,  whether  there  exifted  that  dif- 
tinction  between  treafon  and  fedition  which  the  laws  of  this 
eountry  make ;  whether  there  was  a  diftin6t  crime  denominated 
by  the  law  of  Scotland  as  fedition,  for  that  was  the  queflion  that 
was  agitated  ;  the  law  of  England  makes  every  degree  of  fedi- 
tion a  mifdcmeanour  until  it  amounts  to  high  treafon.  If  you 
look  into  the  ancient  law  of  England,  you  will  find,  that  fedi- 
tion was  a  crime  by  our  laws ;  and  if  there  did  exift  a  law  of 
iedition  in  Scotland,  and  if  fedition  was  a  diftindt  crime  in 
Scotland,  and  was  capable  of  being  puniflied  as  fuch,  the  con- 
fequence  of  that  would  be,  that  certainly  a  very  fevere  punilh- 
mcat  Inuft  be  the  proper  puiiifhment  of  a  crime  which  amounted 
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tr>  thathciolit;  aiul  the  only  qucftlon  vou  cp.n  make  upon  the 
fubjedt  is,  whether  it  was  merely  a  mifdcmcanour,  or  did  amount 
to  the  heinous  crime  of  high  treafon. 

Gentlemen,  the  refohitions  and  proceedings  of  this  fociety 
in  Scotland  are  produced  by  Mr.  Scott,  and  they  are  very  ex- 
traordin;>ry:  they  begin  with  declaring  themfelvcs  a  Britifh  Con- 
vention, and  their  Icveral  proceedings  have  been  read  to  you, 
in  which  it  appears,  that  they  correYpoudcd  with  the  prifoncr 
at  the  bar,  and  with  fcveral  other  perfons,  in  which  it  alfo  ap- 
pears, that  they  adopted  leveral  of  the  raoli:  fcditious  proceedinps 
which  had  been  taken  in  this  country,  and  that  they  had  reports 
taken  of  the  ftate  of  the  countjy  in  England  as  well  as  in  Scot- 
land, the  effect  of  which  was  to  juftify  their  declaring  themfelves 
a  Convention  of  the  People;  for  it  appears,  upon  the  proceedings 
of  the  6th  of  November,  1793,  that  one  of  the  London  Dele- 
gates mif-ftated  the  fituation  of  their  focieties.  Citizen  Margarot 
faid— "  That  the  focieties  in  London  were  very  numerous,  though 
fomctim.es  fluctuating.  In  fome  parts  of  England,  whole  towns 
are  reformers ;  in  Sheffield  and  environs,  there  were  50,000." 
Though  it  has  been  fhewn  to  you,  that  the  fociety  in  Sheffield 
never  confifted  of  more  than  600. 

"  In  Norwich,  there  are  30  focieties  in  one. — If  we  could 
get  a  Convention  of  England  and  Scotland  called,  we  m.ight 
reprefent  fix  or  fcven  hundred  thoufand  males,  which  is  a  ma- 
jority of  all  the  adults  in  the  kingdom,  and  miniftry  would  not 
dare  to  refufe  us  our  rights." 

Gentlemen,  it  was  in  confequence  of  this  information  that 
they  gave  themfelves  that  title  I  have  ftated  to  you.  You  will 
recollect,  that  in  their  proceedings  they  went  to  the  extent  of 
making  a  new  union  between  England  and  Scotland;  a  union 
which  (hould  perfectly  remove  all  boundaries  and  diltinctions 
between  the  two  kingdoms.  Now,  Gentlemen,  whether  that 
would  or  would  not  be  a  wife  meafure,  is  another  queilion  ;  but 
there  is  a  propofal  for  that  purpofe  that  is  affuming,  to  a  very 
confiderable  degree,  a  power  of  the  moft  extraordinary  kind — . 
not  only  fovereign  power,  but  fovereign  power  tending  to  the 
deftru(5tion  of  a  very  folemn  league  between  two  nations,  who 
were,  at  one  time,  diftindt,  feparate,  and  independent  fovereign 
powers. 

Gentlemen,  they  refolve — "  To  publifh  an  addrefs  to  the 
public,  and  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  confider  the  means 
and  draw  up  the  outlines  of  a  plan  of  general  union  and  co- 
operation of  the  two  nations,  in  their  general  purfuit  of  a  tho- 
rough reform  of  Parliament,  which  was  unanimoufly  agreed  to." 
And  they  likewife  had  a  Committee  to  draw  up  rules  for  the 
internal  government,  and  tickets  for  admiffion ;  and  this  they 
refolve  fhall  be  a  ftanding  law  of  this  and  all  future  Conven- 
tions, looking  in  profpect,  no  doubt,  to  a  regular  and  conftant 
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eftablifhment,  not  to  an  accidental  eflablifliment  to  a  particular 
purpofe. 

Gentlemen,  there  are  many  other  proceedine;s,  infinitely  too 
numerous  for  me  now  to  obfervc  upon — propoiing  a  general  fait, 
and  a  variety  of  other  proceedings  :  fhevving,  that  they  confidered 
thenifelves  as  having  a  very  differen.t  view  than  as  an  afTemblyof 
delegates  of  feveral  focieties,  met  fimply  for  the  purpofe  of  pe- 
titioning Parliament  for  reform;  they  received  contributions, 
patriotic  gifts,  and  donations,  adopting,  not  in  the  ufe  of  par- 
ticular words,  but  adopting  in  alj  their  proceedings,  thofe  ex- 
preiHons  which  have  been  adopted  in  the  French  Convention. 
They  talic  of  their  own  aflembly  as  a  Houfe,  and  of  taking  the 
fenfe  of  the  Houfe  upon  their  queftions  ;  and  you  mufl  be  con- 
vinced, they  had  in  view  an  eftabliihment  upon  quite  a  different 
principle  than  that  of  a  m.eeting  of  delegates  of  focieties,  for  the 
purpoie  of  obtaining  a  reform  in  Parliamefir.  You  will  lilcewify 
obferve  all  that  paiied  refpe(5ling  enlightening  the  Highlands  of 
bcotland  i  terms,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  avoid  confidering  as  an 
•intention  of  arming  them.  I'hefe  perfons  alfo  talk  of  confider- 
ing the  good  of  the  Highlanders,  and  other  circumfences  which 
I  am  not  able  diftinc^ly  to  call  to  your  memory;  and  then  there 
is  this  refolution  : — "  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  different 
focieties  throughout  the  country,  to  copy  the  Bill  of  Rights  into 
their  minute  books,  as  the  ground  of  thpir  proceedings,  in  order 
to  prevent  improper  conlbuclions  upon  their  condudl:  as  friends  to 
reform." 

Now,  Gentlemen,  that  recommendation  feems  to  me  to  be 
completely  upon  that  principle  of  deception  I  before  noticed. 
There  could  be  no  purpofe  for  which  that  was  entered,  but  to 
hold  out  a  quiet  and  peaceable  difpofition  which  they  did  not 
mean  finally  to  abide  by — the  Bill  of  Rights  being  by  them,  in 
the  books  which  they  recommended,  called  the  Bill  of  Wrongs, 
and  treated  with  the  utmoft  contempt. 

Gentlemen,  but  it  ferved  not  only  to  cover  the  intent  of  thefe 
focieties,  but  alfo  to  teach  them,  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  gave  an 
authority  to  them  to  meet  in  a  Convention  of  the  People.  As 
the  People  in  the  country  were  told  that  they  went  upon  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  that  they  meant  to  call  a  Convention,  and 
that  the  Bill  of  Rights  allowed  it  them,  they  were  led  to  believe 
that  the  Bill  of  Rights  declared  it  was  right  to  do  fo  ;  a  circum- 
Iiance,  with  a  vail  variety  of  others,  by  which  the  poor  people 
have  been  deluded,  like  that  unfortvmate  man  Hill,  who  v»^as 
brought  to  your  bar,  and  told  you,  that  all  he  had  in  view  was 
the  refloration  of  the  conilitution  as  it  was  in  1688;  whereas, 
iince  that  time,  there  have  been  no  material  alterations,  except 
the  triennial  and  feptennial  a£ls,  and  thofe  other  acls  which 
have  tended  rather  to  the  bgnefit  of  the  people  than  other- 
wife. 
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Gentlemen,  then  comes  this  famous  refolution,  in  which  a 
blank  was  left,  and  which  was  come  to  on  the  zBth  of  Novcai- 
ber,  1793.  Now,  Gentlemen,  I  vvifh  to  know  how  it  is  t!iat 
the  learned  Counfel  for  the  prifoncr,  whom  I  do  not  now  fee  :rj 
Court,  and  my  learned  friend  who  addreiTed  you  laft,  how  they 
reconcile  this  refohition,  fo  left  in  blank,  with  the  principled 
which  they  dated  this  Convention  to  have  a61:ed  upon ;  but  thcv* 
endeavoured  to  pafs  by  it,  and  fay,  that  whatever  blame  might 
be  imputed  to  this  Convention,  the  prifoner  had  nothing;  to  do 
with  it.  In  the  courfc  of  this,  Gentlemen,  you  will  recolleei  the 
folenmity  vi'ith  which  all  tliefe  tranf.ictions  were  carried  on  in  all 
their  moft  important  parts,  aiid  that  on  this  occafion,  "  after  ant 
excellent  difcuflion  of  the  queftion,  pertinent  remarks  and 
amendments,  the  Convention  was  refumed,  and  the  whole,  as 
amended,  being  read  over,  the  members  ftood  upon  their  feet 
and  paifed  the  refolution  unanimoufly  as  follows."  You  will 
recollei^i,  iikewife,  that  this  was  preceded  in  the  courfe  of  the 
debate  by  Citizen  Brown's  giving  an  hifi'ory  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Aci  ;  and  therefore,  appearing  to  take  a  very  important  part  in 
the  difcuflion  of  the  queftion,  Matthew  Campbell  Brown  was 
the  delegate  from  Sheffield,  and  he  has  been  flated  to  you  to  be 
ouQ  of  the  editors  of  the  Patriot. 

^  Gentlemen,  there  is  in  the  minutes  a  blank  for  this  refolution 
after  the  faid  refolution  was  agreed  to,  and  folemnly  approved  of^. 
as  above  ;  the  miiiutes  iniport,  that  Citizen  Gerald,  in  an  ener- 
getic and  "  animated  fpeech,  addreifed  the  meeting,  and  ex- 
preiled  his  happin-is  at  the  motion  pafled,  and  expofed  the  a6i  of 
the  Iriih  Parliament  called  a  Convention  Bill,  and  Citizen  Brown," 
that  is,  Matthew  Campbell  Brown,  "  followed  him  in  a  manly 
fpeech,  and  proved  the  influence  of  the  executive  government 
over  the  Parliament.  Then  Citizen  Margarot  read  and  pro~ 
pofed  the  following  refolutions ;"  and  I  will  now  ftate  to  you  the 
refolution  for  which  there  was  a  blank  left  in  their  minutes--- 
"  Refolved,  that  the  following  declaration  and  refolution  be 
inferted  at  the  end  of  our  minutes,  viz.— That  this  Convention, 
coniidering  the  calamitous  confequences  of  any  a6l  of  the  iegifla- 
ture  which  may  tend  to  deprive  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
people  of  their  undoubted  right  to  meet,  either  by  themfelves  or 
by  delegation,  to  difcufs  any  matter  relative  to  their  common 
,  intereft,  whether  of  a  public  or  private  nature,  and  holding  the 
fame  to  be  totally  inconfiftent  with  the  firlt  principles  and  fafety 
of  fociety,  and  alfo  fubverfive  of  our  known  and  acknowledged 
conftitutional  liberties,  do  hereby  declare  before  God  and  the 
world,"  which  you  recolleci:  is  the  folemn  manner  in  which  aa 
oath  is  taken  in  Scotland  by  perfons  of  a  particular  defcription, 
"  that  we  fhall  follow  the  wholelbme  example  of  former  times, 
by  paying  no  regard  to  any  acl  which  Ihall  militate  againll:  the 
conftitution  of  our  country,  and  fhall  coiitinu'v  to  alienable,  and 
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confider  of  the  beft  means  by  which  we  can  accomplifh  a  real 
reprefentation  of  the  people  and  annual  eleftion,  until  compelled 
to  defiO:  by  fuperior  force." 

Why,  Gentlemen,  what  is  this  but  a  declaration  that  they  would 
refift  force,  that  they  would  refift  unqueftionably  inferior  force, 
and  that  it  fliould  be  fuperior  force  only  that  fiiould  compel  them 
to  defifi:  ?  They  then  refolve,  "  That  the  firft  notice  given  for 
the  introdu(ftion  of  a  Convention  Bill,  or  any  bill  of  a  ilmilar 
tendency  to  that  pafied  in  Ireland  in  the  laft  feflion  of  their  Par- 
liament, or  any  bill  for  the  fufpenfion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
A61,— "  fo  that  you  fee.  Gentlemen,  there  would  now  have 
been  an  a(f!:ual  rebellion,  becaufe  the  afl  for  the  fufpenfion  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  A£t  has  actually  pafled;  "  or  the  acl  for  pre- 
venting wrongous  imprifonment,  and  againft  undue  delays  in 
trials  in  North  Britain;  or  in  cafe  of  an  invafion  or  the  admif- 
iion  of  any  foreign  troops  whatfoever  into  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland.  All,  or  any  one  of  thefe  calamitous  circumrtances, 
iliall  be  a  fignal  to  the  feveral  delegates,  to  repair  to  fuch  place 
as  the  Secret  Committee  of  this  Convention  fhall  appoint — '* 
for  you  will  obferve  that,  throughout  all  their  proceedings,  you 
find  a  Secret  Committee — that  is,  a  few  perfons  who  keep  in 
fecret  from  the  refi:  all  the  important  proceedings.  There  is  no 
one  of  the  proceedings  of  thefe  focieties,  or  thofe  with  whom 
they  are  connected,  in  which  you  do  not  find  a  Committee  of 
Secrefy  to  guide  and  dheS:  the  whole— the  formation  of  a  Secret 
Committee  being  necefTarily  the  formation  of  a  thing  which 
they  conceived  would  not  bear  the  liij^ht  of  day;  a  thing  which 
they  conceived  would  not  be  permitted  by  the  exifting  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  who  are  bound  to  keep  the  peace  of  that 
country — "  and  the  firft  feven  members  fhall  have  power  to  de- 
clare the  fittings  permanent ;  (hall  conftitute  a  Convention,  and 
tv/enty.-one  proceed  to  bufincfs." 

What  is  this  but  a  declaration,  that  if  they  were  compelled 
by  fuperior  force  to  difcontinue  their  meetings  in  Edinburgh, 
they  would  not  therefore  ceafe  to  be  a  Convention  of  the  People, 
but  they  would  repair  immediately  to  fuch  place  as  the  Secret 
Committee  of  the  Convention  fhould  appoint  ?  That,  being 
fo  repaired,  the  ^rd  i'even  members  that  Ihould  meet  fhall  have 
pov/er  to  declare  the  fittings  permanent ;  fhould  commence  the 
Convention  immediately,  and  the  moment  they  amount  to 
the  number  of  tv/enty-one,  proceed  to  bufinefs.  Why,  Gen- 
tlemen, if  they  were  compelled  by  fuperior  force,  that  is,  by  the 
power  and  government  of  the  country,  to  defift  from  their 
meeting,  and  had  gone  and  afl'embled  in  another  part  of  the 
country,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  their  afTembling,  but  to 
evade  the  fuperior  force,  and  a6ting  in  that  other  place  with  more 
efFe6t,  becaufe  proteii:cd  in  that  fecret  place  againfl  the  conlU- 
tutioa  Qt'  the  country  t     They  Jikcvyile  rd'olvt — "  That  each 
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delegate,  immediately  on  his  return  home,  do  convene  his  con-2 
ftituents,  and  explain  to  them  the  neccflity  of  dealing  a  delegate 
or  delegates,"  (which,  I  conceive,  muft  neceflarily  mean  feme- 
thing  like  the  perfons  fupplying  immediately  with  a  delegate, 
without  any  delay,  the  place  of  any  whofe  feats  might  bpcome 
vacant  in  this  Convention  of  the  People,)  "  and  of  eftablifhing 
a  fund  without  delay,  againft  any  of  thefe  emergencies,  for  his  or 
their  expence ;  and  that  they  inftru£l:  the  faid  delegate  or  dele- 
gates to  hold  themfelves  ready  to  depart  at  one  hour's  warning.'* 
Then  they  refolvc,  which  (hews  clearly  what  they  meant  by  the 
latter  part  of  the  refolution,  "  That  the  moment  of  any  illegal 
difperfion  of  the  Britifh  Convention  fhall  be  confidered  as  a  fum- 
mons  to  the  delegates  to  repair  to  the  place  of  meeting."  So 
that,  without  delay,  this  Secret  Committee  was  immediately  to 
proceed  to  fix  upon  fome  place,  at  which  place  this  aflembly  of 
people  were  to  meet ;  if  they  (hould  be  difperfed  by  any  fuperior 
force  of  government,  they  were  to  meet  in  this  other  place  ap- 
pointed for  the  Convention  of  Emergency  by  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee, and  at  which  other  place  they  were  necefiarily  to  meet  in. 
oppoiition  to  the  government  of  the  country. 

This  was  communicated  moft  completely  to  Mr.  Hardy  by  a 
letter  written  to  him  by  Mr.  Margarot,  December  2,  1793,  in 
which  he  exprefsly  ftates,  that  the  Convention  had  declared  itfelf 
permanent,  which  muft  mean,  that  it  meant  to  make  itfelf  what 
the  effedl  of  the  declaration  contained— the  declaration  of  per- 
manence being  one  of  the  moft  important  parts  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  French  National  Convention,  when  it  declared  itfelf 
fuch  a  Convention,  on  the  meeting  of  the  States-General  of 
France  in  17B9,  and  when  they  authori fed  the  cotledtion  of  the 
revenue,  but  tiiat  it  iliould  be  no  longer  than  during  the  time 
of  their  fitting  ;  and,  in  the  hiftory  of  our  own  country,  the 
fame  fort  of  permanence  v/as  the  means  by  which  the  Parliament 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  1.  finally  deftroyed  the  authority  of  that 
monarch :  and,  therefore,  this  Convention  voted  itfelf  perma- 
nent, and,  in  cafe  they  fnould  be  dilperfed,  they  were  to  have  a 
Convention  of  Emergenoy,  which  was  to  meet  in  a  fecret 
place.  And  this  letter  of  Margarot's  to  Hardy  has  likewife  a 
direct  reference  to  the  appointing  of  fome  other  place  by  the 
Secret  Committee  for  the  meeting  of  the  Convention,  if  in  cafe 
they  Ihould  be  difperfed.  This  letter  ftates  thefe  circumftances, 
that  the  Cojivention  had  declared  itfelf  permanent,  by  which  it 
muft  have  adverted  to  thefe  refolutions ;  and  it  likewife  ftates, 
that  they  were  to  fit  in  fome  other  part  of  the  country,  not  yet 
declaring  any  account  of  their  difperfion.  The  meaning  of  it  is 
directly  to  infer,  that  this  part  of  the  inftrudions  to  the  Secret 
Committee  without  delay  to  fix  a  place  of  meeting  in  cafe  they 
ihould  be  difperfed,  or  any  other  of  the  cafes  in  which  the  Com- 
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mittee  of  Emergency  were   to 
efFea. 

Gentlemen,  I  beg  pardon — I  underhand,  by  fome  accident, 
that  letter  has  not  been  given  in  evidence,  therefore  I  defire 
you  will  lay  it  totally  out  of  your  confideratlon. 

Gentlemen,,  you  will  reco]lc<fl,  in  purfuance  of  this  refolution, 
that  they  aif^ually  did  refufe  to  be  difperfed  till  they  were  com- 
pelled by  fupcrior  force ;  and  this  is  proved  by  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Margarot,  in  which  he  ftates,  how  himfelf  and  Mr.  Gerald, 
were  pulled  out  of  the  chair,  fo  that  they  not  only  came  to  the 
refolution,  but  acted  upon  it,  in  a  certain  degree— the  other 
part  of  thefe  minutes,  when  they  are  confidered  in  reference  to 
the  whole,  contain  a  very  extraordinary  circumftance ;  for  you 
will  obfcrve,  that  this  Convention  was  to  meet  as  a  Convention 
of  Emergency  at  a  fecret  place,  to  be  appointed  by  a  Secret 
Committee,  not  only  in  cafe  of  its  being  compelled  to  defilt  from 
its  fittings  at  Edinburgh,  being  difperfed  by  fuperior  force,  but 
alfo  in  fome  other  cafes.  What  were  thofe  cafes  ?  One  of  them 
was—"  As  foon  as  notice  fhall  be  given  for  the  introduction  of 
a  Convention  Bill—"  therefore,  as  foon  as  any  meafurc  fi:iall  ap- 
pear to  be  taken  by  the  government  of  this  country  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  difperfmg  their  meeting,  which  they  would  think  likely 
to  have  effect,  they  would  aflemble  in  that  fecret  place,  in  that 
place  of  fafety  appointed  by  the  Committee  as  a  Committee  of 
Emergency,  (removing  themfclves  from  Edinburgh,)  where  they 
would  be  more  likely  to  evade  that  fuperior  force  than  elfcwhere; 
and  this  they  likewife  extend  to  the  fufpenfion  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  and  the  introduftion  of  foreign  troops  ;  and  they 
likewife  declare  their  intention  of  affembling  this  Convention  of 
Emergency  in  cafe  of  an  invafion. 

I  am  fure.  Gentlemen,  I  remember  that  letter  has  been  read; 
the  words,  "  that  in  cafe  of  an  invafion,"  are  omitted  in  that 
letter ;  and  Mr.  Margarot  ftates,  that  the  Convention  has  done 
that  which  he  does  not  think  fafe  to  communicate  by  letter. 

"  The  Convention,"  he  fays,  "  proceed  with  great  fpirit;  we 
fit  daily;  as  the  minutes  are  to  be  printed,  we  will,  at  prefent, 
only  give  you  the  heads  of  them,  namely,  that  {hould  any  attempt 
be  made  by  government  for  the  fufponiion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Bill,  the  introduction  of  a  Convention  Bill,  or  the  landing  of 
foreign  troops  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  the  delegates  are  im- 
mediately to  alfemble  in  Convention  at  a  certain  place,  the  ap- 
pointment of  which  is  left  with  the  Secret  Committee ;  that 
iviien  feven  delegates  fhall  be  thus  alTembled,  they  fhall  declare 
thcmfelves  permanent,  and  when  their  number  amounts  to 
twenty-one,  they  (hall  proceed  to  bufinefs.  Thus,  you  fee,  we 
are  providing  againil  what  may  happen."  This  is  a  letter 
written  to  Mr.  Hardy  himfelf---'*  ^^^^  Y^^  ^^'^  we  are  providing 
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againft  what  may  happen."  Then  the  letter  proceeds  to  ftate 
many  other  things.  "  Letters  convey  but  very  imperfe£lly,  and 
with  no  great  degree  of  fafcty,  what  we  might  wiHi  to  inform 
each  other  of"  And,  in  a  fuhfcquent  letter  of  the  8th  of  De- 
cember, 1793,  you  will  find  he  fays — "  Not  daring  any  longer 
to  truft  to  the  poll,  we  fend  you  all  thcfe  papers  in  a  parcel — 
You  v.'ill  be  fo  good  as  to  make  us  acquainted  if  they  fafe  ar- 
rive." What  thefe  papers  are,  we  do  not  know.  "  Gerald 
vviflics  to  get  to  London  as  foon  as  poflible ;  he  will  communi- 
cate that  which  cannot  be  fo  fully  exprefled  by  letter.  You  may 
confider  this  as  a  private  letter,  but  you  may  read  fuch  parts  of 
it  as  you  think  proper  to  any  member  of  the  fociety,  efpecially 
where  it  may  be  produ(fbive  of  good."  Then  here  are  refolu- 
tions  which  people  come  to,  which  they  are  afraid  to  enter  upon 
the  minutes  of  their  proceedings;  which  they  are  afraid  to  com- 
fnunicate  in  their  correfpondence  with  each  other ;  which  they 
leave  to  be  communicated  by  word  of  mouth  by  one  of  the  par- 
ties; and  even  this  very  letter  is  cautioufly  written  on  the  iub- 
Je6t  to  Mr.  Hardy  as  a  private  letter,  of  which  he  might  com- 
municate fuch  parts  of  it  as  he  might  think  proper  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  fociety,  leaving  to  him  the  feledlion  of  the  matter  and 
the  feleftion  of  the  parts,  as  he  thought  proper,  according  to  the 
fervor  in  the  public  caufe  that  any  member  might  have,  or  the 
confidence  he  might  have  in  any  particular  member,  efpecially 
where  it  might  be  produdlive  of  good — Shewing  moft  clearly 
that  the  prifoner  was  to  be  the  active  means  by  which  this  con- 
fpiracy  was  to  be  carried  on,  to  whofe  difcretion  he  was  wholly 
to  confide,  and  who  was  to  communicate  to  the  other  members 
of  the  London  Correfponding  Society  fuch  and  fuch  parts  only 
of  this  correfpondence,  mutilated  as  it  is,  for  fear  of  the  danger 
that  might  attend  a  communication  by  letter,  to  communicate 
only  fuch  parts  as  he  thought  proper. 

Gentlemen,  I  ftated  to  you,  that  it  was  my  intention  next  to 
advert  to  the  parts  of  the  minutes  which  follow  the  blanks, 
where  thefe  refolutions  ought  to  have  been  entered,  if  they  had 
been  entered  according  to  the  daily  proceedings,  and  according 
to  the  ordinary  courfc  of  their  proceedings;  but  which,  according 
to  the  refolution  at  the  head  of  this  refolution,  were  only  to  be 
entered  at  the  end  of  their  minutes ;  after  this,  ftating  the  very 
folemn  manner  in  which  they  were  pafled,  (hewing,  by  that  very 
folemnity,  and  the  omiilion  of  the  word  invafion,  the  importance 
which  thefe  perfons  attached  to  them,  and  the  importance  they 
attached  to  that  particular  v/ord.  "  Citizen  Margarot  read  and 
propofed  the  following  motion — That  a  Secret  Committee  of 
three,  with  the  fccretary,  be  appointed  to  determine  the  place 
where  the  Convention  of  Emergency  fhall  meet;  that  fuch  place 
fhall  remain  a  fecret  with  them,  and  with  the  fecretary  of  this 
Convention,  and  that  each  delegate  fliall,  at  the  breaking  up  of 
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the  prefent  feiHon,  be  intrufted  with  a  fealed  letter,  containing 
.  the  name  of  the  place  of  meeting  ;  that  this  letter  fhall  be  de- 
livered, unopened,  to  his  conftituents,  the  receipt  of  which  (hall 
be  acknowledged  by  a  letter  to  the  fecretary,  preferved  in  the 
fame  ftate ,  until  the  period  fhall  arrive  at  which  it  fhall  b6 
deemed  nccefTary  for  the  delegate  to  fet  off."  So  that  the  place 
of  the  meeting  of  this  Convention  was  not  only  to  be  determined 
upon  by  a  Secret  Committee  of  three,  a  very  fmall  number,  but 
th'at  it  fhould  remain  a  fecret  with  them  and  the  fecretary. 
And  at  the  breaking  up  of  that  fefHon,  for  during  that  feffion  it 
would  not  be  ncceilary  to  make  ufe  of  this  emergency  meeting 
in  a  fecret  place,  then  each  member  fhould  carry  with  them,  in 
a  fealed  letter,  the  n^me  of  the  place  of  meeting  ;  that  this 
letter  fhould  be  delivered,  unopened,  to  his  conllituents,  and  it 
fhould  be  preferved  in  the  fame  ftate  until  the  period  arrives 
at  which  it  fhould  be  deemed  necefTary  for  the  delegates  to  fet  off. 
So  that  it  was  not  to  be  known  till  the  very  moment  when  it 
might  be  thought  proper  to  fet  off,  e>:cept  to  thefe  three,  where 
ihat  place  was  to  be. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  fuch  proceedings  as  thefe  have  not  the  leaf? 
femblance  of  an  intention  to  petition  Parliament  for  the  purpofe 
of  a  parliamentary  reform  ;  it  is  abfolutely  impoflible  to  give  any 
credit  to  any  fuch  afTertion. 

And,  Gentlemen,  you  will  likewife  recollect,  that  my  reamed 
Jriend  Mr.  Gibbs  admitted,  that  if  you  could  not  give  that  fort 
of  conftrudion  to  their  proceedings,  you  mufl  of  neceffity  give 
ihat  conflru^tion  which  we  contend  ought  to  be  put  upon  them ; 
if  you  could  not  perfuade  yourfelves  that  the  only  objecSl  of  thefe 
xneetings  was  quietly  and  peaceably  to  prepare  petitions  to  Par- 
liament, praying  that  that  reform,  in  the  cleiftion.of  reprefenta- 
tives,  might  be  carried  into  execution,  which  they  !\ad  propofed, 
upon  the  wild  plan,  as  I  will  venture  to  call  it,  of  die  Duke  of 
Hichmond,  or  any  other  plan,  if  the  purpofe  of  their  meeting 
was  any  thing  beyond  that,  it  Avas  impoflible  for  him  to  juflify 
it,  or  not  permit  it  to  receive  all  the  attributes  we  call:  upon  it. 

Gentlemen,  the  minutes  of  this  day's  fiuing  refers  to  a  pro- 
ceeding which  I  think  diftinctly  they  had  in  view,  and  which 
afterwards  appears  in  various  parts  of  thefe  proceedings,  and  that 
is,  arming  and  fupporting  of  the  Convention  by  force;  for  it  is 
idle  to  fuppofe  that  a  Convention  of  this  kind  can  have  any  effect 
whatever  unlefs  effe(5led  by  force ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  ne- 
cefTary for  me  to  fhev/  you  that  there  were  proceedings  which 
had  been  actually  taken  for  the  purpofe  of  creating  that  force. 
Why,  if  perfons  do  form  a  plan  of  fuch  an  afTociation  as  was 
fabricated  by  the  Bifhop  of  Rochefler,  and  others  of  high  rank, 
to  bring  in  the  Pretender,  if  that  had  been  a  real  paper  which 
turned  out  to  be  a  contrivance  of  two  villainous  men,  if  it  had 
been  a  real  paper,  it  v^ould  have  been  unqueftiojiably  an  a<St  of 
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high  trei^fon,  though  there  were  no  arms  prepared ;  the  moment 
they  put  their  hands  to  that  paper,  which  demonfhated  their  in- 
tention to  confpire  to  o\x'rturn  the  government  of  the  coui*itry^ 
and  that  which  demonftrated  the  overt  ai5},  was  putting  their 
hands  to  that  paper,  the  crime  of  treafon  then  was  complete, 
although  thc^'  could  not  polTibly  have  carried  it  into  cffe6\.  but  by 
raifing  an  armed  force.  But  here  you  have  fevcral  traits  of  the 
tendency  of  this  fociety  to  raife  an  armed  force,  for  even  in  the 
proceedings  of  this  Convention  here  is  a  refolution — "  That  a 
fund  be  raifed  by  fubfcription  for  defraying  the  cxpence  of  fmall 
patriotic  publications,  to  be  diftributed  in  the  Highlands ;  every 
publication  Ihall  bear  the  figure  of  an  Highlandman,  in  full  drefs, 
with  target  and  broad  fword,  to  attradl  the  attention  of  High- 
landmen.  No  publication  to  coil  more  than  a  halfpenny."  For 
what  purpofe  could  that  poffibly  be,  but  to  excite  the  people  in 
the  Highlands  to  arm  themfelves  ?  What  has  the  Highlanders 
with  a  tar2:et  and  broad  fword  to  do  with  a  Convention  of  the 
People  ?  But  it  has  a  clear  conne6tion  with  the  charafter  of  a 
Convention  of  the  People  to  be  fupported  by  force  of  arms,  and 
it  has  no  connection  whatever  with  that  Convention  whofe  ob- 
je6t  is  plainly  and  fimply  only  to  petition  Parliament.  Then. 
they  propofe  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Obfervation  in  London, 
for  the  purpofe  of  obferving  what  was  done  there.  "  Citizen 
Margarot  fays — There  was  no  occafion  for  a  Committee  of  that 
nature  in  London,  as  there  were  feveral  thoufands  of  people  in 
that  city  upon  the  look  out;  it  was  accordingly  agreed  that  the 
Convention  fhould  requeft  the  London  Committee  of  Corre- 
fpondence  to  give  the  earlieft  intelligence  of  what  pafTed  iii 
Parliament." 

Gentlemen,  you  will  recolle6l,  that  is  the  Secret  CommitLee 
of  this  London  Correfponding  Society,  which  Secret  Committee 
was,  by  this  refolution,  converted  into  a  Committee  of  Obferva- 
tion for  this  Britifh  Convention,  and  for  the  purpofe  of  giving 
information  of  every  thing  that  fhould  pafs  in  Parliament  upon 
this  fubje6l.  Why,  Gentlemen,  it  really  fliews  a  connection  and 
dependence  of  this  very  Convention  upon  this  London  Corre- 
fponding Society,  in  the  hands  of  its  leaders,  viz.  that  Secret 
Committee,  and  thofe  who  diredled  that  Secret  Committee ; 
which  fhews  the  whole  was  in  reality  and  effect  the  operation  of 
thefe  focieties  in  London ;  and  that  the  perfons  in  Edinburgh 
were  only  ading  as  the  puppets  of  thofe  iii  London.  You  will 
recolleCt,  too.  Gentlemen,  the  manner  iii  which  the  High- 
landers were  to  be  enlightened,  by  the  reprefentation  of  their 
fituation,  aggravated  and  falfe  in  the  higheft  degree. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  likewife  recoiled,  that  throughout  the 
proceedings  of  this  Convejition  they  were  intending  to  eftablifh, 
by  pofitive  refolutions,  a  Convention  aiStually  nieetmg  upon  the 
,  principles  v/e  attribute  to  them— the  principles  of  the  impre- 
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fcriptiblc  rights  of  man,  and  not  by  a  petition  to  Parliament; 
and  for  that  purpoie  were  preparing  to  publifli  the  natural,  un- 
alienable, and  imprefcriptible  rights  of  man,  and  a  Committee 
_%vas  appointed  for  that  purpofe ;  for  in  order  to  {hew  that  an 
application  to  Parliament  was  not  in  the  idea  or  contemplation  of 
thofc  who  were  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Convention, 
a  motion  fos  drawing  out  a  fcroll  of  a  petition  to  Parliament  was 
lezd  in  the  lOth  day's,  fitting,  and  the  order  of  the  day  was 
nioved  upon  it.  Now  this  was  a  meeting  which  my  learned  friend 
would  attempt  to  perfuadc  you,  was  folcly  for  the  purpofe  of 
petitioning  Parliament,  and  one  of  the  firil  things  they  do,  is  to 
move  the  order  of  the  day  upon  petitioning  Parliament.  Now 
you  wili  likewife  rccolledl  the  way  in  which  they  treated  T^^ord 
Daer,  as  a  man  of  rank.  Citizen  Cjerald  fliewed  the  infipidity 
of  the  term  Gentleman,  and  the  propriety  of  the  term  Citizen, 
and  a  variety  of  other  circumllances,  which  fliewed  throughout 
the  principles  which  thefe  people  meant  to  adopt,  and  bring  into 
ei?ecl  as  far  as  they  could. 

You  will  likewife  recollefi,  what  Mr.  Skirving  faid  in  the 
courfe  of  the  proceedings  upon  a  motion  that  was  made.  Pie 
infixed  that  it  was  proper  upon  all  occafions  to  take  the  opinion 
of  the  primary  focieties,  and  confidered  the  Convention  ab  ojily 
a  committee  of  the  people;  fo  that  Mr.  Skirving,  in  the  various 
proceedings  of  this  Convention,  was  ailing  upon  the  grand 
principles  of  all  thefe  rights  of  man — that  every  form  of  go- 
vernment is  to  be  confidered  as  only  a  committee  of  the  people, 
and  that  the  feufe  of  the  people  is  on  all  occafions  to  be  taken 
perfonally  upon  all  their  proceedings;  principles  which  the 
French  National  AfTemblics  have  conftantly  found  jmpoilihle  to 
be  carried  into  execution;  and,  you  will  recolleft,  that  they 
refuf^rd  to  carry  it  into  execution,  upon  the  moil  important  fub- 
je'it  that  couid  come  before  them— namely,  the  death  of  their 
King;  for  when  fome  of  their  leading  members,  fome  of  the 
iHoit  enlightened,  with  a  view  of  faving  tlie  King,  Avilhed  to 
refer  the  confideration  of  his  life  to  the  primary  affcmblies  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  country,  it  was  negatived,  upon  the  im- 
poilibility  of  carrying  it  into  execution;  and  the  reafoning  upon 
tliat  fubjeft  appears  to  be  perfeiStly  good — that  it  would  have 
tended  to  dellroy  the  Convention  itfell,  if  it  had  been  poilible  to 
carry  it  ijito  execution.  You  will  recollei^l:,  likewife,  the 
debate  which  took  place  upon  the  "  unwarrantable,  unpre- 
cedented infringements  of  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  and  par- 
ticularly the  arbitrary  fentcnce  of  Judge  Wilfon,  in  the  cafe  of 
Mr.  Holt;"  Mr.  Judge  Wilfon  being  a  gentleman  wl\oro  all 
thoie  who  are  of  the  profeilion  mull  remember  with  a  degree  of 
regret  and  concern,  and  mull  acknowledge  he  was  one  of  the . 
worthiell  and  moll  Ujpiig;ht  men  that  (:\i-r  graced  the  bench  of 
this  couiitry. 

Gentlemen, 
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Gentlemen,  in  taking  notice  of  thefe  things  which  they  con- 
fidered  as  ahufes,  Mr.  Margarot  obforved — "  Jt  was  unnccefTary 
to  attempt  to  lop  off  the  branches  while  we  are  cnde.ivouring 
to—"  and  then  there  is  a  blank :  "  It  is  unneceffary  to  attempt  to 
lop  off  the  branches  while  we  are  endeavouring  to  cut  down  the 
tree  ;"  there  is  i\c  other  poffible  way  of  filling  this  up. 

Gentlemen,  I  might  go  through  the  whole  of  the  minutes  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  Convention,  for  there  are  feveral  otWers 
befides  thofe  whi  :V.  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  which  would  equally 
merit. attention,  and  which  Ihew  that,  throughout  the  whole  of 
their  proceeding  ,  the)'  were  contemplating  to  carry  their  mea- 
fures  by  the  force  of  their  own  authority,  fupported  by  the  force 
of  fo  many  of  the  people  at  large  as  they  could  prevail  upon  to 
fufhiin  them  in  their  meafures ;  that  they  looked  to  the  attain- 
ment of  their  object^  by  thofe  means,  and  pollibly  alfo  by  the 
alTillancc  of  that  \rcign  power  which  the  tv/o  focieties  in  Lon- 
don, the  Conftituti-  A  and  the  Correfponding,  had,  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  179  ■•,  clearly  invoked  j  by  means  po/Iibly  of  the 
alVillance  of  that  power,  for  you  cannot  give  any  other  conftruc- 
tion  to  the  words,  "  in  cafe  of  an  invafion ;"  that  they  looked 
to  the  attainment  of  their  tna,  either  ^y  their  own  force,  or  by 
that  force  affifted  by  fuch  foreign  force. 

Then,  Gentlemen,  this  Convention  being  difperfcd  by  the 
fuperior  force  of  the  conftituted  government,  after  that  ailiil:aiice 
which  the  members  of  this  Convention  thought  proper  to  give 
it,  which  neceffarily  was  only  formal  refiliance,  becaufe  they  had 
not  prepared  meafures  for  any  further  effectual  refiftance — what 
was  done  immediately  on  this  ?  A  variety  of  proceedings  took 
place  in  London,  all  tending  to  affemble  another  Convention, 
exprefsly  declaring,  that  in  confequcnce  of  the  difperflon  of  the 
Britifh  Convention,  they  were  dctermnied  to  affemble  another 
Convention,  for  their  proceedings  had  not  arrived  at  that  ripc- 
nefs  which  enabled  them  to  carry  into  execution  the  plan  of  that 
Convention  of  Emergency,  which  they  had  fuggefted  in  their 
minutes;  becaufe  it  could  not  have  been  carried  completely  into 
efteil  with  refpedl  to  England,  unlefs  they  had  had  a  greater 
proportion  of  delegates  from  England  than  they  a(5lually  had ; 
and  therefore,  finding  that,  they  turned  thcmfelvcs  to  the  purpofe 
of  affembling  another  Convention  in  England. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  the  firft  proceedings  that  fccm  to  have 
been  diredly  taken  for  that  purpofe,  were  the  refolutions  of  the 
Conftitutional  Society  on  the  17th  of  January,  1794  ;  but  pre- 
vious to  that,  a  letter  was  written  by  the  prifoner  tu  the  fecrctary 
of  the  Conltitutional  Society,  Mr.  Adams,  on  the  loth  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1794,  which  merely  informs  him  of  the  anniverfary  din- 
ner upon  the  20th  of  January.  I  only  mention  that  circum- 
ftance,  becaufe  it  draws  both  the  focieties  into  that  bufmefs  of 
the  20th  of  January,  1794}  for  there  w^s  no  reafon  to  give  the 
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Conftitutional  Society  any  notice  of  that  anni^^erfary  dinner,  un- 
lefs  for  the  purpofe  of  enabling  them  to  attend  it  if  they  thought 
proper. 

Gentlemen,  I  fhould  have  told  you,  that  in  the  mean  time, 
Mr.  Margarot  had  communicated  to  Mr.  Hardy  the  circum- 
ftances  which  had  paflcd  at  the  difperfion  of  the  Britifh  Conven- 
tion, and  had  excited  him  hv  all  means  whatever  to  take  fomc 
Spirited  refolves  upon  the  fubjeft.  Mr.  Hardy,  in  his  anfwer, 
continued  to  reprefent,  that  the  fociety  would  a61:  as  Mr.  Mar- 
garot defired  they  fhould ;  then  he  writes  to  Norwich,  in  a  letter 
dated  the  lOth  of  January,  1794,  (you  v/ill  obfervc,  that  this 
v/as  the  day  after  the  letter  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Adams,  informing 
him  of  an  anniverfary  dinner,)— "  Fellow  Citizens,  I  havejuft 
received  a  letter  frojTi  Citizen  Margarot  at  Edinburgh,  with  fome 
of  the  Edinburgh  Gazetteers,  where  you  will,  fee,  that  Citizen 
Slcirving  is  found  guiltv,  and  fentence'd  for  fourteen  years  tranf- 
portation  to  Botany  Bay.  Margarot's  trial  comes  on  next ;  he 
meets  it  v/ith  oreat  firmnefs  and  refolution.  I  have  no  time  to 
make  my  comments  on  the  proceedings,  but  I  think  our  oppo- 
nents are  cutting  their  throats  as  fiift  as  they  can.  Now  is  the 
time  for  us  to  do  fomethins:  worthy  of  men."  Now,  why  is  it 
the  time  for  us  to  do  fomethino;  worthy  of  men  ?  "  The  brave 
defenders  of  liberty  fouthof  the  Englifh  Channel,  are  performing 
wonders,  driving  their  enemies  before  them  like  chaft'  before  the 
whirlwhid." 

What  was  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hardy  when  he  wrote  that 
letter  ?  What  could  be  in  his  mind  at  the  time,  but  that  perfua- 
fion  which  we  fee  generally  difperfed  throughout  all  thefe  pro- 
ceedings, that  the  fuccefs  of  the  French  Republic  was  intimately 
united  with  the  fuccefs  of  their  own ;  that  they  were  embarked 
in  one  common  caufe,  and  that  their  hope  and  reliance  was  not 
upon  a  majority  of  the  people  in  this  country  joining  them  ?  for 
I  think  even  the  report  of  that  Comrrnrtce  of  Condi  tut  ion  fhews 
that  they  had  no  hope  of  obtaining  that  majority,  but  that  they 
fhould  obtain  fo  large  a  party,  that  with  the  fuccefs  of  the  French 
Republic,  they  fhould  be  able  finally  to  accomplifh  their  object; 
at  lead,  that  that  was  the  time  to  ftrike.  "  Now  is  the  time  for 
us  to  do  fomething  worthy  of  men.  The  brave  defenders  of 
liberty  fouth  of  the  Englifh  Channel  are  performing  wonders, 
driving  their  enemies  before  them  like  chaff  before  the  whirl- 
wind. The  London  Correfponding  Society  is  to  have  a  general 
meeting,  and  an  anniverfary  dinner,  on  Monday  the  20th  in- 
flant,  at  the  Globe  Tavern,  Strand."  Adverting,  you  fee,  in 
this  letter  to  that  intended  meeting  of  the  20th  of  January, 
a  meeting  upon  which  my  learned  friends  have  not  dared  to  fay 
one  fuigle  word ;  adverting  to  that  meeting  of  the  20th  of  Ja- 
nuary, as  the  time  when  it  might  reafonably  be  fuppoled  that 
fomething  would  be  done  in  cwifcquciicc  fi"  thg  former  part 
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of  the  letter— -when  they  were  to  do  fomcthing  worthy  of 
men. 

Gentlemen,  there  Is  one  paflage  in  this  letter,  trifling  as  it 
may  appear,  which  I  cannot  avoid  obferving  upon,  becaufe  it  is 
a  paflage  which,  give  me  leave  to  fay,  a  little  contradicts  that 
charafler  which  we  have  heard  fo  much  of.  "  I  have  fent  you 
feme  of  A4argarot  and  Skirving's  indictment,  with  two  copies  of 
a  pamphlet  on  brewing.  The  author  is  a  member  of  our  fo- 
ciety.  If  vou  approve  of  it,  you  may  put  it  in  prafbicc.  It 
will  be  of  great  faving  to  many  fiimilies,  alfo  a  diminution  of 
the  revenue  ;  for  every  one  brewing  their  own  beer  pays  no  duty 
for  it."  So  that  the  prifoner  had  in  his  contemplation  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  revenue  of  the  country,  as  an  objedl  which  he  thought 
fit  to  recommend;  not  fimply  for  the  purpofe  of  faving  money  to 
families,  but  as  it  would  effbcl  a  diminution  of  the  revenue,  and 
therefore,  as  he  conceived,  effe6l  the  perfons  whom  he  confidered 
as  nominally  the  conftituted  government  of  the  country.  It  is  a 
trifling  circumftance.  Gentlemen,  but  trifling  circumftances  like 
thefe  ftrike  us,  when  they  are  the  natural  overflowings  of  a  man's 
mind,  becaufe  they  fhew  the  intention  of  that  man's  mind  more 
ftrongly  than  ftronger  ones. 

Gentlemen,  the  next  thing  I  fhall  notice  to  you  is  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society  for  Condi tutional  Information  on  the  17th 
of  January;  upon  which,  you  will  likewife  recollect,  that  no 
obfervation  has  been  made  by  either  of  the  learned  Counfel,  and 
that  no  other  member  of  the  fociety  has  been  called  to  explain 
them.     The  refolutions  are  thefe : 

"  Refolved,  That  lav/  ceafes  to  be  an  object  of  obedience 
whenever  it  becomes  an  inftrument  of  oppreflion. 

*<  Refolved,  that  we  recal  to  mind,  with  the  deepefl:  fatisfac- 
tion,  the  merited  fate  of  the  infamous  JefFeries,  once  Lord  Chief 
Juflice  of  England,  who,  at  the  aera  of  the  glorious  Revolution, 
for  the  many  iniquitous  fentences  which  he  had  paffed,  was  torn 
to  pieces  by  a  brave  and  injured  people. 

"  Refolved,  That  thofe  who  imitate  his  example  deferve  his 
fate." 

Why,  Gentlemen,  when  thefe  refolutions  are  confidered,  with 
reference  to  that  which  follows,  what  is  the  meaning  of  them,, 
but  an  incitement  to  thefe  people  in  Scotland,  for  you  fee  it  has 
reference  to  the  trials  in  Scotland,  to  follow  the  example  of  thofe 
who  are  reprefented  as  having  torn  to  pieces  the  infamous 
JefFeries  ? 

"  Refolved,  That  the  Tweed,  though  it  may  divide  countries, 
ought  not,  and  does  not,  make  a  reparation  between  thofe  prin- 
ciples of  common  feverity,  in  which  Englilhmen  and  Scotchmen 
are  equally  intereited ;  that  injuftice  in  Scotland  is  injultice  in 
England ;  and  that  the  fafety  of  England  is  endangered  when- 
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tver  their  brethren  of  Scotland,  for  a  condu£l  which  entitles  them 
to  the  approbation  of  all  wife,  and  the  fupport  of  all  hriive  men, 
are  Sentenced  to  Botany  Bay,  a  punifhment  hitherto  inflicted 
only  on  felons." 

Why,  then,  here  they  refolve,  that  the  conducfl  of  thefe  peo- 
.  pie  in  Scotland  was  not  only  not  blameable,  but  that  which  en- 
titled them  to  the  approbation  of  all  wife,  and  the  fupport  of  all 
brave  men.  Now,  Gentlemen,  the  epithet  brave,  is  there  pretty 
ftriking;  a  peaceable  and  conftitutional  fupport  of  a  man  does 
not  require  much  bravery,  but  a  fupport  by  force  may  require 
bravery :  therefore,  when  the  approbation  of  all  wife,  and  the  fup- 
port of  all  brave  men  is  called  for,  one  may  eafily  guefs  what  was 
meant  by  thofe  perfons  who  enter  into  thefe  refolutions. 

Then  they  fay—"  Refolved,  That  we  fee  with  regret,  but  we 
fee  without  fear,  that  the  period  is  faft  approaching  when  the  li- 
berties of  Britons  mult  depend,  not  upon  rcafon,  to  which  they 
have  long  appealed,  nor  on  their  powers  of  exprcffing  it,  but  on 
their  firm  and  undaunted  refolution  tooppofe  tyranny  by  the  fame 
means  by  which  it  is  exercifed." 

What  is  that,  but  an  explicit  declaration,  that  the  time  was 
faft  approaching,  when  they  conceived  it  would  be  neceflary  to 
exert  force  ?  neceffary,  according  to  their  ideas ;  whether  necef- 
fary  or  not,  you  cannot  determine;  becaufe  it  never  can  be  aa 
obje£i:  of  determination  for  a  Jury,  or  any  Court  of  Juflice, 
whether  the  fubje^ls  of  a  government  are  entitled  to  rife  in  re- 
bellion againil  the  government  of  the  country,  in  confequence  of 
any  conduct  of  that  government.  It  is  a  queftion  which,  when- 
ever it  does  arife,  can  only  be  decided  by  the  fword.  They 
never  can  com.e  into  difcuflion  in  a  Court  of  Jufticc.  And, 
therefore,  if  the  condud  of  a  government  be  ever  (o  opprelTive, 
a  Court  of  Jufticc  cannot  difcufe  it,  vv-here  the  occafion  has  arifen 
which  aiiiounts  to  the  difTolution  of  all  governments,  and  when 
itftlf,  therefore,  can  have  no  authority  to  ad. 

This  refolution  follows — "  Refolved,  That  we  approve  of  the 
co/.dud  ©f  the  Eritiih  Convention,  who,  though  aifailed  by 
force,  have  not  been  anfwered  by  arguments;  and  who,  unlike 
the  members  of  a  certain  affembly,  have  no  intereft  diftirnfl  from 
the  coniuion  body  of  the  people."  A  refolution,  by  which  they 
not  ftrr.f  ly  i-dopt  Al  their  proceedings,  and  all  their  conduit,  but 
particularly  i^nd  diituicdy  adopt  that  part  of  their  conduct  in 
which  they  declared  themitlves  a  Convention  of  the  People;  and 
declared  tnat  they  meant  by  it,  that  they  were  reprefentativcs  of 
the  connncn  body  ot  the  people. 

'J  h;.  ntxt  refolution  is---"  That  a  copy  of  the  faid  refolutions 
be  tranlniiticd  10  Citizen  Skirving,  fccretary  to  the  Eritiih  Con- 
vention, who  is  nov/  imprifoned,  under  colour  of  law,  in  the 
■  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh." 

Gentlemen, 
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Gentlemen,  this  leads  me  to  the  proceedings  of  the  20th  of 
January,  1794,  at  the  Globe  Tavern,  in  the  Strand ;  and  thcfe 
proceedings  are  extremely  ftrong.  You  will  recolle6l.  Gentle- 
men, that  thefe  proceedings  appear  to  have  been  fully  a  con- 
certed bufmefs ;  thi't  they  were  nothing  lik=  the  a61:  of  the  per- 
fons  who  met  there,  hut  that  they  'were  proceedings  nrevioully 
determined  upon.  Mr.  Thelwall,  I  think,  feems  to  have  had 
the  principal  hand  in  it,  and  delivered  fome  bills  tobe'printed  by 
Davidfon  the  printer,  (who  was  examined,)  on  the  i8th  of 
January. 

Gentlemen,  thcfe  proceedings  purport  to  be,  "  At  a  General 
Meeting  of  the  London  Correfponding  Society,  held  at  the 
Globe  Tavern,  Strand,  on  Monday  the  20th  day  of  January, 
1794,  Citizen  John  Martin  in  the  Chair,  the  following  Addrefs 
to  the  People  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  read  and  agreed 
to."  So  that  here  you  fee,  they  determined  to  proceed  with  a 
fort  of  caution,  which  had  not  been  obferved  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Convention  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  preparing  the  minds  of 
the  people  for  the  meeting  of  an  affembly  which  fhould  affume 
the  chara£ler  of  a  Convention  of  the  People. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  recolleft,  this  was  an  idea  which  clearly 
had  occurred  to  perfons  connected  with  the  confpiracy,  and  par- 
ticularly originated 'from  the  converfation  of  Mr.  Yorke,  which 
is  in  evidence. 

This  addrefs,  fpeaking  of  the  abufes  fuppofed  to  exift  in  the 
Britifh  government,  and,  fpeaking  of  the  laws  of  the  country, 
fays,  "  We  are  every  day  told  by  thofe  perfons  who  are  interefted 
in  fupporting  the  corruption  lift,  and  an  innumerable  hoft  of 
fmecure  placemen,  that  the  conftitution  of  England  is  the  per- 
fe(51:ion  of  human  wifdom,  that  our  laws  (we  Ihould  rather  fay 
their  laws)  are  the  perfection  of  juftice."  And  then  they  pro- 
ceed to  fpeak  of  the  adminiftration  of  the  country.  They  then 
ftate  a  number  of  proceedings,  which  they  think  fit  to  find  fault 
with— the  Convention  Bill  of  Ireland,  and  the  proceedings  m 
Scotland;  and  they  add — "In  Scotland,  the  wicked  hand  of 
power  has  been  impudently  exerted,  without  even  the  wretched 
formality  of  an  act  of  Parliament:"  (having  before  adverted  to 
the  acft  that  had  paffed  in  Ireland:)  "  Magiftrates  have  forcibly 
intruded  into  the  peaceful  and  lawful  meetings  of  freemen,  and 
by  force  (not  only  without  law,  but  againft  law,)  have,  under 
colour  of  magifterial  office,  interrupted  their  deliberations,  and 
prevented  their  aflociation.'^  A  declaration,  that  they  conceived 
that  the  difperfion  of  that  Convention  in  Edinburgh  was  an  ille- 
gal adt.  Then  they  add—"  The  wifdom  and  good  condu61:  of 
the  Britifh  Convention  at  Edinburgh  has  been  fuch  as  to  defy 
their  bittereft  enemies  to  name  the  law  which  they  have  broken  ; 
notwithftanding  v/hich,  their  papers  have  been  feized,  and  made 
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ufe  of  as  evidence  againft  them,  and  many  virtuous  and  merito- 
rious individuals  have  been  as  cruelly  as  unjuftly,  for  their  vir- 
tuous ailions,  difgraced  and  deftroyed  by  infamous  and  illegal 
fentences  of  tranfportation.  And  thefe  unjuft  and  v/icked  judge- 
ments have  been  executed  with  a  rancour  and  malignity  never 
before  kiiowm  in  the  land ;  our  refpeilable  and  beloved  fellow- 
citizens  have  been  cart:  fettered  into  dungeons  among  felons,  in 
the  hulks,  to  which  they  were  not  fentenced." 

Gentlemen,  what  are  thofe  virtuous  afts  of  the  Britifh  Con- 
vention, when  we  read  them  ?  Are  not  the  whole  of  them  a 
confpiracy  of  fedition,  of  treafon,  and  rebellion  againft  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country  ?  And  yet  thefe  are  the  acT:s  which  the 
London  Correfponding  Society  thinks  proper  to  call  virtuous 
acl:s,  and  which  the  Society  for  Conftitutional  Information  de- 
fcribes  as  thofe  which  entitle  them  to  the  approbation  of  ail 
wife,  and  the  fupport  of  all  brave  men. 

Why,  Gentlemen,  perfons  who  declare  themfclves  with  re- 
fpefl  to  fuch  an  aflembly  as  the  Britifh  Convention  was,  declare 
themfelves  adverfe  not  only  to  the  exifting  government,  but  to 
all  governments;  and  if  individuals  may  thus  adt,  it  is  impoflible 
for  any  government  to  exift.  They  then  proceed  here  and  fay, 
"  Citizens,  we  all  approve  the  fentiments,  and  are  daily  repeat- 
ing the  words,  for  which  thefe  our  refpedlable  and  valuable 
brethren  are  thus  unjuftly  and  inhumanly  fuffering.  We,  too, 
aflbciate,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fair,  free,  and  full  reprefentation 
of  the  people, — "  Where  ?  In  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ?  No  ! 
«  — in  a  Houfe  of  real  National  Reprefentatives." 

Why  here  is  an  exprefs  declaration,  that  they  do  not  mean  a 
Houfe  of  Commons,  a  declaration,  that  they  aflbciate  to  obtain 
a  fair,  free,  and  full  reprefentation  of  the  people  in  a  Houfe  of 
real  National  Reprefentatives.  Why  do  they  declare  this  now? 
Becaufe  they  fay,  that  now  was  the  time  or  never,  as  Mr.  Hardy 
cxpreifed  in  that  letter — "  Now  was  the  time  for  them  to  do 
fomething  worthy  of  men ;  the  French  were  driving  their  ene- 
mies before  them  like  the  chafF  before  the  whirlwind."  They 
add—"  Are  we  alfo  willing  to  be  treated  as  felons  for  claiming 
this  our  inherent  right,  which  we  are  determined  never  to  forego 
but  with  our  lives,  and  which  none  but  thieves  and  traitors  can 
wifh  to  with-hold  from  us."  Their  inherent  rights  they  declare, 
in  the  Committee  of  Conftitution,  to  be  the  right  of  every  ci- 
tizen, not  only  to  a  fhare  in  the  legiflature,  but  in  the  executive 
government  of  the  country  j  that  that  right  could  only  be  exer- 
cifed  by  an  election  of  the  reprefentatives  in  government;  and 
here  you  find  they  aflbciate  to  obtain  a  fair,  full,  and  equal  re- 
prefentation in  a  Houfe  of  real  National  Reprefentatives;  and 
they  confidered  that  as  their  inherent  right,  which  they  were 
determined  never  to  forego  but  with  their  lives. 

Gentlemen, 
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Gentlemen,  what  is  this,  but  the  cleareH:  and  moft  decifive 
declaration  of  the  intentions  of  men,  when  combined  with  all 
that  is  gone  before,  and  may  explain  any  thing  ambiguous  in  it  ? 
For,  it  appears  to  me,  that  this  paper  has  nothing  ambiguous  in 
it;  what  is  it,  but  declaring,  that  they  were  affociating,  that  is, 
that,they  had  confpired  to  obtain  an  equal  reprefentation  in  a 
Houfe  of  real  National  Reprefentatives,  and  fuch  a  Houfe  only; 
and  that  they  claim  this  as  an  inherent  right,  and  that  mey  were 
determined  to  afTert  that  right,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives  ? 
For  when  people  fay  they  are  determined  never  to  forego  that 
right  but  with  their  lives,  it  amounts  to  exactly  the  fame  thing; 
as  to  fay,  they  are  determined  to  aflert  that  right  at  the  hazard 
of  their  lives. 

Gentlemen,  what  conftruflion  can  be  put  upon  this,  but  that 
they  meant  to  ufe  force  ?  or  elfe,  why  do  they  add  the  mod  di- 
rect incitement  that  can  poilibly  be  conceived  to  all  the  members 
of  their  fociety  to  ufe  force  ?  And,  indeed,  to  all  the  perfons 
to  whom  the  letter  was  an  addrefs,  for  it  is  an  addrefs  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  adds — "  Can  you  believe, 
that  thofe  who  fend  virtuous  Irishmen  and  Scotchmen,  lettered 
v/ith  felons,  to  Botany  Bay,  do  not  meditate,  and  will  not  at- 
tempt to  feize  the  fii  il:  moment  to  fend  us  after  them  ?  Or  if 
we  had  not  jufl  caufe  to  apprehend  the  fame  inhuman  treatment, 
if,  inftead  of  tiie  mofl  imminent  danger,  we  were  in  perfedl 
fafety  from  it,  fliould  we  not  difdain  to  enjoy  any  liberty  or  pri- 
vilege whatever,  in  which  our  honeft  Irilh  and  Scotch  brethren 
did  not  equally  and  as  fully  participate  with  us  ?  Their  caufc, 
then,  and  ours,  are  the  fame ;  and  it  is  both  our  duty  and  our 
intereft  to  ftand  or  fall  together.  The  Irifh  Parliament,  and  the 
Scotch  Judges,  actuated  by  the  fame  Englifli  influence,  have 
brought  us  direclly  to  the  point.  There  is  no  further  ftep  be- 
yond that  which  they  have  taken.  We  are  at  iirue."  VVhat  is 
the  meaning  of  thefe  words,  "  We  are  at  iiiue?"  that  is,  m.caning 
we  are  come  to  the  point ;  we  muft  contend  force  with  force,  arms 
with  arms ;  there  can  be  no  other  meaning.  '•  We  mull  nowchoofe 
at  once  either  liberty  or  flavery  for  ourfelves  and  for  our  pofte- 
rity.  Will  you  wait  till  barracks  are  ereiSled  in  every  village, 
and  till  fubfidized  HeiTians  and  Hanoverians  are  upon  us  ?"  la 
the  very  moment  they  Dander  the  government  of  the  country  by 
thefe  expreffions,  they  clearly  and  exprefsly  convey  the  meaning 
they  wilh  to  convey— they  afTert,  that  the  government  of  this 
country  has  it  in  contemplation  to  oppofe  them  by  force,  and  that 
the  government  of  the  country  having  formed  that  intention, 
they  are  determined  alfo  to  make  ufe  of  force.  "  'I'here  is  no 
further  ftep  beyond  that  which  they  have  taken ;  we  are  at  i/Tue; 
we  muft  now  choofe  at  once  either  liberty  or  flavery  for  ourfelves 
or  our  pollerity  j  and  that  they  would  not  wait  till  the  govern- 
ment 
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ment  fhould  take  more  efFeflual  fteps  for  the  purpofe  of  rellraint.*/ 
They  add— "  You  may  afk,  perhaps,  by  what  means  {liall  we 
feek  redrefs;"  and  here  obferve,  how  the  fame  lans:uage  is  re- 
echoed back  in  different  words,  in  a  variety  of  publications,  all 
originating  in  the  addrefs  of  the  6th  of  Auguft,  1792,  and 
fhewing  that  the  leading  men  at  lead  had  the  Cime  thln«^  in 
view,  at  leaft  from  that  period.  "  You  may  afk,  perhaps,  by 
what  means  we  fnall  feek  redrefs— we  anfwer,  that  men  in  a 
ftate  of  civilized  fociety  are  bound  to  feek  redrefs  of  their  griev- 
ances from  the  laws,  as  long  as  any  redrefs  can  be  obtained  by 
the  laws.  But  our  Common  Mafter,  whom  we  ferve,  (whole 
law  is  a  law  of  liberty,  and  whofe  fervice  is  peifecl  freedom,) 
has  taught  us  not  to  expe£l  to  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  nor 
f:gs  from  thiftles.  We  muft  have  redrefs  from  our  laws,  and  not 
from  the  laws  of  our  plunderers,  enemies,  and  opprefTors."  If 
I  tranflate  thefi  plain  words  into  plain  meaning,  what  is  it  but 
this  ?— You  may  afk,  perhaps,  by  v/hat  means  fliall  we  feek  re- 
drefs— we  anfwer,  that  men  in  a  ftate  of  civilized  fociety  are 
bound  to  feek  redrefs  by  the  laws,  as  long  as  any  redrefs  can  be 
obtained  by  the  laws ;  but  when  all  laws  are  violated,  then  that 
bond  by  which  all  civilized  fociety  is  kept  together,  is  difTolved, 
and  we  have  a  right  to  a£t  for  ourfelves.  That  is  the  clear  in- 
terpretation of  the  firfl:  part.  It  adds—"  But  how  can  they  ex- 
pert to  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thiftles  ?"  What 
do  they  mean  by  the  thorns  and  the  thiftles,  but  the  King  and 
the  Parliament  ?  They  could  not  expecf  any  redrefs  from  them, 
or  at  leaft  from  the  Parliament,  becaufe  they  could  not  expedl 
to  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thiftles ;  we  muft  have 
redrefs  from  our  own  laws,  and  not  from  the  laws  of  our  plun- 
derers, enemies,  and  oppreflors.  What  does  this  mean,  but 
from  a  Convention  of  the  People?  and  this  is  an  addrefs  to  the 
people.— Ourielves!  who  are  ourfelves,  but  the  people?  Why, 
then,  we,  the  people,  muft  have  redrefs  ftom  our  own  laws,  and 
not  from  the  laws  of  our  plunderers,  enemies,  and  oppreflors  ; 
characferifing,  by  thefe  terms,  the  conftituted  authorities  of  the 
country.  Then  they  add—"  I'here  is  no  redrefs  for  a  nation, 
cixcumftanced  as  we  are,  but  in  a  fair,  free,  and  full  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  people." 

Why,  Gentlemen,  thefe  are  declarations  clear  and  plain. 
My  learned  friend  called  for  fuch  declarations.  Can  any  thing 
be  more  clear  and  more  plain  ?  There  is  no  caution  ufed ;  they 
determine  now  to  lay  afide  all  caution;  and  you  will  obferve, 
that  my  learned  friend  did  not  attempt  to  fay  one  fingle  word  in 
explanation  of  any  part  of  this  tranfaition,  that  they  are  for  a 
free  and  full  reprefentation  of  the  people,  which  they  defcribe 
have  been  over  and  over  again  explained  in  their  refolutions, 
their  public  addrefles,  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Conftitu- 
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iSon,  and  ellevvhere ;  that  it  is  utterly  utinecefTary  for  me  to  go 
over  it  again,  except  to  obferve,  that,  by  a  full,  a  fair,  and  free 
reprefentation  of  the  people,  they  mean,  on  all  occafions,  a  per- 
fcS:  reprefentation  of  the  people — namely,  a  reprefentation  'of 
the  people  in  an  aiTemhly  which  fhould  afi  as  a  National  Con- 
vention, like  the  National  Convention  of  France,  by  means  of 
which  every  citizen  fhould  have  the  right  of  fharing  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country,  Icgiflative  and  executive. 

Why  then  here.  Gentlemen,  they  have  clearly  and  openly 
declared  their  refolution  to  have  fach  a  Convention  of  the  People, 
and  to  create  a  Republic. upon  the  principles  of  the  rights  of 
oian.-  Now,  if  a  man  had  proclaimed  in  this  country  the  Pre- 
tender, by  which  he  had  declared  his  intention  to  eftablifli  upon 
the  throne  of  this  country  that  fiimily  which  has  been  driven 
from  it,  inftead  of  that  which  has  been  placed  upon  the  throne, 
no  man  would  entertain  the  flighteft  doubt  but  the  very  a6l  of 
proclaiming,  under  thefe  circumftances,  the  mere  a<fi:  of  pro- 
claiming, would  have  been  high  treafon.  Aiud  my  learned  friend 
will  rccolle6l,  that,  in  the  courfe  of  the  trial  of  Mr.  Layer,  the 
Counfel  for  the  Crown  fay,  You  objeft  to  the  effecft  of  a  particu- 
lar thing.  Why  fuppofe  a  man  had  proclaimed  the  Pretender, 
and  then  had  gone  away,  and  the  procIa;nation  could  not  have 
been  found,  what  would  have  been  the  efFeit  of  that — could  he 
not  have  been  tried  for  high  treafon  ?  Yes,  fays  Mr.  Hunger- 
ford,  who  was  no  way  a  friend  to  that  government,  the  very  a£t 
of  doing  fuch  a  thing  would  have  been  an  overt  av5l  of  high 
treafon.  Then,  Gentlemen,  is  there  any  difference  between 
the  proclamation  of  a  Pretender  and  the  proclamation  of  a  Re- 
public ?  H  the  proclaiming  the  Pretender  would  have  been  an 
overt  a£t  of  high  treafon,  which  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  would, 
would  not  a  proclaiming  of  a  Republic  be  the  fame  ?  And  is 
not  this  refolution  ot  the  20th  of  January  proclaiming  a  Repub- 
lic ?  It  may  be  faid,  that  this  is  merely  a  proclamation  that 
there  fhould  be  fuch  a  government,  but  not  that  it  fhall  inftantly 
take  place;  but,  in  cales  of  treafon,  the  conception  of  the  mind 
once  formed,  any  ileps  taken  towards  that,  completes  the  treafon; 
and  it  is  not  neceifary  that  any  eifeilive  {teps  ihould  be  taken. 

Then  they  cone  to  the  following  refolutions — "  Refolved, 
That,  during  the  enfuing  fellion  of  Parliament,  the  General 
Committee  of  this  Society  do  meet  daily,  for  the  purpofe  of 
watching  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  adminillra- 
tion  of  the  government  of  this  country."  Then  they  borrow 
a  refolution  from  this  Britifh  Convention,  whofe  condu6!:  they 
approve,  dropping  only  thofe  which  they  thought  not  fafe  to  in- 
troduce into  t.ie  proceedings,  the  cafe  of  an  invafion. 

"  Refolved,  That  upon  the  firft  introduction  of  any  bill  or 
motion  inimical  tQ  the  liberties  of  the  people,  fuch  as  for  lajiding 
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^^reign  froops  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  for  fufpending  the 
Habeas  Corpus  A<5t,  for  proclaiming  martial  law,  or  for  pre- 
venting the  people  from  meeting  in  focicties  for  conftitutional 
information,  or  any  other  innovation  of  a  fimilar  nature — "  words 
leaving  it  open  for  almoft  any  thing — "  That  on  any  of  thefe 
emergencies  the  General  Committee  fhall  iffue  fummonfes  to  the 
delegates  of  each  divifion,  and  alfo  to  the  fecretaries  of  the  dif- 
ferent focieties  affiliated,  and  correfponding  with  this  fociety, 
forthwith  to  call  a  General  Convention  of  the  People,  to  be  held 
at  fuch  places,  and  in  fuch  manner,  as  fhall  be  fpecified  in  the 
fummons,  for  the  purpofe  of  taking  fuch  meafures  into  their 
conlideration/' 

Gentlemen,  you  will  recollect,  that,  jufl  at  this  time,  the 
Society  for  Conftitutional  Information,  who  were  always  adling 
in  their  way,  in  fupport  of  the  meafures  firft  adopted  by  the 
London  Correfponding  Society,  thought  fit  to  elcft  Barrerc, 
St.  Andre,  and  Roland,  as  honorary  members  of  their  Ibci-ety, 
declaring,  that  they  confidered  them  as  the  irii^ft  enlightened 
friends  of  freedom — ^judicious,  I  believe,  they  likewife  call 
them. 

Why,  Gentlemen,  the  mere  election  of  fuch  perfons  to  be 
their  members,  is,  in  facSl,  in  fome  fenfe,  to  adopt  their  princi- 
ples ;  but  when  they,  in  the  a>5t  of  eledlion,  fay  they  eleded 
them  on  account  of  their  principles  as  friends  of  freedom,  when 
they  fay  they  eledted  them  as  thole  v.hich  are  the  moft  judicious 
and  enlightened  men,  they  really  transfer  all  the  declarations 
and  avowed  principles  of  the  perfons  fo  elecled  to  their  own 
fociety,  and  make  them  in  cffcdl  the  principles  of  their  own 
fociety.  You  may  recollecft,  they  do  this  further,  by  "re-pub- 
lifhlng  the  fpeeches  of  St.  Andre  and  Barrere,  upon  the  execu- 
tion of  the  King  of  France,  and  upon  the  French  Convention  j 
and  you  v/ill  particularly  recolleiSl,  how  Mr.  Barrere,  in  his 
fpeech,  defer ibes  the  National  Convention.  Upon  the  firft  quef- 
tion— "  Whether  the  perfon  of  the  King  is  inviolable — "  and 
he  defcribes  that  which  feems  to  me  to  be  very  important,  and 
I  beg  leave  to  call  it  to  your  attention,  though  the  Attorney 
General  remarked  upon-it  very  confidcrably  in  the  obfervations 
"which  he  made  upon  it.  Barrere  fays—"  Whether  the  perfoii 
of  the  King  be  inviolable,  the  peoj^le  of  Paris,  by  making  an 
holy  infurredion  againll  the  King,  on  the  lOth  of  Auguif,  de- 
prived him  of  his  character  of  inviolability.  The  people  of  the 
other  departments  applauded  this  infurredtion,  and  adopted  the 
confecjucnces."  The  people  have  therefore  formally  interpofed 
to  dejtroy  this  royal  inviolability.  The  tacit  confent  of  the 
people  rendered  the  perfon  of  the  King  inviolable.  The  ad  of 
infurredtion  was  a  tacit  repeal  of  that  confejit,  and  was  founded 
on  the  fame  grounds  of  law  as  the  confent  itfelf.     The  Kmg's 
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perfon  is  inviolable  only  with  relation  to  the  other  branches  of 
the  legiflaturc,  but  not  with  relation  to  the  people. 

Why,  then,  the  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  (which  is 
equal  to  publifhing)  to  thefe  fpeeches,  {hews  the  intent  with 
which  thefe  perfons  were  going  on ;  and  that  when  they  intended 
to  call  a  General  Convention  of  the  People,  and  fuppofing  that 
Convention  to  be  approved  of  by  the  other  parts  of  the  country, 
they  would  have  confidercd  the  people  as  having  formally  inter- 
pofed  their  power  to  deftroy  the  royal  inviolability  j  for  an  af- 
fcmbly  of  the  people  acting  as  fuch,  and  fupported  by  the  power 
of  the  people,  muft  of  ncccflity  have  been  an  infurredlion  againft 
the  -exifting  government  of  the  country. 

He  proceeds  to  difcufs,  then,  whether  an  appeal  fhould  be 
made  to  the  people;  and  he  fays — "  Tfie  people  is  the  fovereign; 
a  Convention  differs  from  an  ordinary  legiflature  in  this  refpeft; 
a  legiflature  is  only  a  fpecies  of  fuperintending  magiftracy,  a 
moderator  of  the  powers  of  government ;  a  Convention  is  a  per- 
fect reprefentation  of  the  fovereign.  The  members  of  the  Le- 
giflative  AfTembly  a6ted  in  Auguft  upon  thefe  principles.  In 
fummoning  the  Convention  they  declare,  that  they  faw  but  one 
meafure  which  could  fave  France — namely,  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  fupreme  will  of  the  people,  and  to  invite  the  people  to  exer- 
cife  immediately  that  unalienable  right  of  fovereignty,  which 
the  conrtitution  had  acknowledged,  and  which  it  could  not  fub- 
jecl:  to  any  reftridlion."  Then  he  fays — "  The  public  intereft 
required  that  the  people  {hould  manifeft  their  will  by  the  elec- 
tion of  a  National  Convention,  formed  of  reprefentatives  invited 
by  the  people,  with  unlimited  powers.  The  will  of  the  people 
is  manifefted  by  the  eleflion  of  this  Convention.  The  Conven- 
tion being  afTembled,  is  itfelf  that  fovereign  will  which  ought 
to  prevail.  It  v/ould  be  contrary  to  every  principle  to  fuppofe 
that  the  Convention  is  not  alone  exclufively  the  expreflion  gf 
the  general  will." 

Gentlemen,  then  having  declared  that,  they  declare  that,  un- 
der the  prefent  circumftances,  there  (hould  be  forthwith  called 
A  General  Convention.  Having  adverted  to  the  principles  laid 
down,  as  principles  which  they  thought  judicious  and  enlightened, 
what  is  the  neceffiry  confequence,  but  that  they  thought  that 
principles  fuch  as  thefe  were  wife  and  judicious  ;  and  that  they 
confidered  the  Convention  to  be  of  the  nature  contained  in  this 
ipeech  which  I  have  already  ftated  to  you  ? 

The  addrefs  goes  on,  and  in  refolutions  proceed  to  approve  of 
the  Britifh  Convention,  and  of  "  Skirving,  charged  by  the  fen- 
tence  of  the  Court  of  Julliciary  with  the  honor  of  being  the 
caufe  of  calling  that  Cojivention,  and  their  condemned  dele- 
gates;"  and  then  one  of  the  refolutions  is— '-"That  the  following 
toafts,  drank  at  this  anniverfary  dinner  of  the  fociety,  be. printed 
,u  the  end  of  the  addrefs — Succefs  to  the  arms  of  freedcm,, 
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againft  whomfoever  diredled ;    and,  Confufion  to  defpots,  with 
whomfoever  allied." 

Now,  Gentlemen,  thefe  words,  though  they  do  admit  of  another 
interpretation,  they  are  in  themfelves  general,  and  confidering; 
the  complexion  of  this  tranfaction,  they  do  apply  themfelves 
moft  diretSlly  -to  that  which  was  the  object  of  the  various 
meetings— namely,  the  ertablifhment  of  a  Convention  of  the 
People,  for  the  purpofe  of  maintaining  their  own  (as  they  con- 
ceived) caufe  ot  freedom,  and  which  it  is  perfectly  clear,  under 
certain  circumftances,  they  meant  to  have  recourfe  to. 

There  is  another  of  thefe  toalls  which  there  may  be  a  degree 
of  ridicule  in,  but  which  I  think  would  refer  to  what  has  been 
Ihewn  to  you  as  perfectly  clear  what  is  meant. 

You  will  recollect,  that  Barlow  has  faid,  in  his  letter  to  the 
French  Convention,  that  a  King  was  good  for  nothing  i  and  one  of 
their  toafts  is — "'  All  that  is  good  in  every  conrtitution;  and  may 
we  never  be  fuperilitious  enough  to  reverence  in  any  that  which  is 
good  for  nothing."  Now  the  words  "  fuperftitious  enough  to  re- 
verence in  any  that  which  is  good  for  nothing,"  carry  fuch  direct 
reference  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Barlow  and  the  works  of  Mr.  Paine, 
in  which  monarchy  has  been  treated  as  a  fuperftitious  reve- 
rence, that  it  is  impoflible  to  doubt  what  thefe  people  meant 
when  they  gave  that  as  a  toalt ;  and  you  will  find,  in  a  variety 
of  the  State  Trials,  that  toalls  drank  in  thefe  fort  of  meetings  by 
perfons  employed  in  thefe  fort  of  tranfactions  have  always  been 
conlidered  as  important  evidences  of  the  minds  of  the  perfons  fo 
meant,  becaufe  they  are  given  for  the  exprefs  purpole  of  ruii- 
mating  the  perfons  fo  afilmbled  to  the  very  aift  that  they  mean, 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  gaiety  of  the  convivial  hour,  in  which 
their  hearts  are  molt  open  to  receive  any  imprcllion  they  may 
think  proper  to  make  upon  them. 

Gentlemen,  there  are  fevcral  other  toafts,  which  are  fuch  as 
will  be  deemed  offenfive,  efpecially  when  we  confider  the  fpirits 
of  the  perfons  who  made  ufe  of  them. 

Gentlemen,  they  then  proceed  to  the  afTembling  of  this  Con- 
vention, which,  in  the  refolution  of  the  20th  of  January,  they 
had  not  exprefsly  declared  fhould  be  aflemblcd,  but  under  certain 
circumitances ;  and,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1794,  Mt.  Hardy, 
the  prifoner  at  the  bar,  writes  a  letter  to  the  fecretary  of  the 
Conftitutional  Society,  in  which  he  fays — "  I  am  directed,  by 
the  London  Correfponding  Society,  to  tranfmit  the  following  re- 
folutions  to  the  Society  for  ConlHtutional  Information,  and  to 
requelt  the  fentiments  of  that  fociety  refpecting  the  important 
meafures  which  the  prefent  juncture  of  aftairs  fecms  to  require. 
The  London  Correfponding  Society  conceives,  that  the  moment 
is  arrived  when  a  full  and  explicit  declaration  is  ncceUary  from 
all  the  friends  of  freedom."  Therefore  Uiis  letter  from  Hardy 
declares,  that  that  moment  was  arrived  which  was  alluded  to  in 
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the  preceding  refolutions  of  the  2oth  of  January;  and  then  they 
i\ztc  that — "  The  Society  for  ConfHtutional  Information  is 
therefore  required  to  determine  whether  or  no  they  will  be  ready, 
when  called  upon,  to  act  in  conjun<5lion  with  this  and  other  fo- 
cieties,  to  obtain  a  fair  reprefentation  of  the  people — Whether 
they  concur  with  us  in  feeing  the  neceflity  of  a  fpeedy  Conven- 
tion, for  the  purpofe  of  obtau\ing,  in  a  conflitutional  and  legal 
method,  a  redrefs  of  thofe  grievances  under  which  v/e  at  prefent 
labour,  and  which  can  only  be  cffetflually  removed  by  a  full  and 
fair  reprefentation  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  The  London 
Correfponding  Society  cannot  but  remind  their  friends,  that  the 
prefent  crifis  demands  all  the  prudence,  unanimity,  and  vigour, 
that  ever  was,  or  can  be,  exerted  by  men  or  Britons  ;  nor  do 
they  doubt  but  that  manly  firmnefs  and  confiftency  will  finally, 
and  they  believe  fhortly,  terminate  in  the  full  accomplifhment 
of  all  their  wifhes." 

Why,  Gentlemen,  here  is  a  full  declaration,  in  this  letter, 
written  by  the  prifoner  at  the  bar,  that  he  looks  forward  to  the 
full  accomplifhment  of  all  his  wifhes.  What  thofe  wifhes  are, 
have  been  already  fully  and  fufficiently  declared ;  that  his  wifhes 
were  to  eflablifh  in  this  country  a  reprefentative  government, 
founded  upon  the  broad  bafis  of  the  rights  of  man,  the  annihi- 
lation of  monarchy,  the  annihilation  of  what  he  calls  ariflocracy, 
the  annihilation  of  all  ranks  and  diflindtions  of  men,  and  giving 
equal  aiSlive  citizenfhip,  or  equal  right,  to  every  individual,  to 
the  government  of  his  country,  legiflative  and  executive;  ia 
fin^;,  a  complete  eftablifhment  of  a  full  republican  governm.ent, 
without  a  King,  without  a  Houfe  of  Peers,  and  without  any  of 
thofe  circumflances  which  belong  to  the  conflitution  of  the  coun- 
try as  now  eflablifhed. 

Gentlemen,  he  confidered  that  that  crifis  was  now  arrived 
which  requires  all  the  prudence,  unanimity,  and  vigour,  that 
ever  was,  or  could  be,  exerted  by  men  or  Britons,  with  a  fort  of 
attention  to  his  countrymen ;  meaning  to  flatter  their  national 
vanity  a  little,  fuppofing  that  Britons  had  been  ufed  to  exert 
that  prudence,  unanimity,  and  vigour,  beyond  that  which  is 
ufually  exerted  by  others. 

Gentlemen,  they  then  come  to  refolutions  which,  in  a  con- 
fiderable  degree,  echo  back  the  language  of  the  refolutions  of 
the  London  Correfponding  Society,  on  the  20th  of  January, 
They  refolved— "  That  dear  as  juftice  and  liberty  are  to  Britons, 
yet  the  value  of  them  is  comparatively  fmall  without  a  depen- 
dence on  their  permanency,  and  there  can  be  no  fecurity  for  the 
continuance  of  any  right  but  in  equal  laws ;  that  equal  laws  can 
never  be  expeiSted  but  by  a  full,  fair,  and  free  reprefentation  of 
the  people  ;  to  obtain  which,"  and  then  comes  again  that  little 
fyftem  of  delufion  which  they  have,  at  every  turn,  thought  proper 
So  make  ufe  of  i  "  to  obtain  which,  in  the  way  pointed  out  by 
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the  conftitution,  has  been>  and  is,  the  fole  ohje£l  of  this  fo" 
ciety."  Now  no  way  had  been  pointed  out  but  that  of  a  peti- 
tion to  the  legiflature,  which  it  is  perfedly  clear  they  had  not 
the  leaft  in  view.  "  For  this  we  are  ready  to  hazard  every  thing, 
and  never,  but  with  our  lives,  will  we  relinquifh  an  object  which 
involves  the  happinefs,  or  even  the  political  exiflence,  of  our- 
felves  and  pofterity." 

Why,  Gentlemen,  when,  as  I  before  obferved,  men  fay  they  ■ 
never  will,  but  with  their  lives,  relinquifh  an  objeft,  when  they 
fay  thecrifis  is  come  which,  they  hope,  will  terminate  in  the  full 
accomplifhnient  of  all  their  wifhes,  that  is,  the  full  accomplish- 
ment of  that  object,  v/hat  can  they  poflibly  mean  but  that  they  will 
attempt,  to  the  utmoft  hazard  of  their  lives,  to  attain  that  object, 
and  confequently  that  they  will  ufe  force  for  the  purpofe  of  ob- 
taining it  ?  Then  they  proceed  to  add — "  That  it  is  the  de- 
cided opinion  of  this  fociety,  that,  to  fecure  ourfelves  from  future 
illegal  and  fcandalous  profecutions,  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
ivicked  and  unjuft  fentences,  and  to  recal  thofe  wife  and  whoie- 
fome  laws  that  have  been  wreflied  from  us,  and  of  which  fcarcelv 
a  veftige  remiains,  there  ought  to  be  immediately  a  Convention 
of  the  people,  by  delegates  deputed  for  that  purpofe  from  the 
different  focieties  of  the  friends  of  freedom  afTembled  in  the  va- 
rious parts  of  this  nation.  And  we  pledge  ourfelves  to  the 
public  to  purfue  every  legal  method  fpeedily  to  accomplifh  (o 
defirable  a  purpofe." 

Why,  Gentl^en,  the  previous  refolutions  of  the  20th  of 
January  fhew  what  obje£l  it  was  that  they  really  had  in  view — 
namely,  the  eflablifhnient  (under  the  words  fair,  free,  and  full 
reprefentation  of  the  people,)  of  a  reprefentative  government, 
in  a  Houfe  of  National  Reprefentatives  ;  in  other  words,  a  com-^ 
plete  republican  government,  and  to  redrefs  thofe  grievances 
that  they  labour  under,  when,  in  their  prior  refolutions,  ©n  the 
20th  of  January,  they  fay,  they  could  not  expe^l  redrefs  from 
any  exifling  authorities  ;  that  they  confidered  themfelves  as  per- 
fons,  who,  though  they  had  been  confidered  as  being  in  a  flate 
of  perfons  in  a  civilized  fociety,  who  were  abfolutcly  autho- 
rized to  afl(3ciate  in  a  Convention ;  therefore  they  mufl  feek  re- 
drefs from  their  own  laws,  becaufe  no  redrefs  could  be  obtained 
from  their  plunderers,  enemies,  and  oppreilbrs. 

Gentlemen,  taking  thefe  proceedings  altogether,  the  purpofe 
and  the  end  of  them  is  clear.  Gentlemen,  as  to  the  other  pro- 
ceedings, tending  more  diredly  to  afTemble  this  Convention,  it 
is  immaterial  for  me  to  flate  to  you,  except  upon  the  obfervation 
of  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Gibbs— namely,  that  the  refolution 
having  taken  place  to  afTemble  the  Convention  on  the  I2th  of 
April,  was  not  diredly  proceeded  upon ;  but,  you  will  recoIlciEf, 
that  the  Committee  of  Co-operation  and  Correfpondence  was 
foiincd  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  into  execution  thofe  refolu- 
tions ; 
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tions ;  and  it  became  a  neceflfary  part  of  the  fcheme,  therefor?, 
to  engage  all  the  other  focieties  in  the   kingdom  in  the  fame 
meafure  ;  and  therefore,  for  that  purpofe,  a  circular  letter  waR 
printed,  which  has  been  produced  -,  it  was  font  in  the  name  of 
the  prifoner  at  the  bar.     The  circular  letter  followed  up  the  re- 
folutions  of  the   20th  of  January— namely,  that  the  crifis  was 
now  arrived  on  which  they  ought  to  a6l.  ■   The  circular  letter 
begins  thus — "  Citizens,  the  critical  moment  is  arrived,  and 
Britons  mult  either  afTert,  with  zeal  and  firmncfs,  their  claims 
to  liberty,  or  yield,  without  refiftance,  to  the  chains  that  mini- 
Iterial   ufurpation    is  forging  for  them.      Will  you  co-operate 
with  us  in  the  only  peaceable  meafure  that  now  prefents  itfelf 
with  any  profpe6l  of  fuccefs  ?     We  need  not  intimate  to  you, 
that  notwithftanding  the  unparalleled  audacity  of  a  corrupt  and 
overbearing  faction,  which  at  prefent  tramples  on  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people,  our  meetings  cannot,  in  England,  be  in-. 
terrupted  without  the   previous  adoption  of  a  Convention  Bill ; 
a  meafure,  it  is   our  duty  to  anticipate,  that  the  ties  of  union 
may  be  more  firmly  drawn,  and  the  fcntim.ents  and  views  of  the 
different  focieties  throughout  the  nation  be  compared  while  it  is 
yet  in  our  power,  fo  as  to  guide  and  direct  the  future  operations 
of  the  friends  of  freedom.     Rouze  then  to  one  exertion  more, 
and  let  us  fhew  our  confcioufnefs  of  this   important  truth.     If 
we  are  to  be  beaten  down  with  threats,  profecutions,  and  illegal 
fentences,  we  are  unworthy,    we  are  incapable  of  liberty;  we 
muft,  however,  be  expeditious ;  Heflians  and  Aultrians  are  al- 
Iready  among  us,  and,  if  we  tamely  fubmit,   a  cloud  of  thefc 
armed  barbarians  may  (hortly  be  poured  in  upon  us,"     Words 
which  moft  clearly  {hew  the  purpofe  for  which  all  that  clamour 
was  raifed,  on  the  fubjeil  of  the  Heffians  being  landed  in  this 
country ;  and  thefe  words  are  made  ufe  of  to  the  country  focie- 
ties for  the  purpofe  of  inducing  them  to  take  meafures,   into 
which,  otherwifc,  they  could  not  have  been  led,  except  they  had 
been  precipitated  by  the  fubje6l  of   this  addrefs."      "  Let  us 
form,  then,    another   Britifh    Convention."     What  is  that  but 
another  fuch  Convention  as  that  in  Edinburgh,  declaring  itfelf 
a  Convention  of  the  People,  and  not  only  acting  as  a  Conven- 
tion of  the  People,  but  taking  upon  itfelf  by  degrees,  and  clearly 
(hewing  its  intention  to  take  upon  itfelf,  whenever  ilrong  enough 
fo  to  do,  the  whole  government  of  the  country  ?     The  letter 
adds — "  We  have  a  central  fituation  in  our  view  which,  we 
believe,   would  be  moft   convenient  for  the  whole  illand,    but 
which  we  forbear  to  mention  (entreating  your  confidence  in  this 
particular)  till  we  have  the  anfwer  of  the  focieties  with  which 
we  are  in  correfpondence.     Let  us  have  your  anfwer,  then,  by 
the  20th  at  furtheft,  earlier  if  poffible,  whether  you  approve  of 
the  meafure,  and  how  many  delegates  you  can  feiid,  with  the 
number  alfo,  if  poilxblcj  of  your  focigties." 

Nowj 
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Now,  Gentlemen,  the  place  of  meeting  of  this  Convention 
was  to  continue  a  fecret,  that  fecrefy  which  you  find  throughout 
to  every  meafure,  and  which  nioft  clearly  demonftrates  that  their 
intentions  were  not  honcll. 

Gentlemen,  this  letter  produced  letters  m  anfwer;  Tome  of 
which  have  been  read  to  you  }'  the  Norwich  letter,  dated  22d  of 
April,  I';g4— «  It  is  with  great  fatrsfadion  we  view  the  manly 
conduct  of  you  and  your  colleagues,  efpecially  when-  furrounded 
3s  you  are  by  a  domineering  arillocracy,  who,  notwithftanding 
the  great  bluller,  are  but  chicken  hearted."  Then  it  concludes 
thus—"  We  fliould  be  glad  to  know  whether  the  friends  of  the 
people  confent  to  a  Convention,  and  whether  they  will  take  an 
active  part." 

Gentlemen,  other  focieties  likewife  Cent  letters.  On  the  lith 
of  May,  1794,  here  is  one  from  Sheffield,  in  which  it  is  ftated 
that  feveral  meetings  were  held  in  the  open  air,  in  order  to  con- 
fider  of  meafures  proper  to  be  adopted  preparatory  to  a  general 
Convention  j  after  which  our  "  worthy  friend,  citizen  Edwards, 
of  Hallifax,  being  ordered  to  Sheffield  to  get  the  proceedings  of 
the  meeting  printed,  and  confult  with  us  upon  the  fubjedl,  they 
were  advifed  by  us  to  defer  at  prefent  the  meeting  of  delegates 
until  further  information  could  come  from  the  prifoner  at  the  bar 
Hpon  that  fubie6t."  So  that  it  is  clear  the  thing  was  proceeding. 
This  is  dated  the  nth  of  May,  and  you  will  recollect,  upon  the 
i  2th  .this  unfortunate  man  was  arrelled. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  a  letter  which  is  written  by  himfelf  on 
the  ii\  of  May,  1794,  which  clearly  and  direilly  ftates  the  ideas 
which  he  had  formed  upon  what  was  to  be  the  confequences  of 
the  meafures  they  were  about  to  adopt.  There  is  a  letter  from 
NewcalHe-upon-Tyne,  24th  April,  1794,  ftating  that  they  had 
heard  nothing  of  the  Convenxion,  and  "  being  charmed  with 
your  mailer]  V  and  hold  approbation  of  the  condudt  of  your  dele- 
gates and  noble  martyrs  for  truth,  Margarot  and  Gerald,  and 
hnding  your  name  figaed  as  fccretary  to  the  Correfponding  So- 
ciety, we  wifli  to  copy  your  example  ;**"  and  they  conclude  with 
hoping  the  hydra  of  tyranny  and  impofition  will  foon  fliU  under 
the  guillotine  of  truth  and  reafon.  To  this  the  prifoner  at  the 
bar,  on  the  ift  of  May,  writes  this  anfwer  :  "  It  is  with  pleafure 
the  London  Correfponding  Society  hear  that  a  fociety  on  a  fimilar 
p!;jn,  and  with  the  lame  patriotic  objccls  in  view,  is  likely  to  be 
e/tablifhed  at  NewcalHe-upon- Tyne.  If  ever  a  crifis  arrived 
th:)t  required  the  exertions  of  the  people  to  flop  the  torrent  of 
corruption,  infamy,  and  dcfpotifm,  that  feems  likely  to  over- 
whelm them,  it  is  the  prefent.— In  God's  name,  then,  let  us  ufe 
thefc  exertions.  We  are  called  upon  by  every  thing  that  is  dear 
to  us  as  men  and  as  Chriftians.  The  caufe  of  truth  and  libert); 
mu(t  finally  be  omnipotent ;  therefore,  doubt  not  that  the  glorious 
reign  of  liberty  and  equality,  will  gre  long  be  cftablilhed,  and 
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mtsdern  governments,  with  every  appendage  of  wickednefs  and 
corruptiyn,  will  flee  in  time  from  their  genial  influence,  as  bealls 
of  prey  to  their  dens  of   rapine  and  darknefs   from  the  rifing 
li.in." 

Why,  Genilemen,  does  not  this  include  the  Englifh  govern- 
ment, and  does  it  not  clearly  and  directly  prove  what  the  prifoner 
at  the  bar  had  in  his  contemplation,  as  the  refult  and  confcquence 
of  the  proceedings  which  were  then  in  hand  ?  Had  he  not  dire6lly 
in  view  that  which,  throughout  all,  his  letters,  you  fee  they  con- 
fider  as  arrived,  which  calls  for  the  exertions  of  the  people  to 
ftop  the  torrent  of  corruption,  infamy,  and  defpotifm,  that  feems 
likely  to  overwhelm  them,  when  what  he  calls  the  glorious  reign 
of  liberty  and  equality  will  ere  long  be  c^lablifhcd,  and  that 
the  Britifh  government,  in  common  with  other  modern  govern- 
ments, as  he  Calls  them,  with  every  appendage  of  wickedneis 
and  corruption,  will  flee  in  time  from  their  genial  influence,  a« 
beafts  of  prey  to  their  dens  of  rapine  and  darknefs  from  the 
riling  lun  ?  Continually  alluding  to  that  which  had  been  faid  in 
that  addrefs  from  the  Society  for  Conllitutional  Information  to 
the  National  Convention  of  France,  in  which  they  allUde  to 
what  has  pafTed  in  America,  when  a  brilliant  light  that  was  to 
break  in  upon  men,  that  (ua  of  rcafon  that  was  to  enlighten  the 
world,  that  fun  of  reafon  was  to  come  from  the  eaii,  was  to 
come  from  France  ;  before  which  modern  governments,  every 
appendage  of  wickednefs  and  corruption,  will  flee  in  time  from 
their  genial  influence,  as  beafts  of  prey  to  their  dens  of  rapine 
and  darknefs. 

Gentlemen,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  In  this  he  ad- 
verted to  the  proceedings  that  were  then  going  forward ;  for, 
he  favs — "  The  London  Correfponding  Society  are  readv, 
cordially  to  unite  with  every  other  fociety  in  the  three  king- 
doms, who  have  for  their  objcil  a  full  and  efFetStual  reprefenta- 
iion  of  the  people,  and  therefore  have  deputed  fix  of  their  mem- 
bers," which  you  recollciSt  were  "  to  meet  fix  members  of  the 
Society  for  Conftitutional  Information,  to  form  a  Committee  of 
Correipondence  and  Co-operation.  This  Committee  meets 
regularly  twice  a  week,  at  No.  2,  Beaufort  Buildings,  Straad, 
where  any  member  delegated  by  your  fociety  will  meet  with 
£very  information  required."  So  that  the  prifoner  hiinfelf  Hates, 
on  the  ift  of  May,  not  that  nothing  was  doing,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  Committee  of  Co-operation  was  regularly 
meeting  twice  a  week,  at  that  place  of  Thelwall's,  No-  2, 
Beaufort  Buildings,  where  any  body  from  this  Newcaltle  ilciety 
might  meet  with  every  information  re^quired.  He  then  con- 
cludes-—" We  inclofe  you  a  few  of  our  refolutions  entered  into 
at  our  general  meeting,  on  the  14th  of  April,  which  will  be 
fufficiently  explanatory  of  our  fentiments  and  views.  We 
heartily  unite  vj'ith  you  (repe;iting  thv*  words  that  had  been  ufed 
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xn  the  letter,  to  xvhich  this  was  an  anfwer,)  in  wifiiing  that  th? 
hydra  of  tyranny  and  impofition  may  foon  fall  under  the  guil- 
lotine of  truth  and  reafon." 

Gentlemen,  on  the  14th  of  April,  an  intermediate  tranfac- 
tio!i  had  taken  place— namely,  the  proceedings  at  Chalk  Farm, 
and  the  proceedings  at  Sheffield,  You  will  recollecSt,  the  meeting 
at  Chalk  Farm  was  originally  intended  to  be  on  the  7th  of  April, 
and  from  the  letter  it  appears  that  there  were  general  meetings  of 
elie  fame  kind,  intended  to  have  been  held  throughout  the  whole 
country ;  but  the  proceedings  at  Sheffield,  of  which  we  have  a 
Very  particular  account,  feems  to  fhew  the  whole  intent  and 
obje6l  of  all  thofe  perfons.  The  perfon  who  a6led  principally 
was  a  perfon  of  the  name  of  Yorke,  whom  you  have  fcen  be- 
fore you,  in  the  chara61er  of  the  I)elegate  from  the  Conftitu- 
tional  Society  to  the  Convention  affcmbled  at  Edinburgh,  but 
who  never  went,  I  believe,  to  that  meeting ;  I  believe,  from 
difapprobation  of  their  conduct,  of  which  evidence  has  been 
given. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  at  this  meeting  at  Sheffield,  of  which  we 
fjave  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Yorke  comments  firit  of  all  upon  ft 
variety  of  memoirs,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  government  of 
the  country,  and  upon  that  which  was  within  the  views  and  In- 
tentions of  all  the  perfons  that  were  afTembled  upon  that  occafion, 
as  he  fuppolbd.  Thofe  proceedings  which  feems  to  have  been 
material,  appear  to  be  printed  beforehand,  as  they  were  imme- 
diately given  amongft  the  ailembly. 

Gen?lemen,  he  there  adverts  to  that  which  was  afterwards 
adverted  to  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Conftitutional 
Information,  and  in  thofe  of  the  London  Correlponding  Society; 
the  fiippofed  idea  that  there  was  to  be  an  introduftion  of  a 
Ibreiga  mercenary  army  into  the  country,  for  the  purpofe  of  pre- 
venting the  people  from  meeting  in  Convention.  He  fays — 
'■'  It  is  doing  too  much  honour  to  innocent  fubjects  to  be  alarmed 
-it  a  few  pages  of  writing,  or  at  a  hw  fugitive  orations,  when 
barracks  are  erecled  in  a  country,  and  60,000  armed  mercena- 
ries are  ready  to  execute  the  mandates  of  government."  He 
then  ibtes— 

"Fellow-citizens,  the  day  is  at  length  arrived  when  fanati- 
clfm  and  faperflition,  deprived  of  their  tinfcl  trappings,  and 
"wxpofed  in  their  native  uglinefs  to  the  view  of  mankind,  flink 
icovWing  back  .to  the  cave  of  obfcurity— -there,  I  hope,  they 
ivill  (or  ever  remain."  The  ufe  of  which  language  is  almoll- 
fimiiar  to  that  in  a  letter  of  Hardy,  which  I  before  noticed  to 
you,  and  which  fhews  the  general  correfpondcnce  and  commu- 
iiication  between  thcfe  parties,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
borrowed  one  from  another.  'i  hofe  expreffions  which  they 
made  ufe  of,  the  fanaticifm  and  fuperflition  to  which  he  alludes, 
arc  fanaticifm  and  iupcrltition,  including  the  prejudice  which  the 
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people  had  In  fivour  of  the  eftabliOied  government  of  their 
countrj.  To  v/hich  he  adds—"  The  energy  of  Englifhmen 
will  no  longer  endure  this  ftrange  uproar  of  injuftice."  And 
then,  after  faking*  notice  of  the  profecutions  which  had  taken 
place,  as  ftated  to  you  by  the  Attorney  General,  it  fays,  the 
people  came  to  the  following  refolutions,  which  refolutions  were 
not  heard  and  not  known  by  the  far  greater  part  of  the  afTembly, 
and  yet  they  are  faid  to  be  adopted,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  perfons  prefent — "  Firft,  that  the  people  being  the  true 
and  only  fource  of  government,  the  freedom  of  fpeaking  and 
writing  upon  any  fubjeft  cannot  be  denied  to  the  meir>bers  of  a 
free  government  without  offering  the  groffeft  infult  to  the  ma- 
j^iiy  of  the  people."  Then  he  goes  on — "in  the  courfe  of 
thefe  proceedings  it  was  moved,  That  a  petition  be  prefented  to 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  for  a  reform  in  the  reprefentation  of 
the  people  in  Parliament;  but  fo  marked  was  the  difapprobation 
given  by  the  v/hoie  meeting  to  this  meafure,  that  not  one  fingle 
perfon  feconded  the  motion,  but  a  moft  profound  filence,  inter- 
rupted only  by  a  few  murmurs,  v/a$  obfsrved." 

Gentlemen,  you  will  recolle61  it  is  in  evidence  J^efore  you, 
that  all  this,  refpedling  the  petition  to  be  prefented,  was  a  con- 
trivance; that  it  vvas  never  intended  that  any  fuch  petition  fhould 
he  ferioufly  debated,  but  that  it  was  brought  forward  by  a  perfon 
with  this  Mn  Yorke,  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  being  reje6led„ 
"  Upon  this  Mr.  Yorke  again  rofe  and  addrefied  the  meeting- 
In  a  moft  animated  fpeech  of  an  hour  long,"  in  which  he  fays, 
"  It  was  high  time  that  the  people  fhould  lay  afide  leaders,  dif- 
card  fa^lion,  and  a^  for  the/nfelves.'"  I  beg  leave  to  obferve 
upon  this — "  That  the  people  Ihould  lay  ahde  leaders,  difcard 
fatflion,  and  aSi  for  themf?lves.^' 

In  the  firft  place.  Gentlemen,  when  the  London  Correfpond- 
ing  Society  had  prefented  a  petition  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
they  had  applied  to  Mr.  Fox  to  prefent  that  petition  :  Mr.  Fox 
tells  them,  as  you  are  my  conftituents,  I  will  unqueftionably 
prefent  it;  but  I  will  tell  you  beforehand,  that  I  totally  difap- 
prOve  of  univerfal  fuffrage  and  annual  Parliaments ;  and  there- 
fore they  muft  be  perfe(5lly  ciear,  that  aiiy  petition  that  tliey 
fhould  think  prop'er  to  fend  to  Parliament,  upon  the  grounds 
ftated,  would  be  reje6led,  for  they  would  never  ftop  fhort  of 
what  they  required— univerfal  fuffrage  and  annual  Parliaments  :^ 
they  knew  they  fhould  be  oppof:;d  by  one  of  the  moft  able  men 
in  this  country,  and  a  man  who,  for  a  great  courfe  of  years,  has 
ifted  in  oppolition  to  the  government. 

They  then  applied  to  Mr.  Francis,  who  has  been  examined 
Upon  this  trial,  and  Mr.  Francis  tells  you,  that  he  told  them 
exphcitly  at  the  time  that  they  defired  him  to  prefent  that  peti- 
.tion,  that  he  likewife  difapproved  of  the  prayer  of  their  petition; 
that  he  fhould  oppofe  it  likewife  to  the  utmofl  of  his  power, 
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Yoa  win  alfo  recolle6t,  Mr.  Francis  was  not,  in  the  Icaft,  aware 
of  the  purpofe  for  which  this  petition  was  prefented ;  he  was 
not,  in  the  leaft,  aware  that  they  had  no  ferious  intention  in 
prefenting  this  petition ;  they  contrived  completely  to  keep  this 
from  him  ;  that  their  objgcl:  was  only  to  raife  difcQntent  ;  that 
was  an  object  that  was  in  no  degree  whatever  ftated  to  him,  nor 
a  variety  of  other  circumftances  which  occurred  in  the  tranfac- 
tion,  and  which  have  now  efcaped  my  memory. 

Gentlemen,  they  had  likewife  known  this— that  the  Society 
of  the  Friends  of  the  People  would  liften  to  no  fuch  meafure — 
the  London  Correfponding  Society  had  artfully  enough  conti- 
nued to  keep  up  a  correfpondence  with  the  Friends  of  the  People 
after  that  fociety  had  difcarded  the  Conftitutional  Society,  be- 
caufe  they  faw  that  the  Conflitutional  Society  was  aiming  at 
thofe  things  which  they  difapproved. 

Why,  Gentlemen,  they  knew,  therefore,  that  all  thofe  per- 
fons  who  were  not  uniform  in  their  fupport  of  the  adminiftration 
of  the  country,  but  were  in  oppofition  to  this  oppofition,  that 
all  thofe  perfons  (at  Icaft  I  know  of  no  exceptions)  would  all 
oppofe  that  very  plan  of  reform  which  thefc  focieties  meant  to 
introduce,  and,  therefore,  they  knew  thcv  could  not  poiTibiy  do 
any  thing  by  a  petition  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ;  that  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  inuft  neceifarily  be  nugatory, 
becaufe  they  declared  they  would  be  contented  with  nothing  lefs 
than  that  which  could  not  be  granted  ;  and  all  parties  agree, 
that  what  they  wanted  they  would  not  fupport. 

Mr.  Yorke  fays---"  It  is  now  high  time  that  the  people  fhould 
lay  afide  leaders,  difcard  faction,  and  a£i  for  thcmjehves"  He 
then  ftrongly  inforccd  fhofe  principles,  and  faid,  that  the  objec^t 
oi  the  refolution  could  not  be  anfwered,  except  annual  Parlia- 
ments and  univerfal  fufFrage  was  reftored ;  and  fays — "  No 
Iboner  was  the  Prince  of  Orange  eftablifhed  on  the  throne  of 
England,  than  all  ideas  of  the  ancient  mode  of  annual  Parlia- 
ments were  effaced,  and  the  triennial  a6f  was  paffed  in  the  very 
face  of  that  revolution,  and  in  dire6l  contradiiition  to  its  prin- 
ciples; for  the  revolution,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  it  refpected  the 
people,  was  not  intended  to  be  a  compromife  between  the  King 
and  the  Ariftocracy,  for  the  joint  inheritance  of  the  people,  but 
to  eftablifh,  on  unequivocal  principles,  the  right  of  the  people 
£0  govern  themi'elves,  and  to  recal  thofe  delegated  powers  which 
they  had  entrulted  to  their  fervants  for  this  purpofe,  when  they 
were  either  abufed  or  negledted,  to  cxercife  them.  If  the  revo- 
lution was  not  a  revolution  fur  the  people,  it  was  no  revolution 
at  all,  but  a  confpiracy  of  a  few  ennobled  opprellbrs  againll  the 
liberties  and  happincfs  of  the  many ;  but  if  it  was  deiigned  to 
comprehend  the  people,  and  its  end  has  been  perverted  or  pur- 
pofely  laid  afule,  the  people  are  not  warranted  in  petitioning,  but 
are  juftilicd  in  Uemandiijg,  as  a  right,  agrggubly  to  the  tone  ot 

language 
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I.mauage  ufed  in  the  declaration  of   rights,   the   reflitution  of 
annual    Parliaments,    and   the    eltablifhmcnt  of    univerfal    fut- 
frage." 

Then,  Cientlemen,  he  proceeds,  in  an  extremely  long  fpeech, 
to  obferve  upon  the  effects   of   that  univerfal   emancipation  to 
which  he  looked,  faying—"  That  opprefied  nature  would,  at  a 
proper  feafon,  depart  from  paflive  principle  ;  and,  fhould  an  at- 
tempt be  made  to  wrell  what  rem:'.ins  of  liberty  from  us,  I  truft 
all  men  will  concur  to  vindicate  their  violated  rights,  for   if  the 
attempt  be  fuffered  once,  it  will  be  often  repeated."     He  con- 
cludes with  fayino- — "  When  fuch  a  revolution  of  fentiment 
fhall  have  difperfcd  the  mifls  of  prejudice  ;  ^^en,  by  the  incef- 
fant  thunderiiigs  from  the  prefs,   the  meanen:  cottages  of   our 
country  fhall  be  enlightened,  and  the  fun  -of  reafon,"  of  which 
we  have  heard  fo  much,  «  fhall  fhine  in  its  fullefl  meridian  over 
us,  then  the  commanding  voice  of  the  whole  people  fhall  re- 
commend the   558  Gentlemen   in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  to  go 
about  their  bufmefs."     Then  there  are  feveral  refolutions,  one 
of  which  is—''  Convinced  of  this  truth,  it  is   the  opinion  of 
this  meeting,  that  the  people  ought  to  demand  as  a  right,  and 
not  petition  as  a  favour,  for  univerfal  reprefentation ;  that  there- 
fore we  will  petition  the  Houfe  of  Commons  no  more  on  this 
fubjedl."     Now  this  has  been  attempted  to  be  explained,  by  re- 
prefenting  it  as  petitioning  no  more  as  individuals,  but  the  re- 
folution  is  clear  and  explicit,  and  it  fhews  they  could  not  mean 
that,  becaufe  they  fay,  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  principles 
which  they  before   laid  down,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting, 
that  the  people  ought  to  demand  as  a  right,  and  not  to  petition 
as  a  favour ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  will   petition  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  no  more  on  this  fubje6l. 

Now,    Gentlemen,    that  being  the  cafe,   the  petition  would 
jurt  as  much  apply  to  individuals  as  it  would  to  afTemblies  of 
great  numbers-— the  petition   would  juft  as  much  apply  to  a 
Convention  in  Edinburgh,  or  a  meeting  elfewhere,  as  to  this 
meeting.     Theji  there  was  a  large  difcourfe  and  a  petition  pre- 
pared, with  refpe(5t  to  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade;  and  then 
they  fpeak  of   the  rejection  of  their  petition  by  the  Houfe  of 
Commojis.      They  fay — "  Although  our  petition  was  difdain- 
fully  reje6fed,  becaufe  not-couched  in  language  fufhciently  polite 
and  refpecftful  for  the  558  Gentlemen  who  lit  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  yet  believe  us,  fellow-citizens,  we  are  Itill  of  opi- 
nion that  the  matter  it  contained  was  not  only  juil  and  proper, 
but  we  think  that  even  the  language,  which  gave  fo  much  of- 
fence to  the  Honourable  Gentlemen,  was  much  too  polite  and 
too  moderate  for  us ;  for  if  the  Houfe  of  Commons  were  the 
real  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  we  certainly  had  a  right  to 
dictate,  and  not  to  petition."     And  you  will   find,  throughout 
the  whole  pf  ;his  trani'action,  that  they  aliluned  that  they  had  a 
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right  to  diciate,  and  not  petition;    and,  therefore,  you  cannot 
form  the  flightell  conception  that  a  petition  to  the  Houfe   of 
Commons  was  ever  an  obje6l  within  their  view. 

Then  they  conclude—"  But  our  petition  being  fcouted,  we 
fhall  trouble  them  no  more  with  our  coaric  and  unmannerly  lan- 
guagCd     It  will  be  our  duty  to  proceed,  as  we  have  uniformly 
done  hitherto,    in  enlightening  the  public  mind;    and  when  a 
complete  revolution  of   fentiment  fhall   take  place    (which  we 
think  will  fhortly  be  the  cafe)  in  our  country,  we  {ball  open  our 
mouths  in  that  key  we  think  moft  agreeable  to  ourfelves,  and 
our  voice,  together  with  that  of  our  disfranchif:id  countrymen, 
will   refemble    perhaps    the   thunderings    from  Mount    Sinai." 
Clearly  alluding  to  the  idea  that  the  opinion  of  the  people  fup- 
ported  a  Convention,  affembled  and  ailing  as  a  Convention  of 
the  People :  fpeaking,  therefore,  under  that  charafter,  the  public 
will,  as  defcribed  in  Barrere's  fpeech,  vvould  be  irrefillible,  and 
that  Its  thunderings  would  be  in  that  key  which  the  people  who 
propofed  would  think  mofl  agreeable  to  themfelves,  and  refemble 
the  thunderings  of  Mount  Sinai.     In  this  addrefs,  then,  they 
ipeak  of  their  principles,  and  they  fay—"  That  thefe  eiTential 
principles  are  both  eafy  and  comprehenfive.     On  thefe^  we  build 
our  right  to  reprefentation,  and  renounce  the  idea  of  future  peti- 
tions, not  fimply  from  themfelves,  but  from  sLny  other  perfong 
aiTuming  their  title  as  their  right,  and  not  to  petition.     By  thefe 
maxims  we  find  that  every  Englifhman  is  free,  and  that  in  the 
election  of  a  fupreme  magiftrate,  or  in  the  delegation  of  legif- 
lative  powers,  he  concedes  his  anions  to  a  certain  fuperiutendant 
for  the  exprefs  purpofe-of  preventing  liberty  from  vaulting  over 
its  limits,  and  introducing  a  fyllem  of  univerfal  violence,  injury^ 
or  licentioufnefs,"     Applying  election  to  the  fupreme  magiftrate, 
as  well  as  to  every  other  part  of  the  government  of  the  country, 
and  therefore  perfedlly  inconfiftent  with  the  prefcnt  eftablifliment 
of  the  Britifh  government. 

Gentlemen,  there  are  many  other  paffages  in  this  paper,  which 
might  be  obferved  upon,  but  I  am  afraid  I  have  already  trefpafied 
too  much  upon  your  time.  ' 

Now,  Gentlemen,  there  is  one  fubjeeT-  on  which  I  have  hither- 
to faid  but  little — with  refpecl  to  the  iubjet!;!:  of  arming,  as  it 
pafFed  at  Sheffield4  What  does  it  ihew  ?  It  fhews  that  the  minds 
of  the  people  in  Sheffield  were  completely  imprelled,  (I  mean 
the  people  who  belonged  to  thefe  focieties,)  that  their  minds  were 
completely  impreiled  with  the  idea  that  fome  civil  commotion 
•was  apprehended,  and  that  in  eonfequence  of  that  civil  commo- 
tion it  was  proper  for  them  to  provide  themfelves  with  arms  for 
their  defence;  and  I  will  take  it,  that  thofe  wjtncfles  who  fpoke 
at  your  bar  fpoke  perfectly  ferious,  when  they  faid  they  meant 
them  tor  their  own  defence.  But,  Gentlemen,  the  purpofes  of 
Mr.  Yoikt'j  Davifon,  and  Gales,  who  are  the  wily  three  perfons 
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^at  appear  aaive  on  the  occafion,  were  completely  anfwered 
i  hey  Aj^ere  armed  for  their  own  defence,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pole.      1  hey  had  armed  them  with  a  weapon   eafily  u fed  and 
cheaply  obtamed.     They  knew  very  well,  as  it  came  out  upon 
the  exammation  of  one  of  the  witne/Tes  for   the  prifonej-,  that 
10  000  fuch  arms  might  be  fabricated  at  Sheffield  in  one  day - 
lo  that  the  a^ual  fabrication  of  arms  was  unnecefTary  to  be  im- 
mediately   thought   of;    nothing   more  was   wantina   than    to 
put  that  thuig  ma  train,  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  arms  when 
they  were  waiUed,  .s   they  could  be  got  with  fo  much  facility 
When  It  fhould  be  nect-fTary:  and  the  fl^me  thin^  may  be  obferved 
with  what  pafTed  in  London.     And  as  to  that'letter  from  Davi- 
?,^'/J'?.^^^^i^  "''?'"'  t^^t  letter  muft  have  been  communi- 
cated by  the  pnfoner,  mfome  way  or  other,  from  Sheffield,  or  it 
could  never  have  been  known  that  the  prifoner  was  the  perfon  to 
be  applied  to  for  a  direction.     It  is  perfectly  clear  that  it  muft 
Mve  been  communicated  in  fome  way,  though  we  cannot  trace 
the  manner  m  which  it  was  communicated  fbut  it  was  comn^u- 
cicated  to  Edwards,  or  elfe  he  would  not  have  known  where  "to 
have  goi  them. 

Gentlemen,  we  fliall  fee,  that  at  a  much  earlier  period,  ner- 
fons  concerned  in  this  tranfadion  looked  at  what  was  gcine  for- 
ward, and  faw  it  would  lead  to  extreme  anarchy;  and  I  aiiud^ 
more  particularly  to  the  letter  of  Skirving,  of  the  5th  of  fulv" 
to  the  prifoner  at  the  bar,  in  which  he  clearly  and  explicitly  ftates 
What  his  Ideas  on  the  fubjed:  were.  i^    .    ;     ^  c;> 

In  that  letter  of  the  5th  of  July,  1793,  Mr.  Skirving  had  it 
in  his  contemplation,  that,  by  poffibility,  in  a  very  fhSrt  time 
the  whole  country  might  be  in  anarchy  and  confufion.  H^  favs 
"  If  we  fought  only  the  extirpation  of  one  fet  of  interefted  men 
trom  the  management  of  national  affairs,  that  place  mi^^ht  b-* 
given  to  another  fct,  without  afFedting  the  vitals  of  the  A'ilem 
adverfe  to  reform.  Thefe  might  eafily  be  accomplifhed  ;  but  to  cut 
up  deep  and  wide-rooted  prejudices,  to  give  effeaual  energy  to 
the  didates  of  truth,  in  favour  of  public  virtue,  and  national 
proiperity,  m  oppofltion  to  felf  and  all  its  interefted  habits,  and 
to  withltand  and  overawe  the  final  efforts  of  the  powers  of  dark 
nefs,  IS  the  work  of  the  whole,  and  not  of  a  part;  and  to  which 
mankind  till  this  awful  period,  were  never  adequate;  becaufe 
never  till  now  difpoled  to  fraternize,  not  merely  or  only  I  truft* 
from  the  ienfe  of  the  common  danger  to  which  we  arc  expof^d* 
but  from  the  ennobling  principle  of  univerfal  benevolence." 

And  then  he  proceeds  on  the  confequences  of  this  plan  of 
organization,  which  he  faid  had  been  ellablifhed,  the  objed  of 
which  was  toeffeathat  reform  he  had  propofed;  and  he  adds, 
'  1  he  aflociations  with  you  are  no  more  I  fear— excufe  my  free- 
dom---than  an  anilocracy  for  the  good  of  the  people.  They 
are  indeed  moderate^  firm,  and  virtuous^  ajid  better  cannot  be ; 

but 
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butxve  are  the  people  themfelvcs,  and  we  are  the  firft  to  fhew 
that  the  people  can  both  judge  and  'refolve,  if  undirected  by 
faction,  with  both  wifdom  and  moderation. 

"  I  have  not  a  higher  wifli  in  the  prefent  exertions  for  reform, 
than  to  fee  the  people  univerfally  and  regularly  afibciated ;  becaufc, 
I  am  perfuaded  that  the  prefent  difafirrous  engagements  will  iJTue 
in  ruin,  and  the  people  then  mud  provide  for  themfelves ;  and  it 
would  be  unhappy  when  we  fhould  be  ready  to  act  with  unanimity 
to  be  occupied  about  organization;  without  which,  however, 
anarchy  mull  enfue."  What  can  this  advert  to  but  a  contem- 
plation in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Skirving,  as  early  as  the  25th  of  May, 
1793,  that  things  were  approaching  to  fuch  a  rtatc  in  this  country, 
that  there  would  be  a  diflolution  of  the  whole  of  the  exilting 
Siovernment ;  and  if  there  was  not  fome  other  government  pro- 
vided in  its  place,  that  anarchy  muft  enfue  ?  Says  he — "  Let  us 
therefore  take  the  hint  given  us  by  our  oppofers,  let  us  begin  in 
earned  to  make  up  our  minds  relative  to  the  extent  of  reform ; 
which  we  ought  to  feek,  be  prepared  to  juftify  it,  and  to  con- 
trovert obje6tions ;  let  us  model  the  whole  in  the  public  mind, 
let  us  provide  every  ftake  and  ftay  in  the  tabernacle  which  we 
would  ere6t,  fo  that  when  the  tabernacles  of  opprefllon  in  the 
palaces  of  ambition  are  broken  down,  under  the  madnefs  and 
folly  of  their  fupporters,  we  may  then  without  anarchy  and  all 
dangerous  delay,  erect  at  once  our  tabernacle  of  righteoufnefs, 
and  may  the  Lord  himfelf  be  in  it." 

Now  here  is  a  man,  contemplating  that  which  was  likely  to 
i>e  the  refult  of  the  meafures  in  which  he  himfelf  vi'as  engaged, 
faying,  that  they  led  to  anarchy  and  confufion,  and  exciting 
another  perfon,  the  prifoner  at  the  bar,  engaged  with  him  in  the 
fame  pu;-pofe,  to  provide  for  the  event  of  that  pofhble  anarchy 
and  coniufion,  by  providing  a  new  plan  for  that  government 
which  he  meant  to  eftablifh  initead  of  the  government  which  he 
meant  to  dertroy. 

He  then  proceeds  to  defcribe  what  was  the  unfortunate  ftateof 
the  Roman  government,  after  it  was  "  enfeebled  and  broken  by 
its  own  corruption,  it  left  the  nations  which  it  had  fubje6ted,  like 
fheep  without  a  fhepherd."  Merely  alluding  to  that  ftate  of 
anarchy  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  Europe  i  a  Hate  defcribed 
in  hiltory  in  a  manner  fo  ibrcibly  and  fo  ftrongly,  and  pi(fturing 
in  I'o  many  inllances  the  prefent  fituation  of  France,  that  really 
when  one  reads  that  hillory,  one  almoll  imagines  one  is  reading 
the  hiftory  of  the  prefent  Itate  of  France, 

The  letter  adds—"  We  may  fuppofe  an  event  which  we  de- 
precate, nay,  lliould  we  not  be  prepared  for  every  poliible  ilTue 
of  tlie  prefent  unprecedented  divifions  of  mankind  r  We  have  a 
right  to  be  apprehenlive  of  the  abilities  of  our  managers,  who 
are  fo  afraid  to  depart  from  precedent,  that  like  men  of  detail  they 
may  be  inadequate  to  the  taflc  of  prcfcrving  the  veflcl  from  ihip- 
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Wreck,  now  grappling  with  danger,  not  only  gre.it,  but  new 
and  uiicommo.']."  It  adds—"  If  the  prefcnt  Minirtry  fail,  who 
after  thcni  fhall  be  trufted  ?  It  requires  little  penetration  to  fee 
the  anarchy  and  difcord  which  will  follow.  It  will  be  fuch,  that 
nothing  fhort  of  a  general  union  among  the  people  themfelve* 
wjU  be  able  to  heal.  Haile,  therefore,  to  aflociate  ;  at  lead,  be 
ready  to  aflociate.  If,  then,  fuch  a  broken  Ihite  of  things  fhould 
take  place,  the  civil  broils  that  would  neceflarily  cnfue  would 
foon  fubfide  before  the  united  irrefilKble  voice  of  the  whole.  Do 
not,  I  entreat  you,  hefitate,  thinking  fuch  a  work  premature  as 
yet;  but  a  month,  and  then  it  may  be  too  late." 

The  impreflion  upon  this  man's  mind  was  unqueflionably 
exceeding  Ifrong,  ajid  an  impreilion  not  at  all  unwarranted  by  the 
event.  He  looked  to  the  general  diflblution  of  governmejit — 
he  looked  to  anarchy  and  difcord — he  looked  to  civil  broils,  as 
neceflarily  enfuing  ;  and  the  only  hope  was  in  the  united  irreflfli- 
ble  voice  of  the  whole,  adopting  fome  plan  to.be  already  formed, 
and  ready  to  be  offered  to  them  upon  the  infl:ant  of  con- 
fuflon. 

Gentlemen,  this  letter  clearly  fhews,  that  that  fort  of  civil 
difcord  had  been  long  in  the  contemplation  of  the  minds  of  thefe 
people,  and  whether  they  ever  took  the  means  to  provide  againit 
the  confequences  if  it  had  happened,  it  is  impoilible  for  us  to 
difcover.  All  we  can  obferve  is,  if  you  look  into  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Conftitution,  I  think  you  will  find  a  fort  of 
provihon,  not  adapted  merely  to  the  purpofes  of  a  private  fo- 
ciety,  but  eafily  converted  to  the  purpofes  of  a  nation,  under  the 
principles  which  fuch  a  fociety  have  of  the  proper  manner  of 
governing  a  country. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  make  a  trifling  remark  upon  what  pafl'ed  at 
Chalk  Farm,  principally  with  a  view  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  very  violent  refolutions  which  were  intended  to  have  been 
adopted  at  that  meeting  by  one  of  the  parties.  I  likewife  would 
call  to  your  attention,  that  the  fyflem  of  arming  appears  to  have 
been  in  fome  degree  adopted  throughout.  And  as  to  what  was 
faid  with  refpedl  to  the  knives  that  were  mentioned,  it  was  a 
very  trifling  circumft:ance  i  but  the  fa6l  is  not  contradicted. 
And  I  would  particularly  advert  to  you,  that  a  perfon  of  the 
name  of  Pearce  was  fpecifically  named  in  the  evidence  of  Groves, 
whofe  evidence  is  the  only  evidence  material  to  this  purpofe— 
the  name  of  Pearce  was  mentioned,  as  one  of  the  perfons  that 
was  prefent  at  the  tranfa^tion,  who  might  have  appeared  to  con- 
tradict that  afl'ertion,  but  who  has  not  appeared ;  and,  therefore, 
it  mult  be  taken  to  be  the  faift,  by  fllencc  upon  this  occafion.  I 
would  likewife  obferve,  that  Green,  the  man  who  in  fome  re- 
fpedts  contradicts  Groves,  is  a  man  that  was  called  upon  the  part 
of  the  Crown ;  and  I  think  you  will  believe,  that  thofe  who  had 
the  maaagejflciit  of  thia  buliiicfii  qh  the  part  of  the  Crown,  when 
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they  called  that  man,  had  no  conception  of  concealing  from  you 
any  circumftance  that  could  be  brought  forward  for  your  exami- 
nation. 

_  Gentlemen,  if  you  pleafe,  I  have  no  objection  to  your  put- 
ting out  of  your  confideration  ail  the  evidence  that  Groves  has 
given  you:  put  out  of  your  confideration  thofe  knives,  and  a 
thoufand  other  trifling  circumftances,  entirely ;  ftill  you  will  not 
Snd  one  word  of  that  parole  evidence  contradided,  except  fo  far 
as  it  has  been  contradi61:ed  by  one  of  the  witnefTes  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown,  contradi6^ing  another  witnefs  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  ;  though,  at  the  fame  time,  hundreds  and  hundreds  might 
have  contradicted  that  parole  evidence,  if  it  had  been  thought 
proper  for  the  prifoner  to  brhig  thofe  witnefles  to  the  bar. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  liicewife  remember  the  paper  of  the  ins 
and  outs^  which  was  certainly  an  incitement  to  arm,  exactly  upon 
the  fime  principle  as  acted  upon  at  Sheffield— an  incitement  to 
the  people  to  provide  arms  for  their  own  defence,  galling  for  the 
ufe  of  thofe  arms,  and  telling  the  application  for  which  they 
meant  to  make  ufe  of  them,  at  the  moment  when  it  fliould  be 
conceived  the  crifis,  of  which  they  have  heard  fo  much,  fhould 
arrive. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  already  addreffcd  you  beyond  my  flrength. 
I  find  rtyftlf  unable  to  fay  any  thing  more,  though  I  am 
welJ  perfuadcd,  indeed  I  well  recolle^^,  that  there  are  many 
things  I  meant  to  have  ftated  which  I  have  not  ftated.  All  I 
can  fay  to  you  i?,  that,  to  the  utmolt  of  my  power,  I  have  done 
my  duty.  I  truft  you  will  do  yours.  It  is  certainly  a  very  ar- 
duous tafk  to  prefs  againfl:  any  man  a  cafe,  the  event  of  which 
may  be  the  termination  of  his  life.  You,  Gentlemen,  are  to 
give  your  verdict  according  to  the  truth  of  the  evidence  laid 
before  you  :  if  that  fhould  enable-  you  to  give  a  v-erdid  of  acquit- 
tal, I  have  no  doubt  you  will  give  it  with  joy  ;  if  it  fhould  compel 
you  to  give  a  contrary  rerdidl,  bitter  though  the  cup  may  be, 
you  may  not  pafs  it  from  you.  You  muft  forego  your  own 
feelings — you  have  a  folemn  duty  to  perform — you  muft  per- 
form it.  I  have  had  a  duty,  which  I  have  had  a  difficulty  to 
perform,  to  my  own  feelings  on  the  fubiei^— i  have  endeavoured 
to  do  it  fLiithfully.  Flaviiig  done  fo,  I  will  trouble  you  no 
longer. 

Lord  Prefident  We  are  now  at  the  feventh  day  of  this  trial, 
and  it  comes  to  me  now  to  fum  up  this  great  and  momentous 
caufe  Is  it  expeded  or  wifhed,  on  the  part  of  the  prifoner  par- 
ticularly, and  alfo  on  the  part  of  the  profecutor,  that  the  whole 
of  this  written  evidence  fhould  be  repeated  to  the  Jury?  Or 
would  it  be  fatisfadory  to  every  body,  that  the  parole  evidence 
only  fhould  be  fummed  up  to  the  Jury,  that  they  fliould  be  left 
to  their  ov^'u  recollection  of  the  written  gvidenccj  together  with 
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the  produi9-icwi  of  fuch  part  of  the  written  evidence  as  in  the 
courfc  of  the  fuminiiig  up  may  appear  to  me  to  he  necefTary  to 
Jiave  recoil rfe  to  ?  If  it  is  at  all  the  wifh  of  the  prifoikrjn  par- 
ticular, or  the  Counfel  for  the  prifoner,  or  infifled  upon  on  the 
part  of  the  profccution,  I  fliall  not  at  all  regix-i  the  expence  of 
my  time  or  bodily  fatigue,  as  far  as  it  may  be  neceflary  for  mc 
perfoqally  to  go  through  it.  I  would  willingly  fpare  the  Jury, 
if  I  could,  becaufe  their  labour  has  been  infinite  ;  and  if  I  were 
to  go  through  the  whole  of  the  written  evidence,  I  am  very  ap- 
prehenfive  That  I  fhall  only  load  them  with  an  imperfecfl:  recollec- 
tion of  a  mafs  of  evidence,  which,  if  itwasftated  again  to  them, 
they  would  be  lefs  prepared  to  receive  the  obfervations  I  have  to 
jaiake  to  them. 

Mr.  Ersklne.  I  will  jufl:  ftate  one  word  to  your  Lordfhip. 

Mr.  Attornty  General.  On  the  part  of  the  public  I  cannot  bet- 
ter confult  their  intereft,  than  to  leave  it  to  the  difcretion  of  the 
Court. 

Mr  Erskine.  My  Lord,  I  think  It  proper  to  fpeak  to  my 
client.   (Mr.  Erskine  confultcd  his  client.) 

Mr.  Erskine.  My  Lord,  Mr.  Hardy  defires  to  exprefs  his  con- 
fidence in  the  juflice  of  the  Court:  he  will  fubmit  to  the  courfe 
your  Lordfhip  has  juft  now  ftated. 

Lord  Prefulent.  Then  I  fliall  take  that  courfe,  defiring  it  to  be 
underftood,  that  if  there  is  any  paper  I  fhould  not  ftate,  that  the 
Counfel  on  either  fide,  particularly  the  Counfel  for  the  prifoner, 
{hall  think  material,  they  will  put  me  \\\  mind,  and  I  will  cer- 
tainly read  it. 
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SUMMING-UP  OF  THE  EVIDENCE, 

BY 

LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE   EYRE, 

LORD    PRESIDENT. 

Gentlemen  of  the  yury, 

THE  prifoner,  Thomas  Hardy,  ftands  irylic^ed  for  the  crime 
of  high  treafon,  in  compafling  and  imagining  the  death  of  the 
King ;  and  the  indi6lment  ftates  nine  counts  or  overt  ads  of  this 
fpecies  of  treafon.  Two  of  thofe  overt  adts  are— the  firft,  con- 
fpiring  to  levy  v^^ar  againft  the  King  in  his  reahn ;  the  fecond, 
for  colledling  arms  for  the  purpofe  of  making  that  vi^ar.  Three 
other  overt  a6h  are — firft,  for  confpiring  to  fubvert  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  and  to  depofe  the  King ;  the  fecond,  for 
confulting  and  fending  letters  and  papers  to  excite  the  King's 
fubje(5ls  to  fubvert  the  government,  and  depofe  the  King;  and 
the  third,  for  colleiling  arms  for  the  fame  purpofe.  There  are 
four  other  overt  ails,  which  refpeft  the  aflembling  of  a  Conven- 
tion of  the  People,  for  the  purpofe  of  fubverting  the  govern^nent 
of  the  country  and  depofing  the  King.  The  firft  of  thefe 
charges  a  meeting  for  confulting,  confpiring,  and  agreeing  to 
procure  a  Convention  of  the  King's  fubjedls,  to  be  affembled 
within  the  kingdom,  with  intent,  and  in  order  that  the  perfons  i'o 
to  be  affembled  might,  in  defiance  of  the  authority  and  againxl  the 
will  of  Parliament,  fubvert,  alter,  and  caufe  to  be  altered,  the 
legiflature,  rule,  and  government  now  duly  and  happily  efta- 
blifhed  in  this  kingdom,  and  to  depofe,  and  caufe  to  be  depofed, 
our  faid  Lord  the  King  from  the  royal  ftate,  title,  power,  and 
government  thereof;  the  fecond  is,  for  compofmg,  writing,  and 
publilhing,  the  more  readily  and  effeilually  to  aflemble  fuch  Con- 
vention, and  thereby  to  accomplifh  the  aforefaid  traitorous  pur- 
pofes,  divers  books,  pamphlets,  letters,  declaration^,  inftruc- 
tions,  refolutions,  orders,  addreffes,  and  writings,  purporting  and 
containing  therein  incitements,  encouragements,  and  exhorta- 
tions, to  induce  and  perfuade  the  King's  fubje6ls  to  choofe,  de- 
pute, and  fend  delegates  to  compofe  that  Convention ;  the  third, 
is  the  confpiring,  confulting,  and  deliberating  how,  when,  and 
ivhere  this  Convention  fhould  be  affembled  and  held,  and  by 
what  means  thefe  perfons  might  be  moved  fo  to  fend  delegates ; 
$he  foi^rtli  is,  that  fo  confenting  and  agreeing,  the  more  readily 
or-         .  .  to 
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t(>  procure  this  Convention  to  be  aflembled,  certain  perfons  of 
the  name  of  Jeremiah  Joyce,  John  Auguftus  Bonney,  John 
Home  Tooke,  Thomas  Wardle,  Matthev/  Moore,  John  Thel- 
wal],  John  Baxter,  Richard  Hodfon,  John  Lovett,  William 
Sharpe,  and  John  Pearfon,  did  meet,  confer,  and  co-operate 
among  themfelves  for  and  towards  the  calling  and  aflcmbling  fuch 
Convention. 

For  the  prefent,  Gentlemen,  you  will  attend  to  the  evidence, 
with  a  view  only  to  the  eftablifliment  of  fome  or  one  of  thefe 
ads  which  arc  fo  charged  as  overt  afts.  The  general  effect  of 
the  evidence  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  ftate  to  you,  and  the  obfer- 
vations  upon  that,  when  I  come  to  take  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
dence together. 

The  firft  witnefs  that  Is  called,  after  the  written  evidence  was 
in  a  great  meafure  gone  through,  was  William  Carnage,  who 
faid  he  was  a  member  of  the  fociety  at  Sheffield,  and  became  fo  the 
latter  end  of  November,  1,79  r.  He  a6ted  as  fecretary  the  latter  end 
of  April  or  -Vlay  lafl: ;  he  ufed  to  fign  the  letters  that  were  often 
written  by  others ;  that  Edward  Martin,  John  Alcock,  George 
Widdifon,  and  Matthew  Dodwell,  were  perfons  concerned  in 
writing  thefe  letters  j  that  the  profeiTed  obje61:  they  had  in  view 
was  a  parliamentary  reform;  that  they  chofe  Matthew  Campbell 
Brown  as  delegate  to  the  Scotch  Convention,  and  that  he  was 
fent  to  Mr.  Brown  by  the  fociety  to  carry  him  cafh,  the  fociety 
paying  him  his  expences ;  he  received  from  Mr.  Gales,  the 
printer  at  Sheffield,  who  was  alfo  a  member  of  the  fociety,  the 
money;  that  that  Mr.  Gales  is  now  in  Sheffield;  that  Mr.  Henry 
Yorke  was  a  member  ;  that  he  knew  him  by  no  other  name  than 
Henry  ;  he  ufed  to  exhort  them  ;  he  never  mentioned  the  fubjet^ 
of  arms  in  public,  that  he  knows  of.  He  fays,  that  there  was  ori- 
ginally and  at  firft  a  parliamentary  reform^  propofed  to  be  brought 
about  by  petitioning  Parliament,  and  that  there  was  no  fpecific 
plan  deligned.  He  fays,  that  the  fociety  were  threatened  to  be 
difperfed,  and  the  people  thought  that  they  fhould  have  arms  for 
their  own  defence,  and  that  Mr.  York^  approved  of  it,  in  order 
to  protedf  their  meetings,  and  this,  he  fays,  was  the  general  idea 
of  the  place.  He  was  {hewn  a,  blade  of  a  pike,  he  fays  it  was 
fhewa  to  Yorke  by  himfelf  and  Hill.  He  fays,  as  well  as  he 
recollects,  it  was  Hill  made  that  blade  of  a  pike.  He  fays,  he  is 
a  (hoemaker's  knife  forger ;  he  heard  nothing  of  mufquets,  and 
he  heard  notbJng  of  arms  in  any  other  country;  he  faid,  he  did 
not  know  of  any  quantity  made,  excepting  three  dozen  which 
were  made  by  Hill.  He  faid,  he  faw  a  pike  handle  at  Widdi- 
fon's;  that  it  was  eight  or  nine  o'clock  when  he  fliewed  to  Mr. 
Yorke  this  pike,  and  no  perfon  was  prefent.  He  fays,  he  was 
upon  the  Caftle  Hill  with  Mr.  Yorke,  and  at  that  time  there  was 
no  recommendation  of  arms.  He  knew  Davifon,  who  was  fer- 
vaut  to  Mr,  Gale5,  and  that  he  alfo  knew  Robert  Moody ;  thaC 
3T  2  Mr. 
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Mr.  Yorke  advlfed  not  to  petition  Parliament.  He  fays,  that 
he  heard  of  an  addrefs  to  the  people,  and  that  Mr.  Yorke  was 
drawn  home  in  n  carriage  without  horfcs.  He  faid,  he  heard 
Mr.  Yorke  difapprove  of  the  Scotch  Convention,  for  that  he 
thought  the  people  very  much  unprepared.  He  proved  a  letter 
produced  to  be  under  Davifon's  hand,  and  addreffed  to  Mr. 
Hardy,  and  to  have  feen  it  in  Mr.  Davifon's  pofTefllon  at  Shef- 
field. Davifon,  he  fays,  came  originally  from  Leeds,  and  he 
a(5ted  as  fecretary  at  Leeds  ;  he  fays,  he  mentioned  that  a  letter 
from  Hardy  fhould  be  directed  to  Moody,  and  that  the  name  of 
the  proper  fecretary,  who  was  Broomhead,  was  ftruck  out,  be- 
caufe  they  thought  fome  letters  to  the  fecretary  had  been  inter- 
cepted. He  fays,  that  Moody  put  handles  into  three  dozen 
of  pikes— he  fays,  that  the  handles  of  the  pikes  were  fomewhere 
about  feven  feet  long,  and  made  of  fir— that  they  were  of  the 
fame  (hape  as  a  bayonet,  fluted  and  pointed — there  were  none- 
fhafted,  that  he  knew  of,  of  any  other  fhapcj  one  had  been  made 
before,  but  not  of  that  fhape— as  far  as  he  recollects  that  was  the 
one  that  was  fhewn  to  Mr.  Yorke.  That  Mr.  Davifon  is  now 
gone  ofF,  and  Mr.  Gales  went  about  the  fame  time.  He  is  afkcd 
about  a  night-cat— he  liiys,  he  knew  what  it  was,  it  ftands  with 
four  points — that  the  ufe  of  it  was  for  atting  againft  cavalry, 
by  being  thrown  into  the  ftreet.  This  was  his  original  evi- 
dence. 

Upon  his  crofs-examination  he  faid,  that  parliamentary  rcfornj 
was  his  obje£t— a  more  equal  reprcfentation  in  the  Houfe  ot 
Commons.  He  fays,  there  was  no  idea  of  any  thing  meditated 
ao-ainft  the  King's  majefty,  or  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  that 
there  was  never  an  individual  amongft  the  whole  fuciety  had  any 
fuch  thought — that  there  was  no  idea  of  carrying  that  reform  by 
force  and  violence;  he  would  not  have  continued  a  member  in 
the  fociety  if  there  had  been  any  fuch  idea;  that  he  never 
fufpeded  the  intention  of  the  fociety,  or  any  individual,  to  be 
of  that  kind  ;  if  he  had  thought  they  had  had  any  fuch  intentioii 
againft  the  fafety  and  honour  of  the  Sovereign,  he  would  not 
have  continued  with  them.  He  fays,  he  generally  read  the  pa- 
pers before  he  figned  them.  He  was  a  member  till  he  was 
taken  up;  he  faw  no  I'eafon  to  believe  they  had  began  to  intend 
milchief  of  this  fort;  that  he  believes  they  began  to  be  threatened 
with  interruptions  in  March,  1794 ;  that  he  never  heard  that  the 
Convention  was  to  put  down  the  King,  or  to  take  upon  them- 
felvcs  the  functions  of  governnient ;  that  the  Sheffield  Society 
confidered  the  beft  means  to  efteit  a  change  in  the  reprcfentation 
of  the  people  in  the  Hou(e  of  Commons  was  for  the  Scotch  Con- 
vention to  petitioji.  He  fays,  he  thought  that  the  Houfe  ot  Com- 
mons would  attend  to'  the  application  of  numbers  ;  that  he  wa'v 
a  friend  to  the  Britifh  conftitution ;  that  he  had  no  with  againll 
die  King>  aad  had  no  wifh  to  introduce  into  Lngland  the  de- 
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fblations  and  afinrchies  that  are  in  France ;  that  he  fliould  have 
thought  himfelf  the  nioft  abandoned  of  mankind,  if  he  had 
continued  a  member  of  a  fociety  having  fuch  fentiments  ;  that 
he  never  had  any  reafon  to  believe  there  was  an  intent  to  deftroy 
the  conftitution,  that  he  was  afraid  the  oppofite  party  would 
make  an  attack,  and  thout^ht  they  were  dohvr  what  was  legal. 
They  had  no  intention  of  ufing  arms  againll  the  King,  but  they 
thought  they  had  a  riglit  to  have  arms  by  the  Bill  of  Rights- 
Mr.  Yorke  informed  them  it  vv:is  {o.  That  he  could  not  take  up- 
on himfelf  to  fay  what  the  Convention  were  to  do  ;  that  it  was  the 
cjieapnefs  of  the  article  that  recommended  the  pikes;  that  he  did 
not  know  that  any  night-cats  he  had  feen  were  made  frem  the  mo- 
del he  had  feen  ;  that  a  man  fliid  he  had  feeiifomething  of  that  kind 
at  Newcaftle  ;  that  he  did  not  mention  when  he  faw  it,  but,  as 
well  as  he  recollects,  it  was  about  the  time  of  the  American  war. 

The  letter  alluded  to  in  this  man's  evidence  is  in  thefe  words: 
it  is  addrefled  to  Citizen  Hardy,  No.  9,  Piccadilly,  London, 
figned  Rich.  Davifon,  dated  April  24,  1794.  (See  page  332, 
Vol.1,  of  this  work.)  He  fays,  Mj-.  Davifon  tliought  they 
might  have  the  fame  view  for  the  people  in  London  as  in  Shef- 
field. He  fays,  the  pikes  would  have  coit  about  2od.  He  is 
afked  if  he  knew  fuch  a  place  as  the  Parrot,  Green  Arbour 
Court ;  he  fays,  he  does  not  know  any  thing  of  that. 

The  next  witnefs  is  William  Broomhead,  who  is  a  cutler  of 
Sheffield,  and  a  member  of  the  Conftitutional  Society  there  at 
its  hrll:  inftitution  in  1791.  He  faid,  he  did  not  know  that  he 
was  one  of  the  twelve  who  were  alFociated  with  the  London 
Conftitutional  Society;  he  fays,  he  has  fome  idea  of  letters  having 
been  written,  that  they  might  a6l  in  conjunction,  but  never 
heard  of  the  aflbciation;  that  he  was  fecretary  of  this  fociety  for 
five  months,  the  laft  five  months  before  he  was  apprehended  i 
that  the  object  was  a  parliamentary  reform,  by  meetmg  and  en- 
deavouring to  enlighten  each  other,  and  fpread  the  knowledge  of 
grievances,  that  they  might  apply  in  the  moft  unexceptionable 
mode.  He  fays,  that  the  exception  of  applying  to  Parliament 
was  never  mentioned  to  his  knowledge;  univerfal  fufFrage  he 
did  not  hear  of  till  the  Edinburgh  Convention.  He  fays  Mr. 
Yorke  fometimes  goes  by  another  name,  that  of  Hen.  *  Redhead  ; 
he  fays,  that  Yorke  had  been  at  Sheffield  about  eight  weeks;  the 
witnefs  knew  Mr.  Gales,  and  he  fays,  that  Mr.  Yorke  ufed  to 
attend  the  weekly  meetings  during  his  laft  vifit  at  Sheffield,  but 
he  was  not  a  fettled  inhabitant  of  the  place ;  that  he  was  con- 
fidered  as  a  man  of  confiderable  abilities,  an  orator,  and  treated 
with  refpedl;  he  wrote  fcveral  pamphlets  at  Sheffield,  and  ufed 
to  bring  parts  of  them  to  be  read  to  the  fociety  before  they  were 
publiflied  i  that  they  held  their  focieties  in  a  large  room,  where 
there  was  an  elevation  for  the  fpeaker — fome  called  it  a  pulpit, 
and  ibme  a  tribuue  i    he  remembers  the  meeting  at  the  Caftle 
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Hill — that  Mr.  Yorke  there  expatiated  Iarg£l3r  upon  the  corrup- 
tions that  had  crept  into  the  conftitution,  or  rather  the  evils  that 
were  complained  of;  that  his  manner  of  fpeaking  may  fometimes 
lead  him  to  go  further  in  fpeaking  than  he  ought;  that  he  was 
peculiarly  energetic,  fiery,  arid  at  the  fame  time  very  warm,  but 
that  he  faid  nothing  contrary  to  the  law  and  conftitution.  He 
fays,  it  was  fettled  at  a  previous  meeting,  that  he,  the  witnefs, 
fliould  make  a  motion  for  a  petition  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  over-ruled,  for  the  purpofe  of  bringing 
in  another  motion  in  its  place ;  he  fays,  he  made  that  motion 
for  the  purpofe  of  introducing  another — that  jt  was  objeiled  to; 
there  were  four  of  the  Committee  upon  the  elevation,  Yorke, 
himfelf,  Gales,  and  Carnage — there  were  thoufands  afTembled— 
that  he  does  not  know  which  of  the  other  three  made  the  objec- 
tion— that  he  knew  the  othei-  motion  was  to  petition  his  Ma- 
jsfty — that  he  thought  it  was  drawn  up  before  they  alfem.bled — 
that  Yorke  addrelled  the  people — that  it  was  left  at  his  houfe 
to  be  firrned  by  the  people — that  the  petition  was  fent  to  London 
to  Earl  Stanhope,  and  he  did  not  thiiik  proper  to  prefent  it  in 
that  form.  He  fays,  they  afterwards  agreed  that  Yor ke's  fpcech 
flwuld  be  printed  and  publilhed  at  Sheffield :  it  was  afterwards 
printed  and  publiflied,  and  one  of  the  copies  ^  was  Ihewn  to  him, 
and  he  believes  that  which  is  now  produced  to  be  one.  He 
fays,  there  were  fome  to  be  had  at  Gales's  fhop ;  he  fays,  that, 
at  then-  private  meetings,  thefe  copies  were  to  be  dire6i:ed  to  be 
fent  to  fevefal  perfons,  feveral  packets— that  Xo  the  amount  of 
twenty- four  or  more  were  wrapped  up  feparately,  and  put  in  a 
box,  and  fent  to  the  prifoner  Hardy.  He  faid,  he  was  applied 
to  to  be  fecretary  by  one  John  Alcock— ;~he  had  nothing  elfe  to 
do— the  war  had  fpoiled  his  bufmcfs,  and  therefore  it  was  that 
he  accepted  it — that  he  had  heard  there  was  a  propofal  for  pro- 
curing arms  in  Sheffield,  but  that  he  purpofely  avoided  meddling 
in  thought  or  a6l  with  any  thing  of  that  fort.  He  fays,  he  heard 
of  arms  in  the  fociety;  that  a  few  days  before  it  h.ad  been  fpoken 
of  as  the  right  of  the  fubje6r  to  have  arms,  he  fays,  that  a  fpu- 
rious  hand-bill  had  been  publillied  in  the  dark;  he  fays,  that  ihe 
having  of  arms  was  fpoke  of  as  a  right — he  thinks  it  was  after 
the  Caftle  •'eeting,  and  he  fays,  that  it  was  at  a  public  meeting 
of  the  fociety  in  a  large  room.  He  fays,  he  never  faw  a  pike 
till  he  was  brought  to  Ivondon — he  faw  the  model  ot  the  cat, 
which  was  only  like  a  plaything  for  a  child— -that  it  had. four 
points— that  when  thrown  on  the  ground  there  was  always  a 
p(.'-it  upwards— that  he  faw  it  in  the  houfe  of  Benjamin  Dan, 
and  it  was  one  Charles  Rhodes  that  produced  it— that  the  con- 
verfation  about  it  was  not  a  ferious  one,  but  it  was  confidered 
as  the  a(5t  of  a  boy  or  child,  and  it  was  talked  of  in  a  carelefs, 
idle  way.  He  fays,  he  remembers  Mr.  Yorke  faying,  we  were 
ill  a  low,  defpicable  fituatiun — that  rather  than  fubmit  to  that 
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degraded  (late,  he  would  go  up  to  London  with  the  people  there 
prelent.  He  Hxys,  he  thinks  that  was  before  he  heard  any  thing 
upon  the  fubject  of  arming;  he  fays,  his  reafon  for  remembering 
this  palTage  was,  the  pain  he  felt  at  hearing  any  thing  of  that 
fort  faid;  Tor  he  fays,  for  himfclf,  he  fears  God,  and  honours  the 
King.  He  fays,  that  on  the  fait  day  the  people  afTembled  at  the 
top  of  the  «-own,  a  looo  of  them,  or  2000,  and  they  ac^ed  as 
defcribcd  in  the  paper.  This  paper  was  found  upon  i\Ir.  Hardy, 
and  entitled  the  Fait  Day,  as  obfcrved  at  Sheffield,  and  a  ferious 
Ie6ture,  which  was  held  there.  He  fays,  there  was  a  ferious  lec- 
ture, and  after  the  lc6lure  there  was  a  hymn  fung — "  A  ferious 
LecSlure  delivered  at  Sheffield,  February  28,  1794,  being  the 
day  appointed  for  a  General  Faft ;  to  which  are  added,  a  Hymn 
and  Refolutions."  The  ferious  IciSture  turns  on  the  ftory  of 
Ahab  and  the  Priefts  of  Baal.  The  hymn  does  not  feem  to  have 
any  thing  very  neceffary  to  be  ftated— two  of  the  ftanzas  in 
it  are — 

"  O  Thou,  whofe  awful  word  combin'd 

"  The  raging  waves,  the  raving  wind, 

"  Mad  tyrants  tame,  break  down  the  high, 

"  Whofe  haughty  foreheads  beat  the  (ky. 

"  Burft  every  dungeon,  every  chain, 

"  Give  injur'd  flaves  their  rights  again, 

"  Let  truth  prevail,  let  difcord  ceafe — 

"  Speak,  and  the  world  (hall  fmile  in  peace." 

The  refolutions  are  eleven.  See  Vol.  L  p.  395,  of  this  work. 

In  the  next  page,  the  London  Corrcfponding  Societ)^,  united 

for  a  reform  in  Parliament "  Committee  Room,  March  20th, 

1794.     Refolved,  That  this  fociety  approve  the  ferious  le6ti.re, 

^^■'  ... 

The  next  paragraph  contains  a  fnnllar  refolutlon  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Conftitutional  Information. 

So  that  you  obferve  this  publication,  with  refolutions  entered 
into  upon  the  Faft  Day  at  Sheffield,  received  the  approbation  of 
both  the  Conftitutional  and  London  Corrcfponding  Societies. 
Mr.  Broomhead  goes  on  to  fay,  that  the  fociety  confifted  of 
about  600,  and  that  they  never  amounted  to  many  more,  cer- 
tainly not  to  2000.  They  had  been  reprefented  to  be  of  that 
number,  and  t!ie  queftion  was  afked  for  what  purpofe  they  were 
diftrlbuted  into  diftrids — he  faid,  they  were  not  regularly  <;lif- 
tributed  into  diftricfts,  as  propofed;  that  there  were  diftrift  books 
given  by  Gales  ;  that  their  chief  bufmefs  was  principally  to  col- 
ie6t  a  penny  a  piece  to  make  a  fund ;  that  the  leiflure  was  read 
by  one  Montgomery.,  a  gentleman  from  Halifax  ;  and  that  the 
pamphlets  were  fold,  but  had  not  a  very  extenfive  fale.  The 
witnefs  himfelf  compofed  the  prayer  ufed  on  the  occafion :  he 
iaysj  tlie  copy  wa§  given  to  the  printer,  and  it  was  fettled  by 
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(ome  of  the  private  members,  that  it  fhould  be  Co  printed.     He 
next  fpoke  of  the  proceedings  at  Sheffield,  in  the  open  air,  upon 
the  yth  of  April,   1794,  which  are  alfo  in  print,  and  found  upon 
the  prifoner  Hardy,  which  I  think  fhould  be  read  to  you. 
{keadhy  the  Clerk  of  the  Court.) 
See  Vol.  I.  p.  364,  and  following,  of  this  work. 
Gentlemen,  before  the  refolutions  are  read,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  obferve,  that  out  of  this  paper,  as  to  the  general  libellous 
turn  of  it,  nothing  very  material  to  the  prefent  queftion  arifes  ; 
but  that  there  is  one  palTage  in  the  petition,  which  may  be  fit 
for  your  confideration — that  is,  where  he  talks  of  an  impending 
ftorm.     Take  that,  with  the  date  of  the  7th  of  April,   1794;  it 

may  be  hereafter  a  matter  for  your  confideration (The  Clerk 

of  the  Court  covt-nucs  to  read  the  above  rfohttions  and  addrefs 
to  the  Britijb  nut/on.) 

Gentlemen,  I  thought  it  necefiary  that  the  whole  of  this 
paper  fhoiild  be  read  to  vou,  becaufe  it  is  a  paper  which  is  very 
much  relied  on  in  the  cafe,  on  which  different  conftruftions  have 
been  put  upon  it  by  the  Counfel  in  fupport  of  the  profecution, 
and  the  Counfel  on  the  part  of  the  prifoner.  The  importance 
of  it  is  not  derived  fo  much  from  its  general  extravagance,  as  it 
is  from  the  particular  circumftance  that  it  purports  to  refolve  ; 
that  the  body  that  v/erc  then  ailembled  at  Sheffield  would  peti- 
tion Parliament  no  more,  and  would  try  fome  other  courfe. 
What  was  meant  by  petitioning  Parliamejit  no  more,  and  what 
was  meant  by  trying  fome  other  courfe,  will  be  a  fubject  for 
your  deliberation,  when  you  take  this  paper  into  the  chain  of 
evidence,  with  all  the  circumftances  accompanying  it,  preceding 
itj  and  following  it;  keeping  in  your  minds,  that  this  was  a 
paper  publiihcd  among  a  numerous  body  of  people  aflembled  at 
Sheffield,  jull  about  the  time  that  a  propofition  for  a  Convention 
of  the  people  was  under  confideration  in  the  Committee  of  Cor- 
refpondence  and  Co-operation  of  the  two  focieties,  .the  Confti- 
tution.il  Society  and  the  Correfponding  Society  in  London;  and 
that  this  paper  was  found  in  the  pofTeffion  of  Hardy,  the  prifoner 
at  the  bar,  fecrctary  to  one  of  thefe  focieties.  I  make  no  other 
obfervation  at  prefent  on  the  paper,  except  recommending  it  t3 
you  to  keep  the  general  import  of  it  in  your  minds,  that  you 
may  undcrffand  the  application  of  it,  v/hen  it  comes  to  be  made 
hereafter  on  both  fides. 

Gentlemen,  the  examination  of  Broomhead  was  interrupted 
by  the  reading  of  this  paper :  he  was  now  crofs-examined,  and 
he  faid,  there  was  a  hand-bill  to  call  upon  the  people  to  arm 
againlt  foreign  and  domejtic  enemies;  that  the  adverfe  party  to 
him  and  his  friends  at  Sheffield  had  given  out  that  they  fhould 
be  able  to  do  nothing  with  their  party,  until  they  could  caufe  a 
riot.     He  fuid,  he  uiidgrllogd  that  from  this  it  was  th*t  arms 
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came  to  be  talked  of;  that  it  was  to  oppofe  illegal  force,  fuch 
illegal  force  as  had  been  pra£liftd  at  Mnnchefter  and  Birming- 
ham, that  was  a^air.fl:  the  law  of  the  land.  He  fays,  that  Gales 
had  this  hand-bill  in  his  hand  at  the  time  they  were  talking  of 
arms  :  he  was  afked,  if  they  had  any  intention  to  attack  the  go- 
vernment—he faid,  it  was  as  much  his  intention  to  do  that  as  to 
fly  to  the  moon.  He  fays,  his  objecl:  was  to  fiiew  the  ground  of 
their  fufferings,  when  a  perfon  worked  twelve  hours  a  day,  and 
could  not  get  a  living.  He  fays,  they  correfponded  with  the 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  as  well  as  the  Conftitu- 
tional  Society ;  he  fays,  he  would  not  have  joined  them  if  he 
thought  they  intended  to  attack  the  King  or  the  Lords  ;  he  does 
not  think;  there  was  fuch  a  wicked  man  amongft  them  :  he  faySj, 
the  idea  was,  that  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  miglit,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  nation,  make  a  reform;  that  the  obje6t 
was,  to  attain  this  peaceably;  that  there  was  no  intention,  to  his 
knowledge,  to  ufe  any  force.  Then  he  added,  what  perfons 
might  do,  if  a  Convention  was  called,  and  v/icked  people  got 
in  among  them,  he  could  not  anfwer  for ;  but  he  fays,  that  he 
would  not  have  fent  a  man  there,  if  he  had  not  fuppofed  they 
would  have  ailed  peaceably.  He  was  aflced  as  to  one  Afhtoa 
(who  had  been  a  fecretary)  writing  a  letter  to  the  Society  for 
Conftitutional  Information,  difclaiming  all  connexion  with  the 
Friends  of  the  People,  as  not  fit  for  their  purpofe.  He  fays, 
that  they  might  have  fent  to  the  Conftitutional  Society  to  fay 
that  they  would  not  have  any  thing  more  to  do  with  the  Friends 
of  the  People,  and  that  it  might  be  difcuffed,  in  fome  of  their 
meetings  of  the  fociety,  the  propriety  of  having  nothing  further 
to  do  with  them,  becaufe  they  were  not  fit  for  their  purpofe. 

You  find  there  was  a  letter  written  by  this  fociety,  after  they 
had  correfponded  with  the  Friends  of  the  People,  to  the  Society 
for  Conftitutional  Infarmatioa,  in  which  they  fay  that  they  will 
not  have  any  thing  more  to  do  with  the  Society  of  the  Frien4s 
of  the  People,  not  thinking  them  fit  for  their  purpofe.  He  fays, 
he  does  not  know  any  refolutions  being  come  to,  to  write  that 
letter*;  he  fays,  it  muft  have  been  determined  after  he  was  gone  5 
he  fays,  a  great  number  of  people  did  not  believe  that  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Friends  of  the  People  were  honeft — that  they  had 
promifed  to  ufe  all  conftitutional  means,  and  that  they  were  not 
iatisfied  with  it.  He  fay?,  this  might  be  about  the  25th  of  Ma^', 
when  a  hand-bill  had  been  publilhed ;  he  fays,  that  with  regard 
to  this  hand-bill,  they  publiflied  a  counter-ad vertifement,  and 
they  took  the  fame  words  in  the  counter-advertifement,  and  had 
it  inferted  by  Gales  in  his  paper — that  it  was  time  to  arm  againft 
foreign  invaders  and  domeftic  foes. 

He  is  afked  if,  before  they  took  to  arms,  they  applied  to  any 
jnagiftrate;   he    fays,    no — Gales    and   Yorke    propofed   thele 
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papers.  He  fays,  the  fociety  winked  at  their  doing  it,  as  they 
were  more  violent  than  they  fhould  have  been ;  but  the  fociety 
having  a  good  opinion  of  them,  they  w^inked  at  it.  He  fays, 
that  the  refolution  refpecling  the  hmding  of  Heflian  troops  in 
this  country  was  pafled  long  before  this  hand-bill.  He  fays,  he 
does  not  know  that  their  fociety- -communicated  any  plans  ot 
ar-ming,  or  models  of  the  weapons,  or  that  Davifon  fent  a  letter 
for  that  purpofe  to  London,  till  he  was  examined  before  the 
Privy  Council.  He  fays,  he  cannot  poflibly  anfwer  for  every 
body  that  was  in  the  fociety — there  may  be  wicked  men  in 
every  fociety;  and  as  to  what  Davifon  did,  he  feat  that  letter 
without  his  knowledge. 

There  was  then  read  votes  of  thanks  of  the  20th  and  21  ft  of 
March,  from  the  Conftitutional  and  London  Correfponding  So- 
cieties, for  their  manner  of  obferving  the  faft,  and  for  the  lec- 
ture on  the  faft  day.  The  witnefs  fays,  the  lecture  was  fent  to 
London. 

The  next  witnefs  is  Henry  Alexander.  He  fays,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  London  Correfponding  Society,  divifion  29, 
meeting  at  Robins's  Coffee  Houfe,  Shire  Lane ;  that  he  knew 
Mr.  Yorke— that  he  remembers  his  being  there  the  latter  end  of 
1793— -that  there  were  60  or  a  100  people  aflembled.  He  fays, 
that  Yorke  took  his  leave  of  the  fociety  by  a  fpeech,  and  that 
he  talked  of  going  to  fome  place,  which  he  called  Belgium — 
he  underftood,  that  he  was  to  head  the  French  army,  and  that 
they  would  be  ripe  tor  a  revolution  by  Chriftmas,  and  he  hoped 
that  he  fhould  come  to  London  at  the  head  of  them. 

Now,  to  be  fure,  it  could  not  have  pafled  exacftly  in  that 
way.  What  was  really  faid,  or  how  this  man  muft  have  mif- 
underftood,  I  cannot  very  well  guefs,  becaufe  it  could  not  pafs 
as  he  has  defcribed  it.  Whether  he  meant,  that  in  that  part  of 
the  world  where  he  was  going,  they  would  be  ripe  for  a  revolu- 
tion, or  when  he  came  back  that  they  would  be  ripe  for  a  revo- 
lution at  home,  I  think,  does  not  appear,  by  this  man's  evidence, 
in  the  way  that  you  may  depend  upon  ;  but  he  added,  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  National  Convention,  but  that  he  fliould 
come  back  to  them  in  London  at  Chriftmas,  and  hoped,  and 
believed,  he  fhould  fee  that  fociety  all  ready  to  join  the  French ; 
and  that  Mr,  Pitt,  and  the  other  Minifters,  and  the  King's  head, 
would  be  upon  Temple  Bar — that  the  King  and  Qiieen  of 
France  had  not  their  dcferts — that  the  Sans  Culottes  were  a  fet 
of  brave  fellows,  and  that  there  would  be  no  good  done  without 
fome  bloodshed.  He  lays,  at  this  meeting,  one  night  before  the 
converfation  pailed,  there  was  a  man  at  the  meeting,  who  came 
from  Sheffield,  who  faid,  there  were  pikes  made  at  Sheffield  for 
6d.  a  piece;  and  another  faid,  it  would  be  only  living  upon  bread 
and  cheefe  for  one  day.     He  faid,  he  difcovered  what  he  knew 
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to  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  and  the  Lord  Mayor.  He  fays,  he 
was  afked  by  Mr.  Smith  to  go  there,  and  that  he  attended  leven 
times. 

This  is  the  whole  of  his  evidence,  or  at  leaft  the  fubftance  of 
it.  Ke  gives  an  account  of  an  extravagant  convcrfation  fup- 
pofed  to  be  held  by  this  Yorke,  at  the  meeting.  What  you  will 
make  of  it,  it  is  for  you  to  confider. 

On  his  crofs-examination  he  fays,  he  is  a  linen-draper,  and 
that  he  had  lived  with  Mr,  Faulding,  of  Holborn  Bridge ;  that 
towards  the  latter  end  of  May,  1793,  a  friend  afked  him  to  go 
to  one  of  his  divifions— not  VVhitehorne.  He  faid,  he  went — 
that  nothing  happened  to  offend  him  that  night.  Whitehorne 
belonged  to  a  fociety  in  Holborn — that  he  became  a  member 
that  night.  He  fays,  he  never  wifhcd  for  reform  in  Parliament, 
and  he  faid,  he  had  a  jiaper  read  to  him,  which,  when  he  read- 
it  afterwards,  he  did  not  approve- of,  and  he  fhewed  it  to  two  or 
three  of  his  friends.  He  fays,  that  lie  had  not  the  firft  time  been 
defired  to  go,  but  that  he  had  attended  them  twice  after  he  had 
been  to  Mr.  Dundas.  They  were  all  unanimous  in  their  appro- 
bation of  Mr.  Yorke,  and  always  {hook  hands  with  him  when 
they  left  him.  He  fays,  that  he  was  not  now  in  any  employ, 
nor  had  been  fmce  May  ;  he  lived  five  months  as  fliopman  to 
Mr.  Killaby,  in  Moorfields ;  he  had  been  before  that  at  Mr. 
Faulding \s,  Holborn  Bridge,  almoft  two  years.  Since  that  he 
made  an  agreement  to  live  with  Mr.  A4arley,  for  25I.  a  year. 
He  fays,  he  left  him  on  Friday  laft,  telling  him  he  was  going 
out  of  town ;  and  his  reafon  for  doing  that  was,  he  underftood 
he  was  going  down  to  Sheffield  about  Mr.  Yorke.  He  was  afked 
what  pall  on  the  other  nights — he  fays,  he  faw  Yorke  in  all 
tln-ee  times  :  he  heard  Yorke  fay,  that  he  had  been  to  Newgate 
'o  fee  Froll;  that  he  never  heard  Yorke  mention  any  thing 
about  pikes ;  he  fays,  he  does  not  think  Yorke  was  at  the 
meeting  the  night  the  pikes  were  talked  of.  If  much  depended 
uj-ion  the  credit  of  this  witiiefs,  there  are  certainly  fome  obfer- 
vation.s,  that  go  to  his  difcredit,  that  grow  out  of  his  crofs-exa- 
mination, though  they  are  not  contradi(5ted  by  the  fa6l ;  and 
therefore  it  is  impoffible  to  fay  that  it  ought  to  be  rejedled ;  but 
you  will  take  it,  allowing  for  the  fort  of  evidence  that  he  has 
given,  which  is  not  very  intelligible  in  any  part  of  it.  It  does 
feem,  upon  the  whole,  that  his  evidence  is  not  entitled  to  much 
credit,  and,  indeed,  nothing  material  depends  upon  it.  All  that 
can  be  gathered  from  it  is,  that  he  was  prefent  at  a  meeting 
with  Yorke,  who  was  then  going  fomewhere  abroad,  and  that 
he  then  talked  extravagantly  of  coming  to  London  to  head  a 
revolution  fomewhere  about  Chriifmas,  and  hoped  the  fociety 
would  join  him  when  he  came.  What  is  to  be  the  effed:  of  his 
evidence  upon  the  whole  of  the  cafe,  you  will  judge, 
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The  next  wltnefs  is  Thomas  Whitehorn.  He  fays,  he  I§ 
fhopman  to  a  bookfeller,  and  that  he  became  a  member  of  the 
I>ondon  Correfponding  Society  the  fame  evening  with  the  laft 
witnefs.  He  fays",  he  faw  Mr.  Yorke  there  only  once ;  that  he 
feemed  to  be  very  well  known  ;  that  he  made  a  long  fpeech,  and 
fpoke  very  loud,  but  he  does  not  recoil  eft  any  part  of  it.  He 
fays,  he  did  underftand  fomething  of  his  going  abroad.  He  fays, 
he  lived  at  Mr.  Owen's,  in  Fleet  Street,  when  he  became  a 
member  of  the  fociety;  that  he  went  from  there  to  Mr.  Bagfcer's^ 
in  the  Strand ;  that  he  could  not  attend  the  fociety,  having 
changed  his  fituation,  after  this.  He  does  not  confirm  the  lart 
witnefs  as  to  any  thing  Mr.  Yorke  faid,  but  he  does  confirm 
him  as  to  the  fadt,  that  he  was  prefent  when  Mr.  Yorke  was 
prefent ;  and  he  does  confirm  him  as  to  the  fa6l  that  he  made  a 
^eech. 

The  next  witnefs  is  George  Widdifon,  v/ho  is  a  hair-drefTer 
and  turner  at  Sheffield.  He  v/as  a  member  of  the  Conftitutional 
Society  for  two  years.  He  faw  Mr.  Yorke  there  a  twelvemonth 
ago — he  faw  him  at  the  Caftle  Hill  in  April— he  went  to  drefs 
his  hair  J  that  he  met  Yorke  at  two  different  meetings,  and  that 
he  heard  people  talking  there  about  i'.rming  with  pikes ;  that  he 
made  about  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  pike-handles,  and  Mr.  Wil_ 
Icinfon  feized  them.  He  fays,  he  underltood  they  were  to  ufe 
them,  and  z6t  with  them  in  their  own  defence.  Mr.  Yorke  ufed 
to  fay  they  wanted  univerfal  fuffrage,  and  they  were  all  for  that. 
He  faid  they  did  not  much  difpute  about  the  mode.  He  fays, 
that  feme  weeks  before  Yorke  left  Sheffield,  he  difagreed  with 
Mr.  Yorke  in  refpecl  of  univerfal  fuffrage  ;  he  told  him  he 
thought  this  plan  would  not  do,  they  carried  it  too  far ;  upon 
which  Mr.  Yorke  faid,  "  I  have  ftudied  it,  and  nothing  elfe  will 
do  :"  and  there  was  no  more  converfation  on  the  fubject,  nor  did 
he  fee  him  much  after.  He  fays,  he  expeded  to  be  paid  for  the 
pike-handles  oy  the  people  who  took  them. 

On  his  crofs-examination  he  fays,  he  was  friendly  to  the  Kins  > 
that  the  firft  idea  they  had  of  univerfal  fuffrage  v/as  taken  fi^ni 
the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan,  which  was  read  in  the  fociety  and 
generally  approv';d  of.  He  never  underftood  that  it  was  meant 
to  do  any  thing  by  force  j  he  faid,  he  did  not  think  the  people's 
minds  were  prepared  for  it;  by  which  I  underftood  he  meant,  to 
be  prepared  for  the  plan  :  that  he  thought  at  firft  it  might  be 
done  without  tumult  or  eonfufion,  but  he  changed  his  mind. 
He  fays,  that  he  was  with  the  fociety  at  the  time  of  the  Scotch 
Convention ;  he  fhould  have  voted  for  fending  a  delegate  to  the 
Convention  in  Scotland,  but  he  happened  not  to  come  in  time. 
He  underftood  the  Convention  would  petition,  and  addrefs  the 
nation^  he  faid,  the  petition  would  come  with  more  force,  but 
he  did  not  underftand  that  the  object  of  the  Convention  was  to 
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afTume  the  funftlons  of  Parliament — that  he  would  not  have  been 
a  party  to  the  plan,  if  he  had  fo  underftood  it ;  he  confidered  that 
himfcif  and  the  fociety  were  attached  to  the  King,  and  was  of 
opinion  that  the  King's  prefervation  and  the  people's  liberty  were 
infeparable ;  that  there  was  nothing  faid  of  arms  to  attack  the 
King's  government.  He  does  not  know  that  he  ever  heard  arms 
mentioned  in  the  fociety.  He  fays,  that  he  made  a  pike  for  him- 
felf,  which' he  thought  necefiary;  there  was  not  a  good  under- 
ftanding  between  tht  two  parties  in  the  town,  and  diat  he  h§^ 
often  becii  threatened  in  different  companies  that  he  had  been  in, 
by  the  ariftocrats,  that  if  any  invafion  fhould  take  place  in  this 
country,  they  would  deftroy  them  :  to  which  the  witncfs  replied, 
that  he  hoped  there  was  not  any  fuch  idea— that  if  there  was,  they 
lliould  be  under  the  neceflity  of  arming  themfelves  in  their  own 
defence.  He  fays,  the  Houfe  of  Lords  was  hardly  ever  made  a 
part  of  converfation ;  he  faid,  that  the  only  thing  he  faw  about 
it  was  in  a  book  of  Major  Gartwright's.  That  Mr.  Yorke  was 
a  man  who  was  apt  to  get  warm  in  converfation.  He  was 
afked,  upon  hearing  Yorkers  fpeech,  if  he  thought  he  was  well- 
afte(fled  to  the  King — he  fays,  he  had  heard  his  fpeech,  and  he 
had  no  reafon  to  believe  he  was  not.  With  regard  to  Davifon's 
letter,  he  knew  nothing  of  it  till  the  hand-bill  was  publilhed 
in  the  public  papers ;  and  he  admits  that  he  was  one  of  the 
members  that  gave  thanks  to  Mr.  Paine. 

Gentlemen,  this  was  the  firft  withefs  who  fpoke  of  the  Duke 
of  Richm.ond's  plan  of  reform,  one  of  the  members  who  fpeaks 
of  this  plan  of  reform ;  and,  to  be  fure,  this  ought  to  afford  an 
important  lellon  to  perfons  of  high  rank  and  fituation  in  the  com- 
munity, in  what  they  may  debate  and  promulgate  on  the  ftate  of 
the  country — how  they  commit  them  to  the  prefs  in  the  way  in 
which  this  was  committed ;  the  confequenccs  of  which  are,  that 
it  is  in  the  power  of  any  man  to  difperfe  them  to  an  unlimited 
extent,  by  which  means  they  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of 
men  who  are  unequal  to  reafon  on  fuch  topics,  and  hazard  thofe 
mifchiefs  which  may  be  produced  by  them  when  they  have 
found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  the  lovv^er  orders  of  people  ; 
by  fuch  means  they  become  an  infinite  fource  of  evils  to  the 
community.  It  is  a  leffon  which  men  of  rank  and  property 
ought  never  to  forget. 

The  next  witnefs  is  Henry  Hill.  He  fays,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  fociety  at  Sheffield  in  1792.  He  fays,  there  was  a  meeting 
at  the  CaiHe  Hill  in  April,  1794:  that  Davifon  that  was  fpoken 
of  worked  for  Gale ;  that  he  applied  to  him  to  make  pikes  :  he 
made  a  pattern  for  him,  and  it  was  approved  of;  he  had  the  iron 
on  Davifon's  credit,  and  Davifon  was  to  pay  him  for  the  re- 
mainder. He  fays,  Davifon  defired  him  to  go  to  Mr,  Yorke, 
and  fhew  him  fome  blades,  and  he  would  not  talk  about  thefe 
pikes.    He  fays,  he  faw  one  after  it  was  finiihed,  but  be  did  not 
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converfe  much  about  it ;  he  was  only  playing  with  the  child ; 
that  he  had  juil  read  an  account  of  Mr.  Walker's  trial  at 
Mancheftcr,  which  gave  him  (o  much  pleafure,  that  he  could 
not  attend  to  any  thing  elfe.  He  fays,  he  made  130  for  Davi- 
fon ;  he  was  to  have  2d.  a  piece  for  making  them,  exclufive  of 
the  iron.  Davifon  faid,  he  did  not  know  but  there  might  be  the 
fame  demand  for  them  in  London  as  there  was  in  Sheffield — if 
they  were  attacked  by  any  unlav/ful  fet  of  men,  they  might 
defend  themfelves. 

On  his  crofs-examination,  he  fays,  he  never  would  have  been 
a  member,  if  he  thought  there  was  any  intention  of  depofmg  the 
King  from  his  throne,  or  to  abolifh  the  Houfe  of  Lords. 
He  fays,  the  members  of  the  fociety  appeared  to  be  friendly  to 
the  King.  He  fays,  they  followed  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
plan;  pikes  were  prepared  on  account  of  the  oppofite  party 
ufing  fuch  threats ;  that  they  ufed  to  come  and  call  the  place 
where  they  met  Jacobin  Hall,  and  themfelves  Jacobins  aiid 
Levellers ;  and  I  think  he  mentions,  that  one  night  they  fired 
under  the  doors.  He  fays,  they  had  no  view  to  attack  the  ma-^ 
gifoacy  of  the  country ;  he  alfo  admitted,  that  they  made  no 
application  to  a  magiftrate.  He  fays,  he  knows  nothing  at  all 
of  the  vote  of  thanks  being  moved  for  to  Mr.  Paine. 

Robert  Moody,  a  joiner  at  Sheffield,  is  the  next  witnefs.  He 
fays,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Conftitutional  Society  at  that 
place  two  years  ;  that  he  acled  as  chairman ;  that  there  were  not 
fewer  than  10,000  upon  the  Callle  Hill;  that  the  populace  drew 
Mr.  Yorke  home ;  that  Carnage  read  the  refolutions,  and  Broom- 
head  aiSted  as  fecretary:  fo  that  you  will  recollect  there  were 
four  of  thefe  people  acled  as  a  committee,  Jn  a  fociety  of  600 ; 
and  according  to  this  account,  the  reft  were  the  mere  populace : 
here  is  a  vote  of  10,000  people  obtained  in  this  manner,  few  of 
them  hearing  what  pafted ;  and  with  this  remarkable  circumftancc, 
that  the  motion  for  petitioning  Parliament  was  concerted  to  be 
rejc(Sted  in  the  junto  of  the  meeting,  before  they  came  there, 
which  gives  us  an  excellent  idea  what  a  debate  there  was  on  it, 
in  fuch  an  afTembly  as  that  mult  be. 

The  witnefs  fays,  that  Camage  had  about  four  or  five  blades 
for  pikes,  and  befpoke  three  or  four  dozen  of  handles ;  that  he 
did  not  enquire  what  they  were  for,  nor  did  he  know  who  they 
were  for ;  Camage  faid  he  had  chaps  to  take  them  off:  that  he 
heard  a  report  that  they  would  be  difperfed,  and  very  likely  they 
might  get  an  authority  from  a  Juftice  of  the  Peace  for  it ;  a 
httle  might  do  it;  and  they  got  thefe  arms  to  defend  themfelves, 
to  protedt  themfelves  if  attacked  by  an  illegal  authority;  that 
there  were  dragoons  in  the  neighbourhood ;  that  he  law  the  model 
of  a  night-cat  in  his  fhop ;  he  afked  the  ufe  of  it ;  Camage  faid 
it  was  aji  inftrument  to  throw  in  the  ftreets  to  prevent  horfcs  from 
travellijig,  and  he  thgught  from  the  appearance  of  it,  it  might 
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have  had  that  cfFc(5t;  he  faid  he  did  not  recoiled  that  the  man  faid 
any  thing  of  any  town  in  the  courfe  of  the  converfation,  where 
it  had  been  ufed ;  he  never  heard  rfiat  any  cats  were  in  faifl  made, 
but  that  this  hiy  in  the  open  fhop :  he  faid  he  faw  a  few  pikes 
broueht  into  Carnage's  by  another  man:  that  Davifon  aflvcd  him 
to  let  him  leave  a  letter  diretflcd  to  his  houfe  for  Davifon. 

On  his  crofs-examination  he  faid  that  he  iiad  been  a  yC''^r  a 
member;  that  he  was  not  a  member  at  the  time  the  delegates 
were  fent  to  Scotland  ;  he  never  knew  of  any  order  to  make  any 
cats  from  that  model ;  he  laid  he  never  heard  any  thing  faid  againft 
the  King;  he  himfelf  loved  the  King;  he  believed  hirn  to  be  a 
good  man,  and  that  it  would  be  a  crime  to  do  any  thing  againft 
a  good  man.  That  is  a  very  good  idea,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
not  of  loyalty  to  the  King,  as  the  occafion  feemed  to  call  for. 
He  fays  there  was  no  talk  about  pikes,  till  after  the  threats  had 
been  made  ufe  of.  He  f.iys,  there  were  two  dozen  and  nine  or 
ten  made,  and  a  few  more,  which  Widdifon  had,  and  that  is  all 
he  knows  of;  he  faid  thel'e  were  made  two  or  three  weeks  before 
the  volunteer  companies  were  raifed  at  Sheffield;  and  he  fays 
their  apprehenfion  was,  that  thefe  people  might  take  upon  them- 
felves  to  difperfe  the  meeting  without  any  magiilrate  being-prc- 
fent,  or  without  any  legal  authority. 

The  next  witnefs  is  John  Edwards,  a  filverfmith,  a  young 
man,  a  member  of  the  London  Correfponding  Society;  he  faid 
he  knew  the  prifoner  was  fecretary  to  that  fociety;  he  fays,  he 
received  from  him  a  direcStion  to  a  man  in  Sheffield  in  the  month 
of  April  1794;  that  he  went  to  Mr.  Hardy,  to  defire  that  he 
v/ould  inclofe  a  few  lines  to  a  perfon  in  Sheffield,  to  inform  him 
of  fome  perfon  who  could  forge  blades  for  pikes  ;  that  Mr.  Hardy 
read  part  of  a  letter  to  him,  and  gave  him  a  direction  to  a  perfon; 
that  the  plan  was  to  forge  pike-blades  there  for  the  people  at. 
Sheffield.  The  witnefs  fays,  "  I  fpoke  to  two  or  three  members 
of  the  London  Correfponding  Society;  I  underftood  feveral  of 
them  wifhed  to  furnilh  themfclves  with  pikes."  He  fays,  a  meeting 
was  to  have  taken  place  upon  the  Friday  before  the  prifoner  was 
taken  up,  at  Green  Arbour  Court,  Old  Bailey,  where  every  one 
was  to  lay  down  his  money,  each  to  pay  a  fhilling,  and  then  the 
pikes  were  to  be  fent  up  from  Sheffield.  He  belonged  to  the 
29th  divifion,  then  afterwards  he  fays  he  was  at  divifion  No.  22. 
He  fays,  he  mentioned  the  circumilance  of  the  pikes  to  Gofling^ 
Baxter,  Spence,  and  Hillier.  He  was  aHced  if  he  heard  from 
any  of  the  members  of  the  London  Correfponding  Society  that 
there  was  fome  place  in  the  Borough  where  they  met;  he  fays, 
he  underftood  from  fome  of  the  members  that  there  was  a  place 
in  the  Borough  where  they  learnt  the  ufe  of  the  mufquet.  He 
lays,  that  Godwin  told  him  of  the  place,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Correfponding  Society,  He  heard  that  Franklow  was  alfo  a 
member  of  the  Correfponding  Society.     He  (dyi,-,  at  his  divifion 
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he  heard  fomething  of  an  aflbciation  formed  by  Franklow,  which 
was  llyled  the   Lambeth   Loyal  Aflbciation ;  he  fays,  that  the 
number  was  to  have  been  60 ;  he  faw  Franklow  in  a  blue  coat, 
white  waiftcoat  and  breeches,  at  the  dinner  at  the  Globe  Tavern, 
Gti  the  20th  of  January,   1794.     He  fays,  the  divifion  No.  22 
met  at  the  Three  Tuns  in  the  evening,  about  fixteen  of  them  j 
that  he  was  one,  and  this  was   before  the  anniverfary  dinner ; 
that  one  evening  he  propofed  to  form  an  aflbciation  like  the  Lam- 
beth Loyal  Aflbciation,  but  that  no  perfon  agreed  to  it.    He  fays, 
that  there  was  a  Secret  Committee  for  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  this  fociety,  but  they  had  been  diflblved.     He  fays,  it 
was  fufpedted  that  fome  perfon  had  given  information  who  it  was 
that  had  been  chofen  of  this  Committee,  and   that  Lynam  was 
the  perfon  who  was  fufpeifted  ;  and  that  Committee  which  was 
diflblved  had  power  to  clecft  a  new  one  ;  he  fays,    that  John 
Martin,     Baxter,    Thelwall,    Moore,    and   Hodfon  or   Lovett, 
were  of  the   Secret  Committee  ;  that  they  received  letters,  that 
all  was  left  to  them,  and  kept  a  fecret  to  the  fociety ;  that  fome- 
times  they  read  letters  to  the  diviflons.     He  lays,  he  was  fome 
time  a  delegate,  he  attended  the  Committee  of  Delegates  twice ; 
the  delegates  returned  all  the  nev/  members,  that  they  met  at 
Compton   Street,  and  were  transferred  afterwards    to  Beaufort 
Buildings.     The  London  Correfponding   Society  deputed  five 
perfons  to  attend  the  Confi:itutional  Society,  who  appointed  fix 
perfons,  and  the  London  Correfponding  appointed  five  to  meet 
the  fix,  and  afterwards  they  met.     That'  there  was  a  debate  at 
the  General  Committee  of  Delegates,  concerning  the  witnefs^s 
age ;  Thelwall  and  Baxter  fpokc^upon  it ;  that  there  was  a  de- 
bate alfo  about  medals  which  were  to  be  prefented  to  the  Jury 
who  acquitted  Eaton.     He  fays,  he  was  prcfent  at  Chalk  Farm, 
that  they  were  to  have  met  in  Store  Street,  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  but  they  went  from  there  to  Chalk  Farm.     He  fays,  that 
a  Juflice  of  Peace,  Mr.  Addington,  had  forbid  the  meeting  in 
Store  Street.     He  fays,  there  were  upwards  of  2000  at  Chalk 
Farm — a  perfon  Itood  at  the  door  to  give  tickets.     He  fays,  he 
found  fome  members  of  the  London  Correfponding  Society  there, 
particularly  he  remembers  Moore,  Hodfon,  Thelwall,  and  Rich- 
ter  being  there  ;  he  does  not  remember  Hardy  being  there  ;  he 
fays  he  hinifelf  was  locked  into  the  Long-room  with  fome  ladies. 
He  fays,  he  knows  Robins's  CofFee-houfe,  divifion  No.  29  was 
held  there— that  he   is  a  member  of  that  divifion— he  was  at 
that  divifion,  he  fays,  about  the  time  of  this  meeting.     He  fays, 
that  he  received  about  this  time  a  paper  from  Baxter,  which  he 
believes,  from  the  rccolle6lion  of  its  contents,  the  fame  with  the 
paper  produced,  dated  ifl:  of  April,  1794. 

(RiYuI  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court.)  '  . 
«  For  the  benefit  of   John  Bull,    at    Federation  Theatre,    in 
Equality  Square."     See  Vol.  L  p.  443,  of  this  work. 
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This  paper  is  undoubtedly  a  moft  infamous  and  deteftable 
paper;  what  it  points  out  is  too  plain  to  be  miftalcen ;  and  how 
is  it  pofTiblc  it  fliould  have  happened,  that  a  man  who  profelTes  to 
have  an  object  in  view  which  he  thinks  laudable,  and  which  other 
people  may  agree  that  he  may  think  laudable,  fhould  di^race 
himfelf  by  having  any  thing  to  do  with  a  publication  fuch  as 
this?  It  is  hard  to  fay;  but,^hovvever,  whether  it  fairly  conneds 
itfelf  with  the  fubjed  of  the  prefent  indictment,  fo  as  to  be  fairly 
interwoven  with  the  confpiracy  with  which  the  prifoner  is 
charged,  is  a  matter  of  queftion  for  your  confideration ;  as  to 
which,'  you  will  weigh  it  fairly,  and  give  that  weight  on  the 
fide  on  which  it  turns,  aiid  give  it  no  more,  enormous  as  it  is, 
fcandalous,  and  defcrving  of  every  punifhment  the  law  can  in- 
flict, for  fo  grofs  a  breach  of  the  peace  of  the  country. 

The  witnefs  fays,  he  thinks  he  received  that  paper  in  Oc- 
tober or  November:  if  that  is  fo,  probably  what  he  received  was 
not  dated  tlie  I  ft  of  April,  as  this  is,  but  dated  the  30th  of 
January.  That  date  agrees  with  the  fubjedf,  and  is  not  un- 
likely to  be  the  firft  date  of  this  paper  ;  that  he  received  it  in 
October  or  November  depends  upon  his  recolledtion.  He  fays, 
that  from  Chalk  Farm  they  went  to  Compton  Street,  where  his 
divifion  was  to  meet,  fupped,  and  ftaid  there  till  eleven  o'clock. 
Thelwall  was  there  ;  that  there  was  a  meeting  on  the  2d  of 
May,  1794,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  and  at  which 
he  was  prefent,  having  a  ticket  given  him  by  Mr.  Joyce.  He 
fays,  the  addrefs  at  the  Globe  Tavern  was  read  before  dinner, 
and  diftributed  afterwards.  He  faid,  that  the  paper  he  fpoke  of, 
he  received  at  the  Three  Tuns,  Snow  Hill— that  was  after  the 
20th  of  January.  I  fuppofe  that  paper  was  the  addrefs  at  the 
Globe  I'avern,  according  to  his  former  evidence.  He  fays,  he 
has  been  at  Thelwall's  lectures;  that  the  price  of  the  pikes  was 
to  be  one  fhilling  each  blade.  He  knows  Gofling  and  Hillier ; 
Gofling  came  to  his  father's  houfe,  to  know  when  the  meeting 
was  appointed  at  Green  Arbour  Court,  in  the  Old  Bailey :  he 
mentions  before  of  there  having  been  a  meeting  appointed  there 
to  lay  money  down  for  the  pikes,  but  that  meeting  was  poft- 
poned  till  the  following  Friday ;  in  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Hardy 
was  apprehended;  he  did.underftand  that  they  meant  to  have  at- 
tended the  meeting  on  the  Friday,  but  before  the  meeting,  they 
heard  that  Hardy  was  apprehended,  and  that  accounts  for  their 
not  attending.  He  fays,  fir  handles  were  recommended  for  the 
fliafts  of  the  pikes :  he  had  a  pike,  which  he  made  for  himfelf, 
but  the  fhaft  is  only  produced  ;  he  fays,  he  deftroyed  the  blade, 
upon  the  Wednefday  after  he  heard  of  Mr.  Hardy's  being  taken 
lip ;  he  underltood  that  Hillier  had  a  pike,  but  not  of  the  con- 
itrudtion  of  his  ;  he  was  afked  about  a  magic  lanthorn,  but  that 
turned  out  to  be  nothing  but  the  deftruction  of  the  Baftile  upon 
it',  and  the  beheading  of  the  Governor  of  the  Baftile. 
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Upon  Kis  crofs-examination  he  fays,  lie  became  a  member  in 
July,  1793;  that  he  made  the  pike  in  March,  ^794;  that  he 
heard  a  perfon  of  the  name  of  Yorlce  mention  that  they  had 
pikes  at  Sheffield;  it  was  juft  about  the  time  the  Heffian  troops 
had  landed  without  the  con  fen  t  of  Parliament;  that  he  did  not 
underftand  that  they  had  any  intentions  of  ufing  thcfe  arms 
againft  the  government  of  the  country.  He  fays,  he  went  to 
Hardy's  for  a  direction  to  get  pikes  for  fome  who  might  want 
them,  and  as  he  fuppofed  would  want  them,  for  the  fame  reafon 
as  he  would;  that  they  would  not  ufe  them  againft  the  govern- 
ment, or  any  legal  power,  but  againfl:  illegal  attacks.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  oppofition  had  been  {hewn  to  their  meetings ; 
that  two  of  the  police  officers  had  come  into  their  meeting  at 
Rotherhithe,  and  faid,  they  wanted  men  for  his  Majefty's  fer- 
vice.  He  fays,  Hardy  was  always  very  quiet  in  the  divifions  ; 
he  made  no  motions.  He  fays,  Hardy  made  no  proportion  for 
arms  or  pikes;  he  never  heard  him  make  ufe  of  an  improper 
expreffion ;  he  told  Hardy,  that  he  had  made  a  pike.  He  fays, 
that  Baxter  gave  that  bill  he  gave  him  to  two  or  three  perfons  ; 
and  having  given  them  about,  he  faw  one,  and  he  got  one  after- 
wards from  him.  He  does  not  believe  that  Mr.  Hardy  had  feen 
it ;  that  the  one  he  gave  him  was  a  larger  one,  of  a  different 
edition.  He  underftood  that  Hardy  knew  who  was  the  perfon 
that  he  was  to  fend  to  for  the  pikes;  that  the  pikes  were  made 
at  the  time  the  Heffians  were  landed,  but  not  made  in  confe- 
quence ;  that  they  had  met  two  years  without  weapons  antece- 
dent to  the  landing  of  the  Heffian  troops  ;  but  he  had  heard  that 
a  meeting  at  Bunhill  Row  was  interrupted  by  peace  officers. 

Now  the  material  fadl  upon  this  young  man's  evidence  is, 
with  regard  to  Hardy,  that  it  fhews,  that  a  letter  had  been  re- 
ceived by  Hardy  from  Davifon,  and  that  PJardy  had  in  fome 
fort  a<51:ed  upon  it,  whether  he  propofed  it  publicly  or  not;  he 
knew  he  could  tell  him  where  the  pikes  were  to  be  got.  In 
confequence  of  that,  he  himfelf  made  an  application  to  Hardy, 
and  in  confequence  of  that  application,  there  was  to  have  been 
a  meeting  at  Green  Arbour  Court,  in  the  Old  Bailey,  when  as 
many  as  chofe  the  pikes  were  to  depofit  their  money,  and  to 
liave  them,  which  certainly  connedts  Hardy  with  that  tranlactlon 
fo  far. 

The  next  witneis  is  Samuel  Williams,  who  is  a  gun-engraver, 
and  a  member  of  the  London  Correfponding  Society.  He  knows 
Franklow ;  he  faw  him  at  his  houfe  ;  he  is  alfo  a  member  of  the 
London  Correfponding  Society;  he  applied  to  him  to  make  fome 
arms  for  him;  he  faw  a  feall  of  the  fociety  advertifed,  and 
tickets  to  be  had  of  Mr.  Hardy :  he  went  to  Mr.  Hardy  for  a 
ticket,  who  faid  it  was  not  ufual  to  give  tickets  to  thofe  who 
were  not  members,  and  he  gave  him  one  of  the  addrefles,  and 
raid  it  was  for  a  lefurm  in  Parliament ;  he  gave  Hardy  an  order 
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for  a  pair  of  flioes,  which  he  made.  He  fays,  he  told  Mr.  Hardy, 
he  was  in  the  way  for  felling  of  guns  :  Hardy  defired  him,  the 
next  time  he  came,  to  bring  a  gun;  he  brought  him  a  gun, 
which  he  fold  for  him  ;  he  then  gave  an  order  for  a  pair  of  boots, 
and  Mr.  Hardy  afkcd  him  for  three  or  more  guns,  which  he 
fold  likewife;  and  one  gun  was  in  the  houfe  at  the  time  Hardy 
was  taken  up,  which  was  not  paid  for.  He  knew  S pence's,  at 
Turnftile,  and  had  feen  Frankiow  there,  and  that  he  was  at 
Spence's  to  inftrudl:  them  in  the  manual  cxercife;  that  there  were 
fix  or  feven  there  that  exercii'ed ;  he  exerciled  in  a  room  up  one 
or  two  pair  of  ftairs,  from  eight  to  ten  in  the  evening  ;  and  he 
thinks  the  curtains  of  the  room  were  down  ;  he  became  a  mem- 
ber by  Mr.  Hardy's  recommendation,  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
after  his  firft  feeing  Hardy ;  he  fays,  he  knew  the  Lambeth  Aflb- 
ciation  ;  they  were  called  the  Lambeth  Loyal  Aflociation ;  he 
went  to  Franklow's,  to  China  Walk,  Lambeth  ;  Mr.  Hardy 
gave  him  a  card,  and  faid,  Frankiow  was  going  to  raife  an  aflo- 
ciation ;  he  faid,  there  were  articles  of  this  Lambeth  Aflociation 
printed  ;  they  imported  to  be  the  Lambeth  Loyal  Afl'ociation, 
but  he  knew  only  Frankiow  to  be  of  Lambeth  ;  Frankiow  dif- 
ciplined  fome  of  the  members  in  his  own  houfe ;  he  fupplied 
eleven  ftand  of  arms  by  Franklow's  order,  and  Frankiow  paid 
for  them ;  thefe  were  over  and  above  what  he  fupplied  to  Hardy. 
He  fays,  he  was  to  procure  fixty  ftand  of  arms  ;  the  articles 
were  produced  which  defcribed  on  what  terms  the  fociety  was, 
inftitutcd  ;  the  articles  were  read;  they  ftate,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Lambeth,  being  alarmed  with  apprehenfions  of  civil  commo- 
tions, thought  proper  to  arm.  He  fays,  that  part  of  the  aflo- 
ciation met  at  Shelmerdine's,  fomewhere  in  the  Borough ;  that 
it  was  a  condition  of  the  affociation  that  they  were  to  be  of  in- 
habitants of  the  parifh  of  Lambeth ;  it  was  propofed  to  divide 
into  ten  divifions.  He  fays,  that  there  were  converfations  about 
parliamentary  reform  with  Frankiow ;  and  that  if  they  did  not 
get  a  reform  in  Parliament,  they  would  get  it  by  force  of  arms  ; 
he  remembers  fome  of  the  London  Correfponding  Society  at- 
tended this  Lambeth  Affociation.  You  obferve,  that  this  man 
fpeaks  of  guns  only :  with  refpe£l  to  the  tranfa6tion  with  Hardy, 
what  is  applied  to  him,  I  think,  one  can  hardly  raife  much  im- 
putation upon  that  againft  Mr.  Hardy ;  it  feems  rather  to  have 
been  a  fair  tranfaction  in  the  way  of  their  refpedlive  trades  :  this 
man  began  by  buying  {hoes  ;  he  told  him,  he  was  in  the  gun 
line;  Mr.  Hardy  having  had  an  order  from  the  witnefs,  in  con- 
fequence  he  gave  him  an  order,  and  then  another  order,  and  was 
diipofing  of  guns  for  him  ;  which  he  might  do,  for  any  thing  I 
fee,  very  innocently  ;  but  it  has  fomewhat  of  a  different  com- 
plexion, with  refpect  to  Franklow's  aifociation ;  for  when  Hardy 
gives  this  man  a  card  to  Franklow's  aflociation,  and  from  whick 
it  appears  that  he  knew  the  nature  gf  Franklow's  aflociation; 
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and  if  there  was  any  thing  to  be  objected  to  in  that  aflbciation, 
there  is  feme  evidence  that  imputes  Hardy  with  it.  You  fee  the 
circumftances  of  the  cafe:  it  is  an  aflbciation  carried  on  in  a 
private  and  clandefline  manner ;  they  met  in  fmali  parties,  ex- 
ercifing  in  rooms  at  late  hours,  the  curtains  down,  and  circum- 
ftances  of  conceahnent,  as  fliould  feem  very  different  from  the 
ordinary  cafe  of  afTociations,  people  being  rather  proud  of  their 
arms.  It  does  fhew  pretty  clearly,  upon  this  evidence,  that  the 
perfons  who  were  concerned  in  this  Lambeth  Loyal  AfTociation, 
which  feems  to  be  a  mere  name,  and  not  warranted  by  the  cir- 
cumftances,  in  fait,  were  members  of  the  London  Correfponding 
Society,  and  as  far  as  their  numbers  went,  were  preparing  them- 
felves  with  arms,  and  were  procuring  themfelves  to  be  inftruded 
in  the  ufe  of  arms.  How  far  Mr.  Hardy  is  to  be  implicated  in 
this,  as  a  thing  which  could  not  be  unknown  to  him,  you  will 
judge. 

Then  the  next  witnefs  is  Frederick  Polydore  Nodder.  He 
fays  he  was  a  member  of  the  London  Correfponding  Society; 
that  he  faw  Williams  at  S'pcnce's  when  the  men  were  exercifmg ; 
that  fome  of  them  were  members  of  the  Correfponding;  Society, 
This  is  all  that  he  fays,  which  only  goes  to  confirm  Williams  as 
to  having  feen  the  exercifmg.  Williams  was  called  again,  and 
afked  as  to  fome  converfation ;  he  remem.bers  being  afked  in 
Hardy's  (hop  how  long  he  would"  be  getting  a  1 000  guns;  he 
faid,  it  was  not  in  his  way  to  get  fo  many. 

I  do  not  think  much  can  be  made  of  that;  the  man  was  a 
ftranger.  Hardy  did  not  appear  to  join  in  the  converfation  ;  it 
feemed  to  end  in  nothing  ;  and  I  do  not  think  you  can  connect 
it,  or  make  any  thing  clear  out  of  it ;  therefore,  I  do  not  mean 
to  ftate  it  as  a  circumftance  that  can  avail  any  thing,  or  that  you 
can  rely  upon. 

The  next  witnefs  is  George  Sanderfon.  He  fays,  he  went  to 
Shelmerdine^s  in  the  Borougli,  with  Williams  and  Nodder ;  that 
he  faw  feven  or  eight  Hand  of  arms,  belonging  to  the  armed  aflb- 
ciation. He  fays,  they  objeiled  to  his  becoming  a  member,  be- 
caufe  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  London  Correfponding  So- 
ciety, but  they  admitted  him  finally  upon  his  promife  to  become  a 
member.  He  fays,  he  underfl:ood  they  were  to  obtain  a  reform 
in  Parliament  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  He  does  not  men- 
tion who  faid  that,  or  what  the  particular  'jxprcflions  of  the  con- 
verfation were,  but  only  to  the  general  converfation  there  held. 
He  fays,  they  adjourned  fometimes  to  another  place  in  Worcefl:er 
Street,  where  there  was  a  private  committee,  who  had  fettled 
certain  places  where  they  were  to  aflemble.  He  lays,  that  one 
of  the  meetings  was  at  Spence's,  and  another  at  Weflminfler  ia 
Tothill  Street,  near  the  Bridewell.  He  fays,  he  attended  pretty 
confliantly  from  the  iith  of  April  to  the  lit  of  May,  fometimes 
at  Spence's,  and  fometimes  at  VVeftmuiflicr  j  he  never  met  above 
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fix  at  a  time — one  of  them  was  one  Hall,  whbhad  ferved  in  the 
French  army,  and  was  a  member  of  the  London  Correfponding 
Society.  He  fays,  Shelmerdine  frequently  changed  his  men, 
and  removed  from  there,  for  fear  fome  of  them  fhould  not  be 
/bunch  to  the  caufe,  that  was  his  expreihon.  He  fays,  one  night 
in  Shire  Lane,  a  circumftance  was  mentioned  which  was.not  pro- 
ceeded upon,  and  therefore  does  not  feem  to  amount  to  much — 
that  Mr.  Pitt  was  to  go  home  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  over  one 
of  the  bridges,  he  did  not  recollciSt  which  ;  that  there  was  a  ge- 
neral clapping  on  the  table,  and  it  was  faid  it  was  not  proper 
to  make  any  comments  upon  it.  He  fays,  there  had  been  a  defedl 
of  the  Britifh  army,  which  they  in  this  fociety  confidered  as  good 
news:  one  of  them  faid,  he  had  the  pleafure  to  inform  the  fociety, 
that  one  of  the  King's  meflengers  had  been  killed  in  the  coun- 
try :  another  faid,  if  it  had  been  his  fon  he  fliould  have  been 
glad.  That  there  were  frequent  intimations  to  take  care  of 
Ipies — that  there  was  a  propofition  that  ten  fhould  meet  at  one 
houfc  ;  that  is,  nine  of  them  at  the  houfe  of  one  or  other  of  them. 
They  talked  of  blowing  out  a  fpy's  brains.  He  was  afked  if  he 
was  a  fpy,  he  faid  he  was.  He  faid,  the  talking  of  the  reform 
in  Parliament  was  general  at  this  armed  aflbciation : — that 
he  fhould  know  two  or  three  of  the  perfons  again  that  were 
there. 

Now  the  circumftance  mentioned  by  this  witnefs,  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  thefe  people  were  fhitted  about,  under  the  diredf  ion 
of  the  Secret  Committee,  to  be  exercifed  in  fmall  numbers  in 
private  places,  and  Shelmerdine  frequently  changing  his  men, 
certainly  warrants  to  entertain  great  fufpicion,  that  this  fociety 
was  arming  for  no  good  purpofes,  and  that  this  is  therefore  a 
circumftance  which  does  make  a  fa£t  of  the  cafe  which  is  now 
under  confideration ;  for  I  think,  if  his  evidejice  be  true,  it  is 
impoflibic  to  fuppofe  this  was  a  regular  volunteer  fociety,  arm- 
ing themfelves  for  the  oftenfible  purpofes  which  they  held  out 
in  their  articles.  He  ftates  ftrong  language  ufed  by  thefe  peo- 
ple;  you  will  judge  what  credit  is  due  to  his  evidence  :  if  they 
did  ufe  fuch  language,  it  ftiews  that  their  minds  at  leaft  mult 
have  been  in^a  ftate  of  great  irritation,  and  they  had  defigns  in 
their  minds  not  fit  for  honeft  men  to  entertain,  and  might  create 
reafonable  apprehenfions  in  the  minds  of  all  thofe  whb  knew  that 
fuch  defigns  were  conceived  by  fuch  men. 

Edward  Gofling,  who  is  a  member  alfo  of  the  London  Cor- 
refponding Society,  fays,  that  upon  the  15th  of  April,  1794, 
he  was  admitted  a  member.  He  went  to  find  out  fome- 
body  in  the  fociety — Mr.  Wickham,  a  magiftrate,  had  defired 
him  to  go,  and  told  him,  that  if  it  was  propofed  to  him  to  be  a 
member,  he  ftiould  accept  of  it.  Mr.  Hiliier  was  the  perfon 
who  firit  introduced  him — that  he  went  to  Mr.  Hiliier,  who  fold 
pamphlets,  and  feeing  paRiphlets  there,  thought  he  might  be  able 
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to  learn  where  this  man  was.  He  {'ays,  he  was  propofed,  but 
that  he  afterwards  attended  in  order  to  difcover  whether  they 
really  had  any  intention  to  arm.  He  fays,  that  in  the  divifion 
No.  1 1,  Northampton  Street,  Clerkenwell,  there  were  about  30 
perfons.  He  fays,  there  was  a  converfation  about  Chalk  Farm  j 
a  meeting  had  been  held  the  day  before.  He  fays,  he  heard 
fome  perfons  talkino;  that  there  was  to  be  a  Convention,  and  it 
was  faid  to  be  neceflary  to  arm  for  the  purpofe  of  defending  that 
Convention,  as  they  had  done  in  France. 

If  this  was  a  i'a€t  well  eftabliflied,  it  would  be  a  very  ftrong 
fa(5l  indeed  in  the  caufe,  becaufe  we  once  fuppofed  the  Conven- 
tion was  to  meet  peaceable  and  orderly,  without  arms,  and  that 
there  were  to  be  others  to  defend  them  with  arms,  which  would 
give  that  Convention  a  complexion,  to  be  fure,  of  a  very  dan- 
gerous tendency  indeed,  and  go  a  great  way  towards  everything 
that  has  been  faid  of  it.  But  you  will  remember,  this  very  flroiig 
facl  is  ftated  by  a  man  of  Gofling's  defcription,  the  weight  of 
which  you  will  always  bear  in  your  mind. 

He  fays,  the  Convention  was  to  be  called  in  about  fix  weeks, 
and  they  talked  of  repelling  force  by  force,  if  Mr.  Dundas  fhould 
bring  his  Scotch  laws  into  England.  He  fays,  he  thinks  100,000 
or  200,000  copies  of  the  Chalk  Farm  proceedings,  he  does  not 
know  which,  were  to  be  printed.  He  fays,  he  was  at  No.  16 
and  25,  and  Dr.  Hodfon  was  propofed  for  relief,  and  he  and  Hil- 
lier  went  to  fee  Dr.  Hodfon  while  in  Newgate,  and  they  found 
Lloyd  there.  RoufTelle  and  a  Captain  Williams,  an  American, 
were  there  with  Hodfon.  There  was  a  converfation  with  Dr. 
Hodfon,  refpeiSting  the  new  conftitution  of  the  fociety.  He  in- 
formed the  witnefs,  that  by  the  new  conftitution,  the  fociety  was 
to  be  divided  into  fmaller  divifions,  for  the  convenience  of  learn- 
ing the  ufe  of  arms  at  one  another's  houfes,  and  that  it  was  al- 
moft  ready.  That  the  objeil  was  to  fcout  the  fpies.  That  their 
numbers  were  increafmg,  and  would  foon  be  irrefiftible.  Upon 
which  the  witnefs  obferved,  that  there  were  no  men  of  property 
among  them ;  then  Rouflelle  made  this  reply,  that  as  foon  as  they 
Could  be  organized,  money  would  not  be  wanting.  That  would 
alfo  be  a  very  ftrong  circumftance,  if  you  fhould  be  of  opinion 
that  he  is  deferving  of  credit.  He  fays,  a  toaft  was  given— 
"  The  world  a  republic  or  defart."  Hodfon  faid,  he  hoped  foon 
to  fee  a  Revolutionary  Tribunal  eftablifhed  in  this  country,  and 
that  he  defpifed  all  others.  Mr.  Rouffelle  faid,  he  was  going  to 
Thelwall,  and  to  fet  oft*  the  next  day  for  the  Continent.  Hillier 
faid  to  him.  Are  you  going  to  France  ?  He  faid,  Yes.  He  faid, 
he  was  at  a  meeting  of  his  own  divifion  the  fame  evening  ;  that 
Coming  away,  one  Wright  there  afked  him,  if  he  had  got  any 
arms  ;  he  faid,  he  had  got  one  mufquet ;  Wright  faid,  it  was 
neceflary  we  fhould  all  have  arms,  as  poflibly  we  might  foon  be 
compelled  to  ufe  them  j  he  i'ays,  that  Wright  was  their  fecre- 
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fary,  and  was  going  to  America,  and  was  very  forry  to  leave 
them ;  that  he  was  going  when  they  were  going  to  a6t  as  well 
as  think,  and  to  regenerate  their  country;  that  he  (hould  take 
fome  copies  of  their  fpirited  rcfolutions,  to  give  them  to  the 
popular  focleties  in  America.  Hillier  mentioned  his  not  having 
got  a  mufquet,  but  he  had  got  a  pike ;  he  fays,  upon  the  25th  of 
April,  he  was  at  Hilh'er's ;  that  he  found  there  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Wickfey,  and  that  mention  was  made  of  a  letter  from 
■  Sheffield,  and  that  at  a  numerous  meeting  there,  they  had  re- 
folved  to  prefcnt  no  more  petitions.  He  mentioned,  that  fome 
Jcnives  were  making  of  a  peculiar  conftruclion.  He  faid,  the 
letter  contained  a  drawing  of  the  knife,  with  this  obfervation — 
"  Thcfe  are  the  inftruments  which  we  fhall  foon  ufe."  That 
they  were  to  be  fixed  to  poles,  to  cut  the  reins  of  the  horfes. 
He  faid,  the  principal  dependence  of  the  fociety  confifted  iji  fe- 
curinff  the  King  and  both  Houfes  of  Parliament.  Hillier  faid, 
that  if  they  could  refift  the  firft  attack,  there  would  be  no  dan- 
ger to  be  apprehended  from  the  army  afterwards ;  that  the  King 
being  fecured,  the  army  would  have  no  head  to  look  up  to;  that 
they  would  be  glad  to  accept  of  the  additional  pay  which  would 
be  ofPired  to  them ;  men  would  not  fight  for  6d.  a  day,  if  they 
could  have  a  better  fum.  That  nobody  in  the  place  objected  to 
all  this.  He  fiid,  there  was  fome  violent  converfation  when  they 
got  into  the  ilrcet,  which  he  checked  him  for ;  he  was  afraid 
of  perfons  walking  behind  him  taking  notice  of  what  he  faid. 
He  fays,  he  knows  Baxter— -Baxter  and  Hillier,  and  fome 
others,  were  prelent  at  this  converfation ;  Baxter  faid,  he  had 
been  to  Mr.  Joyce,  Chaplain  to  Earl  Stanhope,  and  had  fome 
converfation  with  him.  Baxter  faid,  there  would  he  no  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  Stone,  a  perfon  who  had  been  appre- 
hended for  high  treafon,  for  he  had  too  much  firmnefs  for  them 
to  get  any  thing  out  of  him.  That  the  Committee  of  Corre- 
fpondence  and  Co-operation  were  preparing  an  addrefs  to  the 
army,  with  fome  flrong  rcfolutions ;  he  faid,  that  prudent  deter- 
mined men  were  wanting  to  propagate  the  opinions  contained  in 
thofe  rcfolutions;  that  they  had  moft  to  fear  from  the  young 
recruits ;  that  they  fucceeded  belt  with  the  old  foldiers  at  Wefi:- 
minfter;  that  if  one-third  of  the  army  were  got  over,  the  other 
two-thirds  would  not  do  much.  He  then  mentioned  fome  vio- 
lent exprefJions  concerning  the  Qiiecn  ;  that  an  officer  v/ho  had 
lately  been  prefented  to  her  Majeity,  had  faid.  Why  don't  you 
blow  them  all  up  together  ?  or  fome  vulgar  expreffion.  He  fays, 
Baxter  afked  him  if  he  knev/  wher;^  to  buy  a  pike;  he  faid,  he 
would  buy  one  himfelf,  if  he  knew  how  to  ufe  it.  Baxter  faid, 
if  he  went  in  his  name  to  the  hgn  oi'  the  Parrot,  in  Green  Ar- 
bour Court,  and  afked  for  Edwards,  he  would  have  a  pike ; 
Edwards  would  be  called  out — that  then  he  would  be  introduced 
to  the  others,  of  whom  he  might  learu  the  ufe  of  it.     Edwards 
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was  a  clever  fellow,  and  could  fell  him  pikes  cheaper  than 
muTquets,  and  that  fo  many  rnufquets  could  not  be  ftipplied  on 
account  of  the  expence-  He  faid,  people  mi2;ht  do  mifchief 
with  rnufquets  if  they  did  not  know  properly  the  ufe  of  them. 
The  witnefs  obferved,  they  might  have  a  parliamentary  re- 
form without  coming  to  blows.  Baxter  fiid,  is  there  a  man  in 
the  fociety  who  believes  that  a  parliamentary  reform  is  all  we 
want  ?  No,  not  one.  He  faid,  many  men  of  property  hitherto 
kept  back  upon  account  of  the  irregular  conduil  of  the  French, 
but  now  they  would  come  forward,  as  they  were  convinced 
nothing  was  to  be  expefted  from  Parliament;  and  a  revolution 
might  be  effedled  in  a  few  hours.  He  faid,  he,  for  his  own 
part,  did  not  v/ifh  the  King,  or  any  of  his  family,  to  lofe  their 
lives;  he  thought  they  might  go  to  Hanover ;  that  it  muft  be 
expected  that  fome  blood  muft  be  fhed ;  that  there  were  fome 
perfons  who  offered  fuch  infults  to  the  people,  that  human  nature 
could  not  bear.  He  faid,  he  attended  to  moft-  of  Baxter's  con- 
verfation,  becaufe  he  was  informed  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Correfpondence  and  Co-operation  ;  he  faid,  many 
thoufand  pikes  were  making  at  Sheffield;  that  the  heads  only 
were  to  be  made  at  Sheffield  ;  that  they  were  to  be  ftocked  in 
town ;  that  he  recommended  nothing  (hould  be  mentioned  to  the 
divifions  till  the  new  conftitution  could  be  adopted  which  Dr. 
Hodfon  had  ipoken  of.  It  would  be  advifeable  to  let  the  French 
prifoiiers  out;  and  if  the  emigrant-  refifted,  they  fhould  fhare 
the  fate  of  die  Sv/ifs  guards  at  Paris.  He  mentioned  the  name 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Reeves,  and  Mv.  Dundas,  who  had  offered 
fuch  infults  as  human  nature  could  not  overlook  :  he  faid,  in 
going  home,  that  the  addrefs  to  the  armies  was  to  let  the  troops 
that  might  be  embodied  at  variance,  and  they  would  fay  to  the 
army,  they  were  fwoni  to  fight  for  the  King  and  country,  but 
when  the  King  and  country  were  at  variance,  they  might  fight 
on  which  fide  they  would ;  that  they  fhould  mix  with  them, 
treat  diem  with  beer,  and  that  it  would  be  proper  to  enlarge  on 
the  feverity  of  their  difcipline,  and  the  fmallnefs  of  their  pay; 
found  their  principles,  and  if  they  found  the  foldiers  were  ariilo- 
cratSj  then  they  were  not  to  procec-J.  He  did  not  recolle6l 
feeing  Hillier's  pike  at  that  time  ;  he  communicated  from  time 
to  time  with  Mr.  AV^ickham,  and  gave  him  intelligence  of  what 
pafTed. 

Upon  his  crofs-exami  nation  he  v/as  afked  what  fituation  he 
had  been  in ;  he  fays,  that  he  kept  a  broker's  fliop  ;  he  is  afked, 
if  he  did  not  fay  to  a  man,  that  he  was  a  dealer  in  King's  ftores, 
and  would  not  mind  cheating  the  King;  he  fays,  he  did  fay  to 
a  man,  that  he  dealt  in  naval  ftores,  thinking  that  would  pre- 
vent the  man  from  making  any  more  enquiry ;  that  he  went  to 
buy  a  print  of  Mr.  VVorfhip,  and  that  he  did  fay,  he  dealt  in 
naval  ftores  j  that  he  was  afked  what  he  was,  and  that  made  him 
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fay'that,  inftead  of  giving  a  direcflion;  but  he  did  not  fay  that 
he  lived  by  finuggling,  and  would  not  mind  cheating  the  King, 
He  is  afked,  as  to  his  having  borne  the  name  of  Douglas,  which 
he  faid  he  had  for  feven  years ;  it  was  ten  years  fince  that  he 
was  a  hair-drcfler  in  Petty  France;  that  his  father  had  bufmefs 
of  his  own  in  the  city;  that  he  wifhed  to  go  out  for  improve- 
ment, and  he  did  not  choofe  to  appear  a  journeyman,  when  his 
father  was  keeping  journeymen  in  his  own  houfe ;  that  it  was  a 
mere  accidental  circumftance ;  that  he  knows  Mr.  Lincoln  who 
collefts  rents  for  Mr.  Macnamara ;  that  he  borrowed  money  of 
him,  of  which  he  had  paid  part.  He  faid,  Mr.  Macnamara  came 
to  him  at  the  cofFee-houfe  where  the  King's  witnefTes  were,  and 
behaved  very  ill  to  him ;  he  was  very  much  flurried  ;  that  he  did 
not  know  very  well  what  he  faid ;  Mr.  Macnamara  faid,  he  came 
out  of  humanity  to  him,  and  faid,  the  note  would  appear  againft 
him,  if  it  was  not  paid.  He  was  afked,  whether  he  had  not 
drawn  thefe  people  in  by  his  converfation  ;  he  fays,  in  anfwer  to 
that,  that  he  may  have  approved  of  what  they  were  doing,  but 
he  never  made  ufe  of  inflammatory  expreflions  ;  he  gives  ftrange 
accounts  to  be  fure  ;  and  particularly  he  never  faid,  why  did  not 
you  learn  the  ufe  of  arms  ;  it  will  be  of  great  ufe,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  without  arms.  He  was  then  aflced  with 
refpe£t  to  Mrs.  Coleman ;  he  fays,  he  knew  a  Mrs.  Coleman ; 
fhe  lived  and  died  in  his  houfe,  and  fhe  had  made  her  will ;  that 
he  wrote  it ;  that  it  was  made  in  favour  of  one  John  Barrows, 
and  John  Leach,  his  wife's  fon.  He  was  aflced,  if  fome  charge 
was  not  laid  againft  him  by  a  brother  of  a  former  hufband  of 
hers,  who  came  out  of  the  country,  and  made  a  claim  ;  he  faid, 
he  did  not  recolle6l  the  particular  circumfl:ances.  He  is  aflced, 
if  he  knew  one  Cox,  a  cheefemonger  ;  he  faid,  he  did ;  nothing^ 
turns  on  it,  as  that  Cox  is  not  called.  He  fays,  that  Cox  did 
not  ufe  him  well ;  that  he  fold  him  hams  filled  up  with  mortar 
and  fliones.  A  print  was  produced,  which  is,  an  engraving  of 
the  manual  exercife  of  foldiers,  with  a  cap  upon  their  heads, 
which  was  intended  to  be  coloured  red,  the  cap  of  liberty  worn 
now  very  much  in  France  ;  it  is  a  fort  of  fignal  by  which  men 
who  entertain  thofe  opinions  may  be  known. 

Gentlemen,  I  flrated  to  you  before,  that  this  witnefs  has  given 
very  important  evidence  indeed,  and  does  throw  great  light  on 
the  cafe,  tending  to  flliew  the  determined  purpofe  to  call  this 
Convention,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  ufe  of  force  againft  the 
King  and  his  family,  and  againft  the  government.  If  this  man's 
evidence  can  be  depended  upon,  he  certainly  ftates  Baxter  to 
ufe  very  ftrong  language,  extremely  violent,  and  fo  indifcreet, 
that  one  would  hardly  think  any  man  would  have  ventured  to- 
have  ufed  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  obfervation  made  upon  it 
is  certainly  founded,  that  he  is  not  contradicted  with  regard  to 
the  teftimony  that  he  gives,  and  that  all  they  have  to  rely  upon. 
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to  fhake  his  credit,  is,  the  account  he  gives  of  himfelf  as  having 
told  a  man,  that  he  dealt  in  naval  ftores,  having  borne  the  name 
of  Douglas,  and  coming  there  for  the  purpofs  of  giving  infor- 
mation to  government.  It  is  your  province  to  fay  what  degree 
of  reliance  you  think  fit  to  repofe  on  this  man's  evidence. 

The  next  witnefs  is  Groves,  Mrho  comes  before  you  under  the 
fame  circumftances ;  another  man  vi^hofe  credit  is  more  diredly 
impeached  than  GoHing's  v\^as.  He  fays,  he  was  at  the  Globe 
Tavern  the  20th  of  January ;  he  became  a  member  the  5th  of 
February.  He  fays,  on  the  20th  of  January,  there  was  a  great 
aflembly  of  people;  Martin  v/as  called  to  the  .chair;  an  addrefs 
was  read  by  Richter ;  that  diere  were  many  toalls  drank  ;  their 
language  was  in  general  for  univerfal  fuffrage  and  annual  Par- 
liaments. He  fays,  their  obje6l  was  to  enlighten  men's  minds, 
to  afFord  opportunities  of  inftruftion,  to  learn  the  natural  freedom 
of  all  mankind;  he  heard  nothing  about  arms;  he  was  prefent 
at  Thelwall's  lectures  ;  that  there  was  a  general  abufe  of  the  ad- 
miniftration  and  of  the  branches  of  the  legiflature ;  he  fpoke  of 
the  King  in  terms  of  contempt ;  he  ufed  the  word  Solomon, 
which  he  underftood,  ironically ;  he  faid,  the  Houfe  of  Lords 
was  an  ariifocratic  branch,  that  fwallowed  up  almofl  all  the  other 
fundlions  of  the  government ;  that  he  recommended  a  Conven- 
tion, for  the  purpofe  of  nevz-modelling  the  government,  and  to 
procure  annual  Parliaments  and  univerfal  fuffrage,  and  that  he 
recommended  the  nev/-modelling  of  the  Houfe  of  Common?. 
He  attended  at  Chalk  Farm;  Hardy  was  there,  and  Lovett  in 
the  chair ;  a  letter  was  read  from  the  Friends  of  the  People, 
printed  papers  were  difperfed,  a  letter  from  the  Conftitutional 
Society  to  the  Friends  of  Freid-jm,  propoling  to  them  to  join  in  a 
Convention,  earneftly  foliciriiig  their  concurrence  and  aflillance 
in  that  Convention,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fair,  full,  and  free  re- 
prefentation  of  the  people,  and' that  the  anfvver  was  read.  It 
turns  out  to  be  a  letter  of  the  Correfpouding  Society,  of  the 
nth  of  April,  1794;  and  then  there  were  refolutions  put,  and 
200,000  were  ordered  to  be  publifhed.  Groves  fays,  he  went 
a  good  part  of  the  way  from  Store  Street  to  Chalk  Farm  Vi/ith 
Thelwall ;  there  was  a  written  paper  upon  the  door  of  the  houfe 
in  Store  Street,  dircc^ting  them  to  Chalk  P'arm;  that  Lovett  was 
in  the  chiir ;  that  'I'liclvvall  and  Richter  were  the  principal 
fpeakers  ;  that  there  was  a  clamour  of  fpies  and  informers ; 
Thelwall  was  for  admitting  all  fpies  and  informers  there,  becaufe 
the  number  of  the  members  of  the  London  Correfpouding  So- 
ciety would  be  no  agreeable  news  to  the  Aiinifler ;  Richter  read 
the  refolutions ;  he  fays,  that  fome  objection  was  made  to  the 
words  Britifh  Senate,  in  one  of  the  refolutions;  that  Hardy,  who 
ftood  below,  fpoke  once  to  Richter,  and  the  words  he  ufed  were, 
Read,  Sir,  without  comment ;  this  was  v^'hen  Richter  was  read- 
ing the  addrcft.    He  fays,  that  afterwards  there  wiis  the  divifior- 
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meeting  m  Coinpton  Street :  Thelwall,  taking  a  pot  of  porter, 
blew  off  the  head,  a,nd  faid,  This  is  the  way  I  'vould  have  all 
Kino;s  fervcd,  or,  This  is  the  way  I  would  ferve  all  Kings  : 
he  gave  for  a  to-aft,  "  The  lamp-iron  at  the  end  of  "Parliament 
Street,"  and  called  out  to  Toms  one  to  cover  it— that  is,  to  give 
another  toail,  I  fupnofe ;  when  fomebody  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room  cried  out,  "  The  Treafury  Bench."  He  fays,  no  vifitors 
were  prefent  at  that  time;  he  fays,  Green  was  a  member,  and 
he  had  fome  private  coriverfation  with  him  in  the  coffee-room ; 
he,  talked  of  univerfal  fuffrage  and  annual  Parliaments;  but  he 
faid,  thefe  were  only  to  be  confidered  as  ladders  to  obtain  their 
end.  He  fays,  then  there  were  about  half  a  dozen  together 
having  bread  -and  cheefe,  .and  porter,  at  Chalk  Farm  ;  that  he 
faw  a  cutting  infcrument,  a  clinched  knife  with  a  fpring,  which, 
when  the  clafp  opened,  prevented  its  joint  v/orking,  fo  that  it 
was  then  fixed  quite  firm.  He  fay's,  Pearce  had  one,  and  fome- 
body obferved  they  were  bread  and  cheefe  knives,  and  a  fmile 
went  round  the  room:  he  afkcd  him,  where  they  were  to  be  had; 
he  was  informed,  he  might  get  one  at  Green's,  in  Orange  Street, 
Lciceffer  Fields:  he  fays,  he  went  to  Greenes;  Green  told  him, 
he  had  fold  about  two  or  three  hundred,  and  Green  beckoned  to 
him  to  fpeak  very  low,  for  the  parlour  door  was  open,  joining 
to  the  fhop,  and  his  wife  was  a  damned  ariftocrat.  He  attended 
the  meeting  regularly,  and  that  Pearce  faid  of  the  knives,  wheji 
they  were  at  Chal  Farm,  if  you  llrike  with  them,  they  will 
not  fly  back.  He  fays,  a  man  from  Sheffield  found  fault  with 
the  conftruftion  of  thefe  knives,  and  faid,  they  might  be  made 
better  there.  He  fays,  a  fubfcription  was  propofed  for  Dr.  Hodfon, 
who  was  in  Newgate,  but  that  the  propofition  was  rejected,  on 
account  of  the  violence  of  his  conduit;  he  was  prefent  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  the  2d  of  May,  at  a  dinner  of  the  Conftitu- 
tional  Society,  and  at  the  divifion-meeting  on  the  25th  of  Fe- 
bruary, when  an  addrefs  from  Stockport  was  read,  No.  3, 
Compton  Street,  which  paper  being  fo  late  as  the  5th  of  Janu- 
ary,  1794,  it  will  be  proper  to  read. 

(Read  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court.) 
*'  Rights  of    Swine."     See  page   17,    and    following,     of  this 
volume. 
The  laff  part  is  the  material  one—"  O  ye  poor  of  the  land, 
do  you  fret  and  whine  at  oppreffion  ?     Yes.     'Fhen,  as  ye  do,  fo 
did  your  fathers  before  you  !     And  if  you  do  no  more,    your 
children  may  vyhine  after  you.     Awake!  arife  !   arm  yourfelves 
with  truth,  juftice,  and  reafon  !     Lay  fiege  to  corruption,  and 
your  unity  and  invincibility  ftiall  teach  your  oppreffors  terrible 
things  !     Purge  the  reprefentation  of  your  courtiers  !     Claim  as 
your   unalienable  rights,  univerfal  fuffrage  and   annual  Parlia- 
ments !      And  v/henever  you  have  the  gratification  to  choofe  a 
representative,  let  him  be  from  the  Ipwer  order  of  men,  and  he 
3  Y  2  will 
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will  know  how  to  fympathize  with  you,  and  reprefernt  you  in 
charadler.     Then,  and  not  till  then,  fhall  you   experience  uni- 
verfal  peace  and  inceffant  plenty." 

This  laft  palTage  is  the  material  one ;  the  whole  of  the  paper, 
in  point  of  general  inflammation,  is  very  bad;  and  the  date  of  it 
is  material,  5th  January,  1794. 

John  Groves  then  goes  on  to  fay,  that  the  prifoner  Hardy 
brought  him  a  ticket  for  the  anniverfary  dinner  of  the  Conflitu- 
tional  Society,  to  Crown  Court,  Covent  Garden ;  he  fays  he 
paid  nothing  for  it.  He  fays  there  were  a  certain  number  of  the 
members  of  the  London  Correfponding  Society  invited,  about 
twenty  in  all ;  there  was  fome  bad  news  came  which  gave  uni- 
verfal  fatisfa<R:ion ;  there  was  a  fong  called  "  The  Free  Confti- 
tution,"  delivered  out  before  dinner,  and  there  was  one  of  them 
lay  upon  the  plates  ;  Mr.  Wharton  was  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Bur- 
chell,  Mr.  Sharpe  the  engraver,  feveral  members  of  the  Corre- 
fponding Society,  Mr.  Froft  and  Mr.  Hardy,  the  prifoner,  were 
there  ;  that  when  the  company  came  into  the  room,  French  po- 
pular tunes  were  ftruck  up — Ca  ira,  Marfeillois  march,  and  the 
Carmagnol ;  they  were  encored  all  dinnertime,  and  there  was  a 
continual  fcene  of  clapping.  After  dinner,  Mr.  Home  Tooke 
addrefTed  himfelf  to  the  company,  and  faid,  that  he  fuppofed  one 
out  of  fifty  in  the  room  might  be  confidered  as  a  government  fpy ; 
that  he  begged  the  company  to  obferve  that  he  was  not  in  a  ftate 
of  inebriation,  for  having  Something  to  fay  to  the  company,  he 
had  taken  care  to  refrain  from  his  glafs ;  that  he  called  the  Par- 
liament a  fcoundrel  fmk  of  corruption ;  that  he  called  the  oppo- 
fition  in  Parliament  a  fcoundrel  fink  of  oppofition ;  and  that  there 
was  formed  a  junction  between  thefe  two  fcoundrel  parties,  for 
the  purpofe  of  deftroying  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people: 
he  faid  the  fame  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  afked  if  that  fkip- 
jack,  naming  a  particular  Lord,  could  be  confidered  as  one  of 
the  hereditary  nobility,  and  faid  it  was  in  order  to  amufe  or 
abufe  that  poor  man,  the  King.  Being  afked  what  was  in  order 
to  amufe  or  abufe,  he  faid,  the  jundion  between  the  two  parties, 
as  he  underftood  him.  His  fpeech  was  received  with  univerfal 
applaufe,  and  there  was  a  fong  to  the  tune  of  God  fave  the 
King,  but  not  thofe  words,  he  could  not  recolle6l  the  words, 
Mr.  Tooke  fung  that  fong,  or  an  additional  verfe  that  had  been 
forgot.     This  was  his  evidence  in  chief. 

Upon  his  crofs-examination  he  fays,  he  follows  the  bufinefs  of 
conveyancing,  and  has  done  (o  two-and-twenty  years.  He  fays, 
he  is  not  an  attorney.  He  is  afked  as  to  a  folicitor  ;  he  fays,  he 
does  not  underfland  what  was  iinderfl-ood  by  that  term ;  but  at 
lafl:  faid,  he  was  a  folicitor  in  this  place  for  profecutions  and  pri- 
foners.  Thelwall,  he  faid,  when  he  v/ent  to  Chalk  Farm,  ra~ 
ther  fixed  himfelf  upon  him,  than  he  upon  Thelwall.  He  fays, 
that  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  dinner  of  the  Conftitutional  So- 
ciety, 
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ciety,  Mr.  Tooke  fpoke  highly  of  the  hereditary  nobility  of  the 
country,  he  fiiid,  they  had  loft  their  weight  in  the  fcalc,  by  the 
introduftion  of  adventurers  :  he  fpoke  highly  of  the  office  of  the' 

King — he  faid,  that  new-made  Peers  combined  to  amufe  him 

that  "the  King  had  loft  his  due  weight  in  the  conftitution  by  this 
corruption.  The  obje£l  of  all  his  converfation  was,  ;hat  undue 
people  were  brought  into  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  thereby 
the  evil  he  complained  of  arofe.  Thty  then  read  a  fong  which 
was  found  in  a  letter  addrefied  to  Mr.  Hardy,  without  date,  found 
in  Hardy's  clofet,  beginning — 

"  Why   vainly  do  we  wafte  our  prime,    . 

*'  Repeating  our  oppreffions  ? 
"  Come,  rouze  to  arms  I  'tis  now  the  time 
"  To  punifti  paft  tranfgreflions." 

See  p.  33,  of  this  volume. 

Gentlemen,  I  would  obferve  to  you,  upon  this  fong,  what, 
perhaps,  may  occur  upon  fome  other  parts  of  the  evidence,  that 
it  was  fairly  taken  notice  of  on  the  part  of  the  prifoner ;  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  loofe  papers  found  at 
his  lodgings,  in  his  fituation  as  fecretary,  to  whom  all  forts  of 
things  would  be  addrefled — I  fay,  there  is  a  vaft  difference  be- 
tween thefe  fort  of  things,  or  any  fort  of  conclufion  drawn  upon 
this  fort  of  fubjeil,  and  papers  that  are  communicated,  read,  and 
a6led  upon,  and  made,  therefore,  the  a6l  of  the  party  himfelf  by 
his  own  conduit  upon  it;  but  the  evidence  could  iiot  be  rejedled, 
becaufe  keeping  fuch  papers  by  him  is  a  reproach  to  a  prudent 
man,  and  affords  fome  evidence  of  the  improper  connections  he 
forms,  in  confequence  of  which  all  thofe  fort  of  things  come  to 
him. 

The  next  witnefs  is  John  Thompfon,  who  proved  the  finding 
a  pike  at  Hillier's. 

Carnage  is  then  examined  again,  who  fays,  he  faw  Maurice 
Margarot  at  the  Tolbooth,  Edinburgh ;  that  he  had  a  fpring 
knife  upon  the  table  at  Edinburgh — by  his  defcription,  fomething 
like  thefe  Sheffield  knives:  he  never  faw  one  himlelf  at  Shef- 
field. This  was  a  knife  laid  publicly  upon  the  table,  and  he  was 
Ihewing  it  as  a  curious  knife. 

The  next  witnefs  was  George  Lynam.  He  fays,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  London  Correfponding  Society  in  October,  1792; 
that  he  belonged  to  divifion  No.  12.  He  faid,  he  received  the 
rules  of  the  fociety,  and  the  addrefs  of  the  fociety  in  March, 
1792:  that  having  (een  thefe  papers,  he  intimated  to  the  land- 
lord where  they  met  that  it  was  a  fociety  for  overturning  the  con- 
ftitution of  the  country,  and  that  he  thought  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  permit  the  divifion  to  com.e  to  his  houle,  and  the  divifion, 
in  fa6l,  adjourned  to  the  Crown,  jn  Nev/gate  Street,  where  he 
was  admitted  as  a  member.  He  fays,  on  the  29th  of  November 
he  went  to  Unicorn  Couit,  to  the  divifion  No.  2i    there  was  a 

large 
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larg?  company,  and  the"  room  full,  of  70  or  So  peooJe.  Mr' 
Hardy  was  there,  and  he  appeared  as  fecretary.  He  fays,  Paine's 
Addrefs  to  the  French  Nation  was  brought  forward,  and  voted 
to  be  delivered  out  to  all  the  divifions — that  a  paper  called  Rights 
and  Duties  of  Man  was  to  be  continued  weekly — that  the  dele- 
gates had  received  addrelTes  approving  of  the  fociety's  addrefs  to 
the  National  Convention — that  the  delegates  of  the  divillon  re- 
port to  the  divifion  what  was  done  at  the  Committee  of  Dele- 
gates. 

And  here  it  will  be  proper  jufl  to  mention,  how  that  ftands  by 
the  conftitution  of  this  fociety.  It  is  divided  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  lub-divifions,  as  many  as  they  can  conveniently  make,  not 
having  lefs  than  thirty  in  a  fub-divifion ;  each  of  thefe  divifions 
chofe  a  delegate  to  reptefent  therh  in  a  General  Committee  of 
thefe  Delegates,  which  General  Committee  of  Delegates  ad>  for 
the  fociety  at  large  ;  and  alffuch  meafures  as  are  thought  fit  to 
be  communicated  to  the  divlftons,  are  communicated  by  the  dele- 
gates of  thofe  divifions.  This  is  the  way  in  which  this  is  car- 
ried on. 

The  witnefs  fays,  he  was  prefent  in  Newgate  Street  when  the 
addrefs  to  the  Convention  of  France  was  read,  as  having  been 
brought  forward  on  the  27th  of  September,  at  the  Unicorn.  On 
the  2d  of  November,  he  was  at  the  Rainbow,  in  Fleet  Street, 
divifion  No.  1 1,  and  there  was  a  report  that  the  Society  at  Stock- 
port had  wrote  to  Sheffield,  and  had  approved  of  the  diiferent 
meetings  ;  that  in  that  letter,  which  was  a  pretty  long  one,  it 
was  propofed  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  fend  the  London 
delegates  down  to  teach  the  farmers  politics  ;  that  this  was  wrote 
by  the  editor  of  the  Sheffield  paper  entitled  the  Patriot,  and  this 
was  writ'ten  to  the  delegates,  and  came  through  the  hands  of  the 
prifoner  Hardy.  This  paper  was  afterwards  produced,  and  it 
correfponds,  though  much  fuller  than  thi3  note  goes,  but  corre- 
fponds  pretty  much  with  it,  except  that  the  propofition,  in/lead 
of  farmers,  was,  that  the  fociety  of  London  fhould  fend  dele- 
gates to  the  refpeitive  focieties  in  the  country  to  enlighteii  their 
Tnmds.  He  fays,  there  were  fix  honorary  members  of  the  Lon- 
don Correfponding  Society  admitted  to  the  fociety  at  the  Crown 
and  A.nchbr.    / 

Hardy's  election  for  delegate  was  then  produced  in  a  paper 
found  at  Hardy's  houfe. 

Lynam  then  goes  on,  and  fays,  he  was  at  the  divifion  No.  2, 
on  the  1 2th  of  Noyember,  at  the  Unicorn.  There  were  loud 
applaufes  of  a  letter  from  Barlow  to  the  Convention  of  France; 
that  it  was  either  Barrere  or  Barlow.  He  fays,  that  the  number 
of  the  fociety  was  ftated  at  about  6coo ;  that  the  2d  divifion  of 
the  fociety  in  the  Spitalfields  divifion  was.  increafing,  and  would 
foon  have  a  number  equal  to  all  the  other  divifions.  Tliere  was 
a  letter  from  Major  Johnfloii  communicated  from  EdinburgTi, 

dilapproving 
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difapprovlng  of  addreffing  the  National  Convention  fo  foon^ 
He  fay?,  the  addrefs  which  they  had  ordered  to  be  fent  to  the 
National  Convention  of  France  had  been  ordered  to  be  pub- 
lifhed  in  France,  and  fent  to  the  eig;hty-five  departments.  The 
fociety  at  Sheffield  had  fent  up  their  addrefs  to  the  delegates, 
which  had  been  forv/arded  to  the  Convention  of  France.  The 
21  ft  of  November  he  was  at  diviflon  12,  the  Crown,  in  Newgate 
Street.  There  was  a  talk  of  a  Congrefs  to  be  held  in  Sootiand. 
The  charge  delivered  by  Mr.  Juftice  Afhhurft  was  read.  It  was 
afterwards  reported,  that  the  fociety  at  Norwich  wanted  to 
know,  if  they  intended  to  come  into  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
plan,  or  to  root  out  monarchy ;  that  they  fufpec^ied  this  was  to 
drav/  them  into  f^me  unguarded  expreffion,  and  they  declined 
anfwering  it.  You  recollc£l,  that  letter  was  read,  and  that 
when  they  did  anfwer  it,  the-anfwer  was  a  more  guarded  one 
than  fome  of  the  letters  of  this  fociety,  fuch  an  anfwer  as 
might  naturally  lead  one  to  think  there  was  fome  fufpjcion.  It 
comes  out  a  curious  circumdance,  that  this  man,  who  attended 
bis  divifion,  and  took  notes,  that  that  circumftance  fhould  be 
mentioned ;  that  it  was  fufpefted  that  letter  did  not  come  from  a 
friend.  He  fpeaks  then  of  the  branching- of  a  new  divifion, 
23,  from  No.  12,  at  the  Ship,  in  Moorfields,  and  that  they 
met  the  27th  of  November,  for  the  firft  time,  when  he  was 
chofen  a  debgatc  of  this  diviuon.  It  was  recommended  at  that 
time,  that  the  public  faould  be  informed,  that  they  were  mt 
levellers,  and  that  they  v/ifhed  to  avoid  ail  riots  and  all  reflfl:-. 
ance  ;  that  this  arofe  from  the  magiftrates  having  interfered  with 
their  meetings  ;  that  the  converfation  was,  that  the  firft  charac- 
ters in  Edinburgh  belonged  to  their  caufe ;  that  they  had  formed 
themfelves  into  a. fociety,  and  called  thcmfelvcs  the  Convention 
of  Delegates.  The  29th  of  November,  this  man  attended  a 
Committee  of  Delegates  at  the  Sun,  in  V/indmill  Street'  22 
delegates  were  prefentj  his  notes  are  at  divifion  11  ;  had  twenty 
vifitors  from  Ifling;toni  that  a  fociety  was  intended  to  be  formed 
there.  The  Sub-committee  brought  forward  the  anfwer  to  the 
Crown  and  Anchor,  which  was  referred  back,  and  another 
anfwer  was  offered,  drawn  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Vaughan,  fCounfellor  Vaughan,)  who  was  a  vifitor  there  then 
from  the  Conftitutional  Society,  which  was  approved  of  after 
fome  alteration;  the  words,  dying  in  the  caufe,  were  ftruck  out, 
and  there  was  fomething  faid  in  juflificalion  of  this  by  fom^e- 
thing  that  paffed  in  Cromwell's  time.  It  was  agreed,  that  it 
fhould  be  put  in  the  Sunday  paper,  and  500  bills  pofted  up,  that 
they  were  not  levellers ;  and  if  their  funds  were  low,  Mr, 
Vaughan  faid,  the  Conftitutional  Society  would  print  for  them. 
It  was  reported,  that  they  underftood  enemies  were  getting  into 
the  fociety;  that  the  5th  diviiion  had  been  fcouted;  tnat  iVlar- 
garot  made  a  motion,   to  write  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Attorney 

General, 
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General,  that  If  their  meetings  were  illegal,  he  would  be  ready 
to  furrcj^.  ier  himfelf;  but  this  being  over-ruled,  it  was  agreed 
to  fupport  all  profecuted  members.  A  note  was  then  produced 
from  Hardy  to  Lynam  in  thefe  words—"  Citizen  Lynam,  you 
are  requefted  to  meet  the  Special  Committee  this  evening,  at 
feven  o'clock,  at  the  Nag's  Head,  Orange  Court,  Leicefter 
Fields.  I  am,  your  fellow-citizen,  Thomas  Hardy."  This  is 
a  circumftance,  in  fome  degree,  confirmatory  of  Lynam's  ge- 
neral evidence.  He  went,  but  there  was  no  meeting  on  the 
iith  of  December,  divifion  23:  it  was  reported  there,  that  the 
London  Correfponding  Society's  rules  had  been  diftributed 
among  the  foldiers ;  it  was  reported,  that  the  Irifli  were  fcouted 
as  we  had  been,  and  they  had  applied  to  the  Council ;  he  un- 
derftood  the  Privy  Council,  who  had  declared  their  meetings  to 
be  legal;  he  faid,  their  funds  were  low,  and  the  divifion  re- 
commended to  fubfcribe  to  the  publication  of  the  addrcfs,  but 
he  does  not  know  how  much  was  colleifled.  Three  of  the  di- 
vifion a,Tered  to  flick  them  up  about  the  town.  He  faid,  Baxter 
was  ill-treated  at  Slioreditch  Church  ;  that  he  put  his  hand  in 
his  pocket,  and  took  out  two  of  the  fociety's  addrefles  ;  that  he 
had  thrown  one  of  the  addrefles  among  the  people  afl~embled 
there.  Upon  the  13th  of  December,  the  delegates  met  in 
Round  Court  Strand;  18  prefent ;  Mr.  Hardy  was  there.  It 
was  reported,  that  the  magiflrates  were  after  Littlejohn,  and 
one  Field  was  chofea  afliftant  fecretary.  A  motion  was  made,  to 
write  to  the  Common  Council.  He  fays,  Ridgeway  was  to 
publifh  Margaret's  letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas;  the  project 
was,  this  was  a  letter  to  be  written  and  carried  to  the  Polt-office 
by  iVIargarot,  and  two  others  with  him,  who  were  to  take  a 
receipt,  that  they  might  be  fure  it  was  fent ;'  a  receipt  was  to  be 
taken  at  the  Poft-ofiice.  The  letter  was  read,  calling  upon  the 
Miiiifter  to  protect  their  lawful  aflemblies,  and  that  if  their 
meeting  was  illegal,  he,  Margarot,  might  be  the  firft  to  be  at- 
tacked. Signed  Maurice  Margarot;  dated  the  4th  of  December, 
1792,  No.  10,  High  Street,  Mary-le-bone ;  addreflcd  to  the 
Hon.  Secretary  Dundas-. 

Lynam  fays,  his  note  goes  on  to  ftate,  that  the  divifion  firft 
recommends,  that  as  it  was  generally  expected  riots  would  en- 
fue,  our  focieties  will  aid  the  magiftrates,  and  that  copies  be 
fent  to  the  magiftrates,  and  to  take  care  that  no  difpofition  to 
riot  appeared  ;  that  they  would  perfevere  in  a  parliamentary  re- 
form ;  and  if  profecuted  perfons  were  not  found  to  be  rafti  in 
words,  or  violent  in  tranfadtions,  they  were  proper  to  be  pro- 
tet^ed  by  the  fociety.  He  does  not  know  that  it  was  approved 
by  the  fociety.  The  delegate  for  the  divifion  No.  2,  defires  to 
bring  forward  the  new-fliaped  cards  of  admilTion,  and  each 
member  to  give  up  his  old  ticket. 

A  letter 
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A  letter  from  Coafms,  fecretary  at  Norwich,  was  read,  ftating, 
that  they  were  meethig  there  to  fupport  government ;  and  they 
afk,  whether  the  London  Correfponding  Society  had  figned  to 
fupport  government.  Margarot  thought  it  was  not  proper  to 
communicate  that  to  the  divifions.  What  was  the  reafon  for 
that,  does  not  appear.  There  is  a  letter  of  the  15th  from  Paifleyj 
mentioning  a  willingnefs  to  correfpond,  and  mentioning  twelve 
focieties  formed  in  Augult  for  parliamentary  reform,  and  a  letter 
from  Edinburgh,  of  the  nth  of  December,  to  call  a  Conven- 
tion of  all  Scotland,  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  the  title  of 
the  fociety  was  to  be,  the  Friends  of  the  People.  Archibald 
Hodge,  chairman ;  William  Read,  fecretary. 

The  divifion  No.  33  meet  at  Crown  Street,  Soho;  nothing 
was  done  there.  At  a  meeting  of  delegates  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember, No.  31,  Compton  Street,  Hardy  was  there;  18  mem- 
bers prefent ;  two  members  were  deputed  of  the  Conftitutional 
Whigs,  to  know  if  the  London  Correfponding  Society  wpuld 
concur  in' an  addrefs  to  the  people.  Divifion  2  recommends  a 
petition  to  Parliament  before  Mr.  Grey's  bill ;  Martin  recom- 
mended not  to  publifti  any  thing  ;  that  the  tim£S  would  not  do; 
that  they  could  not  Hand  againft  the  treafury.  No.  16  moves 
for  the  delegates  to  determine  if  they  fign  the  addrefs  to  the 
Crown  and  Anchor,  and  this  was  left  to  every  man's  difcretion* 
That  is  the  addrefs  that  had  been  formed  there  by  another  party 
for  the  fupport  of  government,  for  that  was  the  queftion,  whether 
they  {hould  figa  that,  and  it  was  left  to  every  man's  difcretion  ; 
but  to  avoid  it  if  poflible,  Margarot  wrote  to  Coufms  to  fay,  he 
would  not  fign  it.  There  is  a  communication  that  five  guineas 
were  fent,  in  order  to  have  Fox's  fpeech  fent  down  to  the  perfons 
from  whom  that  money  came,  and  for  hand-bills,  to  exprefs  a 
determination  to  perfevere,  and  they  were  fent  accordingly. 
No.  16  propofed  to  give  tickets  to  the  foldiers,  to  admit  them 
gratis,  if  they  chofe  to  enter,  but  they  fliould  be  warned  of 
cneir  danger;  this  was  not  agreed  to.  No.  24  moves  to  publifli 
a  determination  to  fupport  the  magiftrates,  and  perfevere  in  a 
parliamentary  reform ;  agreed  to,  .Jid  Margarot  to  draw  it  up. 
Then  there  was  a  petition  from  Carter,  who  fluck  up  bills  for 
them,  that  he  had  loft  a  place  of  twelve  (hillings  per  week. 
Ridgeway  comm.unicates  that  he  would  publiih  any  thing  that 
the  lociety  would  fejid  to  him. 

It  was  obferved  by  Mr.  Margarot,  refpecling.  Mr.  Fox,  that 
he  had  gone  as  far  as  could  be  expected,  but  they  were  not  to 
truft  him,  for  he  was  forced  to  avow  what  he  had  avowed. 
Martin  reported,  that  Gay  had  employed  Carter  to  ftick  up  bills, 
and  that  he  had  ftuck  them  up  in  the  morning  inftead  of  the 
evening,  as  he  was  directed ;  in  confequence  of  which,  he  had 
been  taken  up.  At  No.  31,  Compton  Street^  the  27th  of  De- 
cember, Hardy  was  there  j  each  delegate  to  take  the  knk  of  his 
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divifion  upon  the  propriety  of  adqiitting  foldiers,  and  on  what 
terms.  On  the  3d  of  January,  1793,  Margarot  prefidcd ; 
Hardy  was  fecretary,  and  Field  fub-fecretary.  The  diftrefles  of 
Thompfon's  wife  were  laid  before  the  meeting ;  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, but  had  gone  away;  twelve  fhillings  were  collected  from 
fixteen  delegates,  and  a  recommendation  to  individuals  to  fub- 
fcribe  for  her.  A  declaration  was  propofed  to  be  publiflicd  ;  two 
divifions  objeded  to  it,  and  the  objedion  was,  that  they  would 
rather  have  a  conftitution  without  a  King,  than  a  King  without 
a.  conftitution  ;  and  it  was  obfcrved,  that  this  would  be  a  thing 
proper  to  be  faid,  if  they  were  republicans.  Margarot  reported 
a  letter  from  Ireland;  notice  was  given  of  five 'delegates  from 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  of  the  fame  fentiments  with 
themfelvcs,  and  the  application  was  to  them  to  fee  whether  a 
communication  could  be  opened  with  them.  Hardy  was  prefent. 
In  divifion  23,  the  8th  of  January,  Crown  Street,  Moorfields, 
a  declaration  was  propofed,  and  agreed  to  be  rejected;  they  were 
not  to  addrefs  the  King.  Mr.  Grey  could  not  bring  forward  his 
motion,  unlefs  the  fociety  petitioned — agreed  by  all  nieans, 
therefore,  to  petition,  and  not  addrefs.  The  lOth  of  January, 
1793^  No.  31,  Compton  Street;  delegates,  17  prefent,  of  whom 
Hardy  was  one.  The  declaration  was  to  lie  upon  the  table  ; 
no  written  papers  to  be  brought  in  but  by  delegates  or  the  trea- 
furer.  Margarot  reported,  that  the  country  correfpondents  did 
not  fhine.  A  letter  to  Free  Mafon's  Tavern,  and  an  anfwer 
that  they  expelled  to  obtain  an  eftedual  rqform;  they  were  de- 
fired  not  to  mix  foreign  politics,  and  avoid  correfpondence.  It 
was  remarked  at  this  meeting,  that  the  meeting  at  the  Free 
Mafon's  Tavern  never  brought  forward  their  principles,  and  they 
determined  not  to  correfpond  with  them.  Mr.  Bell  obferved, 
that  the  addrefs  to  the  National  Convention  of  France  proves 
that  we  want  their  laws  here;  to  which,  according  to  this  mi- 
nute, Margarot  faid,  No  doubt ;  others  faid  nothing.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  moft  material  of  all  thefe  papers  that  I  have  hitherto 
read  to  you:  that  in  the  courfe  of  the  confideration,  in  this 
Committee  of  Delegates,  of  the  addrefs  to  the  National  Con- 
vention of  France,  Bell  obferved,  that  the  addrefs  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention  proved  that  we  want  their  laws  here;  that 
Margarot  faid,  No  doubt ;  others  faid  nothing ;  and  that  Hardy 
was  prefent  at  that  meeting.  It  was  obferved,  that  a  plan  that 
had  been  propQfed  of  an  addition  of  a  hundred  members  to  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  would  not  do;  it  would  give  them  advan- 
tages, and  keep  us  from  a  proper  reform.  Reported  that  one 
of  the  Irilh  delegates  had  agreed  to  correfpond.  Hardy  told  him, 
he  had  difperfed 'thirty  addrefles,  and  twelve  of  Kerfaint's  fpeeches. 
Upon  the  7th  of  January  reported,  that  nineteen  of  the  divifions 
were  kept  up ;  thej  were  to  debate,  whether  the  age  of  eighteen 
or  twenty-one  was  the  proper  agQ  gi  voting  i  argued  for  eighteen, 
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becaufe  lads  of  that  age  were  liable  to  be  milltia-mcn,  and  there- 
fore able  to  confider  of  the  beft  means  to  obtaui  a  parliamentary 
reform.  Referred  back  again  for  further  confideration.  No.  4 
propofes  thanks  to  the  Mayor  of  Glafgow,  to  a  fociety  at  Dur- 
ham, and  a  fociety  at  Dundee,  for  uniting  with  the  fociety. 
Sixteen  delegates  were  prefent.  A  petition  from  Carter  was 
prelented,  who  had  received  a  fentence  for  flicking  up  a  bill, 
fuppofed  to  be  a  libel,  for  this  fociety;  a  Committee  to  examine 
how  his  defence  has  been  condu6led.  There  was  a  motion 
made  for  the  delegates  to  meet  on  Saturday  evening,  to  difcufs 
political  queftions.  A  letter  from  Norwich — the  Friends  of  the 
People  want  to  propofe  a  mild  reformation,  and  this  fociety  from 
Norwich  want  to  know  whether  they  are  friends.  The  letter 
figned  Hobhoufe.  Blake  propofed  to  fet  up  a  fociety  at  Bath, 
and  they  propofed  a  correfpondence.  It  is  propofed  to  corre- 
fpond  with  the  Norwich  fociety,  through  the  means  of  Bell's 
fociety.  On  the  24th  of  January,  Thompfon's  wife  applied 
again:  Martin  thought  it  iTiould  be  rejefted;  and  there  was  a 
converfation  about  the  bill-fticker,  and  what  Counfel  had  been 
applied  to.  Mr.  Martin  reported,  that  he  had  an  ex  officio  from 
the  Attorney  General,  and  alfo  an  account  of  what  Counfel  had 
been  applied  to,  and  who  undertook  the  defence;  and  the  anxiety 
refpeding  the  manufcript  of  this  bill  that  had  been  ftuck  up, 
which  had  got  into  the  hands  of  Grant. — A  letter  from  Richter, 
which  faid,  that  he  did  not  dare  attend. 

The  delegate.  No.  5,  going  to  France,  had  fome  copies  of 
Paine's  works,  and  had  private  notice,  that  they  would  all  be 
taken  up  on  the  31ft  of  January.  Baxter,  from  No.  16,  pro- 
pofed, that,  in  future,  6d.  fhould  be  applied  to  the  divifion  to 
which  each  perfon  belonged,  and  yd.  for  the  room.  It  was  ob- 
ferved,  this  might  be  proper  for  poor  divifions,  but  not  for  the 
reft  ;  it  was  remarked,  and  affented  to  by  all,  that  fuppofing  there 
fhould  be  an  oppofition,  and  two  parties  came  to  an  open  rup- 
ture, it  would  be  proper  to  encourage  the  two  divifions  in  Spital- 
fields,  No.  16  and  25,  becaufe  they  were  more  numerous;  it 
would  be  proper  to  keep  them  together.  Thcfe  two  divifions 
were  ftated  to  be  as  large  as  all  the  other  divifions  put  together; 
this  laft  remark,  he  fays,  he  makes  from  recollection.  No.  7 
propofes  to  publiih  a  letter  wiitcen  by  a  Mr.  Law  to  Mr.  Reeves, 
refpeding  the  bufinefs  of  that  aflbciation ;  but  this  was  rejected, 
and  another  publication  propofed.— The  reply  to  the  anfwer  of 
the  Friends  of  the  People  objedls,  that  they  were  not  explicit, 
and  they  want  to  know  how  far  they  meant  to  go  in  the  defign; 
and  Lynam's  note  is,  that  they  v/ere  apprehenfive  of  a  breach. 
The  general  {qw^q  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  did  not  go  fo  far 
as  the  London  Correfponding  Society,  or  the  Conftitutional  So- 
ciety, who  thought,  that  it  mull:  come  to  a  ftruggle.  This,  he 
lays,  alfo  was  from  recoUedion.  Margarot  faid,  we  are  getting 
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on  too  faft  again ;  a  petition  is  not  the  mode.  Then  comes  a 
material  pafTage ;  but  yet  it  was  agreed  a  petition  fliould  be  pre- 
fented)  to  keep  the  public  min^  agitated  upon  the  fubjecl  of  re- 
form. Upon  the  5th  of  February,  divifion  23  met  in  Crown 
Street :  it  is  reported,  that  fixty  friends  had  declined  meeting ; 
that  there  were  certain  religious  focieties  in  the  kingdom,  whofe 
fentiments  led  ftridly  to  republicanifm  ;  they  were  numerous  in 
feveral  of  the  great  towns,  naming  them,  and  particularly  in 
L/Ondon ;  and  that  the  fociety  in  London  were  now  beginning  to 
organize  themfelves  agreeable  to  the  principles  in  France,  and 
they  were  to  meet  on  Mondays  and  Thurfdays,  They  fpeak  of 
Paine's  works  that  had  been  publifhed  in  Sweden.  On  the  7th 
of  February,  delegates  met  at  No.  8,  Qiieen  Street,  Seven  Dials ; 
Hardy  was  there  ;  it  was  reported,  an  anxiety  to  preferve  dlvi- 
fions  16  and  25  as  poor  divifions ;  that  they  would  be  of  great 
fervice  if  we  go  to  war.  This  was  an  obfervation  of  Marg^t's. 
It  was  faid  by  many,  that  it  was  eventually  expedled  there  would 
be  a  rifing  in  the  country.  It  was  rem.arked,  that  there  were  no 
anfwers  pafTed,  though  two  letters  had  been  fent.  A  Sheffield 
letter,  of  the  i6th  of  January,  by  order  of  the  Conftitutional 
Society,  had  been  conveyed  to  all  the  focieties,  requefting  to 
Icnow  how  far  they  meant  to  go,  and  that  they  were  all  of  one 
opinion  not  to  petition  this  year^  Hardy,  who  was  prefent,  pro- 
pofes  a  delegate  from  each  divifion  of  the  fociety,  to  agree  how 
to  proceed.  Mr.  Fox's  obfervation  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
that  the  people  had  a  right  to  alter  the  government  when  they 
pleafedj  that  the  Scotch  Convention,  and  the  Irifti,  had  done  it; 
and  the  London  Correfponding  Society  was  firlt  formed,  to  fend 
a  delegate  to  all  the  other  focieties,  to  determine  the  beft  way 
of  reform.  The  Friends  of  the  People  in  the  Borough  ftill 
•exift,  and  were  determined  to  communicate  with  this  and  other 
focieties,  and  enquire  into  their  intentions.  It  was  agreed,  on  a 
circular  letter  to  all  the  focieties,  to  meet,  and  come  to  fome 
determination.  The  queftion  to  be  debated  at  each  divifion — 
what  is  the  beft  way  of  proceeding,  and  the  meetings  to  be  ad- 
vertifed.  Determined  to  write  to  Sheffield,  to  inform  them  they 
will  ftri6lly  anfwer  how  they  mean  to  proceed.  Upon  the  14th 
of  February,  1793,  divifion  12  chofe  Godfrey  as  a  delegate, 
who  was  reje6led,  as  being  Lord  George  Gordon's  attorney; 
and  they  faid,  his  name  was  bad.  The  note  is,  that  they  would 
never  have  any  man  in  the  divifion  connected  with  Lord  George 
Gordon,  who  was  a  troublefome  man;  he  was  rejeiied;  that 
they  were  to  meet  the  following  week.  Determined  to  meet 
the  next  week,  to  know  if  they  were  to  petition  Parliament;  it 
would  divert  the  public  attention  for  the  prefent.  Jt  was  agreed 
to  demand  a  conference  of  the  Conftitutional  Society ;  they  are 
drawing  up  a  ftate  of  the  reprefentation,  and  are  going  as  far  as 
we  arej  the  Friends  of  the  People  do  not  go  fo  far;  the  Borough 
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Society  do  not  go  fo  hv ;  the  Holborn  fociety  fliy,  they  are  for 
a  republic  ;  that  that  fociety  had  fince  broken  up,  and  moft  of 
the  members  have  joined  the  London  Correfponding  Society ; 
that  there  were  fix  focieties  to  confer.  There  was  a  letter  fent 
to  the  Conftitutional  Society  at  Sheffield,  to  fay,  that  there  will 
be  a  conference  about  this  matter,  and  that  they  will  write. 
The  divifion  39  propofed  for  confideration  three  motions — 
whether  to  petition  the  King,  the  Parliament,  or  to  call  a  Con- 
vention.— Remarked,  it  ^vould  be  well  to  decline  coming  to  any 
refolution  till  the  whole  nation  are  apreed.  iVIargarot  fays,  they 
fhould  neither  petition  nor  remonftrate,  it  would  be  unconftitu,- 
tional.— R.eported,  that  the  Aldgate  Society  had  thanked  Mr. 
Fox  for  his  fpeech,  that  the  people  might  alter  the  government 
when  they  pleafed,  without  giving  their  rcafons. — Divifion  23, 
held  19th  February,  in  Crown  Street.  The  age  for  elcdfion 
was  agitated,  and  it  is  put  to  the  vote ;  and  it  was  determined  in 
that  fociety  to  petition  Parliament. — The  24th  of  February  the 
delegates  met;  Godfrey  was  re-chofen,  and  rejected  again.  God- 
frey faid,  they  might  reject,  and  rejeft  again;  he  faid,  he  would 
not  quit  the  place  : — and  they  adjourned  to  No.  57,  Charles 
Street. 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  23d,  it  was  reported,  that  a  great 
number  of  delegates  were  in  town  from  different  focieties  to  pro- 
cure this  reform. — A  correfpondence  opened  at  Southampton. — 
A  letter  was  fent  from  the  Conftitutional  Society,  that  they  were. 
to  adjourn  to  the  15th  of  March,  to  fee  what  Mr.  Grey  would 
do  in  Parliament.— Agreed  to  write  to  all  the  focieties  to  fjnd  a 
petition  to  Parliament ;  that  theirs  was  to  be  prepared  imme- 
diately, and  it  was  expedted  they  fhould  have  .200,000  names; 
that  if  this  petition  was  rejected,  they  would  write  to  their 
friends  to  continue,  as  then  there  would  be  time  for  them  all  to 
unite  and  petition  the  King.  The  Friends  of  the  People  ap- 
proved of  Mr.  Grey's  remonftrancc.---Reportcd,  that  the  Bank's 
refufing  to  difcount,  would  affift  the  caufe  by  creating  infolvency. 
—A  man  propofed  to  fubfcribe  to  a  book  againft  imprifonment 
for  debt;  they  refufed  to  fubfcribe,  but  they  agree  to  take  ex- 
tracts out  of  it,  which  were  publifhed There  was  a  letter- 

figned  by  Carter  or  Curtis,  of  the  15th  of  February,  who  figned 
the  anfwer  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  in  anfwer  to  a  letter  of 
the  Correfponding  Society  of  the  ift,  and  an  anfwer  from  the 
Norwich  Society.  The  Norwich  Society  don't  think  the  Friends 
of  the  People  are  friends  to  the  caufe. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  the  delegates  met.  Mr.  Margarot 
propofed  thanks  to  Mr.  Fox^  and  the  minority,  and  to  Lord  Lau- 
derdale, Szc.  and  that  this  ihould  be  advertifed. — A  letter  from 
Sheffield,  encloiing  the  refolutions  of  the  13th  of  February,  by 
order  of  the  committee.  The  witnefs  gives  extracts  of  the  let- 
ter j  it  is  agreed  to  write  to  Sheffield  to  inform  them,  that  a 
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petition  to  Parliament,  though  we  do  not  fucceed,  yet  at  this 
time  will  anfwer  a  good  purpofe;  the  London  Correfponding 
Society  are  going  to  petition,-  and  to  write  to  all  the  focicties  in 
the  kingdom  to  do  fo,  and  caufe  the  fubjecl  to  be  agitated  every 
Week;  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  loft,  and  they  fay  that  we 
equally  lament  the  war. — A  petition  of  the  London  Correfpond- 
i/5g  Society  to  be  fent  by  Margarot  to  Mr.  Fox,  to  be  prefented. 
—On  the  7th  of  March,  fourteen  delegates  were  prefent ; 
Hardy  was  one.  The  petition  was  produced,  and  read  to  the 
diviiions  upon  the  14th  of  March.— New  delegates  to  be  chofen 
on  the  aS'lh.-— Moved  that  Mr.  Friend's  pamphlet  on  the  war  be 
re-printed  ;  petitions  to  be  drawn  out  on  rolls  of  parchment,  each 
delegate  to  have  o;ie,  to  try  what  coffee-houfe  would  take  it  in 
for  iignatures.  Or^  the  21  ft  of  March,  Baxter  reported,  that 
there  had  been  conftables  at  his  divifion. — A  letter  dated  -the 
15^^^  of  A4arch  to  Hardy,  from  Birmingham,  of  v/hich'he  gives 
extracts,  beginning,  Citizen  Hardy.  Reported,  tliat  the  Friends 
of  the  People  have  received  two  letters  from  the  Friends  of  Free- 
dom at  Sheffield.— Gi-ant  and  Littlcjohn  were  difcharged  from 
their  fituation  as  honorary  members  of  the  Conftitutional  Society. 
T  he  Conftitutional  Society  wrote  to  this  fociety  to  fend  other 
honorary  members:  Grant  was  difcharged  becaufe  he  refufed  to 
give  up  the  manufcript.  A  motion  was  made  to  print  1000  of 
friend's  Addrefs  to  Republicans  and  Anti-republicans,  to  make 
t;xtra6i:s  and  il-ong  remarks,  by  Mr.  A-Iargarot.  Upon  the  28th 
Alarch  there  were  718  fignatures  to  the  petition,  and  five  fkins 
not  yet  brought  in.  And  the  feleci:  Committee  to  make  new 
laws,  to  be  fubmitted  to  each  divifion. 

On  the  4th  of  April  the  witnefs  was  re~elefted  again  a  dele- 
gate of  the  Select  Committee,  to  confider  of  regulations  or  heads 
prepared,  and  among  others  a  plan  of  a  conftitution  upon  general 
principles.  Upon  the  nth  April  2000  had  figned  the  petition. 
Wrote  to  the  Friends  of  the  People,  thanking  them  for  their 
impartial  ftate  of  the  reprefentation.  Small  bills  to  be  ftuck  up 
in  the  night-time,  ijiforming  the  public  where  the  petition  lay 
for  fignatures :  2500  figned,  on  the  29th  April.  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern,  Lord  Scmpel  in  the  chair;  many  of  them  talked 
very  boldly,  and  laughed  at  the  fears  of  the  public ;  and  were  fure 
a  revolution  would  take  place  in  this  country.  The  toafts  were, 
"May  defpotifm  be  trampled  under  the  hoofs  of  the  fwinifh  mul- 
titude— Freedom  to  France,  and  liberty  to  all  Europe — I'homas 
Paine,"  &c.  On  the  2d  May,  11  delegates  prefent,  Mr.  Fox 
wrote  to  Hardy,  that  the  petition  brought  to  him  wanted  an 
article  of  reform  which  was  contrary  to  his  opinion ;  he  did  not 
think  it  proper  for  him  to  prefent  it,  but  he  would  prefent  it  if 
they  defircd  it.  Mr.  Francis  was  defired  to  prefent  it.  Two 
delegates,  from  Sheffield,  were  made  honorary  members :    Mr. 
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Fox's  note  was  produced,  but  nothing  particular  was  done  upon 
that. 

The  1 6th  May,  No.  7  propod^d  to  draw  up.  a  remonfcrance 
againfl:  the  war ;  it  was  faid  Mr.  Kardy  had  received  an  anonv- 
inous  letter.  23d  May,  twelve  c- legates ;  called  a  general  meet- 
ing ;  a  letter  from  Littiejohn;  propofed  to  have  a  committee  to 
prepare  an  addrefs  ;  notice  was  taken  of  the  letter  of  Le  Brun  to 
Lord  Grenville,  and  it  was  obferved,  this  might  be  thought  to 
have  come  from  fome  communication  with  France,  and  they  chofe 
to  wait  to  fee  what  notice  fhould  be  taken  of  that  letter.  It  does 
not  appear  what  that  was.  On  the  30th  May,  Hardy  propofed 
to  break  up  for  three  months  ;  this  was  not  carried.  6th  June,  a 
public  meeting  was  advertifed,  appointing  five  o'clock  for  going. 
Thanks  to  Mr.  Wharton  for  his  fpeech ;  agreed  to  be  printed, 
and  comments  to  be  made  upon  it.  Conftitutional  Society  publilh 
10,000  copies  of  Wharton's  fpeech.  On  the  I3ih  June  he  ceafed 
to  be  a  delegate.  On  the  25th  of  September,  he  was  atdiviiion 
No.  23,  at"  Bandy-Leg-Walk  :  reported,  that  there  is  a  new 
fociety  at  Coventry,  which  increafes.  It  was  reported  that  there 
was  a  new  divifion  of  the  London  Correfponding  Society.  It 
was  flated  that  Mr,  Cruden,  of  Walworth,  had  written  that 
ofFenfive  paper — the  Guillotine.  It  was  remarked,  that  he  wa"» 
fiippofed  to  be  employed  by  the  Convention  of  France.  It  was 
reported,  that  there  was  a  petition  to  the  King,  brought  forward 
at  the  laft  meeting  of  delegates,  which  was  declared  by  Mr. 
Vaughan  to  be  treafonable,  and  another  was  ordered  to  be 
pref^nted. 

On  the  7  th  of  06lober,  18  new  members  were  elected.  Mr. 
Bell  was  going  to  Ireland,  to  eftablifh  a  newcorrefpondence  there. 
Petition  fromlhe  delegates  againft  the  war,  Hodglbn  prefident. 
Hardy  fecretary.  The  next  week  in  October  there  was  a  com- 
mittee to  elect  two  delegates,  to  be  fent  to  the  Convention  in 
Scotland.  Margarot  and  Gerald  were  elected ;  this  was  at  a 
houfe  in  Hackney  Road.  Upon  the  5th  November,  divifion  25, 
the  delegate  reported  that  Baxter  was  chofen  chairman ;  that 
Margarot  and  Gerald  went  to  Scotland  the  30th  October.  That 
the  funds  were  low,  fubfcriptians  not  equal  to  the  expence  :  an- 
other delegate  to  be  chofen  from  each  divifion,  to  form  and  to  revile 
the  conflitution  of  the  fociety,  A  fociety  at  Brillol  correfpond?. 
Colonel  Macleod  and  Sinclair  were  gone  to  Edinburgh  as  dele- 
gates from  the  Conftitutional  Society.  Heard  of  an  aflbciatibn 
at  Lambeth  to  learn  exercife,  and  not  modelled ;  thefe  were 
members  of  the  London  Correfponding  Society,  v/ho  were  de- 
firous  of  introducing  the  exercifing  of  the  fociety's  divifions,  on 
different  nights.  That  memorandum  refpecting  the  affociation 
at  Lambeth,  is  fo  far  material  that  it  l]oeaks  of  that  affociation  as 
an  affociation  that  had  only  been  heard  of  for  the  firft  time,  and 
had  not  originally  proceeded  from  the  Convi^ittee  of  Delegates. 

On 
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On  the  r2th  of  November,    a  divirion-meet'ing,  No.  23;  a 
letter  from  Norwich,   approving   of  the  Convention  in   Edin- 
burgh :  the  finai.-ces  loyr,  a  fecond  fubfcription  wanted  to  fupport 
the  delegates  to  Scotland.    Then  there  is  a  kind  of  inftrudiion 
or  memorandum  to  the  delegate:,  a  letter  fent  to  the  delegates  to 
vifit  all  the  focieties  in  Scotland.     The  witnefs  fays,    he  firft 
thought  what  was  faid  of  the  finances  related  to   the  Norwich 
fociety;  but  looking  again,  he  rather  thinks  it  relates  to  his  own 
fociety.     A  report  of  the  delegates  to  the  Committee  of  Dele- 
gates, reported  that  there  was  to  be  a  fecond  general  meeting  at 
Edinburgh;  afterwards  altered,  and  intended  to  be  at  Glafgow. 
A  letter  read  on  the  8th  November,  fi-om  Hardy  to  the  delegates 
in  Scotland.     On  the  2d  of  January,  the  witnefs  attends  again 
as  delegate.  Hardy  fecretary.     No  perfon  to  be  elefted  a  dele^ 
gate  till  he  had  been  two  months  a  member.     It  was  agreed  to 
draw  an  hand-bill  to  approve  of  the  conduct  of  the  delegates  at 
Edinburgh,  cenfuring  the  magiftrates,  and  to  diftribute  a  thoufand 
in  Edinburgh.     A   letter,    figned  William   Broomhead,  chair- 
man, from  Sheffield,  was  read,  recommending  them  to  come  to 
fome  fpirited  refolution>,  to  be  adopted  for  the  fupport  of  the  dele- 
gates immediately,  and   mentions  that  there  were  2000  at  the 
meeting.     The  gth  of  January  he  has  not  got  Hardy's  name  as 
prefent,  but  believes  he  was. — General   meeting  on  the  20th; 
dinner  to  be  at  the  Globe,  and  a  Sub-committee  to  be  appointed 
for  the  management  of  it— Thelwall,  Franklow,  and  Stiff,  to 
be  the  Sub-committee.     The  following  perfons  to  be  flewards — 
Thelwall,    Franklow,    John  Agar,  Stewart  Kyd,  John  Lovet, 
Harrifon,    Stiff,    Peacock,    Harris,   Sinclair,  Powell,  Williams, 
Mitchel,  Pearce,  Moore,  Moffat,  and  Martin  ;  tickets  to  be  5s. 
thole  who  dine  paid  5s.  6d.  and  thofe  who  did  not  dine  paid  6d. 
Another  Sub-committee  to  be  appoiiited,  to  write  to  the  focie- 
ties to  unite  in  an  addrefs  to  the  public  on  their  invaded  rights 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  magiftrates  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  dif- 
cufs  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Dundas.     The  witnefs  Lynam  was  re- 
ported to  be  a  fpy:  he  was  tried,  on  the  13th  of  June,  at  the 
Committee  of  Delegates,    and  acquitted  by  a  great  majority. 
Martin  was  prefent  at  the  meetijig  at  the  Globe  Tavern  :  he 
fays,  he  was  there  before  the  meeting  began :  when  they  af- 
fembled,    the  floor  gave   way — they  went  to  the  room  above 
ftairs— there  was  a  place  built  for  a  mufician  on  one  one  fide  of 
the  room— Martin,  Richter,  Hardy,  and  Ramfey,  were  there — 
the  ihort-hand  writer  reported  Margarot's  trial.    The  next  thing 
was  an  addrefs  to  the  nation,    which   was  carried  :  Hardy  v/as 
there,  and  he  gave  the  toafts,  and  bills  recommended  to  be  ftuck 
up,  laying  what  grievances  they  want  to  be  rcdreffed.  The  next 
thing  that  came  forward  was  a  box  for  the  fubfcription  to  fup- 
port the  delegates  in  Scotland,  which  was  13I.  3s.  5d.  and  nine 
bad  Ihillings,    It  wiis  propofed  to  pubJiih  the  naiws  pf  thofe 
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who  had  given  evidence  againft  the  patriots,  and  this  was  cb- 
jefted  to  by  Thelwall,  on  account  of  producing  mafTacres;  they 
were  to  choofe  two  fub-dclegates  to  watch  the  Parliament  every 
night,  and  a  Committee  was  chofen  to  watch'  the  parliamentary 
proceedings. — Upon  the  30th  of  January  it  was  propofed  to 
open  divifions  to  all  parts,  and  raife  fubfcriptions  for  the  delegates 
in  Scotland.  No.  13  recommend  to  thofe  members  not  to  fub- 
fcribe.  No.  8  wifhed  to  know  if  they  fhould  remove;  there 
were  a  vail  number  of  prefs-gangs  conftantly  about,  and  they 
loft  their  bufinefs.  Thelwall  moved  to  appoint  a  further  Com- 
mittee of  Delegates,  to  confider  of  meafures  to  be  purfued  during 
this  pofture  of  affairs ;  thofe  of  the  General  Committee  of  De- 
legates chofen,  to  be  filled  up  by  the  other  delegates,  to  be  in- 
vefted  with  difcretionary  power  to  report  to  the  Committee, 
who  might  dilTolve  them  when  they  pleafed:  A^Iartin,  Baxter, 
Thelwall,  and  Moore,  are  named— it  is  carried  unanimoufly — 
the  Secret  Committee  to  confider  what  meafures  were  neceflary 
to  be  adopted,  according  to  the  meafures  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, and  to  call  a  General  Committee  of  Delegates  when  they 
faw  proper.  A  Sub-committee  of  three  was  propofed  to  con- 
fider of  raifing  fubfcriptions  for  the  delegates  in  Scotland.  Thel- 
wall propofed  a  Committee  of  two,  as  a  Committee  of  Exigence, 
to  report  to  the  General  Committee — this  was  withdrawn.  A 
letter  was  ftated  from  Briftol  to  their  old  friends  new  revived. — 
Upon  the  6th  of  February,  Hardy  being  prefent,  there  is  a  mo- 
tion from  the  Permanent  Committee  to  appoint  others  not  known. 
His  memorandum  is — as  it  was  thought  dangerous,  they  were 
to  be  difiblved,  and  to  name  others,  and  their  names  not  to  be 
mentioned. 

You  will  take  notice.  Gentlemen,  of  the  progrefs  of  this  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee,  which  v/as  to  be  a  Secret  Committee 
to  acl  in  the  prefent  pofture  of  affairs  ;  that  afterwards  this  Com- 
mittee v/as  diftblved  in  this  extraordinary  manner;  they  were  to 
name  a  Secret  Committee  whofe  names  were  not  to  be  known, 
fo  that  the  bufinefs  was  to  be  conduced  by  a  Secret  Committee, 
who  might  probably  be  the  fame  perfons,  who  might  not  be 
known  to  be  the  fame  perfons;  and  the  ground  of  it  is,  that  it 
was  thought  to  be  dangerous.  .What  it  was  that  the  Secret 
Committee  were  to  do,  is  matter  of  obfervation  upon  this  ex- 
traordinary proceeding.  There  is  a  letter  in  a  parcel  from 
Sheffield,  from  Margarot,  dated  the  nth  of  January,  and  2 
letter  from  Gerald,  for  a  fhort-hand  writer  to  come  down  and 
take  his  trial ;  a  motion  to  reprint  the  Rights  of  Swine  ;  a  mo- 
tion for  a  Committee  of  feven  to  revife  the  new  conftitution ;  a 
motion  that  5000  copies  of  Lord  Stanhope's  fpeech  upon  foreign 
troops  be  printed,  and  return  him  thanks.  He  fays,  he  ceafed 
to  be  a  delegate  foon  after;  he  was  then  afked,  who  and  what  he 
was;  he  defcribes  himfelf  to  be  an  ironmonger,  and  in  the  com- 
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mifllon  line  ;  that  he  was  firft  r7mong  thefe  (ocicties  by  accident 
at  the  fign  of  the  Manfion  Houfe,  where  he  faw  fome  of  the 
refolutions,  when  he  told  the  landlord  that  this  appeared  to  him 
to  be  a  meeting  to  overturn  the  conftitution,  and  advifed  him  not 
to  let  them  meet  there  any  more.  He  fays,  he  went  into  the 
room  and  converfcd  with  Watfon,  and  he  refers  to  a  paper  which 
the  landlord  fhewed  him,  which  was  the  refolution  and  addrefs 
of  the  fociety,  and  he  refers  to  a  paper  dated  Otftober  i,   1792. 

Upon  his  crofs-examination  he  fays  further,  that  he  is  in  the 
commiflion  line;  has  done  bufmefs  for  Birmingham  and  Shef- 
field ;  he  has  no  commiflion  from  any  manufactory  at  prefent;  he 
is  now  applying  for  bufinefs  at  the  Eaft  Indies ;  he  was  {even 
years  in  this  way  in  a  fmall  degree ;  did  a  great  deal  of  bufinefs 
laft  feafon ;  that  he  firft  had  a  warehoufe  in  Wood  Street— from 
there  he  came  to  Walbrook  -,  he  has  not  been  in  the  retail  branch 
fin'ce  he  left  Alexander's  houfe:  that  the  refolutions  and  addrefles 
were  firft  publiftied  upon  the  24th  of  May,  1792  ;  he  feemed  to 
think  as  them.  He  fays,  when  he  was  tried  for  being  a  fpy,  he 
was  tried  upon  the  evidence  of  feveral  gentlemen,  who  were 
brought  forward  to  prove  that  he  was  not  a  friend  to  the  fociety. 
He  had  been  abfent  in  StafFordfhire  and  Yorkfhire  for  fome 
time.  He  confulted  with  a  friend,  who  recommended  it  to  him 
to  make  report  of  thefe  tranfacR:ions,  and  he  has  dojie  fo  from 
time  to  time.  He  thinks  the  firft  report  he  made  was  the  9th  of 
October,  1792  :  he  made  his  reports  to  one  whom  he  was  certain 
would  communicate  thofe  reports  to  the  proper  channel,  but  that 
the  perfon  was  not  a  magiibate.  He  faid,  that  he  put  down 
every  thing  he  could  ;  it  was  his  duty  to  do  fo,  for  he  was  to 
report  to  his  own  dl\  ifion,  and  he  gave  the  fame  reports  to  his 
divifion  as  he  did  to  government. 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  a  tedious  work  to  go  through  the 
broken  account  of  the  tranfa6tions  of  this  man's  notes,  but,  upon 
the  whole,  they  carry  with  them  very  great  marks  of  authen- 
ticity, and  with  refpedl  to  thofe  faCls  which  were  clearly  col- 
le^l^ed  from  them,  they  feem  weightily  proved,  for  I  cannot  fee 
that  the  evidence  of  this  man  is  fhaken  in  any  particular  what- 
ever ;  for  if  any  man  choofes  to  give  information  of  proceedings 
v/hich  he  took  to  be  dangerous  to  the  conftitution,  to  fiy  that 
that  is  to  affe£t  his  credit,  is  not  a  thing  fit  to  be  aflerted  in  a 
Court  of  Juftice,  nor  fie  to  be  encouraged  by  a  Jury.  Where 
men  of  this  dcfcription  give  evidence,  and  they  give  evidence 
in  a  way  that  is  fairly  open  to  obfervation,  the  circumftance  of 
their  giving  evidence  in  that  manner  will  have  its  weight ;  but 
if  their  evidence  in  other  refpecls  is  confiftent,  uniform,  proba- 
ble, and  uninipeached,  it  is  not  enough  to  fay  this  man  went  into 
this  fociety  on  purpofe  to  inform  the  magiitrate  what  was  paffing, 
for  it  feemed  neccHary  that  that  fhould  be  done — it  was  the  duty 
of  the  magiftrate  tu  watch  over  the  public  peace  j  and  if  there 
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were  any  fecrct  proceedings,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  magiftrate^ 
by  all  poffible  means,  to  bring  thofe  proceedings  all  forward  to 
the  teft  of  the  law,  to  fee  if  there  is  any  thing  irregular  in  them 
or  no ;  and  the  magiftrate  would  negleift  his  duty  if  he  did  not 
do  fo. 

Gentlemen,  the  next  witnefs  is  Maclean.  He  produces  a  let- 
ter found  upon  Adams,  the  fecrctary  of  the  Conftitutional  So- 
ciety, of  the  13th  of  Oftober,  1792 — a  letter  from  the  editors 
of  the  Patriot,  at  Sheffield,  directed  to  John  Andree,  fecrctary  to 
the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  and  of  the  Rights  of 
Man,  at  Stockport.  This  letter,  though  of  a  pretty  old  date,  is 
one  that  feems  to  deferve  attention,  and  therefore,  if  you  pleafe, 
it  fhall  be  read  to  you,  to  (hew  the  extraordinary  diligence  and 
attention  with  which  the  making  of  profelytes  to  this  caufe  was 
purfued  in  that  part  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  many  others. 

(  The  /I'ttt'f  luas  read  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Courts  dated  Odoher 
the  13M,   1792. J      See  page  277,   Vol.  I.  of  this  work. 

(The  anfwcr  was  alfo  read  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court.)  See 
Appendix  to  this  work. 

The  next  witnefs  is  Coates ;  he  was  an  apprentice  to  Frank- 
low,  No.  r,  China  Walk,  Lambeth.  He  fays,  he  was  bound  in 
November  laft  ;  that  Franklow  ufed  to  be  out  late  at  nights, 
exercifing  twice  a  week,  and  went  on  exercifing  with  fire-arms 
up  ftairs" twice  a  week,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening; 
Shelmerdine  and  Williams  were  two  of  the  perfons  who  ufed 
to  be  there  ;  there  were  about  eight  of  them,  and  he  fuppofes 
they  were  the  fame  perfons;  the  window-fhutters  ufed  to  be  fliut, 
and  the  fire  arms  lay  upon  the  board  ;  they  ufed  to  go  fometimes 
to  Worcefter  Street,  in  the  Borough;  that  he  once  faw  his  mafter 
in  regimentals,  and  that  Mr.  Williams  had  a  uniform;  he  faw 
his  mader  in  regimentals  one  Sunday  morning  in  the  houfe. 

James  Walfh  fays,  he  was  at  Chalk  Farm  when  Richter  read 
the  refolutions,  and  he  heard  the  word  Convention  mentioned  by 
him,  and  that  they  formed  a  correfpondence  with  different  fo- 
cieties,  and  different  towns.  That  was  all  he  could  (:iy^  except 
that  there  were  200,000  copies  of  the  refolutions  to  be  printed ; 
and  he  faid  that  The! wall  fpoke  very  violently. 

The  next  witnefs  is  Thomas  Green.  He  fays  he  is  a  perfu- 
mer, that  he  alfo  deals  in  knives  and  cutlery  ;  that  it  is  cufto- 
mary  for  perfumers  to  deal  in  fuch  articles.  He  fays,  he  had  a 
knife  with  a  catch  in  the  back ;  that  he  had  three  dozen  of  them 
from  Sheffield.  He  fays,  they  were  packed  in  fmall  parcels;  he 
has  fold  fourteen  oY  them ;  he  can  name  three  or  four  perfons 
who  bought  fingle  knives,  and  one  was  the  prifoner  at  the  bar, 
and  that  he  gave  him  fix  others  in  the  package ;  he  was  to  make 
choice  of  one,  and  if  he  could  difpofe  of  the  reft,  he  might ;  he 
did  not  book  them  to  him,  and  he  returned  four  the  week  after. 
It  turned  out,  the  reil  were  not  returned  till  after  Hardy  was  ap- 
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prehended ;  he  had  not  called  for  them  before.  He  had  fold  one 
to  Billington,  and  one  to  Groves  :  he  had  them  from  Scofield 
and  Company,  in  Sheffield.  He  fay?,  that  he  had  dealt  with  an- 
other perfon  in  Sheffield,  but  that  they  had  riders  who  called  and 
ihewed  him  this  knife,  and  fo  he  ordered  this  parcel :  they  are  to 
be  had  in  the  Strand,  and  in  other  places.  He  fays,  he  does  not 
know  how  Hardy  came  to  know  he  had  them.  He  fays,  he  was 
eating  his  fupper  with  one  of  thefe  knives  in  Compton  Street, 
after  the  Chalk  Farm  meeting,  and  there  was  an  obfervation 
made  upon  them  that  they  were  a  very  ufeful  knife.  He  faid,  he 
iifed  fuch  a  knife  as  this  feven  years  ago.  This  is  upon  the 
crofs-examination.  He  has  twenty  of  the  three  dozen  left ;  moft 
cutlers'  fliops  have  them.  As  to  Groves,  he  came  to  purchafe  a 
knife,  and  he  remarked  the  utility  of  the  knife.  He  did  not  tell 
Groves  he  had  fold  two  or  three  hundred  of  them  ;  that  he  m.ight 
fay  it  was  a  faleable  article,  not  choofmg  to  difcourage  the  fale 
of  his  own  goods.  He  did  not  hy  his  wife  was  a  damned  arifto- 
crat,  he  did  not  ufe  fuch  an  expreflion ;  he  did  not  defire  Groves 
to  fpeak  low.  They  were  open  in  a  glafs  cafe  for  fale.  He  did 
not  keep  them  to  fell  to  mifchievous  people-— he  does  not  remem- 
ber a  word  about  mentioning  either  his  wife  or  ariftocrat — he 
never  wiftied  to  keep  that  circumftance  from  his  wife  that  he  fold 
thefe  knives. 

Now  here  is  undoubtedly  a  flat  contradiftion  between  this 
witnefs  and  Groves.  They  are  both  the  witnefles  called  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown  :  they  certainly  put  you  under  a  dilemma, 
which  makes  it  difficult  for  you  to  judge  that  Groves  is  a  perfon 
that  is  entitled  to  credit  for  what  he  has  faid;  at  the  fame  time 
though  contradicted  in  this  particular,  as  he  is  not  contradicted  in 
other  particulars,  where  witnefles  might  have  been  called  to  have 
contradi(fted  him,  is  a  circumftance  for  your  confideration.  I 
am  not  at  all  inclined  to  defire  you  to  give  more  credit  when  he 
as  contradicted  in  one  particular,  than  you  think  he  is  entitled  to 
upon  the  whole. 

The  next  witnefs  is  Edward  Hodfon,  a  printer;  he  declines 
anfwering  whether  he  printed  a  paper  which  was  fhewn  to  him; 
but  allows  that  one  Hodgfon  brought  him  a  copy  to  print  refpecSt- 
5ng  the  ins  and  outs.  (See  page  97,  of  this  volume.)  He 
fays  he  has  not  any  reafon  to  think  they  had  any  thing  but  a  reform 
of  Parliament  in  view,  that  they  meant  to  attack  the  King,  or 
difplace  the  Lords ;  he  would  not  have  continued  in  the  fociety 
a  moment  longer,  if  he  had  fuppofed  any  fuch  thing ;  he  fays  that 
upon  Hardy  and  Adams  being  taken  up,  and  reports  being  in 
circulation,  that,  under  pretence  of  reform,  they  had  other  ob- 
je£ts,  he  left  them.  He  faid,  he  underftood  the  Com^ention  was 
not  a  thing  determined  upon;  that  they  were  to  take  the  advice 
of  the  focieties  in  the  country  whether  they  were  to  aflemble  a 
Convention ;  he  faid  there  was  no  idea  of  making  laws,  or  in- 
troducing 
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troducing  the  anarchy  of  France  into  England ;  he  fays,  he  has 
read  the  refolutions  at  Chalk  Farm  ;  that  he  had  fc^en  the  printed 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  20th  of  January;  he  did  not 
know  of  their  having  ^any  thing  to  do  with  the  works  of  Paine ; 
that  {c^veral  people  applied  to  "him  to  prmt  the  proceedings  at 
Chalk  Farm. 

The  next  witnefs  is  from  Edinburgh,  George  Rofs,  a  member 
of  the  focicty  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  in  Edinburgh,  and  a 
member  of  the  Britiih  Convention.  In  the  end  of  November, 
or  the  beginning  of  December  laft,  there  were  delegate  from 
the  other  focietie's  in  Scotland  to  the  Britifh  Convention  in  Edin- 
burgh :  he  received  fome  papers  from  Mr.  Stock  at  Edinburgh, 
a  member  of  a  fociety  of  the  fame  nature,  and  f^nt  feveral  of 
them  into  the  country:  he  fent  fome  to  Perth  to  Mr.  Miller,  one 
to  Strathaven,  one  toPaifley;  he  is  not  certain  if  he  fent  one  to 
Dundee;  he  cannot  be  certain  whether  he  was  prefent  at  the  vote 
of  union  in  the  Convention,  when  they  extended  their  hands  ;  he 
remembers  the  faft  of  their  difperllon  ;  he  fays  the  circular  letter 
which  has  been  produced,  is  the  paper  that  was  fent  by  him  into 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

Upon  his  crofs-examination  he  fays,  that  his  only  obje61:  was 
a  reform  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ;  he  never  thought  there  was 
an  intention  to  attack  the  King  or  Houfe  of  Lords ;  they  did 
not  at  all  confider  themfelves  as  a  Parliament,  and  he  thought 
the  proper  means  was  petitioning ;  he  conceived  no  other 
intent ;  there  was  nothing  faid  againft  the  King  that  he  heard. 
He  fays,  it  would  have  been  foolifh  enough  for  them  to  attempt  to 
bind  the  people.  The  Britifli  Convention  confifted  of  about 
2C0  people  ;  that  they  had  no  arms  to  attack  the  magiftracy,  no 
means  of  refiftance.  He  fays,  they  had  nothing  illegal  in 
their  thoughts ;  if  he  had  thought  the  meeting  had  been  illegal, 
he  would  not  have  joined;  or  if  he  had  thought  it  dangerous  to 
the  King,  he  would  not  have  done  it.  All  the  focieties  were  on 
the  fame  ground ;  that  they  were  moft  of  them  people  of  good 
character,  people  of  fober  lives  and  morals.  He  fays,  he  does 
not  recolledl  being  prefent  at  a  particular  refolution  which  was 
read  to  him.  He  fays,  he  thinks  he  was  prefent  at  the  refolu- 
tion about  the  Habeas  Corpus  A61:,  and  that  they  were  to  meet 
at  the  place  appointed  by  a  Secret  Committee  ;  that,  as  he  under- 
ftood,  it  was  for  a  new  Convention,  to  petition  Parliament ;  he 
would  not  have  agreed  to  it  upon  any  other  terms  i  and  they 
were  to  fpecify  a  particular  plan  of  reform. 

Arthur  M'Ewen  fays,  he  lives  at  the  Water  of  Leith.  He 
fays,  he  remembers  the  committee  of  which  Watt  was  a  member. 
Befides  the  Committee  of  Union,  there  was  another  committee, 
a  Sub-committee  of  Ways  and  Means— Mr.  Stock,  Mr.  Brooke, 
Mr.  Aitchefon,  Mr.  Waldron,  Mr.  Downie,  Mr.  Watt,  and 
himfelf,  were  members  of  that  coinmittee,  including  the  affairs 
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of  Mr.  Skirving.  He  fays,  he  never  faw  the  letter  enquired 
after ;  that  V-^att  read  a  plan  to  them  to  feize  the  Lord  Jurtice 
Clerk  of  Scotland,  and  the  reft  of  the  Lords  of  Council  and 
Seffion,  and  the  Lord  Provoft  of  Edinburgh;  to  kindle  a  fire  at 
the  Excife-office,  in  the  New  Town ;  that  parties  fllould  be 
fJ-ationed  in  the  ftreet,  to  intercept  the  foldiers  as  they  came 
down  from  the  CalHe,  and  the  fire  was  to  draiv  the  military  from 
the  Callle,  and,  coming  to  a  point,  they  were  to  Jnclofe  them 
between  two  fires ;  they  were  to  be  inclofed  by  two  parties  in 
thefe  different  flations  ;  that  two  parties  were  to  feize  the  dif- 
ferent banking-houfes  in  Edinburgh,  and  commiiTioners  were  to 
be  appo'nted  to  go  and  demand  the  cafti  from  the  banks.  He  did 
not  know  who  was  to  execute  this.  The  witnefs  faid,  he  ob- 
jected to  all  this,  and  faid  he  would  not  agree  to  any  thing  that 
fhould  difturb  the  peace,  or  fhed  the  blood  of  his  countrymen. 
Mr.  Waldron  agreed  with  him,  and  no  further  communication 
was  made  at  that  time.  He  fays,  at  another  time,  Watt  propofed 
a  plan  that  there  fhould  be  a  proclamation,  prohibiting  all  farmers 
that  dealt  in  corn,  hay,  and  grain,  to  remove  the  fame  from  their 
refpeclive  places  of  abode,  upon  pain  of  death ;  and  then  there 
was  to  be  an  order  that  the  King  and  his  Minifters  fhould  put  an 
end  to  the  bloody  war,  or  abide  by  the  confequences.  The  copy 
of  this  addrefs  was  to  be  fent  off  to  the  King,  the  morning  after 
the  attack.  He  faid,  thefe  things  did  not  belorig  to  the  caufe  of 
reform,  and  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  That 
Watt  befpoke  fome  pikes  of  Orrock,  a  fmith.  Watt  faid,  one 
that  he  had  fketched  upon  a  board  would  do.  He  bade  him  work 
hard,  for  he  had  four  thoufand  to  fend  to  Perth,  befides  what  he 
had  to  diflribute  about  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Stock  was  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  faid  he  was  going  to  London  or  Briftol,  and  would 
wait  on  Mr.  Hardy,  by  the  dehre  of  Watt,  with  whom  he  wifhed 
to  correfpond  in  a  fife  manner.  By  the  defire  of  Watt,  Stock 
took  this  letter,  and  promifed  he  v/ould  do  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  elliablifh  a  correfpondence.  Stock  took  a  flip  of  paper, 
and  gave  him  a  token,  which  he  confidered  as  a  fecure  mode  of 
correfpondence.  The  letter  was  fignifying,  that  the  ariftocrats 
were  doing  fo  and  lo,  and  the  democrats  were  doing  fo  and  fo. 
He  was  to  call  again,  but  he  fav/  him  no  more. 

Upon  his  crofs-examination  he  fays,  that  the  fociety  to  which 
he  belonged  confifled  of  about  20  ;  that  he  attended  tlie  Conven- 
tion feve/al  times ;  that  they  met  of  a  night  to  obtain  a  parlia- 
mentary reform  by  petition,  and  that  it  was  to  come  under  con- 
fideration  the  night  of  the  difperfion.  Upon  that,  there  was  a 
fcroll  of  a  petition  brought  forward ;  they  put  a  negative  upon  it, 
in  a  certain  way,  by  calling  for  the  order  of  the  day.  So  that 
in  that  flory  of  his  he  mail  be  miftaken.  He  fays,  it  was  to 
come  under  confideration  the  night  of  the  difperfion— that  there 
were  near  200  iT)cmbt'is-»-they  had  nu  arms,  and  he  had  never 
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heard  of  an  intention  to  ufe  force ;  univerfal  fufFragc,  ?.ncl  an- 
nual or  triennial  Parliaments,  was  their  objecl — there  was  no- 
thing iriid  touching  the  King  or  Lords.  He  was  then  aflced  for 
what  purpofe  that  Committee  of  Union  was  formed;  he  fays,  ho 
cannot  undertake  to  fay  what  that  Committee  of  Union  v*'as 
formed  for ;  he  never  was  in  it  but  that  night  when  Skirving's 
letter  was  read,  at  the  tiitie  of  meeting,  and  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Union,  when  a  Sub-committee 
was  formed.  He  fays,  he  heard  the  delegates  were  to  have  an- 
other Convention,  of  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  of  which 
they  were  to  get  information  from  the  focieties. 

The  next  witnefs  is  William  Middleton.  He  fays,  he  fearched 
the  houfes  of  Watt  and  Orrock  on  the  i$th  of  May,  where  he 
found  a  number  of  pikes  fiuifhcd  and  unhniftcd ;  but  nothiiig 
turns  on  that. 

Gentlemen,  this  Is  the  evidence  they  give  of  a  confpiracy 
breaking  out  in  Scotland  after  the  difperfion  of  the  Conventioii* 
which  Air,  Attorney  General  makes  a  part  of  this  general  plan 
in  this  country — that  by  poiTibirity,  Hardy's  circular  letter,  or 
fome  other  of  Hardy's  publication.s,  or  of  the  Sheffield  fociety, 
or  the  Conftitutional  Society,  might  have  excited  this,  is  cer- 
tainly true,  and  therefore  the  evidence  could  not  be  rejeifed;  but 
as  to  the  bringing  home  to  Hardy  that  he  was  implicated  in  this 
confpiracy,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  go  to  that  length,  f:)r  all 
the  converfation  about  the  letter,  of  carrying  a  letter  to  Hardy 
by  Stuck,  comes  to  nothing ;  Hardy  never  had  that  letter. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  does  rather  feem  to  have  been 
fomething  that  had  broke  out  in  confequence  of  the  pains  that 
have  beeii  taken  in  general  throughout  the  country  to  irritate  it; 
but  I  cannot  fee  any  thing  to  fuppofc  that  Hardy  could  pollibly 
be  concerned  in  this  part  of  the  confpiracy,  or  knew  any  thing 
at  all  about  iL 

The  next  witnefs  is  John  Shaw.  He  produced  papers  found 
upon  Thclwall  and  upon  JVlartin,  and  thefe  papers  are  of  i\lar-- 
tin's  hand-writing,  one  copy  of  which  is  found  in  Martin's  poC- 
fe/Tion,  and  another  copy  in  Thel wall's,  on  the  13th  of  May, 
after  Hardy  was  apprehended  5  but  they  become  evidence  even 
in  this  cafe  againft  Hardy,  from  the  circumftance  of  their  having 
been  proved  by  two  witnelles  to  have  been  in  Martin's  poileffion 
before  Hardy  was  apprehended;  they  therefore  were  papers  cx- 
ifting  before  his  apprehenfion.  This  paper  purports  to  be  the 
project  of  refolutions  for  the  meeting  at  Chalk  Farm  ;  they  dif- 
fer effentially  from  the  refolutions  that  were  there  agreed  to,  and 
appear  to  be  of  a  more  direct  violent  call  than  thofe  refolutions 
were,  bccaufe  they  point  out  immediately  to  the  perfon  of  the 
King — it  is  proper  you  Ihould  hear  that  paper  now  read. 

{Read  by  the  Uerk  of  the  Court. )  See  page  lib  of  this 
volunie, 
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The  refolution  that  affects  my  mind  moft,  is  the  laft—- - 
"  Refolved,  That  it  is  the  right  and  bounden  duty  of  the  people 
to  punifh  all  traitors  againft:  the  nation,  and  that  the  following 
words  are  now  not  a  part  of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  to  wit — 
'■  I  declare  it  is  not  lawful,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  to  take 
arms  againll  the  King." — What  is  conveyed  by  that,  is  too 
apparent. 

A  more  dangerous,  and  a  more  treafonable  paper,  was  hardly 
ever  feen.  Of  this  paper  I  have  to  remark,  there  is  no  evidence 
which  brings  it  home  diredtly  to  the  prifoner  Hardy,  but  the 
evidence  dates  this — that  it  is  manifeftly  a  draft  of  a  refolution, 
which,  in  the  mind  of  the  drawer,  was  intended  for  a  refolution 
of  the  London  Correfponding  Society,  aflembled  at  that  time, 
the  14th  of  April,  1794.  Upon  that' 14th  of  April,  the  Chalk 
Farm  refolutions  were  promulgated  ;  the  paper  was  found  upon 
Thelvvall  and  Martin,  who  were  taking  an  active  part  at  that 
meeting  ;  and  fuch  a  paper  found  upon  Thelwall  and  Martin  go 
but  too  plainly  to  (hew  what  was  floating  in  the  minds  of  thefe 
men— -that  fome  very  dangerous  defigns  were  conceived  by  fome 
of  them,  and  intended  to  be  brought  forward  by  fome  people, 
but  by  which  of  them  there  is  no  direct  evidence— -that  you 
can  only  guefs  at.  You  know,  that  of  thofe  who  tranfacled  the 
bufinefs  of  this  focicty,  Hardy  was  a  principal  one;  you  will 
judge  whether  that  convinces  you  that  he  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  this,  or  whether  it  has  nothing  to  do  but  with  the  perfon 
upon  whom  it  was  found  ;  that  is  matter  for  your  confideration: 
but  it  certainly  fhews  that,  in  the  minds  of  thefe  perfons,  there 
was  danger  in  the  moll  alarming  degree  of  violence,  that  one 
'can  hardly  venture  to  contemplate— a  degree  of  wickednefs  one 
can  hardly  fuppole  poilible. 

.Gentlemen,  with  this  evidence,  the  proof  on  the  part  of  the 
profecution  clofes— I  will  now,  therefore,  ftate  to  you  the  evi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  prifoner. 

Lorriman  Goddard  is  the  firft  witnefs.  He  fays,  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  London  Correfponding  Society,  his  divifion  was 
No.  2,  the  fame  as  Hardy's.  He  fays,  he  "attended  very  regu- 
larly—he does  not  know  that  he  milled  a  night  for  two  years. 
He  fays,  he  ceafed  to  be  a  member  when  Hardy  was  taken  up; 
that  Hardy  was  rarely  abfent— hardly  ever  abfent;  that  he  hardly 
ever  milled  calling  on  Hardy  on  a  Sunday ;  that  he  was  a  re- 
markable peaceable  man,  and  friendly  to  all ;  that  when  the 
meetings  were  difperfed,  he  defired  that  they  would  not  even 
bring  a  Hick  with  them ;  that  his  objects  were  a  parliamentary 
reform  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons ;  that  it  was  no  part  of  their 
view  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords ;  he  had  no 
views  as  to  the  Crown.  He  fays,  that  he  had  feveral  converfa- 
tiojis  with  Hardy  on  political  fubjeits  j  that  curiofity  led  him  to 
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afk  him  a  number  of  queftions ;  fhat  he  had  no  reafon  to  believe 
he  had  different  views  from  him.  He  fays,  he  never  heard  of  the 
letter  about  the  pikes.  He  fays,  Ms  brother  introduced  him,  and 
that  he  was  at  the  Globe  Tavern  and  at  Chalk  Farm ;  that  every 
thing  was  very  peaceable ;  that  there  were  fome  refolutions  in 
print,  and  that  the  paper  contained  a  corrc6t  account  of  what 
pafTed.  He  thought  all  that  was  tranfadled  at  both  places  was 
agreeable  to  the  law  of  the  land  i  he  knew  that  the  fociety  fent 
delegates  to  the  Scotch  Convention,  but  that  he  himfelf  was  not 
in  office.  He  fays,  he  has  heard  of  a  Secret  Committee;  he 
never  heard  who  they  were ;  he  does  not  think  that  the  body 
knew  who  the  Secret  Committee  were ;  he  knew  nothing  of 
their  proceedings,  nor  did  he  choofe  to  attend  after  Hardy  was 
taken  up.  Mr.  Margarot  and  Mr.  Gerald  were  the  delegates 
to  the  Scotch  Convention.  He  was  in  the  fociety  two  years 
"Within  a  month,  but  not  before  the  6th  of  Auguft,  1792.  He 
fays,  he  heard  of  a  circular  letter,  which  went  to  Scotland,  for 
calling  another  Convention;  he  does  not  know  how  it  got  there; 
he  heard  of  this  at  his  divifion ;  that  this  was  to  call  a  Conven- 
tion; that  there  might  be  fongs  after  dinner,  but  fongs  were  not 
in  general  introduced ;  he  has  heard  of  the  fong,  "  God  fave 
the  Rights  of  Man."  He  has  feen  the  fong,  "  Plant,  plant  the 
Tree,"  but  never  heard  it  fung.  A  man  ufed  to  attend  the  fo- 
ciety with  a  pack  of  idle  fongs ;  they  had  all  Mr.  Thelwall's 
fongs,  which  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  harm  in;  three  of 
his  fongs  were  printed  on  one  flieet  of  paper ;  he  cannot  recol- 
le£t  the  title. — The  only  obfervation  that  occurs  to  me  upon  this 
evidence  is,  the  diftance  at  which  he  feems  to  have  been  kept 
from  all  knowledge  of  what  was  doing:  there  was  a  Secret 
Committee,  and  the  Secret  Committee  feems  to  have  managed 
^every  thing  that  related  to  all  the  material  concerns  of  the  fo- 
ciety; and  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  perfon  connected  with 
Hardy  did  not  know  any  thing  with  regard  to  the  circumftance 
of  the  pikes :  whether  that  happened  by  accident,  or  there  was 
any  reafon  for  not  letting  him  into  the  bufinefs  of  the  pikes,  is 
a  good  deal  uncertain.  Upon  this  bufmefs,  it  is  certain,  other 
perfons  were  acquainted  with  it ;  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  fee  why 
he  fhould  not  have  been  made  acquainted  with  it. 

Francis  Dowling  fays,  he  was  a  member  of  the  London  Cor- 
refponding  Society;  that  their  object;  was  a  parliamentary  reform 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  they  had  no  other  objecl ;  they 
had  no  thouglits  againft  the  King  or  Houfe  of  Lords ;  they  had 
no  idea  of  oppoling  the  government  by  force  ;  that  it  was  quite 
the  contrary,  or  any  iiitention  againft  any  thing  beyond  reform. 
The  object  of  the  Convention,  he  fays,  was  to  get  the  fenfe  of 
the  delegates  from  the  diiFerent  divifions,  to  obtain  a  reform  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  there  Was  no  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding by  force  in  «iny  member  of  the  fociety.     He  fays,  that 
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he  was  two  years  and  an  half  in  the  divifion,  and  never  faw  or 
heard  of  the  letter  from  Sheffield  about  pikes.  He  fays,  he  was 
at  this  fociety  from  the  commencement.  He  dined  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor  the  2d  of  May  ;  there  was  fome  mufic,  but  he  does 
not  know  what  it  was.  He  was  at  Chalk  Farm;  he  faw  the 
refolutions  at  the  Globe  Tavern ;  he  does  not  know  what  they 
were ;  he  was  once  a  delegate  for  fix  months ;  he  knew  Spence's 
fhop,  and  has  bought  pamphlets  of  S  pence  ;  has  been  at  Frank- 
low's  ;  he  had  never  feen  any  exercifmg  at  PVanklow's,  nor  had 
he  heard  of  Edwards's  pike,  or  Hillier's  ;  he  had  heard  of  their 
exercifmg ;  he  has  heard  of  a  Committee  of  Correfpondence— 
if  there  was  one,  it  was  voted  by  ballot.  He  knows  Hodgfon 
the  hatter,  but  he  never  knew  of  a  fecond  Secret  Committee 
appointed  after  the  apprehenfion  of  Hardy ;  he  knew  nothing  of 
a  Secret  Committee  in  Academy  Court ;  he  knows  Smith  ;  he 
never  heard  of  the  Guillotine,  and  he  never  heard  of  the  Shef- 
field letter,  till  he  faw  it  in  the  report ;  he  never  heard  of  the 
order  to  flick  bills  up  inthe  night;  he  did  not  conceive  it  any 
thing  criminal  in  flicking  up  a  bill— it  depended  upon  the  con- 
tents of  it.  He  fays,  he  did  not  hear  all  the  contents  of  the 
refolutions.  The  tenor  of  the  conduct  of  the  people,  he  fays, 
was  peaceable,  at  Chalk  Farm.  He  fays,  he  voted  without 
hearing  diflinclly,  but  that  others  attended  more,  and  that  he 
voted  becaufe  others  did;— the  way  in  which  the  majority  of  this 
afTembly,  I  dare  fay,  was  very  often  obtained. 
•  Alexander  Wills  fays,  he  was  a  member  of  the  London  Cor- 
refponding  Society  between  two  and  three  years,  which  met  in 
order  to  obtain  a  reform  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons — full  of 
refpe<5l,  and  honour,  and  fidelity  to  the  King ;  he  never  had 
reafon  to  think  others  intended  otherwife— nevei-,  to  his  know- 
ledge, was  it  inteiided  to  do  any  thing  by  force — that  he  would 
not  have  continued  in  the  iociety,  if  they  had  had  any  inteiitioa 
of  doing  any  thing  by  force— he  never  heard  of  any  fuch  inten- 
tion, till  he  faw  it  in  the  reports  of  the  Secret  Committee.  He 
fa^s.  the  prifoner  Hardy  is  the  mofl  amiable  charadlerj  from  all 
he  had  heard. 

Upon  his  crofs-examination  he  favs,  as  to  himfelf,  he  is  a 
dancing-mafler.  He  became  a  member  of  the  London  Corre- 
fponding  Society,  he  fays,  foon  after  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Conflitutional  Society.  He  wifhed  to  hear  clever  men — he  took 
his  rule  of  politics  from  the  newfpapers— -he  did  not  hear  any 
fubje(St  but  politics  difcufled — he  did  not  conflantly  attend  their 
meetings — he  was  but  little  acquainted  with  their  proceedings — 
he  did  not  fee  the  books — he  never  knew  any  body  profecuted 
for  affifling  them  in  their  views — he  may  have  given  a  fhilling, 
or  two,  or  five,  or  two  guineas,  or  five  guineas,  to  ailifl  Carter. 
He  fays,  he  often  gives  five  guineas,  and  does  not  know  who 
he  gives  it  to ;  he  was  prelled  upon  that,  and  laid,  he  fpoke  by 
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tVay  of  metaphor;  at  lart-,  he  fays,  he  never  did  give  guineas — 
he  did  give  a  few  /hillings.  He  favs,  he  is  not  fure  that  he 
gave  more  than  that ;  he  fays,  he  never  heard  of  the  Secret 
Committee,  nor  of  a  Committee  of  Correfpondence.  I  think, 
notwithftanding  that  ftrange  flourifli  of  his  concerning  the  five 
guineas  and  five  fliillings,  at  Icaft,  that  there  was  no  harm  in 
this  vvitnefs. 

The  next,  witnefs,  Archibald  Hunter,  was  then  called.  He 
fays,  he  knew  Hardy— he  was  of  his  divifion— his  obje6l  was 
a  parliamentary  reform — he  never  underftood  any  thing  elfc,  in 
the  Commons'  Houfe — the  King  and  the  Houfe  of  Lords  to  re- 
main as  they  were — he  never  heard  of  force,  but  from  the  Re- 
ports— there  was  no  intention  to  attack  the  government  of  the 
country— that  Hardy  is  a  peaceable,  refpe(5lable,  quiet  man. 
Hardy  never  produced  any  letter  at  the  divifion  about  pikes,  nor 
communicated  any  fuch  letter.  He  favs,  he  continues  a  member 
of  the  fociety — he  was  introduced  by  a  relation,  Jofcph  Hunter — 
he  does  not  attend  regularly,  being  frequently  out  of  town.  He 
fays,  he  was  at  Chalk  Farm,  and  at  the  Globe  Tavern — he  un- 
derltood  their  proceedings  were  peaceable-^-he  heard  tfie  refolu- 
tions  read,  but  did  not  attend  to  them,  from  the  inattention  that 
pervades  his  whole  condudf — he  could  not  keep  his  attention  to 
hear  what  it  was  that  was  voted.  He  fays,  he  was  at  No.  3, 
Compton  Street,  and  Thelwall  was  there — he  fupped  there ; 
he  fays,  it  is  fo  long  ago  fince  he  followed  any  bufinefs,  he  can- 
not recollect  what  he  was ;  at  laft,  he  acknowledges  he  was  a 
perfumer  and  hair-drefl'er  twelve  years  ago.  He  fays,  his  money 
is  fometimes  in  his  pocket,  fometimes  in  the  Hocks,  and  fome- 
times  in  houfes.  What  you  can  make  of  the  evidence  of  this 
extraordinary  witnefs,  I  do  not  know — he  is  one  of  the  moft 
extraordinary  witnelTes  I  ever  heard. 

The  next  witnefs  is  Alexander  Frafer.  He  fays,  he  is  a 
tailor ;  he  fays,  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  London  Corre- 
fponding  Society  about  ten  months— that  he  ceafed  to  be  a 
member  in  April,  a  twelvemonth  ago.  He  fays,  he  meant  par- 
liamentary reform  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons— he  had  no  inten- 
tion refpcifting  the  King  or  the  Houl'e  of  Lords. 

The  next  witnefs  is  William  Barclay.  He  fays,  he  is  no 
member — he  has  knov/n  the  prifoner  fifteen  years — bears  a  very 
good  charadler — he  is  of  a  peaceable,  orderly  difpofition,  and  a 
very  honeft  man. 

'Fhe  next  witnefs  is  Thomas  Oliver,  a  dificnting  minifter. 
He  fays,  he  is  no  member  of  the  fociety ;  he  fays,  he  has  known 
this  man  four  years;  he  fays,  he  fhewed  him  a  paper  containing 
fome  refolutioas  about  reform,  and  he  afked  him  as  to  the  objedt 
of  their  meeting,  and  he  faid;  it  was  a  parliamentary  reform,  in 
a  peaceable  and  conftitutional  manner :  he  fays,  it  was  upon  the 
fame  plan  the  Duke  of  Richmond  propofed  in  the  year  1782; 
4  B  2  he 
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he  fays,  he  frequently  tried  to  fuck  out  of  him  what  his  intent 
was;  and  firft  he  faid,  he  had  done  this  fince  the  report— but 
that  could  not  be,  becaufe  he  has  been  in  cuftody  ever  fince.  He 
admits  it  was  fomewhere  about  May  or  June  :  he  fays,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  calling  upon  him ;  that  he  was  of  a  peaceable  dif- 
pofition,  of  few  words,  an  humble,  honeft,  fmcere,  and  good 
Chriftian ;  and,  he  fays,  he  fears  God  and  honours  thp  King. 
He  never  faw  the  Chalk  Farm  nor. the  Globe  Tavern  refolu- 
tions.  He  fays,  Mr.  Hardy  once  mentioned  the  name  of  a  Mr. 
Bogue  ;  he  fays,  he  does  not  attend  much  to  thefe  things,  having 
the  employment  of  preaching  four  fermons  in  a  week  ;  he  fays, 
he  has  heard  converfations  upon  politics,  relative  to  parliamentary 
reform. 

The  next  witnefs  is  Daniel  Stewart,  fecretary  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  in  Frith 
Street.  He  fays,  that  in  December,  1792,  the  London  Corre- 
fponding  Society  fent  a  letter  to  the  Friends  of  the  People ;  the 
witnefs  carried  the  anfwer  himfelf,  and  this  introduced  a  conver- 
fation  with  Mr.  Hardy  ;  that  he  underftood  from  the  converfation 
that  his  whole  objed:  was  a  reform  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons; 
that  he  meant  to  inform  the  people  of  the  bad  ftate  they  were  in, 
and  by  petitions  and  a  great  number  of  fignatures  to  obtain  his 
point.  He  fays,  he  called  once  or  twice  a  week,  out  of  curiofity, 
to  know  what  they  were  doing,  and  he  talked  with  him  very 
frequently ;  he  fays,  he  never  varied,  he  was  always  for  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  plan.  They  never  agreed  in  opinion.  He 
always  thought  Mr.  Hardy  a  fimple  inoffenfive  man,  the  laft  man 
to  be  guilty  of  violence — he  never  heard  that  he  had  a  difpofition 
to  ufe  any  violent  meafures. 

Upon  his  crofs-examination  he  faid,  that  he  did  not  know  that 
Hardy  was  an  affociated  member  of  the  Conftitutional  Society. 
That  the  Friends  of  the  People  had  declined  all  intercourfe  with 
that  Society.  The  correfpondence  between  his  fociety  and 
the  fociety  at  Sheffield,  was  in  the  month  of  May,  1792. 
He  cannot  fay  that  he  faw  the  addrefs  of  the  6th  of  Auguft, 
1792;  he  did  fee  the  addrefs  of  the  20th  of  January,  1794, 
and  faw  the  proceedings  at  Chalk  Farm ;  and  he  fays,  that  they 
enquired  what  length  the  Friends  of  the  People  meant  to  go, 
and  they  declined  anfwering.  A  lift  of  the  Friends  of  the  Peo- 
ple was  fhewn  him,  and  he  fays,  there  was  no  intercourfe  between 
the  Friends  of  the  People  and  the  Conftitutional  Society,  there 
were  fome  of  them  who  were  members  of  both. 

The  next  witnefs  is  John  Carr.  He  fays,  heJias  known  the 
prifoner  for  twenty  years,  and  he  gives  hnn  the  character  of  a 
decent,  fober,  honelt  man. 

The  next  is  John  Stevenfon.  He  fays,  he  has  known  him  for 
the  laft  eight  or  nine  years.  He  was  of  an  extremely  mild,  peace- 
able difpolition  i  he  knows  no  man  that  goes  beyond  him. 
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Alexander  Gregg,  bookbinder,  fays  he  has  known  him  feven 
years ;  that  he  is  a  very  peaceable,  orderl}',  fober,  religious  man; 
that  is  his  general  characlcr. 

William  Hcnderfon,  a  dealer  in  eggs,  fays  he  has  known  him 
near  twenty  years  ;  he  has  been  intimately  acquainted  with  him 
twelve  years,  and  fays  he  is  a  fober,  honeft,  2;ood  man. 

Mr.  Stevens,  a  minifter,  fays  he  has  known  him  ever  fince  he 
came  to  London,  which  is  (even  years;  he  has  attended  his  con- 
gregation during  that  time;  and  he  fays  he  was  a  refpc6tablc ' 
charaiier ;  his  moral  condutfl  was  good,  and,  as  far  as  he  knows 
of  him,  that  he  is  a  man  of  confcience  both  towards  God  and 
man. 

Peter  Macbean  fays  that  he  has  known  Mr.  Hardy  feventeen 
years  ;  he  is  a  peaceable,  quiet,  well-difpofed  man.  That  the 
witnefs  had  been  a  member  of  the  fociety,  but  had  ceafed  to  be 
one.  He. has  been  at  Hardy's  divifion,  No.  2.  He  remembers 
no  refolution  about  Paine's  Rights  of  Man ;  he  remen"ibers  their 
writing  to  the  Conftitutional  Society ;  he  met  with  them  at  the 
Bell,  Exeter  Street,  when  the  fociety  was  not  formed;  he  fays 
Margarot  was  peaceable,  as  far  as  he  knew,  but  he  was  but  little 
acquainted  with  him.  Hardy  was  one  of  thofe  that  met,  and 
there  was  one  Blake,  and  fevjeral  others ;  that  there  were  thirty 
or  forty  at  the  leaft  ;  that  he  was  not  there  at  firft ;  that  they  had 
met  two  or  three  weeks  before  he  came;  that  there  were  no 
clergymen  or  phyficians  among  them ;  the  firft  time  he  came, 
there  might  be  twenty;  Mr.  Margarot  was  the  principal  perfon 
in  forming  the  original  laws  of  the  fociety. 

Alexander  Gordon  fays  he  has  known  him  twenty  years ;  he 
fays  he  was  a  fober,  honeft,  induftrious,  peaceable  man. 

John  Bogue,  cabinet-maker,  fays  he  has  knowji  him  ten  years; 
he /ays  he  is  a  fober,  honeft,  peaceable,  induftrious  man;  that  he 
belonged  to  the  fociety,  but  quitted  it  two  years  ago. 

Matthew  Dickie,  a  Scotch  factor,  fays  he  has  known  Hardy 
five  years ;  that  his  charader  has  been  ftriclly  honeft,  and  he  has 
had  intercourfe  of  buftnefs,  but  only  of  bufuiefs. 

James  Hardy,  who  is  not  related  to  him,  has  known  him  from 
1779;  fays  nothing  of  him,  but  giving  him  the  beft  of  characlers; 
they  then  call  Mr.  King,  and  the  purpofe  for  which  they  call 
him  is,  to  fhew  a  letter  inclofed  to  Hardy  in  Davifon's  letter; 
which  Davifon's  letter  propofed  a  plan  to  Hardy  to  furnifli  pikes 
from  Sheffield;  that  letter  was  written  to  a  fociety  at  Norvi'ichT^ 
andfent  inclofed;  Mr.  King  was  not  able  to  fpeak  exactly  to  it; 
he  does  recolle6l  the  circumftance  of  a  letter  being  found;  and  he 
cannot  undertake  to  fay  whether  it  was  opened  or  not. 

David  iMartin,  of  Sheffield,  fays  he  was  a  member  of  the  fociety 
there  for  a  reform  in  the  Commons'  Houfe  of  Parliament,  by 
legal  and  conftitutional  means :  he  fays,  it  was  not  his  object, 
and  he  has  no  reafon  to  believe  that  the  object  of  other  perfons 
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Was  different  from  his  own ;  he  had  not  the  leaft  dlftant  idea  of 
tl(')ing  any  thing  by  force :  he  fays  he  was  a  member  of  the  focicty 
at  the  time  they  correfponded  with  Scotland,  when  the  Sheffield 
Society  fent  their  delegate :  the  object,  he  fays,  they  hoped  to- 
efFe(5l,  was  that  their  co-operation  would  induce  the  Parliament 
to  grant  a  reform,  by  a  petition  to  Parliament.  He  fays,  it  was 
not  in  their  contemplation  to  contrive  to  afFe6t  it  by  force — there 
was  no  intention  to  afFe6l  the  King's  perfon  or  majefty,  or  to 
touch  the  Lords.  He  fays,  he  was  lit  the  Caftle  Hill;  there  was 
a  Committee  chofen ;  Gales  was  an  a6^ive  man,  and  he  believes 
he  is  not  now  at  Sheffield.  The  witnefs  was  made  an  affociated 
member  of  the  Conftitutional  Society  in  1792.  He  has  heard 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Scotch  Convention  in  the  Gazetteer  of 
of  Edinburgh ;  and  that  he  did  not  approve  of  the  part  which 
related  to  a  Secret  Committee.  He  Hiys,  beino;  the  outfide  of 
the  people,  he  did  not  hear  the  refolutions  at  the  Caftle  Hill.  He 
fays,  had  he  heard  the  refolution  to  petition  Parliament  no  mote, 
he  might,  perhaps,  have  difapproved  of  it.  Yorke  and  he  had 
not  exadly  the  fame  opinion  of  the  plan  of  reform.  He  fays, 
he  did  not  know  who  the  editors  of  the  Patriot  were.  He  fays, 
that  Brown  was  a  delegate  to  the  Scotch  Convention.  There 
were  letters  between  their  fociety  and  the  fociety  at  Stockport, 
and  he  thought  they  were  peaceably  difpofed.  He  fays,  their 
fociety  had  a  letter  from  the  fociety  at  Stockport,  He  proves 
}3rown's  hand  to  a  letter.  He  fays,  he  was  not  in  the  fecret  that 
the  motion  for  a  petition  to  Parliament,  which  Broomhead  made 
at  the  Sheffield  meeting,  was  to  be  negatived — that  the  intention 
was  not  to  petition  at  prefent  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  There 
V/as  no  authority,  he  fays,  given  by  the  fociety  to  Brown  to  aifl 
in  any  way  but  what  was  legal.  He  admits  that  he  has  read 
Mr, Yorke 's  fpecch. 

Edward  Oakes,  a  plater  at  Sheffield,  fays,  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  fociety  fmce  November — that  he  attended  the 
meeting.  His  object  was,  to  obtain  by  lawful  and  conftitutional 
means,  in  co-operation  with  the  reft  of  his  brethren,  a  reform  in 
Parliament.  He  thought  that  the  petitions  would  be  heard  when 
made  by  large  bodies — that  they  would  be  more  likely  to  im- 
prefs  Parliament— that  it  never  v^as  their  object  to  purfue  force, 
if  it  had  he  would  not  have  remained  among  them.  He  never 
^^^nderftood  that  the  fociety  as  a  body,  nor  the  individual  members, 
*  Tiad  any  obje6t  but  that  of  reform  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and 
that  by  petition.  He 'was  at  the  Caftle  Hill,  but  he  does  not 
know  the  form  of  the  refolutions.  He  fays,  he  was  at  the  fo- 
ciety when  the  propofition  was  made  for  lending  a  delegate  to 
the  Convention  in  Scotland,  but  he  does  not  know  whether  the 
propofition  of  fending  a  delegate  came  from  Scotland,  or  from 
themlelves.  He  fays,  the  obje6t  of  fending  Brown  as  a  delegate 
Was  to  have  the  proper  meafures  confidered  of  to  obtain  a  reform. 
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He  Hiys,  Brown  was  to  e^cprefs  their  fenfe,  and  find  out  the  pro- 
per way  of  addreffing  Parliament  in  a  conftitutional  way,  which 
might  not  altogether  be  thought  of  by  us ;  thofe  pcrfons  ap- 
peared to  be  more  capable  of  judging  of  the  more  effe6tual 
way  of  addreffing  Parliament  than  ourfelves.  That  they  had 
nothing  in  coi:itemplation  againft  the  King's  perfon,  office,  or 
life  ;  he  does  not  particularly  recollect  that  any  thing  was  iaid 
about  the  Lords.  He  remembers  the  pikes  ;  that  the  fociety  had 
great  apprehennon  of  danger ;  he  had  been  threatened  and  ill 
ufed  by  the  oppofite  party  and  individuals,  who  took  authority 
they  had  no  right  to  do  :  this  was  complained  of.  That  nothing 
was  agitated  to  arm  as  a  body,  if  there  was  he  fhould  have 
known  it.  He  fays,  he  was  a  mem.ber  of  the  Committee;  he 
does  not  know  that  there  were  members  aflbciated  to  the  Lon- 
don Correfponding  Society ;  he  rather  believes  not ;  he  did  not 
conftantly  attend  the  Committee,  and  the  Committee  did  jiot 
regularly  enter  their  proceedings,  which  were  kept  by  Broom- 
head.  He  knows  Samuel  Afi"iton;  he  correfponded  v/ith  the  fo- 
ciety in  London  for  their  fociety  ;  he  has  feen  a  letter  written  by 
Afhton,  but  did  not  attend  to  his  writing ;  the  letters  that  were 
fent  were  Jiot  altogether  knov/n  to  the  fociety  at  large,  the  body 
trufting  to  the  Committee  to  tranfacl  the  bufmcfs,  as  they  knew 
their  views ;  that  there  was  a  report  fometimes  made,  but  at  no 
fixed  times  ;  that  he  don't  rccollecft  any  report  of  the  proceedings 
about  the  14th  of  March,  1792,  He  fays,  Paine's  Rights  of 
Man  were  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  fociety  before  they 
were  proved  to  be  a  libel.  He  does  not  know  that  the  letter  of 
the  i4Ch  of  March,  1792,  to  Mr.  Adams,  was  fcnt,  V/liith 
fpeaks,  I  think,  of  Mr.  Horne  Tooke  referring  the  Conitjtutioiial 
Society  to  him.  Two  letters  were  read,  one  of  them  partly  by 
miftake,  and  one  of  the  letters  is  inclofed  to  Mr,  Hardy,  in  an- 
fwer  to  a  letter  from  him,  to  kriow  what  they  were  doing  ;  the 
other  is  a  letter  of  the  fame  date:  he  admitted  that  letter  to  be 
Afhton's,  and  figned  by  him. 

(Read  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court.) 

See  p.  259,  of  this  volume. 

He  fays,  he  never  read  this  ;  he  does  not  know  it  was  ever 
communicated.  He  fays,  he  heard  Yorke's  fpeech  at  the 
Caftle  Hill ;  he  fays,  Gales's  Regifter  came  to  him,  v/hich  might 
contain  extracts  from  the  Patriot. 

Then  there  are  refolutions  fhewn  to  him,  thanking  Paine  for 
his  two  publications,  the  Firft  and  Second  Parts  of  the  Plights  or 
Man.  He  believes  thefe  refolutions  were  circulated  in  Shef- 
field, and  the  books  were  circulated  in  the  field  ;'  they  were  fent 
to  feveral  perfons  in  town  and  country,  and  by  fome  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  fociety  ;  probably  the  number  of  the  members  might 
be  200  J  the  number  mentioned  in  thcie  papers,  2000,  might 
mean  the  meeting.     He  fays,  he  expected,,  that  ii  there  was  any 
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corruption  in  the  Houfe  of  Lord  j,  the  reformation  there  would 
follow  of  courfe,  from  reforming  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  The 
witnefs  fays,  there  was  no  concealment  that  he  knows  of. 

Mr.  Daniel  Stewart  was  called  in  again,  and  fays,  that  they 
had  letters  from  the  Sheffield  Society,  figned  Afhton,  to  the 
Friends  of  the  People,  of  the  14th  of  JVIay,  1792.  The  Friends 
of  the  People  publifhed  their  Declaration  upon  the  nth  of  April, 
and  proceedings,  which  were  figned  by  Charles  Grav>  George 
Rofe,  Efq. 

(The  Declaration  of  the  Friends  of  the  People.^  dated  nth  of 
Aprils  ijgif  was  read.)     See  p.  265,  of  this  volume. 

Gentlemen,  I  believe  it  will  be  alfo  neceflary  that  the  letter 
and  anfv/er  fhould  be  read. 

(The  letter  from  Sheffield  to  the  Friends  of  the  People^  dated  the 
i^th  of  May,  1792,  was  read  hy  the  Clerk  of  the  Court,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Signed  Samuel  Afhton,  direfted  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Friends  of  the  People,  at  Frith  Street,  Soho."  (See 
Appendix.) 

(J  letter  alfo  was  read  from  Sheffield^  dated  the  ibth  of  May, 
1792,  in  anfiuer  to  the  ahove^  for  which  alfo  fee  Appendix.) 

The  witnefs  faid,  he  never  heard  of  this  letter  of  the  26th  of 
May  to  the  Conflitiitional  Society,  and  thinks  he  did  not  know 
that  any  members  of  the  Sheffield  Society  were  afTociated  with 
the  ConPcitutional  Society.  He  is  afked,  as  to  fome  gentlemen 
having  left,  and  other  members  having  been  added  to  that  fo- 
ciety ;  he  is  afked  too,  whether  Lord  Daer,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Edinburgh  Convention,  was  expelled  from  that  fociety — 
he  fays,  he  is  ftiil  a  member.  That  is  pretty  nearly  the  fub- 
ibnce  of  what  he  faid. 

William  Dewfnap,  a  razor-maker,  fays,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Sheiiield  Society  5  that  they  went  upon  the  plan  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond.  He  fays,  they  had  only  one  end  in  their  view, 
and  believes  now  that  it  is  fo;  he  would  not  have  belonged  to 
the  fociety,  if  their  objetl  had  been  to  attack  the  King  or  the 
conftitution,  or  if  it  had  been  to  accomplifh  their  object  by 
force;  he  underftood,  that  the  delegates  in  Scotland  were  to  af- 
ibciate  together,  to  draw  up  fuch  papers  to  be  prefented  to  the 
government,  as  they  ihould  think  moft  conducive  to  obtain  a 
reform  in  the  Commons'  Houfe  of  Parliament ;  Mr.  Brown  had 
no  other  authority  from  them ;  he  has  heard  people  fpeak  of  ill 
treatment  in  the  fociety ;  that  there  were  inflammatory  letters 
from  one  Ruffell ;  that  he  is,  however,  almoft  a  Granger  to  the 
pike  bulinefs  :  as  to  the  general  object,  if  it  had  been  to  provide 
arms,  it  muft  have  been  known  to  him  ;  the  queftion  to  provide 
arms  was  never  agitated  in  the  Committee  or  Society ;  he  never 
heard  of  any  defign  to  attempt  to  touch  the  government;  he 
had  no  fuch  ubjeit  himfelf,  and  he  has  a  reafonable  hope,  that 
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the  fociety  had  not;  the  fociety  publifhed  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's letter,  to  inform  the  fociety  at  large  what  principles  they 
Went  upon,  and  that  they  ftrlctly  adhered  to  it. 

Upon  his  crofs-cxamiiiation  he  f:iys,  they  meant  to  adhere  to 
])etitionjng  Parliament — that  was  negatived  upon  the  Caftle 
Hill;  that  he  heard  no  voice  in  the  affirmative;  he  remained  a 
member  in  the  fociety,  and  he  believed  every  body  elfe  did  after 
that ;  he  did  not  know  who  was  the  editor  of  the  Patriot ;  he 
did  not  know  of  the  contrivance  to  have  the  vote  for  the  petition 
negatived,  and  yet  Broomhead  had  been  his  neighbour  for  14 
years.  He  faid,  there  was  a  talk  of  petitioning  his  Majefly, 
but  he  fays,  no  petition  was  prepared  that  he  knows  of;  he  fays, 
he  could  form  no  judgement,  whether  a  letter  that  was  fhewn  to 
him  was  Afhton's  hand-writing  or  not. 

Edward  Smith,  a  cutler,  a  member  of  the  fociety  In  1791, 
fays,  his  objedl  in  being  a  member  of  it  was,  to  obtain  a  reform 
in  Parliament,  upon  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan:  he  under- 
flood,  by  the  rights  of  man,  in  their  letter,  an  equal  reprcfenta- 
tion  in  Parliament,  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ;  he  never  heard, 
in  their  fociety,  they  had  any  intention  of  doing  any  thing  againft 
the  prerogative,  or  againft  the  perfon  of  the  King — much  the 
other  way;  there  was  nothing  in  their  intention  to  touch  the 
dignity  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords ;  he  meant,  as  he  ftrangely  ex- 
preftcs  it,  the  glorious  accounts  of  16SS;  he  faid  he  knew 
nothing  of  force,  nothing  of  arms,  till  the  hand-bill  had  marked 
it ;  that  on  any  good  ivews  happening,  they  ufed  to  fire  piftols 
into  their  houfes,  in  order  to  provoke  this  conduft;  there  were 
no  regular  arms,  but  if  they  were  determined  to  arm,  Sheffield 
could  have  furnifhed,  in  one  day,  pikes  for  10,000  men;  but 
they  never  were  provided. 

Upon  his  crofs-examination  he  faid,  he  thought  it  necefTary 
to  provide  arms  for  his  own  defence ;  he  did  not  know  hou? 
many  did,  and  he  made  no  application  to  any  magiftrate ;  it  was 
put  in  the  Regifter,  that  is  a  public  paper,  at  Sheffield,  that  they 
had  ordered  their  people  to  affift  the  magiftrate;  the  adv^ice  was, 
to  arm  againft  domeftic  enemies  and  foreign  invaders  ;  and  that 
being  the  fubftance  of  the  hand-bill,  they  adopted  fimilar  words  ; 
that  by  equal  reprefentation,  it  was  meant,  that  every  man  fhould 
have  his  vote ;  that  he  had  read  Paine's  Rights  of  Man  ;  he  had 
feen  both  the  cheap  copies,  and  the  large  copies ;  he  had  one  of 
the  cheap  copies  by  a  fijbfcription  ;  there  were  many  that  had 
it,  but  they  feldom  read  them  to  the  focieties  ;  they  read  them 
at  their  own  houfes  ;  they  alfo  had  other  cheap  publications, 
which,  he  fays,  he  has  read.  He  fays,  he  was  not  at  the  meeting 
which  approved  of  Paine's  works;  he  never  took  into  confidera- 
tion  his  notions  of  monarchy ;  he  agreed  with  them  only  fo  far 
as  they  refpeded  parliamentary  reform  j  be  uudcrftood  lie  was 
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advlfing  fomething  that  pointed  out  difafFe^Pcion  to  the  King;  he 
fays,  he  has  feen  Yorke  ;  he  fays,  he  was  at  the  Caftle  Hill;, 
he  fays,  he  cannot  fay  that  he  faw  the  movers  of  the  petition 
hold  up  their  hands ;  he  never  heard  of  the  addrefs  from  th^ 
fociety  to  the  National  Convention  of  France. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  then  called,  iil  order 
to  identify  a  paper  which  purported  to  be  his  Grace's  plan  for 
reform  in  Parliament:  he  could  not  identify  that  paper,  but 
produced  a  paper,  purporting  to  be  a  letter  to  Colonel  Sharman,. 
containing  that  plan,  and  that  letter  was  read ;  the  plan  was  a, 
plan  of  univerfal  fuftrage  and  annual  Parliaments  ;  and  it  Hated, 
the  remedy,  and  that  the  way  to  obtain  it  would  be  by  the 
people ;  it  did  not  exprefsly  name  a  Convention  of  the  People, 
but  undoubtedly  faid  enough  to  put  that  expedient  into  the 
heads  of  thofe  who  were  eager  for  fuch  a  plan.  ^ 

Mr.  Stuart  was  then  called  again.  He  faid,  he  had  heard 
Mr.  Hardy  ftate  his  plan  to  be  univerfal  fuffrage  and  annual 
Parliaments;  he  always  objected- to  it,  but  that  it  was  always 
Hardy's  opinion.  He  fays,  he  always  adhered  to  the  Duke  of 
Richmond's  plan  ;  he  fays,  he  went  to  fup  once  with  him — he 
found  him  a  focial,  civil,  fincere,  fimple,  honeft  man,  but  did 
not  know  he  was  an  afTociated  member  of  the  Conftitutional 
Society. 

Mr.  Stirling  produced  the  minutes  of  the  Scotch  Borough. 
Convention. 

Mr.  Strutt,  of  Derby,  faid,  he  belonged  to  a  fociety  there ; 
that  a  reform  in  the  Commons'  Houfe  of  Parliament  was  the 
objecl  of  that  fociety.  He  fays,  their  fociety  has  not  met  once 
fmce  the  petitions  were  rejected. 

Mr.  Sheridan  was  then  called.  He  fays,  it  was  his  intention 
to  bring  forward  a  motion,  the  object  of  which  was  fimilar  to 
that  which  was  adopted  in  the  iaft  feffion  of  Parliament — to 
propofe  a  Committee,  to  enquire  into  the  proceedings  of  thefe 
ibcieties ;  that  he  converfed  with  a  gentleman,  who  liated  his 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Hardy,  as  being  capable  of  giving  him  in- 
formation :  upon  that  account  he  fent  to  Mr.  Hardy,  who  came, 
and  he  coiiverfed  with  him.  He  faid,  that  Mr.  Hardy  flated 
their  whole  objedr  to  be  a  parliamentary  reform,  by  peaceable 
means,  upon  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan  ;  and  he  was  willing 
to  give  him  a  lift  of  ail  the  private  places  v/here  they  met,  and 
offered  him  all  the  affiftance  iri  his  power,  to  give  him  a  fight 
of  all  the  correfpondence,  and  to'  produce  all  his  papers,  and  to 
lay  them  before  Parliament,  in  any  (nanner  that  he  fhould  think 
fit.  He  was  then  afKed,  whether  lie  was  not  an  original  mem- 
ber of  the  Conftitutional  Society— he  fays,  he  was,  and  that  he 
had  not  attended  fince  the  year  17 S3;  he  was  afked  afterwards, 
Vf'hether  Mr.  Hardy  off"ered  him  all  the  books   or  papers — he 
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fald,    he  could  not  be  fure  whether  Mr.  Hardy  fald  books  or 
papers. 

Mr.  Francis  was  then  called,  who  fays,  he  faw  Mr.  Hardy 
twice — once  at  his  own  houfe,  and  afterwards  at  Mr.  Francis's 
houfe.  The  fociety  thanked  Mr.  Francis  for  a  fpcech  he  had 
made  in  Parliament  in  1793,  and  had  exprefled  a  defire  that  it 
fliould  be  printed  :  upon  that  occafion,  he  faw  Mr.  Hardy— be- 
fore that  time,  Mr.  Hardy  had  been  fent  to  defire  him  to  prefent 
a  petition  to  Parliament  upon  the  fubje6l  of  parliamentary  re- 
form, and  he  defired  that  the  delegates  might  be  admitted  to 
him,  and  he  fiw  them,  and  he  told  them,  he  obje6ted  to  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  which  was  for  univerfal  reprefentation, 
according  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan.  He  fays,  that  Mr. 
Hardy  feemed  an  extremely  remarkable  quiet  and  eafy  man; 
Mr.  Margaret,  he  faid,  was  the  fpokefman ;  that  he  fiid  in 
fupport  of  it,  that  they  only  followed  the  plan  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond.  He  fays,  I  told  them,  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
fhould  have  been  exprefled  in  general  terms,  and  they  fhould 
have  left  the  remedy  open  to  the  wifdom  of  the  Houfe :  they 
faid,  they  were  very  forry  they  had  not  known  of  the  objection 
fooner — that  they  could  not  alter  it,  becaufe  it  M'as  figned  by 
many  thoufands,  and  the  petition  muft  be  prefented  on  the  6th  of 
May,  becaufe  Mr.  Grey  had  given  notice  of  a  motion  for  a  re- 
form in  Parliament.  He  fays,  they  did  not  declare  they  would 
not  accept  any  thing  elfe,  but  they  appeared  to  him  to  adhere  to 
univerfal  reprefentation,  though  they  would  give  up  the  form  of 
the  prayer :  then  there  is  a  little  puzzle  about  the  letter  which 
had  been  written  to  Mr,  Francis,  and  his  anfwer;  they  thanked 
him  for  what  he  had  faid  on  a  radical  reform,  on  a  broad 
bafis.  He  fays,  that  was  not  the  tenor  of  his  fpeech,  and  he 
thought  they  were  very  much  miftaken  upon  the  point,  though 
he  did  not  think  it  neceifary  to  enter  into  argument  with 
them. 

Lord  Lauderdale  is  then  called,  who  fays,  that  he  was  applied 
to  to  be  a  delegate  for  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People 
in  Portfborough,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  but  he 
declined  it ;  that  he  faw  A-lr.  Skirving  upon  that  occafion,  and 
fuppofes  the  application  was  made  to  him  in  confequence  of  the 
converfation  with  Mr.  Skirving  :  Mr.  Skirving  had  reprefented, 
that  they  wiflied  to  have  men  of  education,  that  they  might  be 
prevented  from  falling  into  abfurdities,  which  they  {hould  other- 
wife  be  liable  to  fall  into.  He  fays,  he  had  no  idea  that  any 
thing  more  was  meant  than  annual  Parliaments  and  univerfal 
fuffrage ;  he  heard  nothing  of  force ;  he  was  alked,  if  he  had 
heard  any  thing  of  Mr.  Skirving's  letter  to  Hardy,  in  the  month 
of  July,  1793,  which  is  a  remarkable  letter — he  fays,  he  had 
not  heard  of  that  letter. 

Gentlemen* 
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Gentlemen,  this  is  the  whole  of  the  evidence;  and  if  the  day 
was  not  fo  much  exhaufted,  and  my  own  ftrength,  I  fhould  be 
glad  to  go  on,  and  fay  what  I  have  to  fay  to  you  on  this  fubjeil ; 
but  I  forefee  it  muft  run  into  a  great  length  ;  and  therefore,  I 
believe,  I  mull  trouble  you  to  attend  to-morrow  morning — 
then  I  hope,  in  a  few  hour?,  to  difmifs  you. 

The  Court  adjourned,  at  half  after  eleven  o'clock,  till  Wed-, 
nefday  morning,  nine  o'clock. 


{End  of  the  Seventh  Day.]^ 
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Wednesday  Morning,  November  5,  1794. 
THE  Court  met  at  nine  o'clock,  purfuant  to  adjournment. 

PRESENT, 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre,  Lord  President, 

Lord  Chief  Baron,  I      AIr.  Justice  Buller, 

Baron  HoTHAJvi,  |      Mr.  Justice  Grose. 

CONTINUATION  OF  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  EYRE'S 
CHARGE  TO  THE  JURY. 

Gentlemen  of  the  "Juryy 

Laft;  night,  at  a  late  hour,  I  finifhed  fumming  up  the  parole 
evidence,  and  fo  much  of  the  written  evidence  as  feemcd  to  me 
to  be  more  immediately  conne6ted  vv'ith  the  parole  evidence  on 
both  fides,  except,  that  I  did  not  ftate  to  you  the  Proteft  of  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  which  was  read  to  you  by  the  confent  of  the 
Attorney  General,  as  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  prifoner.  1 
did  not  ftate  it  to  you  at  that  time,  becaufe  it  did  not  appear  to 
me,  from  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  to  be  evidence.  It  is  fome- 
thing  that  has  pafTcd  in  the  parliamentary  hiftory  of  this  country, 
from  whence  arguments  might  be  drawn,  on  the  part  of  the 
prifoner,  to  evidence  the  purity  and  honefty  of  his  intentions  j 
and  it  is  in  that  view  only  that  I  mention  it;  and  the  little  notice 
that  I  fliall  think  proper  to  take  of  it,  will  be  rather  in  that  part 
of  the  cafe  where  I  am  inclined  particularly  to  obferve  on  what 
has  been  urged  on  the  part  of  the  prifoner. 

Having  thus  finifhed  the  fumming-up  of  the  evidence,  I  may 
fay  to  you,  that  this  caufe,  which  is  a  great  and  momentous 
caufe  between  the  King  and  the  prifoner  at  the  bar,  is  at  length 
brought  to  a  point  of  conclufion ;  and  it  muft  be  a  fatisfaftion  to 
the  mind  of  every  honeft  man,  that  this  caufe  has  been  happily 
fo  conducted,  and  has  been  proceeded  upon  with  fo  much  pa-, 
tience  and  temper,  that  there  is  a  reafonable  profpe6l  that  your 
minds  have  been  fufficiently  informed  upon  this  great  fubjecl; 
and  if  it  was  poiTible  to  difcover  the  true  merits  of  a  cafe  which 
requires  long  and  laborious  inveftigation,  there  is  a  reafonable 
profpetSl  and  hope  that  your  minds  may  have  been  fufficiently 
informed  on  this  fubje6l  to  enable  you  to  pronounce  a  verdicl, 
which  will  be  f itisfailory  to  your  own  minds,  in  the  firft  place  ; 
and  being  fatisfailory  to  your  ov/n  minds,  cannot  but  be  fatisfac- 
tory  to  the  country, 

Gentlemen, 
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Gentlemen,  \t  is  a?  much  fatisfaction  fn  me  as  I  can  feel  in 
ihe  exercife  of  (o  painful  a  duty  as  that  v/hich  has  been  impofed 
trpon  me,  that  upon  this  occafTon  there  is,  I  think,  no  poiTible 
chance  of  our  being  entangled  in  any  difficulties  in  point  of  law; 
the  verdiil  in  this  cafe  will  not  proceed,  and  you  will  receive  no 
€iire6^idns  from  me  thnt  it  ouf>ht  to  proceed,  upon  any  narrower 
technical  ground.  The  overt  aft  is  in  fubdance,  that  the  pri- 
l;;ner  at  the  bar,  and  thofe  that  have  been  concerned  with  him, 
have  confpircd  to  depofe  the  King,  to  fubvert  the  m-onarchy, 
v;hich  includes  depohng  the  King,  and  this  is  charged  to  be, 
and  has  always  been  confidercd,  as  an  overt  aft  of  the  treafon  of 
compaiTing  the  death  of  the  King ;  it  is  indeed  a  known  pre- 
iumption  of  law,  acknowledged  by  every  writer  upon  the  law, 
and  by  thofe  writers  in  particular,  every  one  of  them  whofe 
names  have  been  mentioned  to  you  at  the  bar,  that  he  who  con- 
fpires  to  depofe  the  King,  compaffes  and  imagines  the  death  of 
the  King ;  and  there  is  no  queftion  whether  the  compafling  and 
imagining  the  death  of  the  King  was  the  primary  intent  con- 
ceived in  the  mind  previous  to  the  confpiracy  to  depofe;  and  as 
a  confpiracy  to  depofe  muft  neceflarily,  and  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  fubfequcnt  to  the  confpiracy  to  compafs  and  imagine— 
I  fay  it  is  not  to  be  put  to  you,  that  the  compaffing  and  imagining 
the  death  of  the  King  is  to  be  proved  to  have  been  a  conception 
in  the  mind  prior  to  the  conception  of  depofmg  the  King  :  the 
depofing  the  King  evidences  the  necefTity  of  confpiracy  to  com- 
pafs and  imagine  his  death ;  it  is  a  prefumption  of  lav/,  but  it 
is  a  prefumption  of  lav/  only,  becaufe  it  is  fuch  a  neceflary  and 
violent  prefumption  of  fafts,  that  it  is  quite  impofnble  to  have  a 
doubt  upon  it.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  natural  perfon  of  the 
King  is  immediately  attacked  and  attempted,  by  him  who  at- 
tempts to  depofe  him  ? 

Gentlemen,  I  will  wafte  no  time  in  the  difc;iffing  of  fuch  a 
queftion.  Many  hours  were  fpent  at  the  bar  in  the  difcuflion, 
b^it  on  the  part  of  the  prifoner  it  was  manifeil,  that  after  the  dif- 
cuflion had  been  made,  the  faft  broke  down  under  the  difcuflion, 
and  it  became  impoffible  for  either  of  the  Gentlemen  to  fet  their 
faces  dillinftly  to  the  propofition,  that  any  honeft  man  ought  to 
doubt-— whether  he,  who  confpired  to  depofe  the  King,  has  con- 
fpired  to  compafs  his  death.  » 

Gentlemen,  you  will  therefore  proceed  to  the  examination  of 
the  faft;  and  I  am  moil  cordially  difpofed  to  agree  with  the 
Counfel  for  the  prifoner,  that  if  he  is  this  day  to  be  convifted, 
if  he  is  provablement  attainted,  in  the  ftrift  fenfe  of  that  word, 
that  to  convift  the  prnoner,  the  proof  muft  be  plain  and  con- 
vinci;ig.  1  avoid  to  ufe  the  word  dircft,  left  I  Ihould  entangle 
you  in  a  difHculty,  whether  fufficient  proof  could  refult  from  a 
chain  of  convincing  circumftances,  the  refult.  of  which  would 
leave  no  doubt  in  your  minds.     The  law  of  the  land  is  perfeftly 
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dear,  that  fuch  a  courfe  of  evidence  is  as  leiial,  and  that  fucn  a 
CGuife  of  evidence  ought  to  be  confideretl  as  Yatisfaaor-y,  as  the 
mofl  direct  proof  that  can  be  offered. 

Gentlemen,  tlie  (hort  ftate  of  the  queflion  of  fa^  now  may  be 
Itated  to  you  to  be  this— whether  the  prifnier,  and  the  other 
perfons  fuppofed  to  be  concerned  with  him,  have  confpired  to 
iubvert  the  nionarchy,  and  whether  they  have  fet  on  foot  this 
projea  ot  a  Convention  of  the  People  in  order  to  efFea:  it. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  employed  a  part  of  that  time  which  it  was 
neceiliiry  enough  for  me  to  have  devoted  to  fleep,  if  I  could 
fpare  it,  m  endeavouring  to  take  fuch  a  review  of  the  evidence 
in  tnis  caule,  as  might  enable  me  to  lay  the  queftions  of  faft  as 
they  prefs  between  the  King  and  the  prifoner  at  the  bar,  with 
lome  tolerable  dillmanefs  before  you,  that  you  might  fee  how 
the  matter  hinges,  and  that  you  might  apply  your  attention  and 
conhderation  to  the  real  points  of  the  cafe.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  have  fuceeeded  or  not,  but  I  do  hope  I  fhaU  be  able 
to  point  out  to  you  the  leading  features  of  the  enquiry,  ia  s 
way  that  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to  you  in  forming  your  judge. 


ment 


Gentlemen,  I  begin  with  ftating  to  you,  that  I  think  it  ouo-bt 
to  be  conceded  to  this  prifoner,  upon  the  whole  refult  of  this  4i. 
dence,  that  he  did  fet  out  originally  upon  that  which  is  railed  th« 
Duke  ot  Richmond's  plan  of  reform  in  Parliament— that  is,  upon 
a  plan  to  obtain  annual  Parliaments  and  a  reprefen-^ation  of  W 
people  m  the  Commons'  Houfe  of  Parliament  by  univerfal  (^L 
trage;  and  I  think,  that  it  will  be  incumbent  upon  thofe  wh^ 
iu  tain  the  profecution,  to  fatisfy  you,  that  this  prift.ner,  and"  tKg 
other  perlons  who  have  been  concerned  with  him,  whether  irr'v 
tated  by  their  own  enthufiafm,  or  by  the  example  of  France,  h'lv^ 
departed  from  that  principle,  and  have  entered  into  a  crimin^i 
puriuit  of  another  objea— another  objeit,  in  the  opinion  of  very 
wile  men,  not  very  far  removed  from  that  a6t  char-ed  in  their- 
dictment:  and  it  is  that  confideration  which  has  made  the  jL 
boured  promulgations  of  fuch  opinions  fo  dangerous  to  the  conj^ 
munity.  The  objeft  that  I  now  allude  to  is  the  iuhMtufms  m 
the  room  of  an  improvement,  in  the  Commons'  Houfe  of  Padia=. 
ment,  a  pure  democracy— the  eftabliiliment  of  a  goyernment 
by  a  reprekntation  of  the  people  only,  or  what  may  be  ex^ 
prelled  under  the  words  a  full  and  free  reprefentation  of  the 
people. 

Gentlemen,  in  this  mafs  of  evidence,  which  has  been  laid  be« 
tore  you,  there  are  to  be  found  parts,-  and  they  will  not  be  fou  .)4 
to  be  extremely  numerous,  which  will  be  fit  to  be  fubmitted  t(j 
your  coniideration,  as  grounds  from  whence  the  profecutors'hay_e 
drawn  this  conclufion,  and  by  which  they  fupport  the  affertion^ 
that  this  departure  trom  the  original  plan  has  been  conceived,  ani 
that  thele  people  have  entered  into  th^fe  criminal  proceedings. 
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That  paf  t  of  the  evidence  which  I  would  particularly  refer  you  ta 
are  thofe  paffao-es  in  it  which  mark  the  condua  of  thefe  people 
in  the  courfe  of  the  year  1792,  prior  to  their  addrefTes  to  the 
National  Convention.  When  you  have  confidered  this,  you  will 
then  be  to  confider  thofe  addrefTes  to  the  National  Convention, 
with  the  circumftances  belonging  to  them.  Having  carried  your 
eye  through  that  enquiry,  you  will  then  be  to  look  at  tl^^ir  [ub- 
fequent  coliduft,  to  the  time  of  the  difperfion  of  the  Britifh  Con- 
vention in  Scotland,  which  was  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1793; 
and  then  you  will  be  to  confider  and  to  form  your  judgement 
upon  this  projea  of  a  Convention,  which  was  conceived  and 
proceeded  upon  to  a  Certain  degree,  in  the  beginnmg  of  the  year 

^Gentlemen,  I  think  I  may  ftate  to  you,  without  troubling  you 
with  particular  evidence,  that  it  is  clear  from  the  whole  mafs  ot 
evidence  that  you  have  heard,  that  thefe  popular  focieties  had  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1792  fo  conduded  themfelves,  as  to 
raife  a'^queftion  upon  themfelves  and  their  conduft,  fome  time  be- 
fore the  addrefles  to  the  National  Convention  were  prefented. 
You  will  recoiled,    that  it  appeared  from  fojne  of  the  papers 
that  were  read  laft  night  to  that  effed,  that  there  was  a  fociety 
callina  themfelves  the  Friends  of  the  People,  confifting  ot  men 
of  rank,  of  property,  and   great  diftinaion  in  the  country,  had 
refufed  to  corrcfpond  with  the  Conftitutional  Society      ^ou  will 
recollea,  that  the  fame  fet  of  men  had  exhorted  the  Sheffield 
Society,  with  whom  they  were   in  correfpondence  in  that  year, 
but  had  exhorted  them  in  vain,  to  make  an  explicit  declaration 
of  their  atcachment  to  the  government— to  the  government  as 
by  law  eilabliflied.     Some  of  thefe  popular  focieties  had  gone  lo 
far  in  the  public  opinion,  that' a  fociety  at  Stockport  put  the 
flueftion  direaiy  in  that  year  to  the  London  Correfpond.ng  So- 
ciety, by  a   letter  addrefled  to  the   prifoner  now  at  the  bar,  to 
know  what  it  was  they  meant,  and  particular  y  to  know  whe- 
ther  they  meant  to  go  on  with  a  Houfe  of  Lords  ;  intimating 
their  doubt,  whether  with  the  Houfe  of  Lords  they  could  even- 
tually reform  the  nation,  particularly  whether  with  the  B.ihops, 
one  of  the  integral  parts  of  the  Houfe   of  Lords    that  liberty  ot 
confcience  whi?h  they  wifhed  to  eftabllfh,  would  ever  be  fatif- 
faaorily  eftablifhed.     Another  fociety,  in  the  lame  year,  from 
Norwich,  put  the  queftion  m.ore  diftindly  and  cunoully,  but  m 
a  way  that  could  not  poffibly  be  mifundcrflood,  for  they  put  this 
direa  queftion,  and  this  was  put  by  Curtis,  in  a  letter  to  the 
iprilbncr  Hardy— "Do  you  intend  to  rip  up  the  monarchy  by 
The  roots  ?"— The  fociety,  it  is  in  evidence,  iuipeaed  that  th^ 
lail  letter  was  a  fnare  intended   for  them.     You  will  recollea 
Lynam's  evidence  to  that    eftea,    and   it  put  them  upon  their 
guard;    they  anfwered  it,   and  they  anfwered  the  other  lettc>^r. 
To  be  fure,  one  might  rt-afonably  have  expeacd,  that  men^  who 
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adopted  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan  with  Tincerlty  of  heart' 
and  who  meant  not  to  go  beyond  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan, 
would  have,  when  fo  called  upon,  moft  diftinc?i:ly  avowed  the 
extent  of  their  plan,  in  terms  which  would  admit  of  no  qualifi- 
cation or  exception ;  they  would  have  avowed  their  dutiful  at- 
tachment to  the  King — they  would  have  avowed  their  adhe- 
rence to  the  conftitution  and  government,  as  by  law  eftablifhed 
in  King,  Lords,  and  Commons— they  would  have  left  no  man 
to  doubt,  and  particularly  thofe  perfons  who  put  the  queftion  to 
them,  of  what  their  opinions  were  upon  thofe  important  points, 
which  were  to  govern  the  conduil  of  others,  what  the  opinions 
were  that  they  really  entertained^ 

Gentlemen,  the  anfwers  to  thefe  two  requifitionsi  fhall  defire 
may  be  read;  not  that  I  think,  in  a  cafe  of  this  nature,  much 
ftrefs  ought  to  be  laid  upon  particular  expreflions.  God  forbid 
that  men's  lives  fhould  depend  upon  nice  interpretations  and  con- 
ftruftions  of  words.  I  am  againft  even  a  very  ftridl  interpreta- 
tion of  actions  to  the  prejudice  of  any  prifoner;  but  fometimes 
expreflions  are  too  ftrong,  fometimes  tranfadiions  too  explicit,  to 
admit  of  any  doubt  as  to  their  real  interpretation  and  meaning. 

Gentlemen,  the  Clerk  will  read  the  anfwers  to  thefe  two  re- 
quifitions,  to  you  ;  attend  to  them,  and  fee  what  it  is  they  im- 
port, and  particularly  whether  they  do  import  any  fatisfa£lory 
and  explicit  avowal  of  attachment  to  the  conftitution  of  the 
country,  as  bylaw  eftablifhed,  in  King,  Lords,  and  Commons. 

(The  Clerk  read  a  letter,  dated  November  11,  1792.  See 
p.  165,  Vol.  L  Another^  dated  November  lb,  1792?  In  anfwer 
to  the  former.  See  p.  166,  Vol.  L  Another,  without  date,  in- 
dorfed,  "Received  September  17,  1792.  See  p.  103,  Vol.  L 
And,  the  anjwer,  dated  O£loher  li,  1792,   Seep.  105,  Vol.  L) 

Gentlemen,  all  the  critical  obfervations  that  are  to  be  made 
upon  the  particular  expreflions  of  thefe  two  anfwers  have  beera 
already  made  to  you,  and  you  will  judge  of  their  proper  force. 
I  have  no  intention  to  repeat  them,  or  to  prefs  them  upon  you. 
Such  of  them  as  ftrike  your  minds  clearly  and  diftindly,  are 
probably  well  founded.  If  it  requires  much  nicenefs  of  critical 
enquiry  to  fix  the  meaning  imputed  to  the  words,  I  fhould  ad- 
vife  you  not  to  employ  yourfelves  in  that  fort  of  criticifm ;  I  hope 
you  will  not ;  you  would  only  entangle  yourfelves ;  and  you 
would  not  fee  the  cafe  in  its  great  outlines,  which  1  believe  is 
the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  feen  truly:  one  obfervation  I 
fliall  only  make  upon  this  laft  anfwer,  becaufe  it  is  immediately 
conne6ted  with  the  hiftory  of  this  tranfadlion ;  namely,  that  in 
the  laft  letter  they  inform  the  fociety  at  Stockport,  that  they  have 
refolved  upon  addrefling  the  French  National  Convention ;  and 
then  follows  this  extraordinary  paflage :  "  Without  entering  into 
the  probable  efFeils  of  fuch  a  meafure,  efFecSls  which  your  fociety 
will  not  fail  to  difcover,  we  invite  you  to  join  us."    What  were 

Vol.  IL  4D  the 
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the  probable  effects  of  this  meafure,  which  thefe  perfons  were  to 
difcover  ?  And  why  did  they  not  expref-ly  avow  to  this  focieiy 
the  whole  of  their  objec?!:,  in  terms  that  could  admit  of  no  pollible 
equivocation  or  doubt  ? 

Thefe  are  the  only  obfervations  that  I  fliall  make  upon  this 
letter  :  that  they  all  afford  abundant  room  for  a  great  many  others 
is  very  evident  by  the  diff^-rent  comments  you  have  heard  upon 
them  ;  how  far  they  go  is  for  your  confideration  :  they  flate  that 
they  have  refolved  to  addrefs  the  French  National  Conveption  ; 
they  did  in  facl  addrefs  the  National  Convention  of  France';  and 
it  is  very  apparent,  in  the  evidence,  that  the  fociety  to  which  the 
prifoner  Hurdv  belonged,  took  the  lead  in  that  meafure :  they 
notify,  not  only  to  the  Stockport  Society,  but  they  alfo  notify  to 
the  other  fociety,  with  whom  they  were  in  intimate  correfpcn- 
dence  and  connection,  the  Society  for  Conflitutional  Information, 
that  they  had  refolved  to  addrefs  that  Convention;  that  fociety 
having  declared  their  approbation  of  the  intention,  they  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  Conftitutional  Society  the  addrefs  they  meant  to 
fend ;  and  the  refult  was,  that  the  Society  for  Conftitutional 
Information  did  not  think  fit  to  join  them  in  that  particular  ad- 
drefs, but  they  alfo  refolved  to  addrefs  feparately,  and  they  in  faft 
did  addrefs  feparately.  What  their  objedls  were  in  prefenting 
thefe  addreffes,  are  only  darkly  alluded  to  in  that  letter  to  the 
fociety  at  Stockport ;  but  whatever  their  objedls  might  be,  this 
feems  to  be  a  fair  obfervation  upon  their  conduct,  in  refpe(?t  to 
thefe  two  focieties,  to  whom  they  fend  thefe  anfwers,  and  their 
condudl  in  prefenting  thefe  addrelTes— namely,  that  if  you  might 
or  could  fuppofe  that  they  had  meafures  to  keep  with  thefe  fo- 
cieties, the  violence  of  fome  to  controul,  the  moderation  of  others 
to  animate,  or  any  other  objects  which  made  it  neceflary  for 
them  to  keep  meafures  with  thefe  focieties,  or  to  anfwer  every 
man  in  hii  own  way,  fo  as  to  lofe  none  and  increafe  the  number 
of  their  followers;  and  if  you  were  difpofed  therefore  to  attribute 
the  particular  language  of  thefe  anfwers  to  fome  fuch  neceffity 
impofed  upon  this  fociety,  yet  in  refpe6l  of  their  addreffes  to  the 
National  Convention  of  France,  they  appear  to  be  perfeftly 
volunteers ;  to  have  no  meafures  to  keep  with  any  body,  and  to 
be  therefore  directly  refponfibie  for  all  the  immediate  purport  of 
thefe  addreffes,  and  the  confequeuces  which  might  be  luppofed  to 
follow  from  them. 

Gentlemen,  I  believe  it  may  be  neceffary  to  trouble  you  with 
thefe  addreffes,  becaufe  they  will,  and  on  the  part  of  the  profe-- 
cution  they  do  infer  from  thefe  addreffes,  this  propolition — that 
they  admit  of  no  exphanation  whatever — that  thej^  are  the  con- 
duct of  determined  republicans,  going  out  of  their  way  to  ex-. 
prefs  their  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  republicanifm.  Now  you  will 
hear  thofe  addreffes  read,  and  judge  for  yourfelves  how  tar  they 
merit  that  imputatioiu 
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(ke<7d  hy  the  Clerk  of  the   Court.) 
"  O^^ober,   1792.     At  a  meeting  of  the   Society   for   Conftitu- 
tional  Information,  held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern, 
Strand.     Read  the  following  letter  and  inclofed  addrefs  to 
the  National  Convention  of  France,  from  the  London  Cor- 
refponding  Society." 
Lord  Prefident.  You  need  not  read  the  letter ;  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  prifoner  was  prefent.     Go  on  to  the  addrefs. 

The  Clerk  reads  the  addrefs  of  the  London  Correfponding  So- 
ciety^ (See  p.  161,  Vol,  I.)  and  Conjlitutional  Society.  (See 
p.  282,  Vol.  I.) 

Lord  Prefdent.  I  ftated  to  you,  Gentlemen,  that  thefe  ad- 
drefles  had  been  prefented.  In  the  evidence  it  appeared  they  were 
prefcnted  by  perfons  appointed  from  hence — one  of  them  of  the 
name  of  Froil.  The  language  in  which  he  prefented  them  they 
arc  in  pofTelHon  of,  and  the  evidence  has  been  laid  before  you. 
It  will  be  proper  that  you  (hould  hear  it. 

(The  Clerk  reads  the  addrefs  of  Joel  Barlow  and  John  Frojl^ 
at  the  bar  of  the  Convention.)     See  p.  284,  Vol.  I. 

Lord  Prefident.  Such  was  the  language.  Gentlemen,  in  which 
thofe  addreiTes  were  prefented  to  the  National  Convention  in 
France.  I  forbear,  at  this  time,  to  remark  upon  that  language, 
and  upon  the  conduct  of  thofe  perfons  who  were  employed  to 
deliver  that  addrefs,  except  fo  far  as  that  language  is  conne6fed 
with  the  cafe  of  this  prifoner,  becaufe  for  any  other  purpofe  it  is 
not  before  you.  But  this  language,  though  not  held  ,by  the  pri- 
foner himfelf,  nor  by  thofe  perfons  who  deputed  Froft  and  Bar- 
low to  deliver  it,  yet  it  will  be  found  to  afFe£l  them  in  fome 
degree,  becaufe  the  language  of  the  prefentation  of  the  addrefs 
is  tranfmitted  by  them  to  the  focieties ;  and  you  will  find  an 
unqualified  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Froft  and  Mr. 
Barlow,  after  they  had  informed  them  in  what  language  the  ad- 
drefs had  been  prefented,  given  by  the  Society  for  Conftitu- 
tional  Information,  of  which  the  priToner  at  the  bar,  Hardy,  was 
an  afibciated  member.  One  material  obfervation  that  occurs  up- 
Oii  that  is,  that  it  was  publicly  declared,  that  till  the  National 
Convention  of  France  had  begun  to  act,  there  was  little  to  be 
done  here  with  refpedt  to  the  views  of  thefe  popular  focieties. 
Whether  that  goes  any  way  towards  warranting  the  idea  of  a 
new  interpretation  of  the  words  reprefentation  of  the  p>"ople, 
univerfal  fuffrage,  and  annual  election,  arifing  out  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Convention  in  France,  having  exhi- 
bited that  great  fcene  on  the  theatre  of  the  world  then  attempted 
to  be  carried  into  execution,  is  for  your  judgement.  This  pre- 
fentation has  exprefied  an  expedtation  that  felicitations  might 
foon  come  to  a  National  Convention  or  AiTembly  in  England, 
and  the  idea  is  approved  of  by  the  fociety  who  fent  Frolt,  for 
they  thanked  him  in  an  unqualified  manner,  What  then  is  that 
4  D  2  National 
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National  Aflembly  which  might  be  eftablifhed  in  England,  and 
which  was  to  be  felicitated  by  France  i*  That  will  be  a  material 
fubjecSt  for  your  ferious  confideration. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  ftated  to  you,  that  the  only  efFedl:  in  this 
cafe  which  the  language  of  the  delegates  who  prefented  this  addrefs 
can  have,    is  in  refpeil  of  the  adoption  of  it  by  the  prifoner, 

and  by  the  perfons  who  were  concerned  with  him It  was  truly 

obferved,  that  when  an  agent  is  employed,  it  would  be  a  cruel 
thing  to  bind  the  principal  to  any  thing  which  goes  beyond  his 
direS:  agency;  and  it  would  be  a  cruel  thing  if  the  a<ft  of  the 
agency  cannot  be  feparated  from  the  agent,  and  if  the  principal 
has  not  approved  of  it;  but  if,  in  its  own  nature,  the  principal 
did  approve  of  it,  there  is  no  hardfhip,  or  cruelty,  or  impropriety 
whatever,  in  conftruing  the  language  and  fentiments  of  the 
agents  to  be  the  language  and  fentiments  of  the  principal. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  judge  whether  thofe  concerned  to  fup- 
port  this  profecution  have,  upon  .folid  grounds,  or  otherwife, 
branded  this  proceeding  with  rank  republicanifm,  and  with  being 
a  diftin^l  avowal  to  every  man  within  the  knowledge  where 
thefe  addrefles  fhould  come ;  that  thefe  were  the  people  em- 
barked in  the  caufe  of  republicanifm,  it  was  an  extremely  im- 
portant point  to  fettle  for  the  review  of  the  further  proceedings 
in  this  caufe,  becaufe,  undoubtedly,  they  have  a  very  different 
complexion,  as  underftood  to  be  the  proceedings  of  determined 
republicans,  or  as  underftood  to  be  the  proceedings  of  dutiful 
and  loyal  fubjeils  to  the  King,  zealoufly  afFedled  to  the  confti- 
tution  of  the  country,  as  eftablifhed  in  a  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons.  Men  of  the  latter  defcription  are  entitled  to  a  large, 
liberal,  and  candid  interpretation  of  all  their  words  and  actions ; 
men  of  other  principles  muft  expeft  to  have  their  language, 
their  fentiments,  and  their  condudt  referred  to  thofe  prin- 
ciples. 

Gentlemen,  the  next  head  of  enquiry  for  you  will  be  the 
tranfa6tions  of  thefe  focieties  fubfequent  to  the  prefenting  of 
thofe  addrelTes,  and  prior  to  the  conception  of  this  prefent  de- 
fign  of  a  National  Convention  in  England,  which  is  the  imme- 
diate fubjedl:  of  this  profecution;  and  you  will  examine  whether 
perfons  who  have  taken  this  extraordinary  ftep,  which  feems  to 
have  been  uncalled  for,  and  to  have  had  for  its  principal  objed  a 
demonftration  of  the  principles  which  adiuated  that  addrefs— 
whether  the  authors  of  it,  and  perfons  concerned  in  it,  have  in 
any  manner  redeemed  themfelves  from  the  imputation  which  the 
prefentation  of  thefe  addrelTes  has  brought  upon  them  by  th^ir 
fubfequent  condudl. 

I  ftated  to  you,  that  as  far  as  voting  unqualified  approbation, 
they  immediately  adopted  it  upon  confideration,  and  after  hearing 
their  own  agent's  own  comment  upon  it,  he  ftates  the  probable 
efieit  of  prefenting  thefe  i^ddreiTes,  which  fetms  to  have  been 
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partly  alluded  to  in  the  letter  from  the  Stockport  Society.  What 
efFeiis,  fay  they,  thcfe  addrefles  mny  have,  we  will  not  enter 
into — you  may  difcover  the  perfon  who  prefented  this  addrcTs 
ftated  the  effeifls,  that  probably  a  felicitation  would  come  from 
France  to  a  National  Convention  in  England. 

Gentlemen,  the  a6ls  of  this  focicty,  more  immediately  refer- 
able to  thefe  fentiments,  and  which  have  been  laid  before  you 
on  the  part  of  the  profecution,  confift  chiefly  of  votes  of  warm 
and  unqualified  approbation  of  the  works  of  two  celebrated 
writers,  Thomas  Paine  and  Joel  Barlow — Paine  writing;  upon 
the  Rights  of  Man,  Barlow  writing  upon  what  was  called  the 
Privileged  Orders.— Thefe  works,"  whether  the  whole  object 
of  them  was  pointed  that  way  or  not,  I  do  not  take  upon  myielf 
to  fay,  not  being  fufficiently  mafter  of  the  v^hole  extent  of  thefe 
works ;  but  thefe  works  do  mod:  affuredly  attack,  direclly  and 
pointedly,  the  eftabliftiment  of  the  monarchy  of  this  country, 
and  they  do  attack,  more  or  lefs  pointedly  and  diredlly,  the 
eftablilliment  of  that  order  in  this  country,  the  Houfe  of  Lords. 
The  focieties  not  only  approved  of  thole  works,  but  they  dif- 
perfed  them  all  over  the  country  with  a  wonderful  anxiety,  and 
at  a  great  expence.  What  for  ?  Tiie  profecutors  afk  you  that 
queftion.  Why  is  this  done?  They  fay,  it  is  ailing  confif- 
tently,  if  it  is  done  by  republicans,  who  wifh  to  fubvert  the 
monarchy,  and  overturn  the  eftablifhed  orders ;  but  if  it  is  done 
by  dutiful  fubjedls  of  the  King,  and  perfons  attached  to  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  country,  what  explanation  can  they  give  of  it  ? 
In  the  defence  that  was  made  for  this  prifoner,  it  was  obferved, 
that  there  were  parts  of  thefe  works  going  to  the  general  rigl  ts 
of  man,  going  to  fuch  general  rights  as  can  exift  in  fociety, 
without  going  into  every  eftablifhment  of  particular  focieties  m 
particular  countries;  that  there  were  parts  cl  the  work  to  which 
there  could  be  no  objtftion ;  parts  of  the  work,  therefore,  that 
might  be  difleminated  by  honeft  men  and  good  fubjecls;  and  I 
know  not  but  the  obfervation  may  be  fair.  But  another  obier- 
vation  which  arifes  upon  that  certainly  is — was  it  not  the  duty 
of  honeft  men  and  good  fubjecls,  and  who  thought  they  faw 
reafon  for  difleminating  thole  parts  of  the  works  of  Thomas 
Paine  and  Joel  Barlow,  as  might  ferve  to  enlighten  the  minds 
of  mankind,  upon  fubjeils  upon  which  they  ought  to  be  en- 
lightened—I  fay,  was  it  not  fit  for  thofe  who  dilieminated  fuch 
works  with  fuch  views,  Ihould  they  not  have  taken  fome  pains 
to  feparate  the  bad  part  from  the  good,  or  at  leaft  fhould  have 
given  to  the  public  fome  caution,  that  in  reading  thofe  works 
they  lliould  make  that  feparation  ;  that  when  they  were  reading 
of  the  general  rights  of  man,  and  fhould  find  pafTages  ftriking 
at  the  monarchy  of  this  country,  that  they  would  be  careful  nut 
to  imbibe  prejudices  againft  the  monarchy  of  this  country  i  ar.d 
when  they  read  obfervations  upon  the  privileged  orders,   they 
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fhouM  be  cautioned  not  to  attend  to  any  thing  that  might  ftrike 
at  the  privileged  orders  of  this  country,  to  which  they  were 
attached  ?  Such,  i'urely,  fliould  have  been  the  conducl  of  good 
fubjeds  ;  but  that  this  was  not  the  CondmSl  of  thefe  perfons,  is 
moft  apparent— s-that  it  muft  have  had  the  effect  of  doing  a  great 
deal  of  mifchief  tov/ards  alienating  the  minds  of  the  King's 
fubie^ts  from  his  perfon,  from  his  government,  and  the  confti- 
tution,  is  perfeiftly  clear.  Kow  much  of  that  efFect  thefe  per- 
fons intended,  I  fh:.ll  leaVe  entirely  to  your  Confideration  :  only 
thus  much  I  think  is  clear— that  there  is  nothing  in  thefe  pub- 
lications which  can  ferve  to  remove  any  prejudices  which  arife 
againft  the  prifoner,  and  thofe  perfons  concerned  with  him,  or 
arifmg  from  the  prefentation  of  thofe  addreffes  to  the  National 
Convention,  which  feem  to  declare  them  determined  repub- 
licans. 

Gentlemeri,  another  general  feature  in  the  tranfaftions  of 
thele  men,  is  the  abundance  of  licentious  publications  fcattered 
throughout  the  country ;  alfo  tending  to  produce  the  fame  effcii", 
the  alienation  of  the  afFections  of  the  country  from  the  Kin* 
and  his  government.  That  grievances  may  exift,  and  will  cxifi-, 
in  all  countries;  that  they  may  and  vvill  exiffc  to  an  extent, 
greater  or  lefs,  in  this  country,  may  be  true  ;  but  dutiful  and 
good  fubjcicts,  who  honeftly  mean  the  reform  of  thofe  grievances, 
Ihouid  take  care^  in  their  endeavours  to  procure  that  reform, 
not  to  hazard  the  overturning  of  the  government  itfelf.  Thefe 
are  the  tranfadtions  of  the  early  part  of  the  year  1793,  upon 
which  the  profecutors  rely  as  marking  a  fpirit  of  difaffection  and 
republicanifm,  by  v/hich  thefe  men  were  actuated,  and  as  evi- 
dencing a  train  of  meafures  taken  to  prepare  men's  minds  for 
the  ichi;me  they  call  radical  reform— fome  alteration  in  the  con- 
ilitution  and  8;oVernment  of  the  country. 

It  appears  that,  in  the  courfe  of  the  fummer  of  that  year,  the 
idea  of  a  National  Convention  to  be  held  in  Scotland  originated, 
and  they  fay  for  the  profecution,  Certainly  not  without  colour. 
jfiovv  far  it  is  diilinftly  proved,  you  v/ill  judge  ;  hat  they  C\y  for 
the  profecution,  that  it  originated  with  this  prifoner  at  the'  b.ir, 
becaufe,  they  {^y,  it  was  a  letter  written  by  this  prifoner  to 
Skirving,  in  Edinburgh,  that  recommended  tae  meafure  to  be 
taken  by  the  popular  focieties  to  begin  in  Scotland.  You  will 
hear  that  letter  read. 

(Ih/  Vlerk  read  a  letter^  dated  London^  the  I'-jth  of  May^ 
^793'  figned  Thomas  Hardy ^  and  addrejjed  io  Skirving.)  See 
page  118,   Vol.  f. 

The  particular  expreffion  upon  which  the  finger  is  laid,  is— 
"  We  vvifh  you  to  begin  there."— Now,  you  will  hear  the 
aniwer  that  Skirving  gives,  and  you  will  attend  to  if  diligently, 
becaufe  that  anfv/tr  is  charged  by  the  profecution  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  matter  in  it,  tending  to  explain  the  mechanifm  of 
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a  National  Convention,  and  alio  what  was  to  be  the  great 
objetl  oi  it. 

(The  Clerk  read'a  letter^  dated  Edinburgh,  the  20th  of  Ma)\ 
l^qT,;  figned  JVUUam  Skirving^  and  addrejjed  to  Mr.  Hardy.) 
See  page  119,  Vol.  I. 

Gentlemen,  almoft  every  part  of  this  letter  deferves  the  moft 
ferious  attention,  with  a  view  to  thofe  points  which  I  ftated  to 
yoLi  juft  before  the  letter  was  begun- to  be  read,  and  I  think 
there  is  one  paragraph  in  it  which  may  require  my  re-ftating  to 
you.  The  writer  iwy^ — "  I  have  not  a  higher  wifh,  in  the  pre- 
fent  exertions  for  reform,  than  to  fee  the  people  univerfally  and 
regularly  afibciated;  becaufe  I  am  perfuaded,  that  the  prefent 
difaftrous  engagements  will  ifTue  in  ruin,  and  the  people  then  muft 
provide  for  themfclves."  What  do  thofe  myfterious  vv'ords  mean— 
"  Difaftrous  engagements  muft  end  in  ruin  ?"  If  they  were 
underftood  to  refer  to  any  of  the  politick  engagements  that  this 
country  was  involved  in,  and  which  might  end  ill,  the  people 
would  not,  therefore,  have  to  provide  for  themfclves;  that 
would  not  diftblve  the  government :  therefore,  what  do  they 
mean  when  they  talk  of  thefe  "  difaftrous  engagements  which 
will  iflue  in  ruin,  and  the  people  then  muft  provide  for  them- 
felves;  and  it  v/ould  be  unhappy,  when  we  fhould  be  ready  to 
at51:  with  unanimity,  to  be  occupied  about  organization^  without 
which,  however,  anarchy  muft  enfue  ?"  Why  it  is  true,  that  if 
the  country  was  to  be  brought  into  fuch  a  ftate  that  the  govern- 
ment was  to  be  deftroyed,  and  there  was  no  other  government 
ready  to  take  its  place  organized,  if  that  is  meant  by  organiza-^ 
tion,  that  it  would  be  a  very  unhappy  circumftance  that  "  whejj 
they  ftiould  be  ready  to  a£t  with  unanimity,  to  be  occupied  abou^ 
organization,  without  which,  however,  anarchy  muft  enfue.  V/e 
will  not  need  bat  to  be  prepared  for  the  event,  to  ftand  and 
fee  the  Salvation  of  the  Lord.  Let  us,  therefore,  take  the  hint 
given  us  by  our  oppreftbrs;  let  us  begin  in  earneft  to  make  up 
our  minds  relative  to  the  extent  of  reform  which  we  ought  to 
feek :"  the  extent  of  reform  we  ought  to  feek,  confiltent  with  all 
their  profeffions  and  avowals,  was  diftinft,  and  had  been  fo  a  great 
while;  it  was  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan  of  reform :""  be 
prepared  to  juftify  it,  and  to  controvert  objecf  ions  ;  let  us  model 
the  whole  in  the  public  mind;  let  us  provide  every  ftake  and  ftay 
of  the  tabernacle  which  we  would  eredl,  fo  that  when  the  taber- 
nacles of  opprelHon  in  the  palaces  of  ambition  are  broken  down 
under  the  madnefs  and  folly  of  their  fupporters,  we  then,  with- 
out anarchy  and  all  dangerous  delay,  erecl  at  once  our  taberna- 
cle of  righteoufnefs,  and  may  the  Lord  himfelf  be  in  it !" 

W^hat  do  thefe  myfterious  words  mean  ?  Are  they  right  on 
the  part  of  the  profecution  ii;  afcribing  to  this  paftage  this  ienfe — 
that  the  writer  fuppofed  eircumftances  would  arife,  which  would 
produce  a  ciiilulutioii  of  the  government  of  the  country;   and 
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that  in  that  cafe  it  would  be  fit  that  fome  body  of  men  fhould  be 
ready  to  take  the  powers  of  government  and  a(ft  upon  it ;  or  do 
they  only  mean  that  a  reform  in  Parliament  will  be  found  to  be 
necefTary,  and  v/hen  it  would  be  neceflary  the  people  ought  to  be 
prepared  to  know  what  it  is  that  they  mean  to  afk,  in  what  legal 
and  conftitutional  form  they  mean  to  afk  it  ? 

Gentlemen,  this  is  an  expofition  upon  this  doftrine  of  a  Con- 
vention, coming  from  a  Briton,  and  immediately  communicated 
to  this  prifoner  at  the  bar,  and  it  has,  in  that  refpe£l,  a  dire6l 
application  to  him ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  fatisfy 
the  v/orld,  that  he  has  not  been  furprized  into  any  thing,  but 
that  all  manner  of  communication  on  the  fubjeil  he  has  had,  and 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  weighing  it. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  another  expofition  of  a  National  Con- 
vention which  the  evidence  affords,  but  I  have  notftated  it  to  you 
particularly  ;  and  now  I  do  mention  it,  I  (hall  mention  it  ftating — 
that  under  the  particular  circumftances  it  ought  not  to  weigh 
againil  the  prifoner— I  mean,  the  fpeech  of  Barrere  upon  the 
fubjefl  of  a  National  Convention,  in  which  he  takes  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  fhew  that  a  National  Convention  is  a  thing  per- 
fectly confiftent  with  an  eftablifhed  government,  for  an  efta- 
hlilhed  g(;vernment  v/as  to  be  the  general  will  by  which  the  af- 
fairs of  the  country  were  to  be  condu6led,  fo  long  as  they  were 
to  be  condu£i:ed ;  but  the  National  Convention  was  the  authority 
©f  the  people  itfelf,  and  which  might  lawfully,  with  the  efta- 
bliihnient  of  all  governments,  be  reforted  to,  whenever  there 
was  occalion  :  a  doftrine  that  was  a  little  alluded  to  in  the  de- 
fence that  v/as  made  on  the  part  of  the  prifoner,  but  which,  I 
think,  was  not  meant  to  be  fupported  by  the  Counfel;  (for  his 
propofiiion  was,  that  the  people  had  a  right  to  alter  their  go- 
vernment ;)  if  it  had,  I  fhould  have  thought  it  right  to  interrupt 
the  Coti.ifol,  but  he  treated  it  only  as  a  general  propofition, 
whichj  ur;der  certain  circumftances,  may  be  true,  and  the  Court 
v/ould  not  think  of  contradidling  it  formally ;  but  it  is  a  propo- 
fition, however,  not  proper  to  mention  in  a  Court  of  Juftice, 
and  which  they  ought  not  to  hear  while  they  are  fitting  to  ad- 
miniifer  the  law— a  propofition  which  tends  to  annihilate  the 
whole  fyftem  at  once;' yet  an  unwillingnefs  to  interrupt  him, 
becaufe  it  might  interrupt  and  break  in  upon  the  thread  of  his 
defence,  prevented  my  taking  notice  of  it ;  and  I  only  now  take 
notice  of  it  to  Ihew,  that  it  cannot  have  any  application  to  the 
prefent  cafe.  But  the  reafon  why  I  think  it  is  unfair  to  prefs 
upon  the  prifoner  this  expofition  of  a  French  National  Con- 
vention, is,  that  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  came  over  into  this 
country  from  the  Moniteur;  and  though  it  was  received  by  the 
Conftitutional  Society,  and  ordered  to  be  entered  in  their  books, 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  tranflated  into  Englilh  till  it  comes  here, 
and  thsrgfore  I  think  that  this  prifoner  at  the  bar  might  never 
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Ijave  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  Barrere  had  thou2;ht 
or  faid  upon  the  i'libject,  and  conLqucntly  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity of  their  fcntiments  having  any  influence  upon  his  con- 
dui5V;  but  it  is  otherwifc  furely  with  refpect  to  this  letter,  which 
came  to  his  hands— a  letter  of  his  own  correfpond  ice,  r)und 
in  his  pofTefTion,  and  which  he  had  a  full  opportunity  of  weighing, 
of  afking  any  explanation,  of  rejecfling  any  part  of  it,  of  con- 
ftruing  it,  and  of  correcting  the  ideas  that,  were  in  it;  and  if, 
after  fuch  a  correfpondence,  fuch  a  meafure  was  to  be  fet  on  foot, 
taking  care  that  it  rtiould  not  be  fet  on  foot  with  a  poffibility  of" 
its  leading  to  any  of  thcfe  confequences  which  feem  to  be  in  a 
myfterious  way  fpoken  of  in  this  letter. 

Gentlemen,  upon  the  5th  of  October,  in  that  year,  the  pri- 
foner  wrote  a  letter  to  Skirving,  in  anfwer  to  a  letter  of  Skir- 
ving's,  which  feems  to  bear  date  the  2d  of  06lober  :  that  letter 
is  not  in  evidence;  and  in  th.it  letter  (in  the  firft  of  thcfe  letters 
that  I  have  now  mentioned)  the  prifoner  fpeaks  of  himfelf  and 
Margarot,  highly  approving  of  the  projefl:  of  the  Convention  in 
Scotland,  and  recommends  to  Skirving  to  write  an  official  letter 
to  his  fociety,  to  Mr.  Hardy's  fociety,  to  propofe  to  them  to  fend 
delegates  to  that  Convention ;  and  in  that  letter  he  defires  him 
not  to  take  notice  that  he  had  had  any  communication  with  him; 
and  that  is  accordingly  done,  and  the  delegates  are  in  fa6l  ap- 
pointed. Here  the  prifoner  Hardy  appears  quite  in  a  new  cha- 
ra6ler ;  he  was  certainly  not  an  inactive  member  of  the  fociety, 
independent  of  his  fituation  as  fecreta.ry ;  but,  to  be  fuie,  it  was 
an  obfervation  very  much  in  his  favour,  as  to  the  fecret  thoughts 
of  his  mind,  that  he  was  ailing  only  as  a  fecretary ;  and  that  he 
might  be  mifled  to  put  his  name  to  a  great  many  things  to 
which  his  mind  did  not^fl'ent,  not  weighing,  perhaps,  the  words 
he  wrote.  There  are  many  people,  undoubtedly,  who  copy 
whole  (beets,  without  having  any  idea  of  the  conterits  of  any 
one  in  their  minds  at  the  time  that  they  are  writing;  and  fuch 
might  be  the  nature  of  a  focretary,  in  the  way  of  his  bufinefs, 
according  to  the  underflanding  of  the  man.  But  here  he  is  cer- 
tainly a  principal,  and  a  molt  extraordinary  one — a  principal 
acting  a  good  deal  in  a  fpirit  of  intrigue  and  duplicity,  which 
totally  changes  the  character  of  the  man,  as  one  fhould,  without 
that  piece  of  evidence,  have  underftood  it  from  all  the  rell  of 
the  evidence  in  the  caufe.  The  letter  is  written,  and  the  dele- 
gates are  appointed  ;  they  were  very  able  men  who  were  ap- 
pointed, A'largarot  and  Gerald.  'l"he  Scotch  Convention  is 
held:  the  Scotcn  Convention  fat  for  fourteen  days,  and  was  then 
difperfed  by  authority.  What  was  to  have  happened  if  that 
Scotch  Coiivention  held  had  not  been  difperfed,  we  can  only 
conjeeture;  but,  in  order  to  form  any  conjecture,  any  rational 
conjecture  witn  refpec:!:  t.)  it,  and  in  order  to  opcii  our  own 
minds  to  the  general  objects  of  this  Convention  that  tuen  lat, 
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you  will  call  back  to  your  memory  juft  the  leading  features  of 
it.  It  was  reprefented  to  prefs  on  you,  on  the  part  of  the  pri- 
foner,  that  it  was  only  a  meeting  of  the  feveral  delegates  for  a 
fmgle  objeil:,  to  confider  what  was  the  beft  way  of  applying  to 
Parliament  to  procure  a  reform  in  Parliament. 

With  refpe(51:  to  that,  you  will  recolle£l  the  tranfa6lions  of 
the  year,  with  refpcLt  to  an  application  to  Parliament.  There 
had  been  an  application  to  Parliament,  and  the  principal  mover 
in  Parliament  was  an  honourable  man,  of  whom  you  have  heard, 
Mr.  Grey,  and  the  fincerity  of  his  application  to  Parliament, 
I  prefume,  no  man  alive  will  doubt ;  but  the  fincerity  of  their 
application  to  Parliament,  upon  this  evidence,  every  man  muft 
doubt,  becaufe  there  are  plain  traces  of  this  focietv,  and  other 
focieties,  coming  into  it,  not  as  a  meafure  that  they  approve,  not 
as  a  meafure  that  they  cxpe61:  any  fruit  from,  but  as  a  meafure 
that  they  thought  would  be  ufeful,  by  way  of  preparation  for 
what  they  had  in  their  minds,  and  to  keep  the  public  mind  agi- 
tated upon  that  fubjedl: ;  and,  in  fadl:,  you  obferve  the  avowed 
oftenfible  purpofe,  was  not  the  only  purpofe  of  this  Convention. 
In  truth,  upon  the  9th  or  lOth  day,  you  will  recolJeil,  when 
there  is  a  motion  made  in  this  Convention,  that  a  fcroll  of  a 
petition  to  Parliament  fliould  be  prefented ;  they  put  the  order 
of  the  day  upon  it,  and  negative  it;  and  therefore  it  feems  to 
me,  that  every  thing  that  belonged  to  that  which  feemed  to  be 
the  purpofe  of  the  meeting,  was  at  an  end.  But,  laying  that 
ohje«5t  afide,  view  this  Convention  as  it  was,  and  as  it  gradually 
went  on,  you  will  find  this  Convention  clofcly  imitating  the 
manners  of  the  National  Convention  of  France  :  you  hear  of 
primary  aflemblies  and  fedlions— Committees  are  common  to  all, 
and  therefore  no  ftrefs  ought  to  be  laid  upon  that.  You  perceive 
this  Convention  afiuming  to  itfelf  a  formality  very  becoming, 
where  it  is  the  fubje6t  of  no  juft  exception,  but,  in  the  place 
in  which  it  appears,  certainly  very  alarming.  They  began,  that 
is,  the  Convention  is  conftituted,  every  day  by  folemn  prayer ; 
it  clofed  every  day  by  folemn  prayer,  after  many  forms  of  bu- 
finei's,  and  no  real  bufinefs.  There  was  alfo  a  Committee  of 
Finance,  to  manage  fifteeji  or  twenty  pounds,  and  other  cir- 
cumftances,  that,  in  a  caufe  of  Icfs  confequence,  would  hardly 
be  the  fubjeil:  of  grave  confideration.  But,  upon  the  10th  day, 
it  is  very  ftriking :  on  that  day  they  afiumed  to  themfelves  to 
date  from  the  Convention  Houfe,  the  firft  year  of  the  Britiih 
Convention 

Rccolledt  how  clofely  that  goes  to  the  language  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  France,  how  nearly  that  goes  towards 
afiiiming  to  be  a  power  in  the  ftate,  which  was  to  have  an  epoch, 
from  whence,  to  all  the  world,  its  proceedings  might  be  marked 
^nd  comnieiice.  I  fay,  what  would  have  happened,  if  this 
Ccnvtatioix  had  aot  ugc/i  uifpuliid  at  the  cud  of  fourteen  days. 
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tio  man  alive  can  take  upon  himfelf  to  fay,  if  they  continued  to 
aflumc  in  the  manner  in  which  they  began,  and  fome  interval 
had  been  permitted  to  them.  This  feems  to  me  to  be  warranted 
by  what  did  happen  in  France— that  fuppofino;,  in  that  time, 
any  thing  had  happened  to  give  the  public  opinion  to  that  body 
of  men,  they  had  been  the  government  of  this  country.  They 
were  however  difpcrfcd,  and  the  confequence  of  that  difperfion 
was,  that  proceedings  have  taken  place,  which  it  would  ill  be- 
come me,  in  this  place,  to  make  any  obfcrvation  upon,  exxept 
that  occafion  was  taken  to  complain  of  them  as  a  great  grievance, 
and  moft  certainly  this  prifoner,  and  this  prifoner's  frieiids  who 
were  conne6led  with  him  in  thefe  focieties,  did  take  occafion 
from  thence  to  irritate  the  public  mind  to  as  great  a  degree  as  it 
was  poflible,  by  the  refle£lions  that  were  made  upon  thofe  pro- 
ceedings. 

Gentlemen,  the  immediate  confequence  of  the  refle6lions 
which  were  difperfed  upon  the  fubjetSt  of  thefe  proceedings,  Vv^as 
a  plan  of  adopting  a  Britifh  Convention,  to  be  held  in  England  j 
which  brings  us  nearly  to  the  point  to  which  all  the  prefent  en- 
fjuiry  is  to  have  its  relation,  more  or  lefs;  and  now  it  will  deferve 
ferious  attention,  on  your  part,  to  the  circumftances  with  which 
this  new  plan  of  Convention  was  introduced  to  the  public  notice, 
and  by  which  it  was  recommended  to  the  public  attention,  in 
order  to  enable  you  to  judge,  whether  the  objedf  of  it  was  that 
peaceable  objecSl,  which  it  is  infiftcd  upon  on  the  part  of  the 
prifoner  was  really  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole,  or  whether  the 
objedt  of  it  muft  not  have  been,  to  carry  into  effect  republican 
principles,  and  to  introduce  a  full  and  free  reprefentation  of  the 
people,  but  not  in  the  Commons'  Houfe  of  Parliament,  under 
our  conftitution,  One  fhould  have  thought,  that  under  any 
provocations,  which  thefe  people  thought  they  might  feel,  and 
might  be  juftified  in  feeling,  refpedting  any  public  events,  yet 
with  the  circumftances  of  the  difperfion  of  the  former  Conven- 
tion, and  all  the  objections  that  were  made  to  that  Convention, 
that  if  they  were  determined  to  have  another  Convention,  they 
would^  at  leaft,  have  taken  care  fo  to  guard  their  views,  their 
language,  and  proceedings,  that  it  fliould  be  impofTible  to  be 
mifunderftood ;  to  have  expreffed  themfelves  upon  all  occafions, 
efpecially  where  they  opened  the  grounds  of  this  Convention, 
with  a  decent  moderation  towards  the  government  of  the  country, 
towards  its  proceedings,  but  with  an  exprefs  avowal  of  loyal 
ientiments,  with  an  exprefs  difavowal  of  going  any  lengths  that 
could  be  juftly  objccled  to,  with  an  exprefs  difavowal  of  going 
beyond  the  original  object  of  parliamentary  reform,  as  ftated  by 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  ;  and  every  thing  that  was  inflammatory 
would  have  been  moft  carefully  avoided,  in  order  to  prevent 
{heir  purpofes  being  mifunderftood,  and,  what  is  more  piaterial, 
in  order  to  preveiU  the  meal'urc  itfelf  from  being,  by  any  polfi- 
4  E  2  ^  bility. 
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hiWty,  productive  of  mifchief.  This  fhould  have  been  the'f- 
conaucl.  What  was  their  conduct  you  will  fee,  and  from  that 
form  your  own  conclufions.  The  papers  which  particularly 
mark  it  will  be  read  to  you :  I  do  not  confider  it  my  bufinefs  to 
enter  into  a  particular  comm.ent  upoii  them ;  they  will  make 
their  own  imprcflion  upon  your  minds,  and'  you  will  take  care 
they  do  not  make  an  unreafonable  impreffion,  going  too  far:  I 
certainly  fhall  not  prefs  any.  thing  upon  you  that  may  feem 
to  lead  you  to  conflrue  them  beyond  their  proper  import. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  the  firft  material  paper,  there  are  many 
which  are  connefted  with  it,  but  the  firft  great  paper  which  is 
material  in  the  view  of  it,  in  which  I  am  now  fpeaking,  is  the 
addrefs  of  the  20th  of  Jatiuary,  1794,  from  the  Globe  I'avern— 
that  addrefs  you  will  hear  read. 

(Read  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court.) 

See  page  138,  Vol.  I. 

Lord  Prefuknt.  Gentlemen,  you  hare  heard  this  paper  read 
of  the  20th  of  January.  There  is  exprefs  reference  in  it  to  a 
ConventicTn  in  the  latter  part  of  it;  and  it  was  certainly  voted 
and  publifhed  at  the  time,  when  the  idea  of  a  Convention  was  in 
the  minds  of  all  thefe  people.  And  now,  Gentlemen,  with  re- 
gard to  that  paper  you  are  to  judge  between  the  King  and  the 
prifoner,  whether  the  objedl  of  that  Convention  was  merely  to 
procure  that  full  and  free  repreientation  of  the  people,  with 
which  the  firft  part  of  the  paper  clofes,  in  the  Commons'  Houfe 
of  Parliament,  and  in  the  due  courfe  of  the  law,  and  according 
to  the  conftitution  of  the  country  ;  or  whether  that  paper  is  to  be 
confidered  as  a  public  manifefto,  as  an  appeal  to  the  people  agalnft 
the  government,  to  direcfl  the  people's  mind  to  the  overturning 
of  the  government,  and  direfting  the  people's  minds  to  the  ufe 
that  fhould  be  made  of  a  Convention,  for  the  purpofe  of  over- 
turning the  government. 

Gentlemen,  this  happened  upon  the  20th  of  January.  They 
began  in  thefe  tv/o  focieties  to  confider  how  this  Convention  was 
to  be  brought  about.  The  Coiiftitutional  Society  had  refolved 
upon  it  in  terms  that,  upon  the  face  of  them,  were  open  to  fome 
obfervation  :  people  might  object  to  it.  The  refolution  of  theirs 
was  communicated  to  the  Correfponding  Society ;'  there  was  a 
conference,  then  a  Committee  of  Correlpondence  and  Co-ope- 
ration, in  order  to  produce  this  Convention,  and  to  confider  the 
means  of  doing  it.  But  before  they  come  to  that,  the  firft  joint 
Committee,  they  corrected  in  fome  meafure  the  language  of  this 
propofed  Convention,  and  tliey  made  it  more  moderate,  and 
therefore  it  is  fit  it  fliould  be  read.  You  will  therefore  read  the 
refolution  for  a  Convention,  as  propoled  by  the  joint  focieties. 
(Read  hy  the  Clerk  of  the  Court.) 

"  At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  Conftitutional 
Informationj  held  at  the  QiOYfu.  and  Anchor  Tavern,  Strand, 

April. 
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April  II,  1704,  My.  Joyce  made  a  report  of  the  delegates  of  the 
London  Correfponding  Society,  for  the  purpofe  of  this  fociety 
co-operatin*  with  the  London  Correfponding  Society,  and  that 
they  came  to  the&llowing  refolutions  : 

"  L  Refolded,  That  it  appears  to  this  Committee  very  defire- 
able  that  a  General  Meeting  or  Convention  of  the  Friends  of 
Liberty  ihould  be  called,  for  the  purpofe  of  taking  into  conftder- 
iition  the  proper  methods  of  obtaining  a  full  and  fair  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  people." 

Lord  Preftdent.  That  is  the  v^^hole  I  v/anted  to  be  read.    You 
fee  the  language  of  it  is  a  Convention  or  AfTembly  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  the  proper  methods  of  obtaining  a  full  and  fair  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  people.     This   is  the  object  as  upon  confidcration 
they  think  fit  to  exprefs,  and  it  w^ould  never  have  been  too  late 
for  them  to  have  have  retracted  any  part  of  the  rafhnefs  and  vio- 
Jence  of  any  former  meafures  that  they  had  taken  ;  and  therefore, 
if  you  are  warranted  to  fuppofe,  that,  feeing  the  language  that 
had  before  been  ufed  was  too  violent,  and  the  fentiments  too 
extravagant,  if  they  really  meant  to  moderate   it,  and   meant  to 
confine  the  object  of  the  Convention  within  its  juft  limits,  they 
certainly  ought  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  it  j  but  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved  upon  this  refolution,  couched  as  it  is,  that  it  is  notaccom* 
panied  with  any  exprefs  declaration  that  it  is  to  be  in  the  Com- 
mons' Houfe  of  Parliament,  and  flill  lefs  accompanied  with  any 
declaration  that  no  attempt  was  intended  againft  the  authority 
of  the  King,   or  that  no  attempt  was  intended  againft  the  jurif- 
diction  and  authority  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords.    And,  Gentlemen^ 
it  does  alfo  happen  in  the  cafe,  that  a  fubRquent  public  addrefs 
is  voted  by   the   members   of    the    Correfponding    Society,    to 
which  this  prifoner  belongs,  under  very  extraordinary  circum- 
ftances.     Upon  the  14th  of  April  they  hold  a  General  Meeting 
of   this  fociety.     It  feems  to  have  been  originally  intended  to 
have  been  hel^  in  a  large  room  in  Store  Street,  that  purpofe  was 
by  fome  means  interrupted,  and  they  adjourned  to  a  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  to  Chalk  Farm;  they  there  aiTemblcd 
to  t'he  number  of  two  thoufand  or  more,  al^d  there  the  refolutions 
that  will  be  read  to  you  prefently,  were  voted.     It  is  urged  upon 
thefe  refolutions  by  the  profecutor,  that  thtfe  are  as  violent,  or 
more  violent  than  the  former ;  that  they  don't  in  the  lead:  corre- 
fpond  with  the  idea  of  fimply  attaining  a  reform  in  Parliament, 
upon  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan;  but  that  they  are  calculated 
to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  a  violent  crifis,  and  a  crifis 
upon  which  a  National  Convention  once  afTcmbled  v/ould  imme- 
diately acl,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  v/ould  be  called  upon  to 
acf.     Gentlemen,  you  will  attend  to  that  likewife,  to  fee  whether 
they  put  a  proper  conftruclion  upon  it;  why  they  afiembled  that 
meeting  at  all,  is  extremely  difficult  to  comprehend;  had  they 
thought  that  the  former  refolutions  had  gone  too  far,  and  might 

be 
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he  liable  to  great  mifconftrucflion,  and  by  poflibility  might  do 
a  great  deal  of  mifchief,  and  therefore  it  was  neceftary  to  call 
another  meeting  for  the  purpofe  of  correfting  that  extravagance, 
and  bring  things  to  a  more  moderate  tone,  and  point  out  more 
diftinilly  the  lawful  objecSlthey  had  in  view,  and  totally  to  exclude 
all  idea  of  their  going  beyond  that  lawful  obje6t;  and  that  the 
lawful  meafure  they  had  in  view  might  be  conduiled  peaceably, 
and  might  produce  its  lawful  end,  certainly  fuch  a  meeting,  under 
thefe  circumllanccs,  might  appear  a  proper  thing ;  but  if  it  fliould 
appear  to  you,  that  this  was  a  fecond  manifeftation  of  purfuing; 
the  fame  idea,  and  giving  it  a  great  deal  of  force,  and  that  this 
was  meaning  to  imprcfs  the  people  with  an  idea  that  a  force  was 
ready  to  acl  when  called  upon,  and  to  imprefs  upon  the  public 
mind,  that  they  were  perfons  determined  to  2;o  on  in  the  courfe, 
which  the  proceedings  of  the  lOth  January  had  promulgated  to 
the  world ;  then  that  meeting,  the  resolutions  at  Chalk  Farm,  have 
a  very  different  complexion:  you  will  hear  them  read,  and,  as  I 
faid  before,  by  that  paper  form  your  own  judgement. 

(  T/:>e  Chrk  reach  the  proceedings  at  Chalk  Farm.  See  p.  5,  of 
this  volume. ) 

Lord  Pref'dent.  Gentlemen,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  to 
you,  that  you  may  direcSf  your  attention  to  this,  that  this  was  a 
letter,  which  had  been  written  by  the  Correfponding  Society,  to 
the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People ;  and  they  begin  their 
proceedino;s  upon  this  14th  day  of  April,  by  reading  that  letter, 
and  the  anfwer  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  and 
then  they  come  to  their  own  addrefs  and  refolutions ;  after 
thefe  refolutionr.  were  read,  they  were  ordered  to  be  printed  and 
publiftied. 

Gentlemen,  one  cannot  hear  this  paper  read  without  being 
aftonifhed  that  men  could  be  fo  blinded  by  any  enthufiafm,  or  by 
any  other  affection  of  the  human  mind,  as  not  to  fee  that  in  fuch 
a  publication  as  this,  independent  of  the  particular  application 
of  it  to  the  fubjedl:  of  the  prefcnt  eiiquiry,  that  the  fword  of  the 
law  was  hanging  over  their  heads  by  a  iingle  thread,  fuppofing 
they  had  imagijied  that  the  meeting  for  the  Convention  could 
not  be  prevented  but  by  an  a61:  of  Parliament;  fuppofmg  it 
poffible  for  them  to  believe  this,  it  is  iinpofTible  for  them,  if  they 
had  attended  at  all  to  the  fubjc6t,  or  had  taken  any  advice,  but 
they  m.ufl  fee  that  it  was  extremely  criminal  to  publilli  to  200,000 
people,  the  number  of  copies  of  thofe  refolutions  which  they 
ordered  to  be  printed,  that  there  was  a  cafe  in  which  the  focial 
compaif  was  already  dillblved,  and  that  it  was  neceflary  to  appeal 
to  that  principle  and  incontrovertible  maxim  of  pure  juftice,  that 
the  fafety  of  the  people  was  the  fupreme  law,  and  in  cafes  or 
liecciTity-  the  only  law,  which  admits  but  of  one  interpretation, 
Scius  popul'i  fuprema  lex ;  for  if  the  focial  compa6l  be  diflblved, 
and  there  be  an  end  ^i  the  governmentj  they  muft  of  courl'e 
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refort  to  that  principle  upon  which  another  government  muft  be 
framed,  and,  therefore,  exprefsly  encouraging;  the  people  to  look 
out  and  expccl  the  moment  to  arrive,  vi^hcn  this  fecial  compa6t. 
/hould  be  dirtblved. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  a  fmaller  confideration,  but  a  confideration 
of  importance  with  refpeft  to  the  prefent  qucftion,  that  the 
eighth  refoiution  and  the  tenth  rcfolution  do  glance  not  in  an 
indireifl  manner  at  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  as  a  body  in  the  Confti- 
tution  not  entitled  to  the  refpedt  of  the  people;  of  what  exceflive 
confequence  that  was  in  the  prefent  moment  you  will  fee;  becaufe, 
this  was  the  moment  in  which  that  which  WdS  to  be  done  in  this 
National  Convention,  or  AlTembly,  was  the  thing  to  occupy 
the  minds  of  the  people  :  and  what  was  to  be  done  ?  They  fay, 
on  the  part  of  the  prifoner,  that  they  went  in  a  dutiful  and  re- 
gular courfc  to  collect  the  fenfe  of  the  people,  whofe  fenfe  could 
be  colleded  by  that  means ;  and  then  to  prefent  the  united  (enk 
of  the  people  in  a  regular  and  conftitutional  courfe  to  Parliament. 
Now  was  that,  or  could  that  be,  the  object  of  men  who  had 
afiumed  thofe  characters  which  belong  to  them,  after  what  they 
had  done  in  addreifing  the  French  National  AfTembiy,  and  who 
had  taken  the  part  they  had  done  in  all  the  fubfequent  proceed- 
ings up  to  the  prefent  moment  ?  But  there  is  another  feature  in 
this  caufe  which  mull  be  taken  into  your  confideration,  upon  this 
queftion,  what  they  meant  to  do,  in  this  Convention  fo  ufhered 
in  by  the  refoiution  of  the  20th  of  January,  and  fo  followed  up 
by  the  refoiution  of  the  14th  of  April. 

There  is  a  Conilitutional  Society  at  Sheffield:  that  Conftitu- 
tional  Society  at  Sheffield  has  been  a  leading  fociety  with  the 
two  focieties  here  in  London  ;  they  were  reprefejited  to  be  ex- 
tremely numerous ;  there  was  a  meeting,  in  fadt,  as  they  fay,  of 
10,000  people,  upon  the  7th  of  April,  upon  the  Caftle  Hiii; 
■  they  were  there  conducted  to  the  point  to  which  they  were 
brought  by  a  Mr.  Yorke,  not  a  native  of  the  place,  but  finding 
his  way  amongft  them,  and  making  that  ufe  of  the  opportunity 
which  you  have  heard.  Adr.  Yorke  was  a  member  of  the 
London  Correfponding  Society  :  under  what  direction  he  went 
to  Sheffield,  does  not  appear ;  how  thefe  refolutions  were  ob- 
tained, I  do  not  think  it  extremely  material  to  enquire  further 
than  this — that  it  is  a  fatisfadtion  to  know,  that  though  there 
are  the  names  of  multitudes  to  thefe  proceedings,  there  is  every 
reafon  in  the  world  to  believe  that  but  few  are  engaged  in  the 
depth  of  the  proje6t ;  of  the  10,000  people  afllmbled  on  the  Caltle 
Hill,  there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  2oo  underitood  what  was 
going  forward  :  the  trick  of  refufmg  to  petition  Parliament  was 
concerted  between  four  people,  and  how  far  any  other  part  of 
the  proceeding  was  concerted,  we  do  not  know ;  but,  upon  the 
other  part  of  the  evidence,  we  do  learn,  that  the  refolutions  were 
|)*iired  at  a  time,  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  it  was  impoffible  they 
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fhould  be  Underftood  by  a  great  part  of  the  people  ;  but,  be  that 
as  it  may,  the  promulgation  to  the  world  is  the  point  that  is 
material  iji  this  cafe;  and  it  was  promulgated  to  the  world  that  it 
was  then  refolvcd  to  petition  the  Parliament  no  more.  It  was 
put,  and  fairly,  by  the  Counfel  for  the  prifoner,  that  you  will  not 
conclude,  that,  becaufe  they  who  conftituted  that  individual 
fociety,  or  thofe  that  condu£l  that  fociety,  were  of  opinion  that 
they  would  petition  no  more ;  it  would  not  be  fuch  an  unreafon- 
able  thing  to  put — that  therefore  a  larger  body  of  men  more  likely 
to  command  the  attention  and  refpeil  of  Parliament  would  not 
petition.  It  was  fairly  put,  and  it  is  very  fit  to  lee  whether  there 
is  a  ground  for  that  Conftrudlion ;  but  when  you  come  to  examine 
the  refolution  as  far  as  their  fenfe,  it  does  not  admit  of  being  fo 
conflrued,  for  they  ftate  they  will  petition  no  more  ;  and  the  rea- 
fou  they  aflign  is,  becnufe  they  ought  not  to  petition  a  body  who 
iS  not  their  reprefentatlve,  that  is  a  reafon  that  muft  apply  to  the 
Houfe  ot  Commons  for  ever,  according  to  their  opinion  ;  but  it 
is  alfo  evident,  by  the  parole  evidence  in  the  caufe,  that  it  vi^as 
underltood  by  the  two  focieties  in  London,  by  the  Corrcfponding 
Society  and  the  other  Society  in  London,  thnt  the  Sheffield  So- 
ciety came  to  a  refolution  to  petition  no  more,  and  that  they  were 
to  confider  no  more  of  a  petition  to  Parliament.  Is  that  evidence 
negative  evidence  ?  In  my  apprehenfion  the  weightiefl  evideiice 
is  not  even  that  of  evidence,  ,but  it  is  that  evidence  which  arifes 
from  a  comparifon  of  the  meafures  of  this  Convention  with  the 
meafures  of  thefe  addrefles,  which  appear  to  be  totally  inconfiftent 
with  the  idea  of  a  Convention,  for  the  purpofe  of  an  application 
to  Parliament,  but  confillent  with  and  calculated  to  give  eiTecSt  to- 
a  Convention  for  other  purpofes,  and  particularly  "for  the  purpofe 
ot  eftablifhing  a  goverriment  in  this  country,  by  a  full  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  people. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  a  piece  of  parole  evidence  fit  to  be  flated  to 
you  that  rcfpects  this  point — it  is  the  evidence  of  Lynajn.  He  fays, 
at  one  of  their  meetings  Mr.  Bell  afked,  whether  it  was  not  to  be 
coIle6ted  from  the  addi'efTcs  to  the  French  Convention,  that  we 
wifh  to  introduce  their  laws  here.  Margarot  anfwered,  Na 
doubt  J  and  the  other  perfons  faid  nothing.  Mr,  Hardy  was  pre- 
fent ;  it  was  at  a  delegate  meeting.  If  tliey  had  no  doubt,  and  if 
the  nature  of  the  tranfa6tion  countenances  that  opinion,  and  if 
the  tranfa6lion  taken  together  fhould  be  irreconcileable  to  the 
other  opinion,  then  there  is  a  weight  of  evidence  for  your  con- 
fideration,  to  prove  the  whole  extent  of  the  propofition  as  it  is 
made  on  the  .part  of  the  profecution.  The  parole  evidence  ap- 
plies both  ways ;  there  is  paiole  evidence  of  ioofe  and  uncon- 
neiSled  preparations  of  arms.  One  witncfs,  not  of  the  beft  cre- 
dit, faid,  that  it  was  to  defend  the  National  Convention,  when 
it  fliould  be  called  ;  more  witnefl'cs  fay,  it  wa^  to  defend  them- 
("eives  againft   illegal  attack,  when  they  are  queltiuned  on  the 
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other  /Ide  on  ft ;  and  this  is  clear,  that  in  the  idea  of  a  National 
Convention,  every  thing  is  to  be  conducted  peaceably  and  or- 
derly; but  it  is  for  the  National  Convention  being  protected,  and 
left  at  liberty  to  execute  its  orders  and  decrees,  and  therefore 
perfedly  confident  with  the  idea  of  a  National  Convention,  of 
inculcating  peace  and  good  order ;  for  the  truth  undoubtedly  is, 
and  perhaps  they  faw  it — that  whatever  the  National  Convention 
was  to  do,  it  was  to  have  the  voice  of  the  people  going  along 
with  it,  and  rendering  all  refiftance  to  it  unprofitable  and  ufelefs, 
for  it  is  in  that  way  only,  that  fuch  a  Convention  could  execute 
its  purpofe.  In  the  parole  evidence  a  great  deal  of  converfation 
was  ftated,  particularly  between  Baxter  and  fome  others,  of  an 
expeftation  of  a  ftruggle,  and  preparation  :  ftanding  alone,  I 
fhould  not  have  told  you  that  there  is  any  great  reliance  to  be 
had  upon  that  evidence,  connefted  as  it  is  with  the  whole  tranf- 
adlions  of  thefe  bodies ;  it  is  certainly  an  evidence  fit  to  be  taken 
into  confidertation  by  the  Jury,  and  ferving  to  mark  what  was 
in  the  minds  of  thefe  people  at  the  time  they  propofed  this  Con- 
ventioH,  and  whether  it  was  that  which  this  profecutiou 
charges — to  fubvert  the  government,  confequently  depofin^ 
the  King,  which  is  an  overt,  act  of  compailing  the  King's 
death. 

Gentlemen,  thus  I  have  ftatcd  to  you  how  the  charge  is 
fliaped  in  the  evidence,  in  order  that  you  may  take  nothing  from 
any  impreflion  you  may  conceive  thefe  circumftances  to  have 
made  upon  my  min.d,  but  judging  entirely  for  yourfelves,  whether 
they  juftify  the  charge  in  the  extent  in  which  it  is  made,  or  no- 
liefore  you  come  to  that  confideration,  hovvever,  you  are  to  at- 
tend, and  to  attend  with  favour,  to  every  thing  that  may  be 
urged  on  the  part  of  the  prifoner. 

Gentlemen,  on  the  part  of  the  prifoner,  no  part  of  the  written 
evidence  has  been  controverted ;  it  could  not  well  be  contro- 
verted ;  and  I  think  it  has  not  been  very  weightily  urged,  that 
the  prifoner  had  not  fuch  an  aclive  Ihare  in  this  tranfacftion  as 
would  make  him,  not  only  in  ftriclnefs  of  law,  a  principal,  but 
to  the  fatisfaif  ion  of  every  man's  mind  a  principal,  in  the  whole 
of  thefe  tranfaftions.  Undoubtedly,  he  was  not  only  fecretary, 
but  a  member  of  both  focieties,  and  not  only  a  member,  but  an 
a6live  member,  and,  in  one  or  two  inftances,  Angularly  ac- 
tive—the promoter,  inventor,  and  defigner  of  fome  of  thefe  mea- 
fures.  I  do  not  think  it  neceflary,  therefore,  to  trouble  you  with 
a  detail  of  the  particular  circumrtances  that  perfonally  affe£l 
him,  fo  much  affecl  him,  that  if  the  general  impreflion  of  the 
cafe  is  right,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  that,  that  he  cannot  defexid 
himfelf  upon  any  ground  of  that  fort. 

Gentlemen,  the  Counfel  for  the  prifoner  did  obferve 
upon  the  fa6t  of  the  refolution  of  the  Sheflield  Society  not  to 
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petition — that  I  have  obferved  upon ;  they  obferved  upon  the 
temper  and  views  of  that  fociety  in  general,  as  that  mi^ht  be 
colledted  from  the  correfpondcnce  of  that  fociety  with  the  Society 
of  the  Friends  of  the  Feople.  You  heard  the  letter  laft  night : 
the  effeft  of  thefe  letters  you  will  confider,  taking  into  your 
confi deration  the  accompanying  letter  of  the  26th  of  May  to  the 
Conflitutional  Society,  and  taking  into  your  confideration,  that 
though  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  had  recom- 
mended to  that  Sheffield  Society  to  make  an  explicit  declaration, 
to  avoid  the  fufpicion  of  going  too  far,  of  their  real  fentiments, 
yet  they  declined  to  do  it. 

Gentlemen,  they  have  made  feveral  fair  and  weighty  obfer- 
vations  upon  the  credit  of  the  parole  teftimony,  with  refpeil:  to 
the  fituation  of  tvv'o  of  the  v/itnefles  introducing  themfelves  into 
the  fociety  f  )r  the  purpofe  of  giving  information  of  what  pafTed 
there,  and  alfo  with  refpeil  to  the  fubjeft  matter  of  the  teftimony 
itfelf,  particularly  that  of  arms,  as  having  no  necefTary  connec- 
tion with  this  plan  that  was  projefted  of  a  Convention ;  and  I 
think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  v/eight  in  that  obfervation,  and  if 
it  depended  entirely  upon  the  circim^.ftince  of  arms  to  manifeft 
the  purpofes  of  the  Convention,  I  fhould  ftate  to  you,  that 
though  it  was  a  caufe  of  great  fufpicion,  yet  it  hardly  went  to 
the  length  of  fixing,  upon  their  plan  of  the  Convention,  the 
mifchief  and  defign  to  that  mifchievous  extent  which  the  profe- 
cution  has  imputed  on  all  the  grounds  which  have  occurred. 

Gentlemen,  they  ftate  the  cafe  of  this  prifoner  at  the  bar 
thus — that  he  is  a  plain  man,  of  great  fimplicity  of  manners, 
peaceable  and  orderly  in  his  deportment,  and  a  friend  to  the  con- 
Ititution  of  his  couiitry  ;  having  one  great  political  obje6l  in  his 
mind,  which  he  has  nourifhed,  and  which  is  by  them  limited  to 
the  obtainir.g  a  radical  reform  in  the  Commons'  Houfe  of  Par- 
liament, by  xhe  introduction  of  univerfal  fufFrage  and  annual 
election ;  that  he  has  taken  this  from  a  plan  publifhed  in  the 
name  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  They  fav,  that  this  has  been 
the  fole  objecft  of  all  his  meafures,  and  particularly  as  far -as  he 
has  been  concerned  in  that  particular  meafurc  of  a  Convention, 
which  is  now  the  fubjedt  of  confideration ;  the  idea  of  which 
Convention,  they  fay,  may  fairly  be  underftood  to  be  alfo  taken 
from  that  book  ;  and  there  certainly  is  a  very  plain  allufion  in 
that  book  to  tiie  peoph;'s  meeting  together  for  the  purpofe  of 
confidering  the  means  to  execute  that  parliamentary  reform  that 
he  had  in  expedtation,  alfo  encouraged  by  the  language  of  that 
book — that  the  united  fenfe  of  a  great  number  of  people  by 
delegates,  expreffed  to  the  Parliament,  would  have  more  weight, 
and  might  have  better  fuccefs,  than  petitions  from  individuals, 
whether  confiJered  as  individual  men,  or  individual  focieties  of 
men.     They  further  infill,  for  the  prifoner,  that  here  is  to  be 
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found  no  proof  of  a  defign  to  ufe  this  Convention  to  any  other 
purpofe ;  and  that  as  to  the  horriMe  purpofe  of  fubverting  the 
government,  they  fay,  it  is  not  only  not  true,  but  that,  in  the 
nature  of  the  thino;,  it  is  both  impoffible  and  improbable,  con- 
fidering  the  mecns  as  proportioned  to  the  end— that  if  it  vi^as  to 
be  confidered  as  a  proceeding  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  Britifh 
Convention  in  Edinburgh,  it  ought  not  to  be  deemed  treafona- 
ble,  becaufe  that  v/as  not  deemed  treafonable,  but  treated  as  a 
mifdemeanor  only;  and  they  fay,  that  whatever  violence  there 
may  be  in  the  refolutions  and  addrefles,  and  other  papers,  there 
is  contained  in  them  no  demonftration  of  the  treafonable  defign 
now  imputed.  They  appeal  for  him  to  the  teftimony  of  a  great 
number  of  the  members  of  the  difF.-rent  focieties  with  whom  he 
has  been  conneited,  for  the  foundnefs  of  their  principles,  and 
for  his  own;  their  dutiful  attachment  to  the  King,  and  their 
lefpecSt  for  the  Lords'  Houfe  of  Parliament ;  and  the  prifoner 
alfo  appeals  to  the  character  given  of  him  by  a  cloud  of  refpec- 
table  witnefTes,  who  reprefent  him  as  a  peaceable,  fedate,  reli- 
gious, moral  man^  having  (as  many  of  them  have  collected  from 
his  converfations)  this  one  object  in  view — a  reform -in  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  as  a  particular  manifeftation  of  the  confcious  inno- 
cence of  his  conduit,  they  refer  you  to  a  propofition  made  by 
him  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  the  fpring  of  1793,  to  affift  him  in 
laying  before  Parliament  his  whole  correfpondence  with  the 
popular  focieties,  and  every  thing  that  he  could ;— he  is  alfo 
reprefented,  by  Mr.  Francis,  as  appearing  to  him  fincerely  de- 
firous  of  attaining  this  objecfl,  a  reform  in  Parliament,  in  the 
regular  courfe,  by  a  petition  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  which 
he  brought  to  Mr.  Francis,  as  from  the  fociety,  early  in  the 
month  of  May,   1793. 

Gentlemen,  I  fhould  have  added,  when  ftating  that  this  was 
the  plan  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  that  the  whole  that  has 
proceeded  might  with  fome  colour  be  referable  to  v/hat  was  held 
that  plan— I  forgot  to  ftate,  that  at  the  time  that  was  read  there 
was  a  Proteft  produced  in  evidence-by  the  prifoner's  Counfel,  of 
a  great  number  of  the  Lords  in  Parliament,  in  which  the  fame 
fentiments  are  ftated  with  their  approbation,  and  which  ftates  the 
fentiments  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  meet ;  that  falling  into 
the  hands  (if  it  ever  did  fall  into  the  hands)  of  an  ignorant 
man,  efpecially  if  he  happened  to  have  an  eager  enthufiafm, 
would  have  very  great  weight  upon  him,  and  would  lead  him,  at 
leaft  as  far  as  fuch  ianilion  as  that  would  purport  to  lead  him,  to 
the  profecution  of  violent  meafures.  You  will  obferve,  that  all 
that,  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan  and  the  Proteft,  and  every 
thing  belonging  to  them,  is  laid  out  of  the  cafe,  by  the  nature  of 
this  profecution.  -  If  there  were  to  be  a  queftion,  whether  in  a 
de^r  cafe  of  a  project,  itrictly  according  to  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
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mond's  plan,  and  {Iriflly  according  to  that  Protefl:,  any  crime 
were  attempted  to  be  fixed  upon  afiembling  of  a  Convention  for 
that  purpofe,  then  thofe  fentiments  would  come  to  be  of  mof» 
weight,  becaufe  then  the  direct  queftion  would  be— whether 
even  fuch  a  limited  projecL  could  take  fuch  a  courfe,  about  which, 
in  this  place,  it  would  be  indecent  for  me  to  fay  any  thing.  To 
be  fure,  no  man  can  fuppofe,  that  either  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
plan,  or  the  language  of  the  Proteft,  goes  in  the  fmalleft  degree 
to  countenance  the  idea  for  propofmg  of  a  Convention,  for  the 
purpofe  of  introducing  a  democracy  in  the  country  ;  that  is  the 
treafon  charged  here  :  and  therefore  it  is,  that  thefe  pieces  of  evi- 
dence do  not  apply  to  that  part  of  the  cafe ;  they  only  apply  to 
juftify  that  which  I  have  already  in  my  own  mind  conceded  to  the 
prifoner— that  really  and  truly,  when  he  fet  out  in  this  bufmefs, 
he  was  fmcerely  attached  to  that  reform  as  expreffcd  in  the  Duke 
of  Richmond's  plan,  and  that  probably  at  that  time  he  might  not 
have  had  an  idea  of  going  beyond  it :  whether  afterwards  he  had 
an  idea  of  going  beyond  it,  is  another  queftion. 

The  reply  that  has  been  made,  impeaches  the  credit  of  the 
witnefles  who  have  been  examined  on  the  part  of  the  prifoner 
belonging  to  fome  of  thefe  focieties,  by  implicating  them  in  the 
violent  meafures  taken  by  thofe  focieties ;  and,  to  be  fure,  the 
Sheffield  Society  in  particular,  who  folicited  a  correfpondence 
with  the  Conftitutional  Society,  I  have  already  taken  notice  of, 
which  is  undoubtedly  open  to  a  great  deal  of  obfervation :  and  it 
is  certainly  true,  that  when  men  come  to  ftate  upon  their  oaths 
that  they  are  peaceable,  orderly,  and  attached  to  the  conftitution 
of  the  country,  and  to  the  King,  if  they  are  found  to  be  engaged 
in  meafures  which  import  the  direct  contrary,  it  does  go 
very  ftrongly  againft  their  teftimony  ;  in  that  cafe  it  is  protejlat'o) 
contra  factum— -^ow  muft  judge  of  men  not  by  what  they  profefs 
hut  by  their  aftiorls.  If  they  are  engaged  in  violent  meafures, 
that  overthrow  every  thing,  it  is  not  enough  for  them  to  fay  that 
they  are,  nor  can  they  be  taken  to  be  peaceable  fubjefls ;  and 
therefore  it  is  impoifible  not  to  fay,  that  the  obfervations  arifing 
from  that  circumitance  belonging  to  thefe  focieties  that  are  vio- 
lent, go  fome  way  towards  impeaching  their  credit  upon  that 
point,  of  their  peaceable  intentions. 

Gentlemen,  the  Counfel  for  the  profecution  in  the  reply,  re- 
fer you  likcwife  to  the  written  evidence,  in  proof  of  the  dupli- 
city of  the  condu(5i  of  this  prifoner  at  the  bar,  particularly  in  his 
tranfailion  with  Mr.  Francis— that  we  cannot  fuppofe  he  was  fc- 
rious  in  his  application  to  Parliament ;  that  it  was  all  a  mere 
pretence  ;  that  they  did  not  mean  the  Parliament  to  do  any  thing; 
and  that  it  was  only  a  meafure  of  policy  to  carry  on  the  general 
plan.  They  alfo  obferve  upon  the  evidci^e  as  to  his  chara6ler, 
that  though  it  is  eftablifhed  by  a  cloud  of  witnefles,  and  in  the 
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niofl:  fatlsfac^ory  manner,  that  he  is  in  his  private  chara£ler  a  fe- 
date,  moral,  religious,  good  man,  yet  that  his  cOndm^  in  all 
thefc  tranfaiftions  marks  Itrongly,  that  he  is  tin6lured  deeply  with 
enthufiafm  :  and  I  recollect  the  Counfel  in  reply  mentioned  the 
famous  cafe  in  which  enthufiafm  was  worked  up  to  its  utmoft 
height,  in  the  fifth-monarchy-men,  who  might  be  perfectly  good 
moral  and  religious  characters,  and  it  would  be  upon  their  religion 
that  the  a(ft  of  high  treafon  would  be  fixed,  to  give  countenance 
to  the  charge.  So  if  a  man  is  an  enthufiaft,  his  being  a  moral 
and  religious  man  is  at  leaft  a  neutral  circumllance,  becaufe  a 
moral,  religious  man,  if  he  choofes  to  let  his  enthufiafm  carry 
him  beyond  his  judgement,  is  expofed  to  be  drawn  into  the 
circumftances  in  which  the  prifoner  now  flands.  They  fay,  that 
the  a6ts  done  by  this  man,  which  are  proved  by  the  papers,  and 
that  part  of  the  parole  evidence  that  is  unimpeached,  are  totally 
inconfiftcnt  to  the  profeffions  which  he  has  made,  and  with  the 
opinions  entertained  of  him  with  refpeCl  to  thefe  profeffions— 
that  his  real  obje(5t  was  only  to  have  a  reform  in  the  Commons* 
Houfe  of  Parliament ;  they  fay,  they  are  confiftent  with  the  con- 
trary idea  ;  and,  therefore,  unlefs  he  can  get  rid  of  the  tranfac- 
tions,  it  is  in  vain  for  him  to  fay  he  wifhed  only  a  reform  in  the 
Commons'  Houfe  of  Parliament. 

Gentlemen,  upon  the  whole  of  this  ftatement,  you  are  now  to 
exercife  your  judgement;  I  do  repeat  it;  and  I  defire,  that  iu 
exercifing  your  judgement,  you  will  pay  no  more  attention  to  any 
thing  that  I  have  fatd,  than  merely  as  it  may  ferve  to  lead  your 
coniideration  to  thole  points,  v/hich  feem  immediately  to  con- 
ftitute  the  particular  charge  againft:  this  man,  and  the  evidence 
by  which  it  is  fupported,  and  thofe  points  by  which  that  defence 
may  be  fupported,  and  the  anfwer  alfo  that  is  given  to  the  defence 
by  the  reply. 

Every  verdict,  upon  a  clear  point  of  fact,  ought  to  be  the 
Jury's  own  prerogative,  and  in  a  cafe  of  this  nature,  more  parti- 
cularly fo,  becaufe,  to  be  fure,  one  great  obje6t  of  this  profecutioii 
is,  that  the  country  may  be  fatisfied,  that  they  may  fee  that  the 
public  jufticeof  it  has  taken  its  fair  courfe,  and  that  the  prifoner 
has  that  deliverance  made  for  him,  which  the  laws  and  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  country  in  his  cafe  call  for.  I  am  very  forry  to  conclude 
with  obferving,  that  the  dignity  and  decorum  which  belongs  to 
fuch  a  court  of  juftice  as  this  is,  has  been  too  often  interrupted 
both  within  and  without  doors  ;  and  v/hat  it  is  that  men  can  mean 
by  that  conduit,  who  do  not  wifh  at  once  to  diflblve  all  govern- 
ment, and  the  bonds  of  all  fociety,  I  cannot  imagine :  1  truft  I 
fliall  hear  no  more  of  that,  either  in  cafes  of  the  fame  kind  with 
the  prefent,  or  in  any  other  cafe  in  which  the  public  juftice  of 
the  country  may  be  called  upon  to  act. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  ftOV/  vvithdri^w  to  confidcr  of  your 
yerdift. 

Gentlemen, 
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Gentlemen,  it  is  proper  to  mention  to  you,  that  after  you  oncd 
withdraw,  you  can  be  allowed  no  refrefhm.ent ;  if  you  wifti  for 
any  before  you  withdraw,  there  is  no  objection,  now  is  the  time 
to  take  it. 

One  of  the  Jury.  My  Lord,  .we  thank  you ;  we  fhall  not  have 
occafion  for  any. 

The  Jury  havin?  withdrawn  about  three  hours,  brought  in  a 
verdicr-1-NOT  GUILTY. 

Lord  Prefident.  I  ought  to  take  the  firft  opportunity  after  this 
laborious  attendance,  very  fincerely  to  thank  you,  Gentlemen  of 
the  Jury,  for  the  readinefs  with  which  you  have  facrificed  fo 
much  of  your  perfonal  convenience,  and  with  which  you  have 
undergone  the  fatigue  of  this  bufmefs. 

Mr.  Hardy.    My  fellow-countrymen,  T  return  you  my  thanks. 

Lord  Prefident.     The  prifoner  muft  be  difcharged. 

The  populace,  who,  notwithftanding  the  wetnefs  of  the  day, 
filled  the  ftreets  adjacent  to  the  Court  Houfe,  received  the  news 
of  his  acquittal  with  the  ioudeft  acclamations  of  joy. 

The  Court  was  adjourned  till  Monday  fe'nnight. 

Mr.  Hardv's  deportment,  through  the  whole  of  his  arduous 
trial,  was  diftlngulihed  by  the  moil  exemplary  decorum — firm, 
temperate,  and  tranquil,  he  fhewed  throughout  the  confcious 
re(flitude  of  his  heart.  There  was  no  agitation,  no  arrogance, 
no  difdain  in  his  manner ;  no  apparent  uneafinefs  of  reflcflion 
on  his  paft  conduct,  and  no  emotion  of  alarm  for  its  confe- 
cuences.  When  the  Jury  pronounced  their  verdict  of  Not  Guilty^ 
he  addrefTed  them  in  a  fev/  words  of  grateful  acknowledgment, 
for  the  attention  they  had  paid  to  the  long  trial,  and  for  the  j-ull 
verdiil  they  had  pronounced ;  but  the  words  were  drowned  in 
the  low,  but  univerfal  noife  of  joy,  that  filled  the  Court. 

"He  v/as  immediately  fet  at  liberty,  and  having  left  the  Court, 
Mr.  Kirby,  the  Keeper  of  Newgate,  conveyed  him  through  his 
houfe  privately.;  but  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  refid  the  impe- 
tuofity  of  his  fellow-citizens  who  farrounded  the  place:  they 
drew  him  in  a  coach  to  his  houfe  in  Piccadilly,  making  the  tour 
o>'  Pall  Mall  and  St.  James's  Street. 

Ke  had  been  thus  hurried  along  by  the  enthufiafcic  zeal  of 
the  multitude,  and  it  was  at  length  with  difKculty  that  he  was 
able  to  tell  them  that  he  was  defirous  of  going  to  the  houfe  of 
his  brother-in-lav/,  in  Lancafter  Court,  in  the  Strand.  He  was 
drawn  thither,  and  having  got  out  of  the  carriage,  before  he 
entered  the  houfe,  he  went  into  the  Church  Yard. of  St.  Martin, 
and  was  fhewn  to  the  grave  of  his  Wife,  from  whofe  lide  he 
had  been  taken  when  firll  feized,  and  who  had  fallen  under  the 
ftiock.  The  multitude  refpe(5led  this  feeling  with  a  fympatiiy 
that  did  them  credit.     They  kept  at  a  diftance,  while  hi'-,  relation 

poiiited 
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pointed  out  to  him  the  grave.  After  this  affevSin^  fcene,  he 
went  into  his  brother's  houfe,  and,  in  a  fliort  addrefs,  thanked 
his  fellow-countrymen  for  the  kind  intereft  they  had  fliewn  in 
his  favour  ;  and  he  requeued  them,  as  they  valued  the  caufe  in 
which  they  had  difplayed  their  zefil,  that  they  would  feparate  ia 
peace,  as,  if  mifchievous  fpirits  fhould  take  advantage  of  their 
joy  to  difiurb  the  public  peace,  it  would  be  artfully  mifconftrued 
to  the  injury  of  the  other  prifoners. 

The  cry  of  "  Home  !  home  \"  was  given,  and,  in  three  mi- 
nutes, the  multitude  quietly  difperfed. 

Mr.  -Erfkine  and  Mr.  Gibbs,  whofe  glorious  ftruggle  upon 
this  occafion  will  make  them  for  ever  dear  to  mankind,  were 
eager  to  avoid  the  burft  of  gratitude  that  they  expe6ted  from  the 
multitude.  They  continued  a  very  confiderable  time  in  the 
Court  after  the  acquittal ;  but  the  vigilance  and  patience  of 
gratitude  were  not  to  be  wearied.  They  were  recognized,  and 
conducted  in  triumph  to  Serjeant's  Inn,  where  that  incomparable 
Defender  of  National  Liberty  admonifhed  them  in  a  few  words, 
in  his  own  impreffive  way,  to  retire  to  their  feparate  homes, 
confident,  from  the  grand  proof  of  this  day,  that  they  had  the 
bed  fecurity  for  the  maintenance  of  their  rights,  in  the  love  of 
juftice,  which  the  Conftitution  had  indelibly  implanted  on  the 

£ngli(h  heart The  honelt  Jury  of  Thomas  Hardy  had  fhewn 

to  mankind,  that  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  make  Engliflimen  for- 
get the  principles  in  which  tiiey  were  bred,  nor  furrender  the 
fecurity  to  v/hich  they  were  born. 

Mr.  ErlTcine  thoi  retired  from  the  window,  and  the  populace, 
affer  a  few  huzzas,  retired  with  the  exclamation  of  "  Erftcine 
and  Gibbs  for  ever  !" 
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